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PREFACB. 


In  eonforniity  with  the  practice  obeerved  in  the  past  conduct 
of  iht8  Jonrnal,  we  submit  with  the  December  number  for  the 
year  1888>  a  brief  exposition  of  the  circumstances,  adverse  or 
&Torable,  under  which  it  has  been  carried  on.  But  as  this  ii 
the  last  volume  of  the  series,  conducted  by  the  Editor  who  has 
heretofore  addressed  his  subscribers  in  this  form*  it  is  right 
that  our  review  should  embrace  the  whole  period  of  his  conduot 
of  the  work. 

It  is  known  to  all  our  readers^  that  the  idea  of  establishing  in 
India  a  periodical  work  whose  pages  should  be  devoted  to 
Bcience,  originated  with  the  late  Captain  Hbbbebt,  who  under 
the  name  of  Gleanings  of  Science .  issued  monthly  a  few  sheets, 
professinfi^  to  contain,  with  one  or  two  original  communicatiousr 
selected  extracts  from  scientific  works  of  Europe^the  selection 
being  confined  to  such  as^  except  through  a  reprint  in  India, 
were  likely  to  escape  the  perusal  of  the  curious  and  interested. 
The  little  Periodical  thus  modestly  put  forth  found  early 
fiivor  in  Bengal:  one  cause  of  which  may  have  been,  that  there 
existed  at  that  time  no  channel,  through  which  the  discoveries 
and  speculations  of  the  learned  and  ingenious  could  find  their 
way  to  the  public,  except  as  separate  works,  which  for  short 
treatises  was  out  of  the  question,  or  through  the  learned  pages 
of  the  Asiatic  Researches,  of  which  the  volumes  appeared  after 
very  uncertain  periods,  and  latterly  at  very  long  intervals. 

The  monthly  Periodical  issued  under  the  name  of  the  Glean- 
inge  of  Science^  having  been  conducted  by  Captain  Hbbbebt 
for  three  years,  with  very  creditable  industry  and  judgment,  and 
with  corresponding  success,  was  transferred  by  him  to  Mr.  James 
Pbinsxp,  consequently  upon  his  obtaining  employment  at  a 
distance  from  Calcutta.  The  Periodical  continued,  for  some 
time  after  tiie  change  of  Editor,  to  win  its  way  to  public  favor 
under  the  same  name ;  and,  as  the  subscription  list  extended, 
sheets  iMid  extra  plates  were  added  to  its  bulk-^the  new  conduo- 


tor  professing,  like  his  predecessor,  to  have  no  desire  to  make 
money  by  the  publication,  bat  being  determined,  and  to  this  day 
be  has  adhered  to  the  determination,  -to  derote  the  entire 
proceeds  of  an  increasing  circulation,  to  the  extension  of  its 
utility,  by  improvements  in  the  getting  up,  and  additions  to  the 
quantity  of  matter  circulated  through  its  means. 

The  Periodical  reoeiTed  for  some  years  much  encouragement 
through  an  arrangement  made  with  the  GoTernment  of  Bengal, 
by  which  it  was  exempted  from  postage,  under  the  condition  of 
publishing  each. month  one  sheet  of  Dr.  Buchaman'^s  Statidtical 
Repocte  of  this  Presidency.  The  arrangement  continued  till 
June  1884,  when  Dr.  Buchanan^s  Report  upon  the  district  of 
IHnajpur  being  completed,  the  indulgence  of  free  circulation 
in  the  interior  was  withdrawn,  and  the  further  publication  of 
these  statistical  reports  as  an  Appendix  to  the  Journal  was  stop- 
ped. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  arrangement  was  an  unusual  one 
for  a  Government  to  make,  and  as  it  proved  embamsenag  in 
the  precedent  it  estaUisbed,  and  in  the  claims  to  which  it 
gave  rise  in  other  Publications  professing  religious  and  other 
praise-worthy  objects,  the  withdrawal  has  never  been  a  sobject 
of  complaint. 

The  PBriodical  had,  however,  while  this  privilege  lasted,  ob- 
tained its  advantage  in  making  its  existence  known  throughout 
India,  and  tha&in  inviting  the  scientific  «nd  the  speculative  ta 
avail  themselves  of  its  pages  for  the  publication  of  the  results  of 
their  studies.  We  gratefully  acknowledge  that  the  success  of 
the  Journal  has  been  mainly  owing  to  the  manner  in  which 
this  invitation  has  been  responded  to. 

The  burthen  of  postage  under  the  Post*office  Rules^  which 
existed  before  the  Act  for  equalizing  them  throughout  India 
was  passed  in  1887,  bore  very  heavily  on  distant  subscribers: 
nevertheless  the  lees  of  the  indulgence  of  free  transmission  occa*- 
sioned  uo  diminution  of  the  8ttbscripti<m  list  of  the  Joumal,  nor 
was  this  affected  by  the  further  change  of  an  increased  sub- 
scription^  which  became  indispensable  consequently  upon  a 
large  augmenti^ion  of  the  number  of  pages  and  plates.  On 
the  contrary  it  has  been  found  necessary  to  add  continu«> 
ally  to  the  number  of  impressions  ordered  from  the  printer, 


umL  ihe  demand  for  earlj  nambers  for  the  completion  of  eetf 
bas  &r  exGcieded  the  means  poeseeeed  of  famishing  them.  The 
Beriee  of  the  Gleamng9  is  quite  oat  of  print,  so  much  so  as  to 
haye  led  the  Editor  to  contemplate  a  reprint  of  its  most  Yala- 
aUe original  articles:  and  even  the  yolames  of  the  Jonrnal  for 
the  years  from  1 8S2  to  1 885,  that  is  for  the  first  three  years 
after  the  Periodical  assumed  the  title  o(  Journal  of  the  Asiaiie 
Society^  are  procarable  now  with  extreme  difficulty,  our  Pab* 
Ushers  having  no  spare  copies  on  hand. 

We  close  the  year  1888  with  a  subscription  list  of  82f 
names,  besides  the  copies  famished  to  Oaverament  and  to  the 
Anatic  Society,  or  exchanged  with  other  periodicals,  consti- 
tuting a  circulation  of  upwards  of  500,  the  good- will  of  which 
we  freely  make  over  to  the  condnctors  of  the  new  series,  in 
the  confident  hope,  that  they  will  worthily  follow  in  the  same 
career^  and  through  their  exertions  daily  win  fresh  proofr  of 
the  favor  and  confidence  of  the  pnbiie. 

The  retioqpect  of  the  past  management  is  to  us  a  source  of 
pride  and  much  satis&ction.    The  advance  that  has  been  made 
in  every  branch  of  Science  and  of  Indian  Research,  since  the 
Journal  fell  into  the  late  Editor's  hands,  wUl  not  fail  to  strike 
every  observer ;  and  few  will  deny  to  himself  and  to  his  Perio« 
dical,  a  large  share  of  the  merit  of  producing  this  great  result. 
Wide  indeed  has  been  the  range  of  subjects  which  have  been 
illnstrated  in  the  volumes  of  this  Journal.    In  Astronomy  no 
phenomenon  has  appeared,  that  has  not  been  fully  explained 
with  its  oalcubitions.    In  Natural  History  the  Journal  has  b^n 
enriched  by  the  valuable  contributions  of  Colonel  Sykbs,  of 
Hodgson  and  Dr.  Evans,  of  Drs*    GaiFFiTH,  McClslland, 
Pjcaeson,  FALcoNsa  and  Hblfsb,  of  Bicnson  and  Hut- 
ton,  and  these  with  many  others  have  through  our  pages  de« 
voted  themselves  to  the  classification  of  known  objects,  or  to  the 
deemption  of  new  specimens,  so  as  to  render  the  Journal  a  ub* 
oessary  book  of  refwenee  to  Zoologists,  Botanists,  Concholor 
gists.  Entomologists,  and  to  the  learned  in  almost  every  othe^ 
horanch  of  this  Department  of  Sdence. 

In  ChemiBtry  Di.  0'Smaui»bnbssy,  to  whom  the  editorial 
ehair  is  now  resigned,  Dr.  Pbabsou,  and  Mr.  Puooii^G^TONhave 
combined  with  the  late  Editor  himself  to  apply  every  kind  of 


analysis  to  the  investigation  of  snbstanoes,  and  the  Jonrnal  has 
been  a  perfect  record  of  new  discoveries  and  ingenious  resnlts 
in  that  department. 

In  Geography  there  will  be  fonnd  a  greater  variety  of  new 
routes,  of  surveys,  and  of  accurate  intelligence  regarding  conn- 
tries  imperfectly  known,  than  any  other  work  of  equal  dura- 
tion and  bulk  can  boast  of  possessing. 

The  Geology  of  India  has  been  investigated  and  pourtrayed 
with  a  zeal  that  has  been  acknowledged  by  the  Societies,  and 
by  the  Learned  of  Europe,  and  the  fossil  remains  that  have 
been  extracted  from  various  localities,  from  tlie  sub-iSftmafafa 
and  from  Ava^  and  from  the  Nerhudda  valley,  have  ezeited 
the  astonishment  and  admiration  of  those  whose  lives  were  de- 
voted  to  this  branch  of  Science,  and  who  first  throngh  the  pages 
of  this  Journal  became  acquainted  with  the  existence  of  the  new 
animals  discovered.  In  this  line  the  Journal  has  been  most 
indebted  to  Colonel  Colvin,  and  Captain  Caittlky  of  the  Ben* 
gal  Engineers,  to  Drs.  Falconer  and  Spilsbort,  and  Colonel 
BuRNEY  ;  and  Seijeant  Dean  of  the  Sappers  and  Miners,  has 
been  by  no  means  the  least  wortliy  of  its  contributors. 

In  Statistics  many  subjects  have  been  investigated  accurately, 
and  with  effect :  and  the  manners  and  customs  of  many  new 
tribes  have  been  illustrated  and  described  with  trntfa-  and  live- 
liness, so  as  to  make  the  Journal  a  pleasant  traveHing  compa- 
nion to  adventurous  voyagers^  and  a  work  of  nsefui  refereste 
to  functionaries  in  the  interior. 

In  the  department  of  Languages  the  Journal  haa  ^tolie  muoh. 
Grammars  and  Vocabularies  of  several  new  dialects  have  been 
contributed  by  Lieut.  Lrbch,  and  by  others  before  him.  In 
Navigation  some  important  papers,  illustrative  of  the  state  of 
this  art  in  the  middle  ages,  have  been  contributed  by  Baron 
Von  HammrR)  now  Count  Pdr€»stall,  from  the  centre  of 
Germany,  and  this  is  far  from  being  the  only  proof  we  could 
adduce  of  the  favor  won  for  the  Journal  amongst  the  lean- 
ed of  the  European  Continent. 

But  much  as  has  been  done  in  all  these  departments  of 
Philosophy  and  useful  Science,  it  is  not  for  these>  or  through 
these,  Uiat  the  memory  of  the  Jonrnal  wiU  prineipally  be 
cherished. 


Knoe  it  was  established  as  the  channel  for  giving  to  the 
world  original  discoveries  in  the  East,  there  has  been  opened  an 
entirely  new  lEield  of  research,  in  the  fiuddhistical  annals  of  pe- 
riods antecedent  to  the  spread  of  Brahminical  doctrines  with 
the  Sanskrit  language  ;  and  through  the  successful  cultivation  of 
this  field  advances  have  been  made  in  restoring  the  early  History 
of  India^  which  throw  into  the  shade  the  investigations  of  the 
great  men  of  the  preceding  thirty  years.  In'  this  department 
the  Honorable  Mr.  Titrnour  of  Ceylon  stands  pre-eminently 
conspicuous,  and  Mr.  Hodgson  of  Nipal^  with  Mr.  Csoma  dr 
KoR06,the  learned  author  of  the  Thibetan  Dictionary  and  Gram- 
mar, have  worthily  prosecuted  the  same  studies.  They  have 
been  illustrated  and  advanced  by  incidental  notices  from  the 
Burmese  and  Siamese  records,  which  through  the  Journal  have 
been  opened  to  the  world  by  Col.  Bubnry,  Captain  Low,  and 
oth^a,  and  the  results  obtained  from  all  these  sources  have 
been  established  by  the  crowning  discovery  of  all,  the  key  to 
the  ancient  inscriptions  of  Asoka  in  Paltf  the  merit  of  which 
rests  with  our  Bditor  himself. 

That  our  Journal  should  be  the  fortunate  Publication  to  give 
forth  so  much  of  novel  interest  in  relation  to  the  History  and 
Aatiquitiea  of  the  country  to  which  it  is  devoted,  may  well 
be  a  source  of  pride,  but  its  daims  upon  the  learned  do  not 
stop  here*  The  illustrations  of  the  ancient  History  of  India 
would  have  been  incomplete,  if  the  link  had  not  been  rivetted 
to  ooBBeet  its  annals  with  the  coeval  authentic  histories  of 
AnoieBt  Greece  and  Egypt.  This  too  has  been  accomplished 
ia  the  pages  of  our  Journal,  and  mainly  through  the  personal 
iniiieBce  and  discoveries  of  its  Editor,  acting  upon  the  zeal 
and  spirit  of  research  which  existed,  or  was  excited  in  others. 

Through  the  Journal  attention  was  first  drawn  to  the  coins 
of  past  ages,  as  a  means  of  following  backward  the  series  of 
Indian  Kings  and  Dynasties.  Genl.  Ventura,  Mr.  Mabson, 
Sir  A.  BuRNRS,  and  others,  have  in  consequence  devoted  them- 
selves to  the  collection  of  coins  and  relics  in  the  countries  which 
were  the  scene  of  Grecian  enterprise ;  and  Cel.  Stacy,  Dr.  Swi- 
NBT,  Capt.  Cunningham,  Mr.  Tregear,  and  many  more  have 
pursued  the  same  line  in  difierent  parts  of  India,  placing  them- 
selves all  ia  communication  with  our  Editor^  that  their  dis- 


X,  Preface 

COT^r!^  znight  tbroiigh,  bin  be   eombiaad  into  ooa.  geBara) 

rfyiqlK  .     ■    ^       •   '   ,.      "    ■        - 

The .  coiHcqtieuce  has  been,  that  in  a  veryalipri  iime  the 
desired  link  between  the  histories  of  the  East  and  West  haa 
been  completely  established,  and  races  of  kings  bay  e  beeatr^fed 
down  frpm  the  immediate  followers  of  Alkxanbkr,  who  settle^ 
in  Bactria  and  Kdbul^  and  established  a  Grecian  device  as4 
iliscription  for  their  coin,  and  even  from  before  tbi^,  wbw^ 
Western  India  was  a  prorinee  of  Persia^  to  the  timi^-  yi^^V^^ 
the  Hindu  successors  of  the  Satraps  and  Greoian  kings  yifld- 
ed  to  the  Muhammadon  conquerors,  and  thence  too  dqwn^ 
ward  even  to  the  present  day« 

'  The  corruptions  of  language  and  of  alphabet,  traceable^  i% 
these  coiDS^  mark  as  clearly  the  successions  of  races,  as  if  ^tbe, 
date  of  each  had  been  consecutively  stamped  on  the  ^ina,  aa4. 
the  simultaneous  collection  of  inscriptions  from  all  parte-  gfl 
India,  with  the  key  obtained  for  decyphering  them,  has  afforded: 
a  ready  test  for  the  accuracy  of  the  numismatic  deductions^  and 
an  aid  to  their  more  complete  development.  / 

One  object  yet  remained  to  excite  the  zeal^  and  to  occupy  tb.e; 
attention  of  those  devoted  to  these  pursuits.  The  History  of. 
India  had  been  traced  back  to  the  period  before  the  invasion  of 
Alexander^  and  bad  been  verified  at  each  step  by  corns  and  by 
inscriptions^  but  the  language  of  Bactria  and  of  Persia  at  the 
period  of  that  conquest  was  still  insufficiently  ascertaiafld^ 
To  this  object  our  Editor  was  devoted^  when  he  iras  overtaken 
by  aickness  and  compelled  to  leave  India.  The  Baotrian  alpha- 
bet was  already  more  than  half  discovered,  through  the  com-^ 
parison  of  letters  upon  coins  with  bilingual  superscriptions. 
Several  inscriptions,  as  obtained  from  the  Topes  excavated,  or  as 
forwarded  by  travellers  from  within  the  ancient  limits  oi  Bae*'^ 
triay  were  nearly  decyphered,  so  that  very  little  remained  t# 
perfect  this  discovery  also,  and  to  eatablidi  that  the  ancient 
Pali  language,  or  something  very  closely  resembling  it,  prevail-'' 
ed  over  all  those  countries. 

To  the  world  it  is  a  loss,  to  himself  a  disappointment,  that  his 
series  of  the  Jonrnal  doses  before  this  discovery  also  ie  eomplet<» 
ed.  We  hope  and  trust  that  the  scene  of  its  development  is 
only  changed,  or  rather  that  he>  Tvho  has  aiobieved  so  much  ibi 


btfa,  ^nifty  h%  HbUsihA  Hth^AUk  fiefbre  Tob^  to  ilk  eoMitf  io 
which  his  best  yean  have  been  devoted,  to  renew  his  aseftfl  h(^ 
Boers  tkere,  atid  16  gather  fresh  lanrefs  in  the  fteld  of  its  Science 
and  antlqaatiftD  Rekearchl 

^  It  is  now  19  years  sinee  Mr.  Jambs  Psiksef  arrived 
iatioiigBi  vm,  n,  boj  io  age,  wanting  perhaps  the  finish  of  clltssie 
iDholairllhtp  ^hiek  is  conferred  at  the  public  scboots  and  univer- 
dfttesof  Bnglttndibnt  well  grounded  in  Chemiiitrj^Mechanieiiand 
alliiseftil  miences.  He  came  to  India  as  Assistant  to  Dr.  Wilson, 
ill  the  AssayOffiee  at  Calcutta  ;  but,  after  a  residence  of  little 
mere'thair  a  y€kry  was  removed  to  Senates  to  take  indepen- 
dent  charge  of  the  same  department  in  the  mint  of  that  citj.  At 
BtfHrres  he  remained  for  neftrfj  10  years,  during  the  better 
pattof  'wUch  he  superintended  also  works  of  improvement  in 
tile  cit^,  vith  many  of  which,  as  of  more  than  common  inge* 
littity  «tfid  iksefiihiess,  his  name  is  still  associated ;  but  his  memo* 
ij  survives  yet  more  in  the  recollection  of  the  many  estimable 
9uiditi0S)Whtd»  endeared  him  to  all  classes  of  the  population. 

Upon  the  Mint  of  B^naree  being  abolished  in  )8S0,  he  resum- 
^  his  ]^t  in  Onleutta,  and  was  Soon  after  employed  in  complet. 
ilig  the  eanal  and  fa>eks  to  connect  the  Hoogly  river  with  the 
Sdt  Wsiter  Lake  and  Snndurbuns,  which  had  been  commenced 
by  a  brother,  who  was  attached  to  the  Bengal  Engineers^ 
Imt  who  met  a  sudden  and  violent  death  by  a  fall  from  his 
hica^  'tThe  work  being  completed  with  skill,  he  was  present- 
ed^with  a  handsome  and  quite  unexpected  gratuity  by  the  thrif- 
ty GoTerBmeni  of  Lord  Wii.  Bbvtinck.  Soon  after  this,  lilr. 
WftiiSoai  retunuBg  to  Europe,  Mr.  Jamcs  Prinsep  found  it 
nsrimnary  to  oonfine  himself  to  the  duties  of  the  Assay  Office, 
ilibioh  aaperadded  to  tlie  laborious  scientific  pursuits  and  re- 
nastbeaia  whaoh  he  was  engaged,  afforded  full  employment  for ' 
hjit  ttafte.  A  ekmnge  of cuirrency,  to  which  his  advice  conduced, 
Iwaglit  an  aceessioft  of  official  duty  in  the  Assay  Department, 
xr\aL9  a4  the  same  time  the  success  which  attended  his  re- 
searches  in  the  depths  of  science,  and  his  attempts  to  illustrate 
thf^ltpAifUltieA  of  the. country  to  which  he  was  devoted,  stimu- 
1  lateAibim  W  'OS^ertiona  in  that  line  also,  under  which  his  i^bnstl-  ' 

ti(i9».,jiA|ieii8^'Saiifc.    After  ^ghting  A-oitlessIy  against  the  ^ 
la.^Kdtaeaae  fisr  a  ^-couple  of  months,  he  was  at  last 
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compelled,  as  will  be  found  recorded  in  the  pages  of  this  Jonr^^- 
nal,  to  qnit  the  country  suddenly  in  the  ship  Herefordshire  in 
the  early  part  of  the  month  of  November. 

His  friends  and  brofiierff  a^  lio#  aitxi^nsly  expecting  to 
receive  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  the  first  accounts  of  the 
effect  of  the  sea-voyage  upon  his  health.  In  the  midst  of  their 
anjqetyv  they  may  be  exoused  for  the  apparent  egotism^  of • 
placiag  eo,  iwch  of  enlogy,  and  of  personal  memoir,  in  the 
Pte&ce  to  the  last  volume  of  his  series  of  the  Journal. 

Calcutta,  .  \ 
Fiiruary,  1839.  J 
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L — Hisioi-y  of  Cooch  Sehdr^  being  an  extrctct  of  a  passage  Jrom  Dr. 
Buchanan's  Account  ofRungfur  (RangapuraJ*. 
[Revised  and  communicated  by  Mnjor  F.  Jenkins.] 

The  history  of  this  district  is  perhaps  involved  in  still  g^reater  obscurity 
than  that  of  Dtnajpur.     Almost  the  whole  of  it  is  included  in  the  anci- 
ent Hindu  territory  of  Kamrup,  which  extends  east  from  the  Kurotoya 
where  it  joined  the  kingdom  of  Motsyo^  tof  Dikkorbasini  a  river  of 
Anam^  which  enters  the  Brohmoputro  a  little  to  the  east  of  the  eastern 
KofnaJchya^  which  is  said  to  be  fourteen  days*  journey  by  water  above 
Jorehat  the  present  capital  of  the  kingdom.     I  have  not  been  able  to 
learn,  that  the  ancient  Hindus  mention  any  kingdom  as  intervening  be- 
tween Kamrup  and  China.     Those  whom  I  have  consulted  seem  to 
think  that  Kamrup  is  bounded  on  the  east  by  Chin  ;  by  which,  however, 
it  must  be  observed,  is  probably  meant  the  country  between  the  Indian  and 
Chinese  empires,  for  as  Abul  Fazil  justly  observes,  the  Chinese  empire 
b  the  Maha  Chin  of  the  Hindus.     He  indeed  calls  Pegu  the  China 
of  the  Hindus ;  but  in  this  he  is  only  to  be  considered  as  mentioning  for 
the  whole,  what  was  then  the  principal  kingdom,  as  now  we  might  say 
that  ^^  empire  of  Ava  is  the  proper  China  of  the  Hindus ;  and  in  fact 
it  now  separates  Kamrup  from  the  Chinese  or  Maha  Chin,     On  the 
north  Kamrup  extends  to   Kongjogirij   the  frontier  of  Madro,  the 
kingdom  of  Sailyo,  which  comprehends  Shotan;  I  have  not,  however, 
been  able  to  learn  where  the  mountain  is  placed,  and  the  Bhoteas  seem 
to  have  made  large  encroachments  on  the  whole  northern  frontier  of 
Kamrup,     The  southern  boundary  of  Kamrup  frontier  of  Kamrup^  is 

*  BvcHAMAN*B  Orthography  is  retained :  he  uses  the  short  o  for  a»  beiog  the 

Benghli  proDanciation. — Ed. 

t  This  is  tb«  name  of  a  temple  on  the  BraAmapvtra  above  S^diyd,  and  nearly 
where  the  riwr  istv««  fr«m  tbe  hills. 
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where  Lakhya  river  separates  from  the  BrohmoputrOf  and  there  it  ii 
bounded  by  the  country  called  Bunggo*  Ka/mrup  according  to  this  de- 
scription includes  a  portion  of  Moymunsing  (north  part  of  Dacca  R.) 
and  of  Srihotto  ( SUhet  B.^  together  with  MompuVy  Jointly a^  Kachar* 
and  Assam. 

The  earliest  tradition  concerning  the  history  of  Kamrup  is  that  it  was 
given  by  Krishno  to  Norak,  the  son  of  the  earth,  fPtitkwLJ  This 
NoROK,  although  an  infidel  (osur)  was  for  some  time  a  fia.vorite  of  the 
god,  who  appointed  him  guardian  fdwarpalj  of  the  temple  of  Kamakhya 
(granter  of  pleasure)  who  naturally  presided  over  the  region  of  desire, 
( Kamrup )m  This  deity  is  by  the  Hindus  considered  as  female,  and  her 
temple  situated  near  Gohath  the  place  where  Norok  resided,  is  still 
much  frequented. 

Kamrup  is  said  to  have  been  then  divided  into  four  petJis  or  portions, 
which  may  naturally  be  expected  to  have  appellations  suitable  to  its  name 
and  tutelary  deity.  They  are  accordingly  called  Kam,  Rotno^  Moni  and 
Yoni  peihsy  alluding  to  desire,  beauty  and  some  circumstances  not  un. 
connected  with  these  qualities,  which  our  customs  do  not  admit  to  be 
mentioned  with  the  plainness  that  is  allowed  in  the  sacred  languages  of 
the  east.  In  fact  the  country  by  the  natives  is  considered  as  the  prin- 
cipal seat  of  amorous  delight,  and  a  gpreat  indulgence  is  considered  as 
allowable.  I  have  not  learned  the  boundaries  of  these  divisions,  but  am 
told  that  Rotno  Peth  is  the  country  now  called  Vihar, 

Norok  did  not  long  merit  the  favor  of  Krishno,  being  a  great  op- 
pressor and  a  worsliipper  of  the  rival  god  Sib.  He  was  put  to  death, 
and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Buoggodatto.  At  the  time  of  the  wars 
which  are  said  to  have  placed  Yudhisuthbr  on  the  throne  of  India,  the 
prince  engaged  in  the  great  contest  on  the  losing  side,  and  followed  the 
fortunes  of  Duryodhon.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  this  is  the 
same  person  with  the  Bhugrut  of  Mr.  Gladwin's  translation  of  the 
Ay  sen  Akbery,  <*  who  came  to  the  assistance  of  Jirjoodhun,  and  gal- 
tantly  fell  in  the  war  of  the  Mahabharut.'*  By  Abul  Fazil  this  prince 
is  said  to  have  been  of  the  Khyetri  (KhyotrioJ  caste,  and  this  is  sup- 
ported by  the  opinion  of  the  brahmans ;  but  here  a  considerable  diffi- 
culty occurs ;  for  it  is  generally  allowed,  that  Bhoggodatto  was  the 
■on  of  Norok,  who  was  not  a  Hindu.  We  shall,  however,  soon  see  that 
m  Kamrup  many  other  personages  have  been  adopted  into  the  princely 
race,  whose  claims  to  a  Hindu  descent  are  at  best  exceedingly  doubtfiil. 

Bhoggodatto  is  said  to  have  usually  resided  at  GowahatL  The 
king  of  Kamrt^  is  said  occasionally  to  have  fled  from  the  bustle  and 
carea  of  bis  capital,    and  to  have  sought  the  pleasures  of  retirement 
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at  Hwnggopur^  from  whence  its  name,  signifying  the  abode  of  pleamire« 
it  derived.  No  traces  of  any  hoildings  by  Bhoggooatto  or  his  fiunily 
remain  in  this  district,  nor  is  it  probable  that  any  remain  in  Astamf  aa 
the  princes  of  the  eastern  parts  of  Kamrup  continue  even  to  this  day, 
to  dweQ  in  huts ;  nor  is  there  any  reason  to  suppoae,  that  his  accommo* 
dation  was  superior ;  while  his  power,  and  probably  the  thickness  of  his 
Ibrest,  rendered  fortifications  towards  the  west  unnecessary. 

In  the  great  war  Bhoggooatto  fell  by  the  hands  of  Orjun,  brother 
of  YuDHiSHTUBEy  but  accoiding  to  the  Ayeen  Akbery  twenty-three 
princes  of  the  same  fiunily  continued  to  govern  after  his  death.  The 
authority  of  this  work  is»  however,  diminished  by  its  supposing  that  these 
princes  governed  the  whde  of  B«igal,  which  seems  entirely  without 
fcondatioD.  It  is,however,  very  likely,  and  is  said  indeed  to  be  mentioned 
in  the  Pdrans,  that  for  some  time  the  descendants  of  Bhoggodatto 
retained  the  government  of  Kamrup.  I  cannot  indeed  adopt  the  chrono- 
logy, which  places  Yudhishthbr  about  8200  years  before  the  birth  of 
Christ ;  on  the  contrary  I  am  persuaded  that  this  prince  lived  consider- 
ably after  the  time  of  Albxakdbr,  for  in  every  part  of  India  there 
remain  traces  of  the  fomily  of  Yudhishthbr,  or  of  the  princes  who 
were  his  contemporaries,  of  many  dynasties  that  have  governed  since  his 
time,  bat  all  these  later  dynasties,  so  £ur  aa  I  have  learned,  may  be 
ascertained  to  be  of  a  comparatively  late  period ;  and  making  every  pos* 
aible  allowance  for  the  reigns  of  the  families  of  Yudhishthbr  and  of 
the  dynasties  that  have  succeeded,  we  shall  not  be  able  to  place  the 
former  much  beyond  the  time  of  Augustus.  I  am  happy  to  acknowledge 
that  I  have  derived  this  manner  of  reasoning  on  the  subjects  from  a  con- 
venatian  with  my  worthy  friend  Major  Mackbnzib  of  MadrcUf  who 
has  formed  more  accurate  notions  on  Indian  History  than  any  person 
whooe  opinions  I  know, — notions  founded  on  a  careful  investigation  of  the 
remains  of  antiquity,  and  not  on  the  fictions  of  Indian  poets,  who  in  the 
extravagance  of  invention  exceed  even  the  fertile  genius  of  Greece. 

In  the  part  of  the  Yogini  Tomtro  which  I  have  procured,  and  which 
is  considered  as  the  highest  authority  concerning  every  thing  to  Kam" 
nu>j  the  pandit  of  the  mission  says  that  there  is  no  mention  of  Bhoggo- 
datto, but  that  the  god  Sib  prophecies  that  after  the  infidel  Norok, 
and  at  the  commencement  of  the  era  of  Saka,  that  is  about  the  end  of 
the  1st  century  of  our  era,  there  would  be  Sudrc  kings  of  Kamrup. 
The  first  raja  mentioned  is  Dwybswor,  in  whose  time  the  worship  of 
Kameswari  or  Kamakhya^  the  knowledge  of  which  had  hitherto  been 
confined  to  the  learned,  would  be  published  even  to  the  vulgar,  and  this 
would  hiqppen  at  the  very  beginning  of  the  era  of  Saka,  or  in  the  year  of 
b  2 
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our  era  76.  This  r£ja  is  said  to  hare  been  of  the  tribe  called  in  the 
Songskrito  language  Dhwor^  which  is  usually  applied  to  the  KaibortoM  of 
Bengal ;  but  it  may  be  doubted,  whether  the  prince  belonged  to  that  tribe 
which  is  not  one  of  Kamrup.  The  worship  of  the  Hnga  according  to 
the  prophecy  would  begin  in  the  19th  year  of  Saka  ;  some  indefinite  dme 
afler  that  period,  a  brahman  iMum  of  the  Korotoya  river  and  named 
NoGOSONKOR,  would  be  king,  and  extend  the  doctrine.  After  him,  but 
at  what  interval  is  not  mentioned,  would  be  a  rija  named  Jolpeswar* 
who  would  still  further  encourage  that  worship,  and  who  would  build  the 
celebrated  temple  of  Jolpis*  Very  considerable  ruins  are  at  no  great  dis- 
tance from  that  place  as  will  be  hereafter  described;  but  they  are  ascribed 
to  a  Pritkuy  who  may,  however,  have  been  a  person  of  the  same  fEonily. 

This  Prithu  r^ja  from  the  size  of  his  capital,  and  the  numerous 
works  raised  in  the  vicinity  by  various  dependents  and  connections  of  the 
court,  must  have  governed  a  large  extent  of  country,  and  for  a  consider-- 
able  period  of  time.  Although  he  is  in  some  measure  an  object  of  wor* 
ship  among  the  neighbouring  Hindus,  they  have  few  traditions  concern- 
ing the  place  from  whence  he  came,  nor  at  what  period  he  lived ;  and  I- 
heard  it  only  mentioned  by  one  old  man,  that  he  governed  before  the 
time  of  the  dynasty  which  will  be  next  mentioned. 

As  usual  he  is  considered  as  having  been  a  very  holy  personage,  who 
was  so  much  afraid  of  having  his  purity  sullied,  that,  on  the  approach 
of  an  abominable  tribe  of  impure  feeders  named  Kichok^  he  threw  him- 
self into  a  tank,  and  was  followed  by  all  his  guards,  so  that  the  jtown  was 
given  up  to  plunder,  and  the  family  ceased  to  reign.  At  present  the 
Kichok  are  a  kind' of  gipsies,  that  are  thinly  scattered  in  the  northern 
parts  of  India,  and  live  by  snaring  game,  telling  fortunes,  and  it  is  usually 
supposed  by  stealing.  It  must,  however,  be  observed,  that  this  tribe, 
which  in  the  Songskrito  language  is  called  Kirat,  would  at  one  time 
appear  to  have  been  really  powerful  in  this  vicinity ;  and  according  to 
the  Yogini  Tontro,  was  not  reduced  to  its  present  miserable  state,  until 
the  time  of  Vis  wo  Sing  ho,  who  will  be  hereafter  mentioned. 
-  There  is  also  a  tradition  in  the  country,  that  a  much  greater  portion 
of  Kamrup  formerly  belonged  to  the  BhotesA  than  does  at  present. 
I  am  inclined  to  think,  that  these  Bhoteas  were  really  the  Chinese,  whose 
histories,  I  believe,  mention  their  conquests  in  this  part  of  India,  and 
might  naturally  be  confounded  with  the  Bhoteas,  from  their  impure 
^Beding  and  from  having  made  their  attack  through  the  country  of  that 
people. 

It  would  not  appear,  that  during  the  dynasty  of  Adisur,  any  part  of 
this  district  was  comprehended  in  the  Hindu  kingdom  of  Bengal.     On 
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the  contrary,  about  that  thne,  or  not  long  after,  the  western  parts  of 
tins  country,  as  &r  as  the  JBrohmoputrOf  seem  to  have  been  subject 
to  a  family  of  princes,  the  first  of  whom,  that  has  left  any  traces,  was 
Dhormo  Pal.  Whether  or  not  from  his  name  we  may  suppose  that  he 
was  one  of  the  Pal  fiunily,  which  preceded  the  dynasty  of  Adisur,  who 
in  the  wreck  of  his  fiunily  may  have  saved  a  portion,  I  shall  not  venture  to 
determine.  From  the  works  that  are  attributed  to  Dhormo  Pal,  he 
would  appear  to  have  been  a  person  of  some  power,  and  even  the  works 
attributed  to  relations  and  dependents  of  his  family,  possess  some  degree 
of  magnitude.  He  is  said  to  have  had  a  brother  named  Manikchon- 
DRO,  who  seems  to  have  died  early,  and  to  have  left  the  management  of 
his  son  and  estate  to  his  wife  MoYyAWOTE.  This  lady  makes  a  con- 
spicuous figure  in  the  traditions  of  the  natives,  and  is  said  to  have  killed 
Dhormo  Pal  in  an  engagement  near  the  banks  of  the  Thta;  at  least 
the  raja  disappeared  during  the  battle  between  his  troops,  and  those  of 
his  sister-in-law.  Moynawote's  son  Gopichondro  succeeded  his 
tmcle,  and  seems  to  have  left  the  management  of  his  affairs  to  his  mother, 
and  for  some  time  to  have  indulged  himself  in  the  luxury  of  100  wives, 
among  whom  the  two  most  celebrated  for  beauty  and  rank  were  Hodna 
and  PoDNA,  one  of  whom,  if  not  both,  was  the  daughter  of  a  person  of 
considerable  rank  named  Horischondro.  When  Gopichondro  had 
grown  up,  and  probably,  when  he  had  been  satiated  with  the  pleasure 
which  women  bestow,  he  wished  to  interfere  in  business.  His  mother 
had  then  the  art  to  persuade  him  to  dedicate  his  life  to  religion ;  and 
having  placed  him  under  the  tuition  of  her  spiritual  gruide  f  guru  J  Ha- 
ripa  a  religious  mendicant,  (yogi)  of  remarkable  sanctity,  this  prince, 
changed  from  voluptuousness  to  superstition,  adopted  the  same  manner 
of  life  with  his  instructor,  and  is  supposed  to  be  now  wandering  in  the 
forests.  The  people  of  Kamrup  are  still  frequently  entertained  by  the 
songs  of  itinerant  bards  of  the  low  castes  called  yogif  who  repeat  the  poem 
called  Sibergiiy  which  gives  an  account  of  Gopichondro,  of  his  pious 
resignation  of  power,  and  the  lamentations  of  his  hundred  wives,  who  by 
no  means  approved  of  his  change  of  Ufe.  This  sdRg  is  in  the  vulgar 
language,  and  its  repetition  occupies  four  or  five  Hindu  hours  fcnr  two 

davs. 

■I 

As  the  iather  is  praised  by  the  Hindus  for  his  piety,  his  son  Horo- 
chondro,  or  Bhovochondro  as  his  name  is  here  more  usually  pro- 
nounced, is  given  as  an  example  of  stupidity,  who  with  his  minister  Go- 
vochondro  did  nothing  like  other  people,  and  turned  night  into  day, 
hud  day  into  night.  Many  examples  of  their  stupidity  are  related  to  serve 
as  amusement  to  the  youth  of  Bengal ;  but  the  raja  seems  to  have  lived 
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in  oopsiderable  splendour,  and  without  fear,  while  the  works  of  his  rela- 
tion SoRA  and  of  his  tributary  Bknna  show,  that  his  dependents  had 
considerable  power,  and  did  not  require  fortresses  to  enable  them  to 
live  in  security.  After  the  death  of  Bhovochokdro  there  came  a 
Pah.  raja  of  the  same  family  who  is  said  to  have  been  destroyed  by  a 
dynasty  that  I  shall  have  next  occasion  to  mention,  although  it  is  more 
probable  that  a  period  of  anarchy  intervened. 

The  princes  of  the  dynasty  of  Dhormo  Pal  are  supposed  to  have 
been  Khyoiriyos  ;  yet  this  seems  doubtful.  The  lady  Moynawote  had 
not  a  brahman  for  a  spiritual  guide,  but  this  important  office  was  held 
hy  a  yogiy  that  is  a  Sudra  dedicated  to  a  religious  life ;  and  there  is  great 
reason  to  beheve  that  the  yogis  who  repeat  the  songs,  are  descendants 
of  this  kind  of  priesthood,  who  were  degraded  by  Sonokor  Acuaryo, 
and  who  reject  the  brahmans  as  spiritual  guides,  although  in  order  to 
procure  a  miserable  existence  they  have  now  betaken  themselves  to 
weaving,  burning  lime,  and  other  low  employments.  In  the  soutii  of 
India  they  collect  and  vend  drugs,  and  pretend  to  practise  physic,  but. 
are  equally  obstinate  in  rejecting  the  instruction  of  the  sacred  orders. 

With  regard  to  the  next  dynasty  there  is  greater  certainty,  although 
as  usual  the  chronology  is  attended  with  many  difficulties.  According 
to  tradition  there  was  a  brahman  whose  name  is  unknown,  but  who  had 
a  servant  that  tended  his  cattle,  no  one  knows  where.  According  to 
some  this  servant  was  an  infidel  (otur)  most  probably  from  the  moun- 
tains of  Tripura  ;  but  concerning  this  different  persons  are  not  exactly 
agreed,  and  some  allege  that  it  was  his  mother  who  was  of  the  impure 
race,  and  that  she  bore  her  son  while  in  the  service  of  the  brahman. 
Many  complaints  were  lodged  against  this  fellow,  and  his  master  one 
day  was  desired  to  view  him  asleep  while  his  cattle  were  permitted  to 
destroy  the  crops  of  the  neighbours.  The  brahman  was  advancing  with 
a  determination  to  bestow  the  merited  punishment,  when  he  observed  the 
lines  on  the  naked  feet  of  his  servant,  and  immediately  by  his  profound 
skill  in  the  most  noble  science  of  Samudrik  Jyotishif  knew  that  the 
sleeper  would  becdine  a  prince.  On  this  discovery  the  brahman  paid 
hun  all  due  respect,  rendered  it  unnecessary  for  him  to  perform  any  low 
office,  and  shewed  ,him  still  more  kindness  by  disclosing  the  certainty 
of  his  future  greatness ;  the  servant  in  return  promised  that  when  he  be- 
came a  prince,  the  brahman  should  be  his  chief  minister,  (PiUroJ*  Ac- 
cordingly some  time  afterwards,  it  is  not  known  how,  he  became  king, 
and  is  said  to  have  destroyed  Pala,  the  successor  of  Horochondbo. 
ThiS)  however,  as  I  have  before  observed,  is  rather  doubtful ;  and  Kam^ 
fup  in  the  interval  had  probably  fallen  into  a  state  of  anarchy  favorable 
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for  an  upstart,  and  was  overrun  by  varioas  rude  tribes,  Koeh^  Mech^ 
Garoj  Kachharif  Rahhoy  Hajongf  Tripwra,  Bhoty  and  Nepehfij  who 
nether  ^ke  the  language  of  Bengal,  nor  had  adopted  the  religitm  of 
the  hrshnwiim,  although  numerous  fugitiyes  had  taken  refuge  from  the 
violenoe  of  Sultan  Jala ludd in,  as  mentioned  in  my  account  of  Dmaj" 
pwTf  and  had  diffused  some  degree  of  instruction,  or  at  least  had 
preserred  the  little  improvement  that  had  been  made  in  former  dynasties. 

The  new  raja  seems  to  have  been  much  guided  by  his  minister  the 
brahman,  asaomed  a  Hindu  title  Nilodhwafy  and  placed  himself  under 
the  tnitioD  of  the  sacred  order.  For  this  purpose  a  col<my  of  brahmans 
were  introdnoed  from  MaiihUof  and  from  thence  we  may  perhaps  infer 
the  country  of  the  minister.  There  is  no  trace  of  any  earlier  colony  of 
bnfamans  in  Kamrtip  than  this  from  MaithUOf  and  the  great  merits  of 
the  prince  were  rewarded  by  elevating  his  tribe  called  Khyen  to  the 
dignity  of  the  pure  Hindu.  It  is,  indeed,  contended  by  Rajbonosis, 
that  NiLODHwoj  was  of  their  caste,  and  that  the  Khyen  were  only  his 
Mrvants,  begotten  by  Rajbongsis  on  prostitutes  of  the  Khyotriyo  tribe> 
but  it  seems  h%hly  improbable  that  the  raja  would  procure  the  dignity  of 
pore  birth  for  the  ill^timate  o£bpring  of  his  servants,  while  his  own 
finnfly  remained  in  the  impure  tribe  of  Rajbongsi,  the  origin  of  which 
teems  to  me  of  a  later  date. 

The  raja  having  settled  his  government  built  a  city  called  Komoiapuvf 
and  his  suceessors  took  the  title  of  Komoteswar  or  lords  of  KomotOf 
while  the  title  of  Komatetwarit  or  lady  of  Komota^  was  bestowed  on 
tiie  ftunily  deity,  a  female  spirit,  as  usual,  delighting  in  blood. 

As  each  rlga  of  this  family  claimed  his  right  to  govern  on  the  autho- 
rity of  some  miracle,  it  was  discovered  by  Chokrodhwoj,  the  second 
prince,  that  Bhogodatto  had  received  from  Sib  an  amulet  fkohoj) 
which  rendered  him  invulnerable,  and  which  he  usually  wore  on  his  arm 
In  the  hurry  of  preparation  for  battle,  this  amulet  had  been  left  behind, 
on  the  day  when  Bhogodatto  was  killed,  and  lay  concealed  near  Hag* 
imapur  until  the  time  of  Chokrodhwoj,  when  this  prince  was  informed 
in  a  dream  how  the  amulet  might  be  found,  and  that  it  was  to  be  wor- 
ihipped  as  representing  Komotesworiy  as  it  is  to  this  day. 

During  this  dynasty  the  office  of  chief  minister  (P<Uro)  seems  to 
have  been  hereditary  as  well  as  the  regal  dignity,  and  the  brahman  «nd 
his  descendants  occupied  a  fortress  contiguous  to  the  walls  of  the  city ; 
but  the  government  does  not  seem  to  have  been  very  secure,  as  not  only 
the  royal  palace  and  the  residence  of  the  minister,  but  several  houses  of 
inferior  personages  seem  to  have  been  fortified,  although  situated  within 
the  immense  works  by  which  the  city  was  surrounded. 
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Chokrodhwoj  was  succeeded  by  Nilambor,  the  third  and  last 
prince  of  the  family.  His  dominions  are  said  to  have  extended  over  the 
greater  part  of  Kamrup  and  included  part  of  MoUyo  ;  for  the  fort  at 
GkoraghdU  is  said  to  have  been  one  of  his  erecting.  Numerous  public 
works,  especially  magnificent  roads,  are  attributed  to  this  prince,  who 
from  thence  seems  to  have  governed  his  country  with  attention,  but  the 
circumstances  related  concerning  his  overthrow  are  accompanied  with 
traits  of  the  most  savage  barbarity. 

Whether  from  a  natural  suspiciousness  of  temper  or  from  an  uncom- 
mon accuracy  of  observing  such  circumstances,  the  raja  on  entering  his 
women's  apartments  one  day  observed  traces,  which  convinced  him,  that 
a  man  had  been  there.  He  was  immediately  inflamed  with  jealousy,  and 
having  sent  people  to  watch,  a  young  brahman,  son  of  Sochi  Potro 
the  prime  minister,  was  soon  caught  attempting  to  enter  the  royal  apart- 
ments and  to  dishonor  his  master.  He  was  taken  before  the  king,  put 
privately  to  death,  and  part  of  his  body  was  prepared  for  food.  His 
father,  having  been  invited  to  a  grand  entertainment  given  by  the  king 
eat  of  his  son's  body ;  for  in  Kamrup  the  brahmans  are  allowed  great 
liberties  in  their  diet.  After  he  had  satiated  himself  with  this  monstrous 
food,  the  king  showed  him  his  son's  head,  and  informed  him  of  the  crime 
and  of  what  he  had  been  eating.  The  minister  is  said  to  have  acted 
with  a  presence  of  mind  well  suited  for  such  an  occasion.  He  said,  that 
his  son  had  no  doubt  deserved  any  punishment ;  but  as  the  king  had  made 
him  eat  such  a  horrid  repast,  that  he  could  no  longer  continue  in  his 
service,  but  would  retire  from  the  world,  and  dedicate  himself  to  the 
duties  of  a  religious  mendicant.  By  this  stratagem  he  was  allowed  to 
retire,  and  having  assumed  the  habit  of  a  sonny ashU  immediately  left 
Kamrup.  His  first  object  now  was  to  procure  revenge,  and  he  proceeded 
without  delay  to  Gaur^  when  he  laid  before  the  Moslem  king  informa- 
tion, that  was  followed  by  an  attack  on  Nil  am  bo  r.  For  some  time  how- 
ever the  invasion  did  not  seem  likely  to  terminate  in  success ;  for  after  a 
siege  of  12  years  the  Moslem  had  made  no  impression  on  the  works  of 
Komotapur.  Although  the  length  of  the  siege  is  probably  exceedingly 
exaggerated  by  tradition,  its  issue  probably  continued  long  doubtl^l ;  for 
the  invading  army  had  evidentiy  fortified  its  camp  with  much  care.  The 
pbce  is  said  to  have  been  taken  at  length  by  stratagem,  or  rather  by  the 
most  abominable  treachery.  The  Muhammadan  commander  informed 
the  king  by  message,  that  having  lost  all  hopes  of  taking  the  place,  he 
was  desirous  of  making  peace,  and  leaving  the  country  on  the  most 
friendly  terms.  This  having  been  accepted,  it  was  proposed  that  the 
ladies  of  the  Moslem  chiefs  should  pay  their  resipects  to  the  queen.     This 
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iilso  was  received  as  a  mark  of  polite  attention,  and  a  number  of  covered 
litters  were  adnutted  into  the  women's  apartments  within  the  citadel.  In 
-place  of  Moslem  ladies  these  litters  contained  arms,  and  the  bearers 
were  soldiers,  who  immediately  on  gaining  admission  seised  their  wea- 
pons, and  secured  the  person  of  the  raja,  who  was  put  into  an  iron  cage 
IB  order  to  afford  amusement  for  the  sultan  and  populace  of  Gaur ; 
on  the  way  he  contrived  to  escape,  and  has  ever  since  remained  con. 


The  Muhammadans  of  Ghor.aghat  attribute  the  destruction  of  Nilam- 
-BOR  to  their  &vorable  saint  Ismael  G'azi  of  whom  I  have  given  an 
account  in  the  report  concerning  Dinajpur.  By  the  Moslems  of  this 
district  he  is  considered  as  a  chief  of  saints,  and  several  places  of  wor- 
ship are  erected  to  his  memory,  or  over  precious  relics  that  belonged  to 
his  person.  But  this  reverence  has  probably  induced  them  to  magnify 
the  conquests  of  Ismabl  who  governed  Ghoraghat  in  the  reign  o^ 
N  as  RAT  Shah  ;  a  prince  whose  reign  commenced  about  the  year  of  ovr 
era  15^,  which  seems  to  be  somewhat  too  late  for  the  destruction  of 
Komotapur, 

Ib  the  manuscript  account  of  Bengal,  which  I  procured  at  Maldehy  it 
^s  said,  that  the  sultan  Hoseyk,  immediate  predecessor  of  Nasrat, 
conquered  Kamrupy  and  killed  its  king  Karup  Narain,  son  of  Mal- 
kongtar,  son  of  Sad  a  Lukhymon,  and  I  have  no  doubt,  that  these 
are  the  same  persons  with  liie  three  princes  of  Komotapur  ;  for  the  Hin- 
du rajas  have  so  many  titles,  that  one  person  may  choose  to  call  them  by 
a  name  totally  different  from  that  which  another  person  may  choose  to 
employ ;  and  the  time  of  the  events  will  not  admit  of  our  supposing 
that  a  dynasty  intervened  between  that  destroyed  by  Hoseyn,  and  the 
one  which  now  governs  the  small  portion  of  Kamrup  that  retains  some 
degree  of  independence. 

In  the  short  account  of  Assam  published  in  the  2nd  volume  of  the 
Asiatic  Researches,  which  seems  to  me  more  accurate  than  the  commen- 
tator is  willing  to  admit,  it  is  stated,  that  Huseyn  Shah,  a  king  of 
Bengal,  undertook  an  expedition  against  Assaniy  in  which  he  had  at  first 
considerable  success.  The  raja  retired  to  the  mountains,  and  the  son  of 
the  king  was  left  with  a  large  army  to  keep  possession  of  the  country. 
In  the  rainy  season  the  raja  descended  into  the  plains,  and  destroyed  the 
whole  invading  army,  who  were  all  either  killed  or  made  prisoners  (A. 
R.  II.  p.  180).  It  was  probably  this  rash  expedition,  which  frustrated 
the  conquest  of  Kamotapur,  and  rendered  it  necessary  for  the  Moslems 
to  retire,  after  a  possession  of  one  or  two  years.  Indeed  the  traditions  of 
the  Hindus  state,  that  they  made  no  stay  at  KomotapuVy  but  retreated 
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immediately  with  what  booty  they  could  procure.  This,  howeyer»  seems 
improbable,  and  I  shall  have  occasion  to  show,  that  within  the  walls  of 
Komota  there  are  probable  traces  of  the  Moslems  having  hegtm  very 
considerable  works,  which  have  been  broken  off  unfinished ;  it  is  there- 
fore probable  that  Nilambor  was  destroyed  by  Hoseyn  Shah  in  person* 
and  he  begun  to  reign  about  forty  years  before  the  usurpation  of  Sher 
Shah,  or  about  the  year  1496  of  our  era.  The  conquests  therefore  of 
IsMAEL  G'azi  must  be  confined  to  the  vicinity  of  Ghorctghat^  and  per- 
haps he  did  no  more  than  retain  these  small  portions  of  the  conquests 
made  by  the  sultan  Hoseyn,  where  he  founded  the  dty  named  after 
Nasrat,  the  successor  of  that  prince. 

The  overthrow  of  Nilambor  is  looked  upon  by  the  natives  as  a  most 
unfortunate  event  In  the  Yogini  Tontroy  it  is  told,  that  in  the  time  of 
NoROK,  a  most  holy  person,  Vosishtho  Moni  went  to  the  temple  of 
Kamakhya  and  was  refused  admittance  by  the  infidel  guardian.  As  such 
persons  conscious  of  their  worth  are  sometimes  apt  to  be  a-  great  deal  too 
irascible,  Vosishtho  prayed  that  the  temple  might  be  derived  of  all 
dignity,  which  accordingly  would  have  immediately  happened^  had  not  the 
goddess  of  love  (Kamakhya)  made  a  complaint  to  Siva,  who  although 
he  could  not  entirely  prevent  the  effects  of  the  holy  man's  imprecation 
(sang  ponj ;  yet  postponed  the  completion  until  the  destruction  of 
KomotapuTy  and  he  ordered,  that  this  degradation  should  continue  only 
until  the  restoration  of  the  KomoteswaVy  who,  as  I  have  said,  is  supposed 
to  be  still  alive,  and  his  return  is  anxiously  and  eagerly  expected  by  the 
people  of  Kamrupy  as  some  of  the  events  which  are  propheded  to  pre- 
cede the  restoration,  have  already  come  to  pass.  On  that  happy  occasion 
the  goddess  of  delight  will  be  restored  to  foil  glory,  and  the  four  nations 
of  usurpers  who  now  share  Kamrupy  will  be  extirpated  by  mutual 
slaughter.  These  nations  are  the  Ploo  /  or  Shoteas;  the  Saumar  or 
Assamese  ;  the  Kuvach  or  KocJh  who  govern  Vihar ;  and  the  Yovew  or 
barbarians  of  the  west,  who,  according  to  the  authority  of  the  Yogini 
Tontroy  are  descendants  of  Haihoyo  and  Talojonggho,  two  Khoffotry- 
yosy  who  on  account  of  cowardice  were  degraded  and  prohibited  from 
eating  pure  food,  and  from  following  the  doctrine  of  the  Vedas. 

Two  brothers  named  Chondon  and  Modon,  after  the  overthrow  of 
Nilambor,  established  a  short  government  of  eight  years  at  a  place 
called  Norolova^y  which  now  is  under  the  government  of  the  Deb  raja, 
and  is  about  thirty  miles  north  from  Komotapur.  This  power  was  not 
only  transient,  but  seems  to  have  extended  to  no  great  distance,  and  the 
parts  of  Kamrup  that  were  not  retained  by  the  Moslems,  seem  to  have 
Dsllen  again  into  anarchy  under  the  chiefe  of  the  rude  tribes^  which  I 
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fonnerly  meatkned.  Among  these  by  fur  the  most  powerful  were  the 
Koekj  who  had  a  munber  of  chiefs,  at  first  independenty  but  who  gradu- 
aUy  united  under  the  authority  of  one  of  themselves  named  Hajo.  He 
seems  to  have  been  a  person  of  great  Tigour,  and  reduced  under  his 
govemmesBt  the  whole  oi  this  district  except  GhoraghcUj  together  with 
most  of  that  portion  of  Assam  which  is  included  in  the  goyemment  of 
CrohaH  or  Kamirup,  He  had  no  children,  except  two  daughters  Hira 
and  JiRA. 

Hi&A,  before  the  rise  of  her  family,  had  been  married  to  a  certain 
Hkrta,  who  is  said  to  have  been  of  the  impure  tribe  called  Msch, 
Whether  Jira  was  married  or  not  is  not  known,  but  she  had  a  son 
named  Sisu,  while  her  sister  bore  a  son  named  Visu.  The  former  is 
said  to  be  ancestor  of  several  branches  of  the  fiunily  that  are  now  sub- 
ject to  the  company ;  but  Visu  succeeded  to  the  whole  power  of  his 
grandfiither.  As  he  was  not  contented  with  the  instruction  of  the 
KoUiasj  who  seem  to  have  been  the  original  priesthood  of  his  tribe^ 
ncnr  with  the  learning  of  the  brahnians  of  MaUhiloy  who  had  been  for« 
neriy  intarodboed,  he  procured  some  men  of  piety  (BaidiksJ  from  iSW- 
Aolto,  and  gave  them  the  title  of  Kamrtipi  brahmans,  and  these  form 
the  second  colony  of  the  sacred  order  that  has  settled  in  this  country. 

To  this  era  may  probably  be  referred  the  composition,  or  as  the  Hin- 
dus would  say  the  publication  of  many,  or  most  of  the  books  called 
Tontros  which  are  supposed  to  hare  been  communicated  by  the  god  Siva 
to  his  wife  Parboti  about  5000  years  ago.  One  of  the  most  celebrated 
of  these  compositions  the  Yogim  Tantro  I  am  indeed  informed,  men- 
tions the  amours  of  Hira  and  the  government  of  her  son ;  nor  is  there 
any  doubt  that  Kamrtip  is  usually  considered  as  the  grand  source  of  this 
system  of  magic,  and  the  period  between  the  time  of  Visu  and  of  hia 
great-grandson  Porikhyit  seems  to  have  been  the  only  period,  when 
the  Wraing  of  the  brahmans  flourished  in  that  country.  The  doctrinea 
omtuned  in  these  works  admit  of  many  indulgences  necessary  for  new 
converts,  and  to  enable  the  brahmans  to  share  in  the  pleasures  of  a  most 
sensual  people ;  and  they  inculcate  chiefly  the  worship  of  the  female  spirits 
that  are  appeased  with  blood,  which  was  the  original  worship  of  the  coun- 
try, and  which  has  now  become  very  generally  diffused  among  the  brah- 
mans of  Bengal,  with  whom  these  Tontros  are  in  the  highest  request. 

It  was  now  discovered  that  the  raja  was  not  a  son  of  the  poor  barba- 
rian Hbrya  ;  but  that  his  mother  although  bom  a  Koch^  was  not  only 
of  a  cd^estial  origin,  but  had  been  the  peculiar  favorite  of  the  god  Siva  ; 
who  had  passed  much  time  in  amorous  dalliance  with  the  damsel,  and 
was  the  actual  &ther  of  the  prince,  who  took  the  name  of  Viswo  Sinoho, 
c  2 
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and  bestowed  on  the  son  of  his  aunt  Jira  that  of  Siva  Singho;  and 
this  prince  also  claimed  for  his  mother,  the  honor  of  the  most  intimate 
favor  of  the  god,  whose  name  he  bore. 

Although  the   Yogini  Tontro  calls  the  father  of  Hira  a  barbarian 
(MlechchhoJ  ;  yet  it  has  been  discovered,  that  die  Koch  were  not  in 
hid  an  impure  tribe,  as  had  been  in  general  supposed ;  but  were  descended 
from  some  Khyotriyosy  who  had  fled  into  Kamrup^  and  the  adjacent 
country  of  Chiriy  in  order  to  escape  from  the  violence  of  Porosuram, 
when  that  deity  pm'sued  the  kings  of  the  earth,  and  gave  their  territories 
to  the  brahmans.     In  the  exile  the  descendants  of  the  KhyotriyoM  had 
departed  from  many  parts  of  the  Hmdu  law ;  and  on  this  account  were 
considered  impure.   This  seems  to  be  exactly  the  same  story,  which  Sir 
William  Jones  quotes  (A.  R.  II.  page  368),  from  the  Institutes  of 
Menu,  and  on  the  authority  of  which  he  deduced  the  origin  of  the  Chi-* 
nese  from  the  Hindus.     The  featm'es  both  of  Chmese  and  Koch  seem 
to  me  msuperable  objections  against  that  theory ;  and  I  have  no  doubt» 
that  both  the  passi^  of  Menu  and  the  fable  of  the  Koch  are  equally 
founded  on  national  vanity,  which,  however  unbecoming  iiTa  lawyer  or 
philosopher  like  Menu,  is  excusable  enoi]^h  in  the  Kach^  who  among 
the  people  with  whom  it  is  their  fortune  to  live,  are  naturally  desirous  of 
procuring  some  means  of  being  raised  from  the  dregs  of  impurity.     On 
this  pretended  descent  the  Koch,  or  at  least  all  of  them  that  have  adopted 
the  Hindu  religion  and  have  relinquished  their  impure  practices,  assume 
the  title  of  Bajbongsis,  or  descendants  of  princes ;  and  the  other  rude 
tribes  of  Kamrup  and  Chin,  such  as  Mech  and  Hafong,  who  have  fol- 
lowed their  example  in  religion,  have  assumed  the  same  title.      All  the 
descendants  of  Hira,  still  farther  elated  by  their  supposed  £vine  origin, 
assume  the  title  of  Deh  or  Lord,  and  all  the  reigning  princes  of  the 
fruraily  claim  the  title  of  Namyon  ;  which  among  the  Hindus  is  one  of 
the  names  of  the  supreme  deity. 

Viswo  Singho  was  so  weak  as  to  drvide  his  dominions  between  two 
sons  Naro  Narayon  and  Sukladhwoy.  The  former  obtained  the 
country  west  from  the  Ohhannokosh,  the  latter  obtained  the  country 
east  from  that  river,  together  with  both  sides  of  the  Brohmoputro.  I 
shall  now  proceed  to  give  an  account  of  this  bnmch  of  Uie  family  which 
was  the  most  considerable. 

SoKLODHwoY  scems  to  have  governed  without  any  remarkable  event, 
and  left  his  dominions  to  his  son  Roghu  Dev  Narayon.  He  had  two 
sons  PorikhyitN.  and  another*,  who  as  an  appanage  obtained  2>oro»^ 
which  his  descendants  still  retain  under  the  kings  a(  Assam,  Porikhyit 
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iMfwever,  prudently  retained  the  sovereignty  of  the  whole,  and  lived  at 
GUajhar  on  the  west  side  of  the  Godadhor  where  the  only  remains  to 
be  seen,  although  the  place  is  also  called  Atharo  Kothuy  or  eighteen 
castks,  clearly  evince  the  small  in^rovement  which  his  people  had  made 
in  the  arts ;  but  his  couit  seems  to  have  flourished  in  learning,  and  700 
brahmans  are  said  to  have  resided  at  his  capital. 

"^lien  Abul  Fazil  composed  the  Ayin  Akbery^  the  sub-division 
of  Che  kingdom  of  Vis  wo  Sinoho  was  not  known  at  Delhi;  although  in 
ail  probability  it  had  recently  taken  place.  From  prudential  motives  it 
had  perhaps  been  carefully  concealed^  and  the  two  branches  of  the&mily 
lived  in  an  amity  that  was  absolutely  necessary  for  their  safety.  Abul 
Fazil  says  that  '^  north  from  Bengal  is  the  province  of  Cooch  f"  Koch  J 
the  chief  of  which  commands  1000  horse  and  100,000  foot  (the  usual 
oriental  exaggeration).  Kamrup^  which  is  also  called  KanUah  (Komota 
the  old  capital)  makes  a  part  of  his  dominion."  Soon  after  this,  how* 
ever  it  is  said,  that  the  Muhammadan  governor  of  Dhaka  discovered 
the  real  state  of  a&irs,  and  became  very  urgent  with  Porikhyit  for 
tribute.  The  raja  being  afraid  did  not  absolutely  revise  to  comply,  but 
in  order  to  procure  favorable  terms  was  advised  to  undertake  a  journey 
to  Agray  where  he  was  kindly  received,  and  procured  an  order  from  the 
king,  directing  the  governor  to  take  whatever  tribute  the  raja  chose  to 
offer.  On  returning  to  Da^ca^  the  raja  who  was  totally  ignorant  of  hu- 
man affairs,  and  of  the  immensity  of  the  sum  offered  20,000,000  of  ru- 
pees and  returned  to  his  capital  highly  satisfied  with  his  conduct.  When 
his  minister  fPairoJ  exphuned  to  hira  the  nature  of  the  promise  which 
he  had  made,  the  poor  raja  was  thrown  into  consternation,  and  again  set 
out  for  Agroy  taking  his  minister  with  him,  in  order  to  avoid  such  mis- 
takes. Unfortunately  he  died  by  the  way  and  the  Moslems,  in  the  mean 
time,  took  possession  of  the  country,  in  order  to  recover  the  money  that 
had  been  promised"!^.  The  minister  proceeded  to  court,  where  after  some 
trouble  he  was  appointed  kanungoe  or  register  of  the  country,  which 
was  divided  into  four  sirkars.  UUro  Kid  or  Dhmgkiri  north  of  the 
Brohmoputroy  Dokhin  Kul  south  of  the  same,  Benggalbhufni  west  of 
the  Brohmoputroy  and  Kamrup  proper  called  so  as  containing  Gohati^ 
the  most  ancient  capital  of  the  country.  The  brother  of  Porikhyit 
was  confirmed  in  his  government  of  Dorongy  and  Chondro  Na rayon, 
the  son  of  the  unfortunate  raja,  received  very  large  estates  which  his 
descendants  still  retain  as  subjects.  These  I  shall  afterwards  have  occa- 
non  to  mention.  Large  estates  were  also  given  to  the  new  kanungoe 
from  vrhose  family  papers  these  accounts  are  taken. 

•  PoRiKBYiT'8  descendant!  are  the  rajas  of  i^ynae  according  to  the  records  of 
tbe  Diirraag  family. 
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The  Moslem  army  took  possession  of  the  country  about  the  year  1009 
of  the  Bengal  era,  that  is  A.  D.  1608  or  two  years  before  the  death  of 
Akber.  a  Mogul  genera]  (Fouzdar)  resided  at  RanggamaUy  and 
the  country  is  said  for  many  years  to  have  undei^ne  considerable  im- 
provements, especially  under  the  government  of  a  certain  noble  Hindu 
named  Manosingho. 

The  usual  desire  of  encroachment,  however,  induced  the  Moslems  in 
the  reign  of  Aurunozebe,  to  invade  Assamy  the  limits  of  which  were  then 
very  narrow,  but  the  people  were  fierce  of  their  independence,  were  in- 
vigorated by  a  nourishing  diet  and  strong  drink,  and  their  princes  still 
retained  their  energy  of  mind  and  had  not  sunk  under  the  enervating 
and  unceasing  ceremonies  of  the  Hindu  doctrine.  The  Mogul  army 
under  Meer  Jumla  was  completely  destroyed,  and  they  were  compelled 
to  cede  to  the  Assamese  the  whole  of  Sirkar  Kamrupy  and  a  portion  of 
VHorkul  and  Dokhfin  Kuly  which  have  ever  since  been  placed  under  the 
management  of  a  great  Assamese  officer,  and  form  the  government  of 
Kamrupy  which  is  about  a  third  part  of  the  whole  kingdom.  After  a 
residence  of  7d  years,  the  Muhammadans  withdrew  the  (Foujdari)  go- 
vernment of  Ranggamatiy  and  placed  the  station  of  the  governor  of  the 
frontier  at  Gkoraghaiy  as  I  have  mentioned  in  my  account  of  Dinaje^ 
pur.  Still,  however,  an  officer  dignified  with  the  title  of  Nawab  resided 
at  JRanggafHoH  with  some  troops ;  but  it  seemed  to  have  been  the  wish 
of  the  Mogul  government  to  encourage  the  growth  of  forests  and  reeds, 
which  might  serve  as  a  check  to  the  incursions  of  the  Assamese ;  and 
nothing  was  required  of  the  chiefe  descended  from  Porikhyit,  nor  from 
the  xemindars  of  the  hilly  countries,  but  a  tribute  in  a  great  measure 
nominal. 

The  conversion  of  the  kings  of  Assam  to  the  doctrines  of  the  brah- 
mans  of  Bengal,  which  happened  soon  after  the  overthrow  of  Meer 
Jumla  seems  to  have  put  a  total  stop  to  their  enterprise,  and  the  petty 
chiefs,  who  remained  nominally  under  the  authority  of  the  nawab  of 
RangganuUiy  would  have  been  entirely  uninterrupted  in  cutting  each 
other's  throats,  and  in  reducing  the  country  to  a  desert,  had  not  they  been 
assisted  by  the  Bhotensy  who  brought  several  of  them  under  their  au- 
thority and  continued  advancing,  when  the  Company's  gigantic  power 
put  a  stop  to  all  petty  attacks  of  that  nature.  A  tolerably  settled  fron- 
tier has  been  obtained ;  there  are  some  appearances  of  a  regular  govern- 
ment, and  cultivation  is  beginning  to  revive,  although  it  is  still  much 
retarded  by  the  constant  squabbles  of  the  chiefs,  and  the  liberty  which 
they  take  of  dictating  to  all  who  reside  on  their  property. 

I  shall  now  finish  this  historical  view  with  an  account  of  the  western 
division  of  Viswo  Singho's  dominions,  which  fell  to  the  share  of  his  son 
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NoRo  Naraik.  Tliis  di^isioa  comprehended  the  whole  nortibern  parts 
from  the  Chhonnokosh  to  the  MohanandOf  and  from  Sirkar  (jrAoro* 
ghat  to  the  moontainB  of  Skoian,  being  a  very  fertile  tract  of  country 
about  90  miles  from  N.  W.  to  S.  E.  and  60  miles  from  N.  £•  to  S.  W. 
The  north-west  extremity  of  this  territory  was  settled  on  the  descendants 
of  Sivo  SiNGHo  the  son  of  Jira»  the  grand-aunt  of  Naro  N.  from  among 
whom  the  rijas  were  bound  to  choose  their  chief  ministers  (RaykotJ. 
This  portion,  as  produdng  an  income  of  32,000  rupees  a  year,  was  called 
BoUrUhazai  (BatU  kazdri  R^J  but  the  general  name  given  to  the 
prindpality  was  Vthar^  as  having  been  the  scene  of  the  voluptuous  in- 
tercourse between  Siva  and  the  daughters  of  Hajo*  In  order  to  distin- 
guish this  Tlhar  from  the  large  territory  of  the  same  name  near  Paina 
it  has  been  usual  to  call  it  Koch  Vikar  (Coom  Beyhar^  Renk.^  ;  but 
an  remembrance  of  the  Koch  is  disagreeable  to  its  princes,  and  at  their 
ca{»tal  all  additional  appellations  given  to  FtAor  are  considered  as  ex- 
ceedingly unoourtly*. 

The  following  is  the  succession  of  these  princes  ;  but  among  these 
after  the  fifth  generation  are  some  sons  by  adoption,  and  tomeco-kteral> 
and  it  is  alleg^  illegitimate  successors,  of  which  I  have  been  able  to 
procure  no  satisfiu^tory  account :  Ist  Noro  N.,  5hid  Lokhtmi  N.,  Srd 
VbrN.,  4th  Pran  N.,  5th  Mod  N.,  6ih  Vosudev  N.,  7th  Mohindro  N^ 
SthDiNoN.,  9th  Rupo  N.f ,  10th  Upendro  N.,  11th  Devekdro  N^ 
12di  Dhairjtendro  N^  ISth  Rajendro  N.,  14th  Drorendro  N., 
15th  VijBNBRO  N49  18th  Khogekdro  N.§,  17th  Horendro  N^  the 

*  Hie  name  of  Kutka  vikar  it  donbtlcst  derived,  thoagh  the  people  now  know 
Bothiag  of  it,  from  the  Buddhist  monaster j  or  vihiora  which  existed  there  in  ancient 
times,  as  did  the  province  of  BehAr  from  another  monastery  near  Oaya,  or  at  Behdr, 

We  know  from  M.  Csoma's  Life  of  Sha'kya  (As.  Res.  XX.  310),  that  this  Muni 
died  ai  Ku$ka  the  capital  of  Kamrup,  (so  called  from  the  Kuska  grass  for  which  It 
was  famous :)  and  that  the  Chaitjfu  *'  of  the  head  ornament'*  was  distant  about 
fooT  miles  from  the  pair  of  s41  trees  near  this  town,  under  which  he  expired  (p.  31 1) ; 
for  says  Kunga  vo— *'  in  all  the  space  from  the  city  of  Ku$ha  to  the  river  Yig-ddn^  (the 
Toreika  /)  from  the  grove  of  the  si\  trees  to  the  Chaityat  13  miles  In  circumference,  there 
is  not  a  single  spot  which  is  not  occupied  by  wise  gods  of  great  power — some  rolling 
on  the  ground,  some  wringing  their  hands,  uttering  ejaculations,  some  oppressed  by 
great  sorrow,  sit  still,  and  some  depending  on  religion  say,  '  The  lord  who  in- 
structed us  in  many  things  that  were  pleasing,  agreeable  and  delightful  to  the  heart, 
has  been  delivered  from  pain !  "  It  would  be  very  desirable  to  examine  the  site 
and  remains  of  the  Jrtadka.vOara  minutely,  as  it  eau  hardly  be  doubted  that  the 
place  whose  champions  contended  for  the  possession  of  Buddha* $  relics  with  the  eight 
chief  powers  of  India,  must  have  been  at  that  time,  and  long  after,  a  town  of  great 
importance.  The  rich  valley  of  Anam  was  probably  then  what  it  seems  again  des* 
tiiMd  to  become  in  a  few  years.—Eo. 

t  An  usurper,  only  reigned  a  few  days  or  weeks.  |  Dh  airjtimdro  N.  restored  ? 

§  Khooikdeo,  was  the  N^r  d90  who  actually  governed  the  oountry  bat 
never  sisunied  the  title  of  rija« 
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reigning  prince.  By  the  natives  he  is  considered  as  a  very  pious  per* 
ison,  for  he  pays  no  attention  to  business,  but  passes  the  whole  of  his 
time  in  retirement  and  as  is  supposed,  much  of  it  in  prayers  ;  and  as  he 
lays  out  much  money  in  supporting  men  dedicated  to  a  religious  life,  of 
course  his  temporal  aflkirs  are  not  flourishing,  and  his  people  would 
'probably  suffer  less,  were  he  more  attentive  to  their  government ;  for  he 
is  said  to  be  desirous  of  renderii^  justice.  At  present  the  whole 
management  of  the  country  is  left  to  strangers,  who  are  allied  to  be 
mere  sharks,  but  all  the  chiefs  of  the  Rajhongsis  are  like  their  prince  ; 
no  one  is  said  to  be  either  able  or  willing  to  attend  to  business.  It  is 
supposed  by  the  natives  that  the  gods  have  bestowed*  an  extraordinary 
reward  on  the  virtue  of  the  r^ja.  He  has  50  wives,  and  it  is  commonly 
reported,  and  gravely  asserted  to  be  believed,  that  all  these  ladies  have 
often,  in  the  course  of  one  day,  received  the  most  intimate  proof  of  the 
raja's  affection  and  extraordinary  vigour.  The  accounts  which  I  have 
heard  of  this  chief  from  Europeans,  who  were  all  acquainted  with  him, 
differ  a  good  deal  from  the  above,  and  represent  him  as  a  poor  creature 
exhausted  by  drunkenness  and  debauchery. 

The  VUiar  rc^as  reckon  by  the  era  of  their  ancestor  Viswo,  and  sup* 
pose  that  he  began  in  the  Bengal  year  916  or  A.  D.  1509.  This  is 
scarcely  reconcilable  with  the  supposition  that  Hosbyn  Shah  destroyed 
Komotapur  after  a  long  siege,  as  he  began  about  1496  ;  especially  if 
we  suppose,  that  a  long  anarchy  took  place  between  the  governments  of 
NiLAMBOR  and  Vis  wo.  I  can  only  suppose  that  Ha  Jo  immediately  af- 
ter the  retreat  of  the  Moslems  began  to  acquire  great  power,  and  that 
the  era  begins  with  the  independence  of  the  country,  in  place  of  being 
reckoned  from  the  reign  of  Vis  wo,  the  impure  Hajo  being  considered 
by  the  descendants  of  the  gods  as  an  unworthy  connection.  It  must  far- 
ther be  observed,  that  from  an  inscription  on  a  temple  erected  by  Pr  an 
Narayon,  the  great-grandson  of  Vis  wo,  that  prince  was  alive  in  the 
year  of  SaJcadityo  1587  or  A.  D,  1665,  so  that  ^vq  reigns  according  to 
the  era  of  Vis  wo,  occupied  156  years  while  the  thirteen  following  reigna 
have  only  occupied  144  years.  It  must  be  also  observed,  that  the  era  of 
Viswo  does  not  appear  to  have  been  in  use  in  the  year  1665,  and  is  a 
recent  invention  which  can  have  no  great  authority  ;  yet  I  do  not  think 
it  much  antedated,  as  the  government  of  Porikhyit,  a  great-grandson 
of  Vis  wo,  was  destroyed  in  the  year  1603. 

After  the  division  of  their  territory  into  two  principalities,  the  Koch^ 
sensible  of  their  weakness,  are  said  to  have  erected  a  line  of  fortifications 
along  their  southern  frontier.  This  still  remains,  and  is  attributed  to 
Mod,  the  5th  prince  of  Ft&ar,  but  it  proved  an  effectual  protection  to 
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htt  pari  of  the  cumitry  for  only  a  very  short  period.  Ahoatthe  begin- 
iimg  of  the  18th  century  the  Mohammadans,  under  the  command  of  a 
certain  Ebadut  Khan,  were  able  to  wrest  from  his  descendants  the 
^striets  which  in  the  Bengal  atlas  were  called  JBoodah  and  Rungpur  ; 
and,  as  if  they  had  conquered  the  whole,  erected  them  into  a  new  sirkar 
ciUed  Koch  Vthar  or  Kochar,  Indeed  it  comprehends  at  least  a  third 
of  the  whole  principalityi  and  that  by  &r  the  most  improved,  although 
this  is  probably  owing,  in  a  great  measure  to  its  change  of  masters. 

The  oonfiision  that  ensued  in  the  Mogul  government  secured  the  VU 
har  fiunily  from  fiuther  encroachment  on  that  side,  but  their  reduced 
state  now  exposed  them  to  the  depredations  of  Dev  rija  who  deprived 
them  of  one  half  of  their  remaining  territories.  The  attack  indeed  was 
on  the  point  of  proving  entirely  ruinous,  when  Dorpo  Dbv  the  Raykot^ 
or  hereditary  minister,  having  laid  aside  all  regard  to  his  duty,  rebelled 
against  his  sovereign  and  kinsman.  He  entered  into  an  alliance  with 
the  Dbv  raja,  and  ceded  to  him  a  considerable  portion  of  the  Bo'tris' 
hazdrif  on  condition  of  behig  supported  in  overthrowing  the  raja,  to 
whose  title  in  fact  there  were  some  objections.  Having  procured  troops 
from  JBhaian  he  invaded  Vthar,  The  raja  in  despair*  applied  for  as- 
■staiioe  to  the  Company,  and  to  secure  protection  engaged  to  pay  one  half 
of  his  revenue.  Accordingly  in  1772  Captain  Jones  with  a  battalion  of 
sepoys  routed  Dorpo  Dev,  who  took  refuge  in  Bhottm.  Captain  Jones 
Mowed  and  in  1773  took  the  fortress  of  DoUm  Koth,  on  which  the 
Dkv  rija  and  Dorpo  sued  for  peace.  This  was  granted,  and  the  parts 
of  BoUrU'hazdri  that  had  not  been  ceded  to  Bhotan^  were  restored  to 
Dorpo  ;  but  he  was  placed  exactly  on  the  same  footing  as  an  ordinary 
lemindar,  and  a  revenue  was  fixed  on  his  lands,  while  he  lost  all  authority 
in  the  remnant  of  Vthar  which  does  not  now  exceed  one-third  of  its  ori- 
ginal dimensions,  and  pays  as  a  tribute  what  is  supposed  to  be  one  half 
of  ita  net  revenue.  In  settling  the  frontier  great  &vor  and  lenity  seem 
to  have  been  shown  to  the  Bhoteahs,  probably  with  a  view  of  gaining 
their  friendship  in  an  expectation  of  commercial  advantages,  that  would 
appear  to  be  chimerical ;  some  favor,  however,  has  also  be.  n  shown  to 
the  r£ja.  When  the  Moslems  settled  their  new  conquest  of  sirkap 
Kooch  Vihar^  they  gave  the  zemindaries,  or  management  of  the  soil,  to 
various  officers  and  servants  of  the  rija,  by  whose  treachery  they  pro- 
bably had  been  assisted.  Among  these,  three  considerable  estates  were 
in  the  possession  of  a  branch  of  the  fiunily,  from  among  the  members  of 
which  the  Ncunr  deo  or  commander  of  the  troops,  was  always  ap- 

*  The  rij«  was  carried  off  by  the  Bkoteat  and  the  l^«rtr  deo  applied  to  the 
Saglbh  Goveranieiit. 
C 
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pointed  ;  and  these  estiUes  had  been  granted  as  a  part  of  the  means  by 
which  the  expense  of  the  army  was  to  be  defrayed.  The  descendants 
of  the  Naxir  deo  had  enjoyed  these  estates  from  the  time  of  the  Mos- 
lem conquest,  but  on  the  British  army  being  bound  by  treaty  to  defend 
the  country,  the  rija  represented  that  he  had  no  occasion  to  support  a 
military  establishment,  and  that  therefore  the  general  had  no  pretence 
for  keeping  lands  to  enable  him  to  maintain  soldiers.  It  has  been 
thought  just  to  allow  the  raja  to  enjoy  these  estates  as  a  zemindar,  and 
to  receive  whatever  profits  may  be  derived  from  their  management.  The 
possession  which  the  Nazir  deo  had  obtained  from  the  Moslems  seems 
to  render  the  case  doubtful ;  but  the  claim  of  the  rfija  is  certainly  poe* 
sessed  of  great  weight*. 

*  In  1788-89|  Messrs.  MsacsB  and  Chahnbt  were  appointed  to  inTeatigato 
amongst  other  matters,  the  respective  claims  of  the  r4|a  and  Nazir  Deo.  From  the 
docaments  presented  to  them  there  does  not  appear  to  be  any  grounds  for  supposing 
that  the  Moslems  had  any  thing  to  do  with  the  partition  of  the  eonntry  into  three 
estates  between  the  Raja,  the  y astir  Deo^  and  JDetPon  Deo.  For  some  generations  tlie 
rijas  had  been  appointed  by  the  Naair  Deo^  and  it  was  acknowledged  to  the  com* 
nissioners  that  the  Nazir  Deo**  sanction  was  necessary  to  give  validity  to  the  en« 
thronement  of  the  rAjas.  The  Naxir  Deo  claimed  a  9  anas  IS  cowry  share  in  the  rij, 
aad  though  this  may  seem  exorbitant,  yet  considering  the  power  of  the  Natir  Deo9 
as  commanders  in  chief,  it  may  be  believed  that  the  r&jas,  who  were  entirely  Indebted 
to  the  Nazir  Deot  for  their  thrones,  had  voluntarily  submitted  to  the  considerations 
proposed  by  the  Nazir  Deot.  The  commissioners  gave  no  opinion  on  the  respective 
claims,  but  merely  sabmlttcd  the  evidence  collected  by  them  to  Government.  Amongst 
the  documents  submitted,  are  the  accounts  of  receipts  and  disbursements  of  the  r&j 
from  118 1  to  j  189  B.  E.  or  during  the  period  of  the  reigns  of  the  two  preceding  rajaa 
and  the  two  first  years  of  the  reign  of  the  present  r^la*  la  these  accounts  the  col. 
lections  are  entered  in  the  names  of  the  three  sharers  acconUng  to  their  respective 
shares,  and  the  disbursemente  are  made  in  the  same  manner.  The  Company's  tri- 
bute, which  is  expressly  for  the  maintonance  of  troops,  aad  the  pay  of  the  retained 
Sebnndies,  are  thus  made  general  charges  ag«inst  the  three  sharers,  not  against  the 
Nazir  Deo  alone ;  and  in  the  same  raanaer  are  charged  all  the  Durbar  charges  and 
charges  of  the  courts,  not  agalast  the  rCja*s  share  only.  This  seems  to  disprove  the 
r^ia's  claim.  For  many  years  these  claims  were  under  discussion  with  our  Govern- 
ment,  and  the  Nazir  was  obliged  to  be  satisfied,  until  they  were  settled,  with  a  assail 
estate  and  500  rupees  a  month.  At  length  the  Government  on  a  discovery  of  the 
r^a*s  Independence,  and  the  Nazir  Deo's  subjection  to  him,  declined  to  interfere  nnd 
referred  the  claims  to  the  justice,  equity,  and  good  conscience  of  the  rija.  It  seema 
needless  to  add,  that  the  Nazir  Deo*s  claims  are  still  in  abeyance,  but  the  r^a  has 
ever  since  been  endeavouring  to  recover  half  the  estate  settled  on  the  ^osir  i>ea 
through  the  intercession  of  the  British  Govcrnmeut— F.  J. 
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ISIO.  BI890  SiNOH— Foonder  of  tiie  djttMty,  and  MOd  to  be  of  divine  origiA;  kU 
brother  Skbso  Siii«h  Rotcot,  was  the  ancestor  of  the  Bykunipur  rljas. 

1563.  NoRNAftAiN,  ion  of  Biaso  Simoh,  whoee  yonager  brothers  were  Sookla- 
PVDoa,  Cbillakai  aod  No«aiv«H.  The  two  flret  appear  to  have  invaded 
ilasMi,  and  the  preaent  i^as  of  Dmmpig  Bijiue  and  BelMUk  trace  their  de* 
acentfrom  SooKLADUDoa;  froa^  the  third  brother  are  desoended  the  rijaa 
of  PmfoA  ia  Rmm^pmr. 

1M7.  LOKBUTAKAIH,  SOtt  Of  NOftNARAIW.^ 

IMI.  BBBmNAMAiK,  eon  of  Lokhbvabaih. 

1626.  Pbanitabain,  sob  of  Bbbbvabain. 

1665.  MoHUBKABAiN,  SOU  of  Pbammabain,  died  without  issue. 

1660.  BvaroDBBNABAtir,  third  brother  of  the  preceding^ ,  he  was  pat  to  death 
by  JvGOOMABAiN  NabibDbo,  son  of  GoaaiNB  Mohbbnabain  Nab ib  Dbo, 
on  which  Bbojb  Dbo  and  Juo  Dao  brought  ap  a  force  froa^  ^kmtpvr,  pat 
to  flight  the  Natrir  Dee,  and  set  up  Mobikdkbnabaxn  as  rija.  He  died 
without  issue. 

1680.  Mohindbbmabain,  sob  of  Maknabain,  tlie  son  of  BiasKONABAiy,  se- 
cond brother  of  BvaTOBBBNABAiN.  He  dyiog  without  issue,  Cooeh  Bthdr 
was  again  invaded  by  Bhojb  Dbo  aod  Juo  Dbo,  rAjas  of  Bykunipw,  but  were 
defeated  by  Sontonabain,  then  the  Nitzir  Deo,  a  grandson  of  GoasiNB 
MoHBByABAiN,  brother  of  r4ja  Bbbbmabain,  who  setup  Ids  first  cousin 
•n  the  throne. 

1669.  Boofmabain,  bob  of  Jooootnabain,  the  eldeat  son  of  Gossimb  Mohbb- 
WABA.IN.  On  liis  succession  Cooeh  Behir  appears  to  have  been  divided  into 
three  shares,  between  the  Rija,  the  Nazir  Deo^  and  the  JVoj ir  Dee*ff  elder 
brother,  Suttnabain,  who  was  created  Dewan  Z>e*. 

1714.  OoPBBMDBBNABAiN,  grcat-great-grcat  grandson  of  Roopnabain,  was  sat 
Bp  by  KoBHiNDBBWABAiN,  NoMtr  Dco,  his  great  uncie ;  but  Dbbnnabaik 
the  SOB  of  ths  Dewan  Deo,  Suitnabaxn,  attempted  to  seise  the  throne 
with  the  assistance  of  some  Mogul  troops ;  he  was,  however,  defeated,  aad  fied 
to  JuM^par. 

1763.  DBBiyBBBMABAiK,  BBCceedcd  his  father  Oopbbndbbkabain,  and  died  with- 
oat  issue. 

1765.  DUBOIMBBBNABAIN,  SOU  of  KuBONABAiN,  Devau  Deo,  brother  of  Oopbem- 
BBBNABAiN,  succcedcd  DUBJiNDBBNABAiK,  being  Carried  of  by  the 
Bhoteahs,  the  Ncstr  Deo,  Koohindbbnabain,  set  up  Dubjinbbbnabain's 
brother,  Rajimbbbmabain. 

1769.  Rajindbbnabaim,  was  succeeded  by  Dubjindbbnabain's  son. 

1771.  HuBBiNDBBMABAXN :  the  year  after  he  ascended  the  throne,  Koohindbb- 
MABAIM  the  J\^a2ir  Dee  called  in  the  assistance  of  the  British,  with  wliom 
he  made  a  treaty  in  177S,  in  consequence  of  the  defeat  of  the  Bhotealis  by  the 
British  tioops  under  Captain  Jonbs,  Dujinobbnabaim  was  released  and 
again  snoeeeded  to  the  tluroae,  on  his  son*8  death. 

1774.  DuBOiNDBBNABAiN :  he  was  succeeded  by  his  second  son. 

1763.  HuBBiNBBBNABAiN,  the  present  vl^awho  had  seven  sons,  viz.  Sbbbikdbb- 

3VABAIN*,     MBOlNDBBMABAINf,      MOBIMDBBMABAINtt     BhOJINDBBNA- 
BAIM§,    POOLINDBBNABAIN,    JaOOINDEBNABAXN,     NbbBOINOBBNABAIN. 

«  living.  t  Dead.  ?  t  Dead.  ? 

§  The  r4ja  wishes  this  son  to  be  considered  his  successor,  but  he  has  not  been 
created  JoBb  r4ja,   (YvvdrdJa.J—V.J.  3.  F. 

c  2 
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II, — Notice  ofihe  HwMayan  Vulture  Bogle.  %  Lieut*  T.  Hvtton. 

In  a  former  notice  of  this  bird,  drawn  up  from  the  examination  of  an 
injured  and  decaying  specimen,  I  pointed  out  characters  which  I  thought 
would  entitle  it  to  be  ranked  as  a  new  and  distinct  species  from  that 
known  as  the  Gypaetos  Barhatus^  or  Bearded  Vulture. 

I  have  since  that  time  had  opportunities  of  examining  many  recently 
killed  specimens  in  various  stages  of  plumage,  from  the  yearling  to  the 
adult  bird,  and  the  result  of  my  observations  during  nearly  two  yean, 
is  to  leave  me  still  farther  convinced  of  the  correctness  of  my  conjecture 
as  to  its  distinctness  from  the  Lammer  Geyer  of  the  Swiss,  and  the 
Bearded  Vulture  of  authors. 

Mr.  Hodgson,  in  a  paper  subsequent  to  my  former  notice,  describes 
a  Himalayan  Gypaetos,  and  pronounces  it  to  be  the  European  Bird,  but 
I  think  I  shall  be  able  to  show  that  the  subject  of  the  present  paper 
possesses  two  constant  characters,  which  are  wanting  in  the  former 
bird,  and  which,  being  constant,  I  believe  to  be  sufficient  to  entitle  their 
possessor  to  rank  as  a  species  new  to  science. 

The  characters  I  allude  to,  are,  the  dark  gorget  at  the  bottom  of  the 
neck,  across  the  orange  of  the  under  parts,  which  is  always  wanting 
in  the  G,  Barhatusy  or  of  which  at  least  no  mention  is  made  by  any 
author  that  I  have  been  able  to  consult* ; — and  the  relation  which  the 
first  prime  quill  bears  to  the  length  of  the  third. 

Mr.  Hodgson's  bird,  though  stated  to  the  contrary  by  him,  I  should 
conjecture  to  have  been  immaturef  as  well  as  under  moult;  for  he  des- 
cribes it  as  possessing  brown  feathers  about  the  neck,  which  in  the  adult 
bird  is  never  the  case ;  and  moreover  he  gives  the  fburHi  quill  longest, 
which  character  if  correct  and  constant  would  at  once  distinguish  it, 
not  only  irom  the  present  subject,  but  also  from  the  known  Bearded 
Vulture,  in  both  of  which  the  Mtnl  quill  is  the  longest. 

Mr.  Hodgson  asks  also,  in  his  postscript,  in  reference  to  my  descrip- 
tion, ^<  Is  there  not  here  some  undue  allowance  for  shrinking  in  his  old 
and  mutilated  specimen?"  My  answer  is,  *  On  the  contrary,  I  supposed 
an  unskilful  hand  to  have  stretched  it  in  skinning,  and  consequently 
errin|^  on  the  safe  side,  gave  9|  feet  of  expanse,  or  less  than  the  actual 
measurement.' 

The  reason  for  asking  this  question,  is  not  however  quite  apparent^ 
since  he  has  in  the  same  paper  allowed  it  to  be  probable  that  the  bird 
may  attain  an  expanse  of  eleven  feet,  or  eighteen  inches  more  thaa 
mine* 

*  Briston:   Cuvter:  Gardeos  mod  Menagerie  Zoological  Socittty:  Stark'a  £le« 
ments  Nat.  Hist.  BncyclopRdia  Metropolitana,  &c. 
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I  have  seen  these  birds  from  Suhaihm  to  the  Snowy  range;  they 
are  by  no  means  of  rare  occurrence  throughout  the  Hills,  and  at  Simla 
are  sometimea  even  numerous.  They  may  be  seen  in  all  stages  of 
plumage,  from  the  dark-colored  yearling,  to  the  rich  orange  hue  of  the 
adult.  During  its  flight  the  dark  gorget  on  the  breast  of  the  mature 
bird  is  distinctly  visible,  and  is  darkest  and  most  conspicuous  in  the 
lemale.  Immature  birds  have  the  plumage  of  a  dark  brownish  or  black- 
ish colour,  varied  according  to  age,  with  a  few  buff  or  dusky  orange 
feathers  intermixed;  the  under  parts  are  also  dark  and  the  gorget  conse- 
quently wanting.  In  those  of  the  first  year,  the  black  bristles  leading 
over  the  eyes  to  the  hind  part  of  the  head  are  likewise  wanting,  but  in 
the  second  and  after  years,  as  the  plumage  advances  to  maturity,  these 
bristles  also  appear. 

Their  fli^t  is  strong  and  swift,  and  in  the  habit  of  sweeping  through 
the  air  on  extended  wing,  and  in  the  occasional  deep  bending  of  the 
pinions  as  they  renew  the  force  of  their  advance,  they  are  not  unlike  the 
Wandering  Albatross  (Diomedea  ejtulausjy  and  this  resemblance  is  oft^i 
much  heightened  during  the  rainy  season,  when  the  white  clouds  rolling 
through  the  dark  valleys  of  the  Hills,  give  to  the  scene  the  appearance 
of  a  stormy  sea.  The  Himalayan  Vulture  Eagle,  though  often  seen 
by  two  and  three  at  a  time,  is  not  gregarious;  they  feed  on  offid  and 
carrion  and  the  smaller  animab,  and  like  the  kite  (Falco  cheelaj  will 
carry  off  portions  of  flesh  in  their  talons  and  devour  them  on  the  wing. 
They  are  wary  birds  and  will  not  descend  to  a  bait  as  long  as  they 
perceive  any  person  on  the  watch;  they  are  difficult  to  bring  within 
range  of  shot  in  consequence,  and  unless  the  fowler  lies  concealed  he 
may  often  watch  for  days  without  succeeding  in  bringing  down  a  spe<;i- 
men.  When  pressed  by  hunger,  however,  which  in  these  regions  must 
sometimes  be  the  case,  he  becomes  much  bolder  and  is  more  regardless 
of  danger,  though  still  somewhat  cautious  in  his  approach  to  man.  If 
flesh  be  left  exposed  unwatched,  he  does  not  scruple  to  take  his  share, 
using  the  utmost  despatch  and  casting  a  keen  glance  around  as  if  con- 
scious of  the  theft  and  fearful  of  detection.  On  alighting,  the  attitude,  and 
particularly  the  gait  in  walking,  very  strongly  resemble  those  of  the 
**  Neophron  percuopterusy**  the  head  and  neck  being  held  rather  erect 
and  the  feet,  in  walking,  lifted  high  off  the  ground. 

The  only  sound  I  have  heard  them  emity  is  a  hoarse  croaking  note 
uttered  when  angry. 

They  moult  once  in  the  year,  during  the  months  of  May,  June  and 
part  of  July. 

I  have  occasionally  seen  them  soaring  round  in  company  with  the 
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kite  and  Neophron  percuopUrus^  while  the  PofUUeherry  and  Indian 
Vultores  (  V.  poniieerianui  and  V,  Indieut)  were  feasting  on  a  carcaaa 
in  the  depth  of  the  glen  below. 

They  select  some  retired  and  nearly  inaccessible  dilF  or  ledge  of 
rock  whenever  they  seek  to  build  their  nests,  which  they  oonunence  in 
April,  and  the  young  are  ready  to  take  wing  about  the  end  of  June. 

On  a  comparison  of  Nos.  1  and  3,  with  the  description  of  the  muti- 
lated bird  formerly  g^iven  by  me  it  will  be  seen  that  the  relative  length 
of  the  primary  quills  is  as  near  as  possible  the  same  in  all,  speaking  not 
only  to  the  accuracy  of  my  measurements  of  the  decaying  specimen,  but 
affording  a  strong  additional  reason  for  separating  the  Himalayan  from 
the  European  Gffpaetoey  in  which  the  first  quill  is  represented  as  nearly 
equal  to  the  second  and  thirdf  while  in  the  present  species  the  third 
quiU,  in  adult  birds,  uniformly  exceeds  the  first,  at  the  least,  by  three 
inches  and  a  half. 

Thus  my  own  conviction  is,  that  the  relative  length  of  the  primary 
quills,  together  with  the  black  gorget  on  the  lower  part  of  the  neck, 
Ibmish  two  constant  characters,  uniformly  foreign  to  the  Bearded 
Vulture  of  authors,  and  I  have  Uierefore  ventured  to  offer  it  as  a  species 
new  to  science,  under  the  title  of 

Gtpabtos  Hbhachalanus. 

G.  supra  fusoo^iiger,  subtus  ferrugineus;  coUo  obscurior,  infra  pal- 
lidior;  coUo  inferiore  nigro  circumcincto;  primoribus,  rectridbusque 
cinereis,  marginibus  nigrexentibus ;  remige  tertio  cssteris  longiore,  d|  polL 
prinnun  exoedente.     In  caeteris  G.  Barbate  similis. 

The  following  are  correct  measurements  and  descriptions  of  bird!)  of 
various  ages. 

No.  1.  Adult  in  full  plumage. 

Length  from  tip  of  bill  to  end  of  tail. 

Breadth  of  expanded  wings. 

Length  of  the  bill  from  tip  to  gnpe. 

Basal  height, 

Basal  breadth  at  the  gape. 

Point  of  bill  fnlling  below  the  under  mandible. 

Tail  of  19  feathers,  forming  a  wedge. 

The  two  central  feathers  of  which  are  in  length. 

The  first  from  the  centre  is    0|  in.    less  or 

The  second        „  „     1     in.    less  or 

third  „  „     li  ins.  less  or 

fourth         „  „     14  ins.  less  or 

fifth  or  outermost     „    S^  ins.  less  or 
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Tlie  outer  feaiher  is  therefore  7  inches  shorter  than  th^  central  one. 
The  first  quill  of  the  wings  is  S/,  inches  less  than  the  Snd. 
„  second  „  „  0^\  inch  less  than  the  3rd. 

„   third     „  „  1      inch  longer  than  the  4th. 

The  third  qnill  is  therefore  the  longest^  and  exceeds  the  first  hy 

3^  inches. 

Head  clothed  with  short  and  somewhat  down-like  whitish  feathers, 
with  a  black  line  of  strong  hairs  arising  fit>ni  the  base  of  the  upper 
mandible  running  over  each  eye,  and  turning  round  to  the  back  part  of 
the  head,  but  not  joining.      A  short  black  stripe  or  moustache  running 
backwards  from  the  gape,  covering  the  ears,  which  are  on  a  line  with 
tiie  mouth.     Nostrils  and  cere  concealed  beneath  strong  black  bristles^ 
dii«cted  forwards.     Chin  with  a  bunch  of  black  bristles  hanging  down 
like  a  beard;  from  thence,  the  throat,  neck,  breast,  belly,  vent  and  thighs 
are  femginous  or  pale  orange,  darkest  on  the  chin  and  throat,  palest 
on  llie  Tent  and  thighs ;  upper  half  of  the  back  part  of  the  neck,  buff  or 
very  pale  orange;  lower  half  of  the  same,  deep  black,  as  also  the  back 
and  rump,  each  feather  with  a  narrow  white  shaft:  upper  smaller  wing 
coverts  black,  with  a  buff  or  ferruginous  stripe  down  the  shaft,  ending  in 
a  somewhat  triangular  spot  of  the  same  color;   under  wing  coverts  the 
same.  From  the  black  on  the  hind  part  of  the  neck,  across  the  orange 
feathers  of  the  breast,  runs  a  band  of  deep  brown  or  black,  forming  a 
well  marked  collar  or  garget.     Large  wing  coverts  above,  all  the  quills 
of  the  wings  and  tail,  ashy  black  with  darker  edges,  the  shafts  white. 
Tail  of  twelve  feathers  and  wedged.     Bill  horn-colored;  legs  clothed  to 
the  toes  with  pale  ferruginous  feathers;  toes  bluish  lead  color;  claws 
blacky  strong  and  curved.     Under  side  of  the  wings  pale  cinereous,  the 
ends  of  tJie  quills  blackish. 

This  bird  was  shot  at  Tootoo  in  September  1836,  about  5  marches 
from  Smkh  and  was  in  full  plumage,  the  moult  taking  place  in  May 
and  June. 

Thb  description  will  be  found  generally  applicable  to  all  adult  birds, 
with  the  exception  of  the  length  and  breadth,  in  which  there  is  great 
variety. 

No.  2.  Adult  and  moulting;  plumage  in  all  respects  agreeing  with 
the  last. 

Ft,    in. 
Length  from  tip  of  bill  to  end  of  tail,  ...    S    7 

Expanse  of  tings,  ...  8  6 

Length  of  bill,  ...  o  i 

Basal  height,  ...  0  2 

Basal  brettdthy  ...  o  Sj 

^  Point  falling  below  the  under  mandible^  ...  o  0^ 

The  third  quill  of  the  wings  longest. 
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Shot  at  Simloy   16th  May  1837,  while  devmuring  some  raw  flesh 
laid  out  as  a  bait. 

Had  the  plumage  been  perfect,  it  would  have  exceeded  the  last  in 
size. 

No.  3.  Young  of  the  first  year,  in  moult. 

Length,    3        ft.  9  in.    Breadth,    /^.    8    9  tfi. 
The  first  quill  3^  inches  less  than  the  second. 
„  second    „     0^  inch  less  than  the  third* 
„  third       „     0^  inch  longer  than  the  fourth. 
The  3rd  quill  longest. 
The  relative  length  of  the  quills  agrees  closely  with  the  for^^ing 
birds,  something  being  allowed  for  moulting.      Plumage  above  dark 
brown,  clouded  with  black,  with  a  few  buff  or  pale  brown  feathers  on  the 
upper  part  of  the  back.     Head  black,  as  also  the  upper  part  of  the  neck. 
Line  of  bristles  over  the  eyes  wanting.     Strong  over  the  cere  and  on 
the  beard.     Chin,  throat  and  neck  beneath,  sooty  black,  from  thence  to 
the  vent,  dusky  or  pale  brown.     Under  wing  coverts  dusky. 
Shot  at  Siinla,  July  1837. 
No.  4.  Young  of  the  2nd  or  3rd  year,  in  moult. 

Ft.    in. 
Length,  Z  ft.  9  in.  Breadth,  %  ft.  4>  in. 
Length  of  bill,  ...     0    3| 

Basal  height,  ...    0    9 

Basal  breadth,  ...    0    8} 

Point  falling,  ...    0    0^ 

The  3rd  quill  longest. 
Beneath,  from  the  beard  to  the  breast,  dark  brown  intermixed  with 
tawny  and  orange-colored  feathers;  breast,  belly,  vent,  thighs  and  under 
tail  coverts,  dirty  orange  clouded  with  a  brownish  tinge.  Under  wing 
coverts  brown  with  clotches  of  black.  Upper  parts  varied  with  a  mix- 
ture of  dark  brown  and  tawny  feathers,  darkest  on  the  rump.  Upper 
wing  coverts  brown  with  dusky  patches.  Quills  of  the  tail  and  wingra 
dusky  brown  or  ashy  black,  the  shafts  white.  Feet  leaden  blue,  claws 
blackish  horn  color.  The  line  of  bristles  over  the  eyes  is  well  marked 
in  this  specimen.  The  upper  wing  coverts,  &C.,  want  the  buff-colored 
shaft  and  triangular  spot  at  the  tips,  so  conspicuous  in  the  adult  bird. 

This  specimen  had  no  band  or  garget  on  the  lower  part  of  the  neck 
as  in  the  mature  bird,  and  is  I  believe  in  the  second  year's  plumage, 
when  the  orange  of  the  upper  and  under  parts  of  the  neck  is  beginning 
to  usurp  the  place  of  the  dark  brown  feathers  of  the  first  year. 
Shot  at  SiniUi,  20th  May  1837. 

The  measurements  of  three  other  adult  Birds,  shot  at  Simla^  were  as 
follows :  « 
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Adult  nude,  Length,     ...    i    0  Breadth,  ...    9    0 

Adult  female,  ...     i     l|  ...     9    0 

Adalt  female,  ...     0     0  ...     9    8^ 

AH  liad  the  gorget,  and  it  was  darkest  in  the  females ;  in  other  re- 
spects all  agreed  with  No.  1,  above  described. 

The  ^eemueh  spedmen  was  in  length  8  feet  1 1  inches,  and  in  breadth 
9  feet  6  inches. 
The  following  table  will  serve  to  show  how  much  they  vary  in  dimen- 


/f.      M.  ft,      M. 

1.  Adult  male  in  full  plumage,  Length,...    4    0  Breadth,...    8    9 
Adult  male,  „  ...     4    0  ...     9    0 

Adult  female,  „  ...     4     1^  ...     9    0 

Adult  female,  „  ...     0    0  ....     9    8^ 

5.  Neemuch  bird  adult,    „  ...    3  11  ...     9    6 

Adult  bird  moulting,  ..3    7  ...     8     6 

Young  bird  1  St  year?  moulting,         ...     3     9  ..8    9 

8.  Young  bird  8nd  or  Srd  year?  moulting,..    3     9  ...     8    4 

Now  allowing  the  two  females  to  be  of  the  same  length,  we  shall 
have  an  average  on  the  five  adult  birds  in  full  plumage,  of  length 
rather  lesa  than  four  feet  and  half  an  inch,  and  breadth  rather  more 
than  nine  feet  one  and  half  inch. 

Postscript^ — ^I  formerly  noticed  the  presence  of  a  dark  line  along  the 
head;  this  is  erroneous,  and  was  merely  occasioned  by  the  loss  of  the 
occipital  feathers  in  the  old  specimen,  leaving  a  few  stumps  and  blackish 
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Munshi  Mohan  la'l. 

During  our  voyage  on  the  Indus  we  saw  no  place  on  its  banks  wor- 
thy of  notiQB  exoept  JRof<  and  Kdid  Bdgh,  The  former  presented  no- 
tiling  new  which  would  enter  my  head  in  addition  to  the  account  read 
in  the  work  of  Captain  Buries,  but  th^  latter  though  in  some  respect 
already  laid  .before  the  pqblic  by  Mr.  Elphinstonb,  still  enchanted 
me  with  its  appearance. 

The  view  of  KM  Bdgh  or  Bdghfmfrom  the  valley  which  pours  out 

the  Ladns  is  oval ;  and  fhim  the  opposite  bank  it  gives  a  most  striking 

.aoenery  which  I  cannot  describe  in  any  language.     The  houses  of  Kali 

Bdgh  are  built  of  stones  and  mod  on  the  veiy  bank  of  the  river.    The 

BoMdr  is  so  narrow,  th^t  two  men  can  hardly  pass  abreast  through  it. 
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and  theToofs  of  the  houses  are  so  low  that  a  person  caimot  ride  tfarough 
it  on  horseback.  There  are  about  140  shops  which  are  all  shut  by  the 
fall  of  the  eveningy  and  darkness  covers  the  fiuse  of  the  streets. 

Malak  Ala yar  is  the  ruler  of  Bdghdn ;  he  is  descended  from  the 
Awdn  fiunily.  He  collects  82,000  Rs.  per  year,  out  of  which  he  pays 
10^00  Rs.  to  Ranji't  Singh.  He  has  about  200  horsemen  and  the 
same  number  of  foot  soldiers. 

There  are  10  alum  manufactories  at  Bdghdn  and  200  at  Moch  on  the 
other  side  of  the  river.  Each  of  them  consumes  4  Rs.  fae\  every  day, 
which  is  cut  and  brought  Irodi  KachhL  A  kind  of  earth  which  is  green- 
ish inside  is  dug  from  the  neighbouring  ^^  raJiT  or  hillocks :  it^is  called 
**  roF*  and  is  put  between  layers  of  burning  wood.  Sprinkling  of 
water  produces  an  immediate  fire,  and  then  it  becomes  red.  After  this 
it  is  boiled  in  iron  pans  which  are  52  spans  in  diameter,  and  passes  into 
many  successive  focuses,  (filters  ?)  where  it  is  well  cleaned.  Jiasdh%h 
which  is  a  kind  of  saltpetre,  and  produced  in  Kackhi^  is  mixed  with  it ; 
and  by  means  of  large  cups  it  is  poured  into  the  earthen  jars.  For  some 
dap  it  is  left  among  them  where  it  turns  into  the  large  loaves  of  alum. 
Each  of  the  loaves  is  2  mans  in  weight,  and  the  price  of  each  load, 
which  is  8  mans,  is  2  Rs. 

The  salt  range  stands  close  by  the  town,  but  the  mines  which  were 
lately  worked,  and  numbered  21,  are  on  the  other  side  of  the  mountain. 
It  shines  like  crystal  on  the  face  of  the  hills.  The  appearance  of  the  salt 
rock  is  very  curious ;  in  some  places  it  is  as  a  sheet  of  snow  and  in  other 
lies  in  the  manner  of  a  line  of  shining  marble  running  through  and  across 
the  mountain.  The  grazing  of  the  cattle  has  caused  many  holes  in  the 
base  of  the  range.  The  caves  from  whence  the  salt  is  excavated  are 
neither  open  nor  deep.  In  the  preceding  times  there  was  dug  about 
800,000  Rs.  worth  per  year.  The  half  of  that  quantity  was  the  share 
of  the  diggers,  the  third  of  the  malak  or  headman,  and  the  fourth  of  the 
Mahiraja.  It  yras  sold  from  6  to  7  mans  per  Rupee  and  sent  to  Derakjdt 
by  the  Indus.  Since  the  mines  of  Pind  Ddden  Khan  have  been 
monopolized  by  raja  Gola'b  Sinoh,  all  the  salt  ranges  under  the 
authority  of  Ran  jit  Singh  have  fallen  into  his  possession.  He  digs  the 
mines  and  sells  the  salt  according  to  his  pleasure  and  on  unjust  plana. 
The  salt  of  Kohdt  is  not  so  good  as  that  of  Kdld  Bdgh.  Sawdd  and 
Bhuner  formerly  received  it  from  this  place* 

The  earth  of  Bdghdn  produces  alum  as  well  as  rock  salt^and  sulphur. 
The  Sikh  authorities  are  not  aware  of  the  existence  of  the  last  mine,  bat 
the  malak  who  descends  fVom  the  ruling  family  of  thb  place  knows  it, 
and  digs  it  to  manufiicture  gunpowder  when  he  wants* 
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The  heat  in  rammer  is  exoeashre  and  the  natives  pass  the  hot  noons 
in  the  cold  cayea  of  the  sah.  Their  lodgings  which  are  poor  cottages 
ran  along  the  haae  or  slope  of  the  range.  The  complexion  of  the  peo- 
ple is  pale  and  fever  generally  attacks  them.  Nearly  half  of  the  popula- 
tion  is  snhject  to  goitre. 

The  Hinda  ladies  who  fbUow  the  doctrine  of  Btbi  Na'nak  and 
Gv^v'  GoYiND  Singh,  tie  their  hair  on  the  top  of  the  head,  in  a 
manner  hardly  difRerent  from  the  fiuihion  adi^ted  by  the  European  ladies, 
but  that  combs  are  not  used  by  them. 

IV.— -4  brief  acctmni  of  the  Origm  of  the  Ddud  Putraa^  and  of  the 
power  and  birth  of  Bahawal  Kha'n  their  Chief  on  the  bank 
of  the  Ghiird  and  Indue.    By  the  same, 

I  had  long  since  intended  to  lay  before  you  the  account  of  the  birth  and 
powo*  of  Muhammad  Baha'wal  Kha'n,  the  preaent  chief  of  the  Baud 
PiUr€t»f  but  it  struck  me  that  the  authorities  who  have  frequently  naviga- 
ted the  Ghdrd  might  not  have  omitted  to  mention  them.  By  the  late 
arrival  of  the  Asiatic  Journal  for  the  month  of  March,  which  contains 
the  **  Journal  of  Captain  C.  M.  Wade's  voyage  from  Lodiana  to  ilft- 
thamkot  by  the  river  ScUlaj  on  his  mission  to  Ldhor  and  Bahdwalpur 
in  1832-d3  by  Lieutenant  Mackeson,  14th  Regiment,  N.  I."  I  find  that 
the  latter  officer  has  only  described  the  country,  buildings,  gardens  and 
people^  &c  oi  Bahdwalpur^  and  has  not  favored  us  with  any  biographical 
accAPwtg  of  the  Ddud  Putrcuy  which  I  have  collected  from  authentic 
sources*  I  do  not  presume  to  say  that  it  will  meet  your  approbation,  but 
trust  that  it  will  not  fail  to  give  you  some  amusement  and  information. 

D  AlJ'D  was  a  person  of  obscure  origin  and  a  weaver  at  Shikdrpur  ;  he 
was  in  the  habit  of  shooting  in  the  suburi)8.  One  day  finding  no  game 
he  was  letoming  home  with  great  disappointment ;  perchance  he  hap- 
pened to  come  on  the  brim  of  a  ford  or  pond  and  listened  to  the  sound  as 
if  gffppp  animal  vrere  passing  through  the  water.  It  was  night-time  and  he 
was  sure  that  it  could  be  no  man,  but  some  quadruped.  As  he  had  a 
V>iMi^  gon  in  his  hands  and  could  see  the  moving  of  the  water  he  fired 
at  it»  which  instantly  created  a  cheerless  shout  sajring,  ^<  You  have  killed 
an  innocent  being.  I  was  a  man  and  not  an  animal,  take  care  of  my 
wife  and  little  children  as  they  have  now  nobody  to  support  them*.** 

•  This  story  reiemblet  that  of  the  death  of  Yajnadatta  kiUed  by  king 
Oasabatha,  the  aabject  of  a  beautiful  epiiode  in  the  Ramiyana,  translated 
by  the  late  M.  Cbbzt  ;  and  perhapa  the  p^ttry  of  it  aiay  be  partly  borrowed 

theace:— 
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D  a'u'd  went  netr  his  head  and  while  he  was  yet  hreathing  learnt  where 
his  fionily  was.  On  his  death  he  cat  off  one  of  his  fingers  and  took  it  to 
his  house.  0e  ^w  thai  a  female  with  twoyoang  sons  sat  aloney  and 
cm  his  approach  she  b^an  to  brighten  him*  He  said  to  her,  do  not 
make  foolish  attempts,  I  have  just  killed  your  husband,  and  threw  the 
finger  as  amark  before  her.  She  delivered  herself  to  Da'u^d  and  implored 
hb  mercy  not  to  kill  her  sons.  He  oonsoled  them  and  asked  what  was 
the  name  of  h^  late  husband,  and  what  names  had  her  sons.  She  replied 
that  the  name  of  her  husband  was  '<  Kehrit^,"  and  those  of  his  two  sons 
"  KahIr"  (rope),  and  *'  Kanda""  (thorn),  and  his  forefathers  were  sweep- 
ers. As  the  lady  was  young  and  had  an  enchanting  complexion,  Da'u'd 
brought  her  along  with  her  sons  to  his  house.  All  the  property  which 
Kehru'  had  hoarded  by  robbery  fell  into  €he  hands  of  Da'u'd,  who  being 
a  bachelor  married  her  without  delay.  He  changed  the  names  of  her 
sons  from  «  Kahir"  to  «  Kehur"  and  from  "  Kanda  to  «  Urb." 

Sometime  having  elapsed  she  brought  forth  the  third  son  by  Da'uo), 
who  was  named  '*  Biraj."  These  three  boys  on  reaching  their  manhood 
became  fathers  of  a  large  family.  The  descendants  of  *<  Biraj"  are  called 
Bivjani  to  this  day;  and  those  from  <'  Kbhur"  Kehrani,  The  sons 
of  ''  Urb"  are  noted  as  IrhanL  As  the  Bhyanis  are  descended  from 
Da'u'd  himself,  they  marry  the  daughters  of  the  sons  of  the  other  two, 
but  never  g^ve  them  their  own,  because  they  look  upon  Kehrani  and 
Irhani  as  the  lowest  of  the  tribe. 

In  a  short  time  they  grew  much  in  power  and  number  and  built  a 
separate  fort  to  live  in,  in  the  suburbs  of  Shikdrpur.    Many  of  these 

18.  *'  Nipdne  makUkam  rdtruo  gajmind  tiram  dgatam, 
iiMyamvdpi  mrigam  kaneMj  Jighdntur  t^tndri^tu, 

19.  aihdham  ff^amdnatjfa  jalaknmbkaaffa  ilinoaiiasi, 
athakthwrvUhayt  froofAcm  tdrta^oiyeta  vfii^itam, 

30.     Taioi  tupvinkham  nitUam  i€tram  iondhdj^a  kdrmuke 
a»min  tabde  ioram  kskipram  atrijam  daicamoHUaSf 
a  1 .    Sharethdiri^avam  iasmin  mukte  mipdiHe  iadd 

HA  i^aiosmiti  kantpdm  mdnusheneritdm  gircmf  I*' 
wbich  it  that  literally  rendered  in  Latin  by  the  tranilator  : 

IS.    '*  Dam  biberet,  nmm,  noctu,  elephantvmTe  ad  ripaln  advenlenten 
aliamve  etiam  feram  quamlibet  interficiendi  eapidai,  anlml  impotent. 

19.  Turn  ego  amphors  quK  implebatur  toaitum, 

videndi  tensu  dettltntut,  audivi  elephant!  velnt  fremitnm. 

20.  Tarn  bene-pennatum,  acutam,  tagittam  aptant  In  areu, 
ad  hunc  tonitnm  sagittam  ttatim  emisi,  fato  delasut ; 

91.    Sagittaqne,  andiTi,  hac  emista,  poatqnam  eecidit, 

'  Ah  1  ocdtttt  turn'  ecce  miterabilem  hominis  tremalam  vocem. 

# 

<f  The  iFertifieation  ol  thit  beantifdl  episode  is  the  tame  at  has  been  made  ftuniliar 
to  us  by  eopiout  P41i  extracts  from  the  Mahdwtnsa.  The  Englith  reader  wlU  beat  fall 
into  it  bf  repeatlaff  it  to  the  valgar  tone  of  **  A  captain  bold  la  H«lifhx."»BD. 
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people  engaged  theniBeWes  in  culthratton,  catchiiig  fishes,  and  many  be- 
eame  plmideren,  notwithstanding  the  rulers  of  the  country  threatened 
them  for  bad  conduct ;  hot  they  never  lent  them  their  ears. 

The  l^uMd  PiUroi  descended  from  the  abovementioned  three  principal 
hnmehes ;  and,  as  the  number  grew,  were  subdivided  into  the  different 
elans  under  the  name  of  some  respectable  person  of  the  family.  Such  is 
the  origin  of  the  Ddud  Putra  noe. 

On  the  death  of  AuRANGZEB,  A.  H.  1118,  Baha'odr  Sha'h  held  the 
sceptre  of  the  reafan  of  Hindustan,  and  was  every  day  informed  that  the 
4/^^W  under  Jb'wan  KbA'n  were  destroying  the  country  of  Semi  and 
DhadoT  near  Qaindhdr.  He  was  proud  of  the  services  which  he  had 
perfcmned  for  Auramgzbb  against  Dara'  Shikoh.  When  the  latter 
prince  passed  through  Sewi  on  his  way  to  Qandhnvy  he  presented  Jswan 
Kba'k  with  riches,  and  trusting  his  confidence  put  up  in  his  house.  The 
Kha^n  being  treacherous  and  forgetful  of  the  liberal  obligations  which 
he  had  received  from  the  young  prince,  imprisoned  and  conducted  him 
to  the  presence  ^  the  king  at  Delhi,  His  majesty  honored  him  with 
the  title  of  Bakhtta'r  Kha'n  as  well  as  with  rich  dresses*. 

Bakhtta'r  Kha  n  having  obtained  the  leave  of  the  king  to  return  to 
bis  native  land,  considered  himself  independent  of  the  rulers  of  Qandkdr 
and  Shikdrpwr,  He  after  said  publicly  that  he  imprisoned  Dara' 
Sbikou  and  planted  Auranozrb  on  the  throne;  but  while  the  king 
lived  he  was  afr«id  to  rebel  or  to  espouse  predatory  habits. 

When  AuRAMOZBB  expired,  Bakbtya'r  Kba'n  became  mutinous  and 
lengthened  his  hands  to  plunder  the  travellers.  Baha'dur  Sha'b  was 
highly  incensed  at  this,  and  appointed  his  son  the  prince  Moizzuddin 
with  an  experienced  army  to  chastise  that  bandittL  The  prince  came 
to  Sewi  by  the  way  of  Multdn^  and  after  great  opposition  he  killed 
Bakhtta'r  Khaov  and  also  the  other.4/^^dfi#  of  his  tribe. 

In  this  battle  the  Ddud  PtUrde  gave  great  assistance  to  the  prince  o^ 
the  son  of  Babaoiur  Sha'b,  and  showed  wonderftd  actions  of  bravery. 
They  obtained  a  good  deal  of  booty  fit>m  the  camp  of  the  Bakhtydrisy  but 
were  in  want  of  a  good  leader,  and  the  means  to  draw  the  favorable  notice 
of  the  prince  and  his  nobles.  Being  pressed,  they  commenced  pillaging 
the  rear  of  the  troops,  and  by  that  plan  were  summoned  to  the  prince. 

MoizzuDniiT  asked  the  Ddud  Putroi  the  cause  of  thdr  ill  behaviour, 
to  wMdi  their  headmen,  as  SAa>A«  Kba*n  Birja'nI,  Mendu'  Kha'n, 
IsLAif  KBA'NandMuBAMMAD  Maru'b  Kbhra'mI,  andQ^'YAM  KsA^k 
IrBamI  unanimously  replied,  that  they  without  salary  sided  with  the 

*  Thh  aecoant  is  ptrlknlarlj  ueatioiied  iatlie  81i4h  Jakftn  Niuiah  and  Aarasg. 
aiee  l'i4niali« 
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prince  and  fought  against  the  BakhtyiU*fs,  hut  received  no  reward  in 
return.  They  also  complained  against  the  injustice  of  the  prince  in  re* 
warding'  those  who  performed  no  heroism  in  the  engagement,  and 
forgetting  the  men  who  put  their  lives  in  danger. 

On  hearing  this  the  prince  ordered  them  to  occupy  the  country  and 
desert  lying  on  the  eastern  hanks  of  the  Indus  and  Ghdrd  opposite  to 
Shikarpur  and  Multdny  and  to  protect  them  from  robbers. 

According  to  the  rules  of  the  prince,  the  Ddud  Puiras  paid  half  of 
the  produce  of  the  land  to  government  and  kept  half  for  themselves. 
This  was  the  first  time  that  the  DtiM  Putras  crossed  the  Indus.  The 
town  which  they  first  peopled  in  Kachhi  was  Kkdn  Beld^  and  the  whole 
tribe  distributed  the  land  among  themselves  which  to  this  day  bears  the 
name  of  the  respective  individuals.  After  this  they  became  rich,  and 
masters  of  the  country  between  Sabzalkoi  and  Kot  Quzan  RaU.  They 
also  erected  the  forts  in  the  sandy  desert  and  named  them  as  Isldfn 
Garh,  MauJ  Garhy  Din  Garh  and  Kkdn  Garhy  &c  &c  They  are 
about  25  in  number,  situated  at  the  distance  of  15  or  16  kos  from  each 
other,  and  extend  to  Valhar  and  Bhahn  the  boundary  of  Bikdner, 

On  the  bank  of  the  Ghdrd  the  Ddud  Ptttrtu  built  Ahmedpur^ 
NdnshcUra^  SuUdnputy  and  Khdnpur^  and  inhabited  the  country  on  the 
east  and  west  of  the  same  river  from  Pdk  Pattan  down  to  Uch.  They 
obtained  the  sanction  of  the  Multdn  government,  dug  many  wells,  mahia 
(canals),  and  also  grot  the  possession  of  the  country  of  Kachhi  from  Shah 
Garh  to  MUhankoty  which  lie  between  the  eastern  bonk  of  the  Indus 
and  the  western  of  Cherdh  and  Panjnad,  In  the  two  latter  countries 
they  peopled  many  villages  which  bore  their  names.  When  they  g^rew 
powerful  they  began  to  commit  fiuilts  and  oppression,  for  they  had  no 
ruler  and  never  obeyed  each  other.  Finally  they  became  tjrrants  and 
universally  took  to  pillaging  the  pilgrims  and  merchants. 

In  the  beginning  of  A.'H.  1153  or  when  Na'dir  Sha'h  returned  to 
Kdhul  from  the  victory  of  Delhiy  he  was  obliged  to  come  down  to 
DeYahjdt  and  bend  his  course  towards  Shikdrpur  and  Larkd^w^  where 
he  crossed  the  Indus,  to  reduce  Khuda'ta'r  or  Mia'n  Nor  Muhammad 
Kalohnna'  of  Umankot  to  subjection.  When  he  settled  the  aflairs  of 
that  quarter,  he  heard  many  complaints  against  the  Ddud  PtUraSf  aa 
^  which  he  appointed  Sardar  Taihmasp  Quli'  Kha'^n  to  punish  that  nation* 
Before  the  Tamdch  Quliy  as  these  people  call  him,  reached  their  country, 
they  assembled,  put  many  of  their  wives  to  the  sword,  and  taking  their 
children  went  into  the  sandy  desert  where  they  made  a  wall  round  a 
small  pond  to  defend  themselves.  The  Sard£r  at  the  head  of  a  consi- 
derable army  besieged  the  Ddud  PtUras.  An  engagement  ensued  and  the 
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Penrian  oommander  was  shot  by  the  enemy :  though  some  say  by  his  own 
horsemen.  On  his  death  the  army  dispersed,  lost  the  road  and  expired 
in  want  of  the  water,  which  the  Ddud  Puiras  had  in  their  charge.  If  the 
water  had  been  in  the  hands  of  the  Persians,  they  would  hare  pro- 
cured a  decided  victory. 

The  intelligence  of  the  death  of  Taibma'bp  Qoli  Kha'n  and  his  un- 
successful expedition  was  conveyed  to  Na'dir  Sha'b  at  Mailumd,  who 
resolved  to  revenge  his  losses  after  pressing  the  disturbances  of  tha^ 
quarter,  which  continued  to  the  end  of  his  life. 

When  the  Prince  MoizzuddIm  had  given  the  Dd^^  Putrat  the  coun. 
tiy  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Ghardy  the  fort  of  Dildwar  in  the  desert  was 
under  the  government  of  the  raja  of  Bikdner,  Mir  Momin  Kha^n  and 
DiwA'N  Jaspat  Ra'x  the  agents  of  Nawa'b  Kha'n  Bahidur,  son  of  Ab- 
Bui<  Sam!  Khan  TAiMoai,  the  governor  of  Lahar  and  Mulidfh  drove 
out  the  garrison  of  the  Hga  and  made  the  Ddud  Putrat  masters  of  that 
stronghold.  They  said,  by  placing  the  Ddud  Putrtit  in  DUdwar  they 
had  fixed  an  iron  pin  on  their  boundary  to  check  the  progress  of  their 
antagonists. 

Previous  to  the  settling  of  the  Dddd  Putnu  in  Dildwar,  the  Rdjpdti 
frook  the  BJcdner  and  Jaisalmer  countries  harassed  all  the  towns  of 
Multdn  on  the  Ghdrdf  and  since  that  time,  none  of  the  Rd^uU  dared  to 
cross  the  sandy  desert* 

The  country  of  Lakhi*  lies  25  kos  S.  W.  of  the  eastern  b&k  of  the 
Panjnad  and  the  Indus.  From  thence  passing  through  Dildwar  the 
distance  from  Mat/^  Garh  and  Dinpur  to  Valhar  and  JBhalar  is  esti- 
mated at  about  100  kos*  Each  of  the  abovementioned  forts  are  situated 
35  kos  from  the  eastern  bank  of  the  GKdrd. 

The  first  individual  of  the  Dadd  Puiras  tribe  of.  the  Birfdnl  fiunily 
who  came  into  this  country  was  SadXq  Khan.  He  had  a  son  named 
Baha'wal  Kha'n  who  built  the  city  of  i?aAdira/j9tir.  The  latter  again 
had  two  sons  namely  Muba/rak  Kha  n  and  Fatah  Kha'n.  The  former 
was  generous,  popular,  and  added  some  structures  to  make  the  city  large. 
He  gained  the  title  of  Ali  Muhammad  Khan  Khug^wdri  the  ruler  of 
Multdn  ;  he  also  dug  a  canal,  which  is  since  called  Sarddr  whdr,  from 
the  Ghdrdy  and  peopled  the  ruinous  districts  of  Jalalpury  Katia, 
Ghalwhdr  and  Adamwhdr.  He  paid  the  share  of  the  MuUdn  govern- 
ment without  fhil,  and  improved  the  country  of  Kachhi  greatly— in  fact 
peopled  it  newly.  The  latter  was  pious  and  never  took  notice  of  the 
affiurs  of  the  world. 

*  LaMH  meaos  a  tablelaod  baviiig  on  both  lidei  small  diffi  of  laad. 
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MuBABAK  Kh/n  died  without  issue;  and  was  succeeded  by  Ja'far 
Kh/n  the  son  of  his  brother  Fatah  Kha'n.  The  successor  was  called 
by  the  name  of  Baha wal  Kh/n.  On  the  third  day  of  his  death  all  the 
respectable  Dd4d  PtUras  and  the  Sayads  of  Uch  assembled  to  console 
Ja'far  Kh/n  for  the  loss  of  his  uncle,  and  to  pray  for  the  salva,- 
tiion  of  the  deceased*  Among  them  were  the  Makhdum  Nasiruddi'n, 
Sayad  Bokh/r!  and  Makhdum  Ganj  GIlarI,  who  stood  and  turning 
to  Jan  Muhammad  and  Nur  Muhammad  Kha^n  of  the  Kehrani 
family,  and  Ka'ra'm  and  Jawal  Khan  of  the  Irbani  house,  said  in  the 
following  manner :  **  Muba'rak  Kha'n  gave  a  good  name  to  the  Ddud 
Putrcu  and  treated  every  person  kindly ;  you  have  no  ruler  among  your- 
selves while  every  nation  in  the  world  has.  If  you  take  our  sincere 
advice,  look  unanimous^  upon  Ja'far  Kha^  as  your  leader  and  name 
him  Bahawal  Khan."  At  length  after  along  discussion  all  the  DAud 
Putr€L8  gave  a  full  consent  to  the  proposal  of  the  Makhdums ;  called 
Jk'vkk  by  the  name  of  Baha'wal  Kha'n,  and  paid  him  homage.  Ikht- 
ta'r  Kha'n  Kehrani  boldly  said  to  the  Makhdums  that  the  *<  influence 
and  power  which  they  are  placing  in  the  person  of  Baha'wal  Kha^n 
first  will  destroy  their  own  houses  and  then  those  of  the  whole  Ddud 
Putrcu.'     The  word  of  this  man  proved  afterwards  exactly  true. 

When  the  above  mentioned  Makhdums  died,  BahaVal  Kha'n  plant- 
ed the  seeds  of  quarrel  amongst  their  sons,  finally  levelled  their  castles  to 
the  ground,^and  confiscated  all  their  property.  He  made  such  schemes  as 
created  many  disorders  between  the  Daud  Putras.  This  presented  a 
favorable  opportunity  to  BahaVal  Kha'n  to  reduce  every  one  of 
them  to  poverty,  and  deprive  them  of  the  power  and  jMivileges  which 
they  enjoyed. 

Baha'wal  Kha'n  on  killing  Khuda'  Bakhsb  Kha'n  JCrroAnl,  who 
was  in  possession  of  great  authority  in  the  nation,  said  before  he  expired, 
that  he  put  all  the  rebellious  Dddd  Putrcu  to  death  and  established 
such  peace  in  the  country  that  a  female  could  govern  it  without  thinking 
of  any  insurrection  on  the  part  of  the  population. 

The  DdddPutras  had  recourse  to  the  hite  Taimur  Sha'h,  the  king  of 
Kdbuly  and  told  his  majesty  that  his  coming  to  their  country  and  assisting 
them  against  BahaVal  Kha'n  would  enrich  him  abundantly.  In  1  £03 
A.  H.  Taimur  Sha'h  came  to  BcJ^dwalpur  with  70,000  horsemen, and 
the  Kha'n  was  pressed  to  have  shelter  into  the  sandy  desert.  The  king 
driving 4;he  Kha'n*8  garrison  out  of  the  fort  of  DUdwar,  and  keeping  all 
the  Ddud  Putrcu  under  Shah  Muhammad  Kha'n  Ba'oozaI)  appointed 
him  the  governor  of  that  place. 

WhenTAiMu'R  Sha'h  returned,  B  a  ha' wal  Khan  by  his  deep  policy  got 
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frieads  again  with  the  Ddjid  Puiras^  and  hj  their  aid  expelled  the  king's 
gOYernor  out  of  the  country,  and  made  himself  master  as  before.  Baha'wal 
Eha'n  died  a  natural  death  in  1224  A.  H.  after  having  governed  for  36 
years.  His  son  Sa'daq  Kha'n  sncoeeded  him  and  ruled  the  Ddud  Putras 
for  16  years.  This  personage  received  the  Honorable  M.  Elphin- 
STONE*s  Mission  in  its  way  to  KdM  with  great  consideration,  and 
showed  him  every  hospitality  and  fiivor,  as  asserted  in  that  gentleman's 
work. 

It  is  nearly  13  years  since  Sa'oaq  Kha'n  died  and  his  son,  the  pre- 
sent  chief  Muhammad  Baha'wal  Khan,  killed  and  imprisoned  all  his 
uncles  and  brothers  and  made  himself  the  owner  of  the  country.  In 
the  beginning  he  was  smitten  with  pleasures  and  took  very  little 
notice  of  public  a&irs.  The  lion  of  the  Punjab  embraced  a  favorable 
opportunity  and  deprived  the  weak  Khan  of  his  hereditary  rights, 
which  his  enterprising  ancestors  had  in  the  countries  of  Multdn  and 
KaehhL  The  land  which  he  holds  now  yields  him  six  lacs  of  rupees  per 
year,  and  all  his  treasures,  which  amount  to  five  millions,  are  deposited  in 
the  fort  of  Dildwar,  He  has  a  despotic  character  and  is  addicted  to 
every  kind  of  luxury.  He  does  not  neglect  all  sorts  of  assistance  to  the 
British  authorities  for  the  navigation  of  the  InduSf  and  is  the  first  and 
best  of  our  allies  on  that  river.  lie  is  very  fond  of  hunting,  the 
accounts  of  which  he  keeps  and  compares  with  those  of  his  £B.ther,  to 
know  whether  he  or  his  ancestors  killed  most  game. 

While  I  was  acting  in  the  place  of  Lieut  F.  Mackeson  the  British 
Agent  on  the  Indus^  Baha^al  Khan  treated  me  very  kindly  and 
showed  me  every  consideration  and  respect.  He  deserves  both  my 
public  and  private  thanks  for  the  hxon  he  has  done  me  during  my 
sojourn  in  his  country. 
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Ifotiee  of  aniiqtdties  discovered  in  the  eastern  division  of  Gorakh- 
pur;  with  a  copy  of  an  inscription  on  a  stone  pillar,  Sfc.    By 
D.    LisTOK,  Esq. 

I  have  the  pleasure  of  sending  you  a  copy  of  an  inscription  on  a  pillar 
which  stands  close  by  the  village  of  Kuha^m  in  tuppah  Myle,  pergunnah 
Selampoor  Mv^omlee,  zillah  Go^*akhpur.  The  copy  I  believe  to  be 
tolerably  correct ;  it  was  first  transcribed  by  a  friend  and  myself  on 
the  spot ;  a  clean  copy  of  it  was  then  made  at  leisure,  taken  back  and 
compared  letter  by  letter  with  the  original. 


S4  Pacrim£le9  of  Ancient  JmcripHotU*  t  JaiI  ; 

The  people  of  the  village  had  no  tradition  to  offer  regarding  the  erec- 
tion of  the  column,  but  it  was  generally  agreed  by  them  and  others  that 
no  (me  who  had  made  the  attempt  had  been  able  to  decipher  the  cha* 
racier,  though  it  had  occasionally  been  visited  by  natives  of  learning  who 
had  essayed  the  task. 

The  pillar  is  of  a  very  compact  sandstone  and  the  letters  deeply  and 
clearly  carved.  Should  it  be  my  lot  to  return  to  the  purgunnah,  I 
shall  be  most  happy,  if  you  intimate  that  the  inscription  contains  matter 
of  importance,  to  endeavour  to  take  an  accurate  impression  of  it,  so  that 
it  may  be  submitted  to  the  examination  of  those  who  have  studied  the 
characters  of  such  inscriptions,  exactly  as  it  appears  on  the  column. 

The  base  of  the  piUar  to  the  height  of  four  and  a  half  feet  is  a  square 
of  one  foot  ten  inches.  At  4-6  it  is  wrought  into  an  octagonal  fonn» 
and  it  is  on  the  three  northern  faces  of  this  portion  of  the  column  thai 
the  inscription  is  found.  The  accompanying  sketch  which  I  have 
attempted  will  serve  to  give  an  idea  of  the  appearance  of  the  column. 
The  base  portion  on  the  western  side  has  a  naked  male  figure  in  reUef 
carved  on  it,  two  females  kneel  at  his  feet  and  behind  him  is  a  snake 
coiled,  gifted  with  seven  heads  which  form  a  sort  of  canopy  over  the 
hero  or  god.  On  each  aspect  of  the  square  portion  of  the  column  at 
the  upper  end  is  also  a  figure  in  relief,  and  the  whole  is  topped  by  a 
metal  spike,  on  which  most  probably  was  fixed  a  lion  or  Singh ,  but  that 
has  disappeared  ;  not  a  fragment  even  remaining  as  evidence  of  its  for- 
mer existence. 

II,  At  Bhdgaipur  in  tuppuh  Butteahf  the  next  to  that  of  Myle  to 
the  east,  and  five  miles  S.  £.  of  Kuhaony  is  another  pillar  with  traces  of 
an  inscription  consisting  of  twenty-one  lines ;  some  pains,  however,  have 
been  taken  to  destroy  the  engraving,  and  I  fear  that  any  attempt  to 
read  it  now  must  prove  vain.  I  enclose  as  correct  a  copy  as  I  could 
take  of  the  two  first  lines,  together  with  a  heading  which  I  suspect  to  be 
newar  than  the  rest.  What  I  now  transmit  is  the  most  distinct  portion 
of  the  inscription  ;  perhaps  an  impression  of  what  remains  of  the  letters 
might  be  got,  and  if  3rou  think  that  there  would  be  any  advantage  in 
attaining  this  object  I  shall  endeavour  to  have  it  effected.  This  pillar 
is  entirely  round  and  is  smaller  than  that  at  Kuhaon,  but  of  the  same 
description  of  material ;  vis.  hard  compact  sandstone ;  it  is  17  or  18  feet 
in  height  and  about  20  inches  in  diameter ;  nothing  beyond  the  shaft 
remains  standing ;  but  a  portion  of  a  capital  li$s  near,  and  a  baiirgi 
who  occupies  a  hut  close  by  reported,  that  five  years  ago  a  storm  upset 
a  trisula  and  singh  from  the  column,  and  that  the  fragments  of  the 
ruins  had  been  stolen  by  travellers*     The  bairn's  information  waa  not 
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confinned  to  tbe  full  extent  by  replies  to  questions  put  to  other  men 
who  had  knovm  the  column  from  a  period  long  anterior  to  that  assigned 
to  the  destructive  tempest. 

An  attempt  has  been  made  to  cut  this  column  into  two  pieces  at  the 
elevation  at  which  the  inscription  occurs ;  the  perpetrators  of  the  mischief, 
however,  have  begun  their  work  in  a  quarter  in  which  there  are  no  letters  : 
the  writing  is  on  the  eastern  aspect,  the  cutting  has  been  commenced 
on  the  west  side.  The  greater  dilapidation  of  this  column  compared 
with  that  at  Kuhaon  may  perhaps  be  accounted  for  by  Bhagalpur 
being  a  public  ierry  on  the  Gogra  river,  and  by  such  an  object  conse-* 
quently  being  more  obnoxious  to  injury  from  the  rude  hands  of  bigotted 
strangers  here  than  at  the  other  more  retired  locality* 

The  bairigi  stated  that  the  pillar  had  been  created  in  honour  of  five 
Inothers,  and  pretended  to  read  the  first  two  lines  thus  in  Sanskrit  as  he 
alleged,  though  the  last  words  are  plain  Hindui. 

Shetm  Lukoa  Aufien  Sahdeo  Deodustul  sadee  punchma Sowa 

Lakh  roopeea  khurj  htga  hy 

The  five  Bheems  whose  names  are  here  given  our  cicerone  told  us 
had  come  from  DtUU  and  conquered  N^paJ,  He  mentioned  the  Bettiah 
IjcU  as  connected  with  this  and  the  one  at  Kuhaony  but  he  said  there 
were  no  other  in  the  Gonikhpur  district,  and  this  assertion  is  confirmed 
by  answers  to  inquiries  made  of  other  intelligent  natives  who  know  the 
district  well. 

III.  At  Serga  a  village  in  pergunnah  Sidowa  JohenOy  about  three 
miles  north  of  Bamowr  (a  stage  on  the  road  from  Chupra  to  Gorakhr 
puTy  and  where  the  traveller  first  enters  zillah  GorakhpurJ  are  some 
stone  images  nearly  the  size  of  life ;  they  have  been  disfigured  in  a  simi- 
lar manner  to  that  of  Mata  Konr  at  Kusseea  of  which  I  sent  a  notice 
t&  the  Journal  some  months  ago,  though  a  representation  of  a  group  of 
dancers  of  small  proportions  has  escaped  nearly  untouched. 

The  most  remarkable  of  the  idols  is  one  of  Bhowanee  or  Durgtu 
This  has  been  sadly  mutilated ;  what  formed  the  nose  has,  I  suppose, 
been  originally  let  into  the  stone  out  of  which  the  image  is  cut,  and  this 
bas  been  removed,  giving  the  figure  the  appearance  of  a  person  in  an 
advanced  stage  of  a  loathsome  disease.  Little  respect  is  paid  to  thb 
statue,  owing  it  may  be  to  this  revolting  appearance ;  the  brahman  of  the 
neighbooring  village  is,  however,  called  on  occasionally  to  officiate  at 
the  shrine  when  a  rare  votary  makes  his  or  her  appearance. 

The  figure  which  is  rather  well  carved  is  that  of  a  young  girl  who 
has  hardly  arrived  at  puberty.  There  are  or  have  been  eight  arms  some 
of  which  have  been  removed,  but  it  is  not  said  that  the  goddess  has  had 
»  2 
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the  power  or  inclination  to  protect  or  avenge  herself  as  Maia  Konr  is 
said  to  have  done.  This  image  is  alone.  About  half  a  mile  to  the  west 
there  is  another  of  a  different  divinity  of  nider  workmanship  and  deeply 
sunk  in  the  ground.  It  is  here  that  the  gproup  of  dancers  above  men- 
tioned is  met  with  on  a  separate  slab  of  very  heavy  stone. 

All  these  objects  have  ceased  to  attract  much  respect  or  even  to  excite 
much  interest,  and  seem  the  remains  of  a  people  or  of  a  religion  that 
has  passed  away.  Though  taking  a  somewhat  lively  interest  in  remains  of 
this  sort,  it  has  been  by  accident  that  those  of  which  I  have  given  this 
notice  have  come  under  my  observation.  I  had  been  encamped  at  Bhd'. 
galpur  several  times,  and  for  days  together  before  I  heard  of  the  pillar 
at  that  village,  and,  in  consequence,  of  the  more  entire  one  at  Kuheum* 
It  is  not  indeed  easily  found,  being  situated  in  a  small  mango  tope  and 
close  by  one  of  the  trees.  That  at  Kuhaon  stands  isolated  and  is  a  con« 
spicuous  object  to  the  passing  traveller  from  every  side. 


Note  on  the  ahove  inscriptions  from  Gorcikhpur,  hy  J,  P.  - 
The  mutilated  fragm^it  of  the  inscription  on  the  column  at  BhdgaU 
puTy  is  of  a  comparatively  modem  date,  being  in  the  Kutila  character : 
the  two  lines  given  as  a  specimen  in  PL  I.  are  surmounted  by  the  words 
Kf^  ^<nt  ^4/*^  J^i^y  ^  ^  B^  more  recent  character  as  suspected 
by  Mr.  Liston  :  and  nothing  of  the  five  Pandavas  or  of  the  expenditure 
of  1^  lakhs  so  impudently  asserted  by  the  hairdgi  is  to  be  found  there. 
Mr.  L.  has  since  forwarded  us  a  printed  impression  of  the  whole,  but  it  is 
quite  illegible. 

The  Kuhaon  inscription  is  however  of  a  much  more  interesting  chap 
racter.  Perceiving  from  the  copy  which  accompanied  the  above  note, 
that  it  was  in  the  Chandra  Gupta  (or  for  shortness  sake  the  Gupta) 
alphabet,  I  requested  the  author  to  take  off  an  impression  from  the 
stone  itself,  which  he  has  since  done  with  entire  success,  acknowledg- 
ing that  with  all  the  care  he  had  taken  in  his  former  copy  there  were 
discrepancies  and  redundancies  which  he  could  have  believed  impossible. 
The  fu^simile  is  introduced  on  a  reduced  scale  into  Plate  I.  It  is 
in  excellent  preservation,  and  the  versification,  in  the  Srigdhara  mea- 
sure complete  throughout.  At  the  head  of  the  second  and  third  lines 
only  there  are  a  couple  of  superfluous  letter^  introduced,  in  the  former 
f%  and  in  the  latter  y:  which  I  presume  should  be  read  together  as 
fiTl  siddha^  *  accomplished' — or  it  may  be  the  name  of  the  sculptor. 
After  transcription,  my  pandit  Kamala'  ka'nta  readily  furnished  me 
with  the  interpretation  of  this  curious  monument,  which  I  accordingly 
annex  in  modern  Devanagari  and  translation : 


Jour  A .  A  s-jSoo . 


VtlMPlJ 


W»CTCtPTtOK  .«rt«  KUHAON  PILLAR. 


/p 


y;.*,^     /m^,.V«..«^*'aifcc/..    *Jf  ^^*    C*lsu»v.  iy  JiJ^'\»i^n 


MiJfi»^.  SyJlTrttts^ 
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Transcript  m  Modem  Devandgari, 

*  The  following  errors  of  orthography  are  noted  by  the  pandit :  ap- 
plying 9r  before  k  and  9  in  the  second  fourth  lines.  The  insertion 
of  visarga  in  iKfW:KfiT  and  ^rgj^f^T  ^^  for  ?it?r:  in  the  ninth  line. 
the  ^  final  of  the  tenth  and  eleventh  lines,  which  should  both  be  '9ii 
and  ^ni  9^T^  in  the  10th  which  should  be  VITf^i^l^. 

Translation* 

^  In  the  month  ofjyaisthc^  in  the  year  one  hundred  and  thirty-threef 
after  the  decease:^  of  Skanda  Gupta,  the  chief  of  a  hundred  kings, 
resembling  Indra  in  his  rule,  possessed  of  the  chiefest  of  riches,  en- 
joying far-spread  reputation,  bom  of  the  royal  race  of  the  Guptas, 
whose  earthly  throne  was  shaken  by  the  wind  of  the  bowing  heads  of 
a  hundred  kings. 

At  this  celebrated  and  precious  village,  sanctified  in  reverential  at- 
tachment by  the  inhabitants  of  KaJcuhharati^* 

The  opulent  Bhattx  Soma  was  the  son  of  Amila,  the  receptacle 
of  good  qualities.     His  son  was  the  very  famous  and  talented  Rudra 

t  lit.  "  The  month  Jysstha  in  the  jear  thirty  and  two  and  one  pins  one 
hnndred,  being  arriTed.*' 
X  SJU^ikt  of  the  repose,  i.  e.  death. 

$  Written  KaHbhahrati  iVfW  ^ifk^iV^  (lie) :  the  meaning  mutt  be  that 
snch  was  the  name  of  the  Tillage ;  and  probably  the  modern  Kuhaou  may  be  a 
cormptton  of  the  ancient  appellation  kakuhha* 
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S0MA9  known  by  anoUier  appellation  as  Vtaghrarati*.  His  own  son 
was  Madra,  the  constant  and  friendly  patron  of  brtAmasu^  guruSf 
and  yatis.  He,  struck  with  awe  at  beholding  the  universal  instability 
of  this  world,  made  (for  himself)  a  road  of  virtuef ;  having  set  up 
(established)  along  the  roadside,  five  images,  made  of  qoarried  stone,  of 
Indra,  objects  of  adoration  to  the  religious  and  devout,  for  the  increase 
of  his  own  moral  merit  and  the  happiness  of  mankind;  (the  same)  having 
attached  thereto  a  tank  filled  with  water. 

This  stone  pillar,  beautiful  and  lofty  as  the  craggy  pinnacles  of  the 
mountains,  is  the  maker  of  renown :  (i.  e.  records  his  meritonous  act.)" 


The  circiunstance  of  chief  importance  in  the  above  monument,  is  its 
allusion  to  <  Skanda  Gupta,  of  the  fiunily  of  the  Guptas,'  a  name 
so  well  known  to  us  from  the  Bhitari  inscription  and  from  our  Canouj 
coins.  That  his  sway  was  nearly  as  potent  as  the  expression  *  lord  of  a 
hundred  kings*  would  seem  to  convey,  I  shall  have  hereafter  occasion 
to  prove  by  the  exhibition  of  his  own  name  and  of  that  of  his  prede- 
cessor Kumar  A  Gupta  on  the  coins  of  SaurcLshtra  or  Kaitywdr  on 
the  western  extremity  of  the  Indian  continent.  The  death  of  this  prince 
is  here  employed  as  an  epoch  in  a  somewhat  enigmatical  way.  Accord- 
ing to  the  ordinary  mode  of  interpretation,  the  several  figures  should 
be  set  down  from  the  right  to  the  left  hand ;  thus  30  +  2  +  1  +  100 
should  be  written  1001230 ;  but,  as  this  would  be  evidently  ridiculous, 
I  have  rather  summed  the  whole  togrether  as  *  133  years  after  the 
death  of  Skanda/  It  does  not  appear  who  succeeded  him,  or  whether  i 
the  Gupta  dynasty  there  terminated ;  but  I  think  it  is  open  to  conjec- 
ture that  the  whole  power  was  usurped  by  the  minister's  family,  because 
we  find  Til  A  Bhatti,  a  chief  magistrate,  erecting,  the  Allahabad  pil- 
lar, and  we  here  finda  nother  of  the  same  name,  the  opulent  Bhatti 
Soma,  the  son  of  Amila  (Bhatti  ?)  at  the  head  of  a  new  race,  not  to 
be  sure  arrogating  to  themselves  the  title  of  rd^'oy  but  possessing 
wealth  and  power  and  erecting  pillars  in  their  own  name.  Four  gene- 
rations from  Amila,  viz :  1  Amila,  2  Bhatti  Soma,  3  Rudra 
Soma,  4  Madra — ^will  give  about  33  years  to  each  generation,  which 
for  private  life  may  be  tolerably  near  the  ordinary  average. 

The  five  IndrasX  may  possibly  be  the  five  figures  stated  by  Mr. 
LisTON  to  be  carved,  four  on  the  upper  part,  and  one  on  the  lower  of 

*  Fimifotkandhmn  m  ehakkre ;  in  puBaing  alluBion  ptrhaps  to  his  adorning 
the  road  with  these  five  images. 

f  The  word  teemi  to  be  written  Paehaindrdm'trom  the  contracted  apace  occupied 
by  the  11  of  ^Hl*  The  small  figure  below  hai  rerj  much  the  character  of  Buddha. 

X  The  loTer  of  (the  hunting  of)  tigers. 


Se/^U   of      SIVA     on   tK.       b»L*t    la*"      Cot-j-t-r  ei.-.t«    tJ-Vailt,  PLHL, 
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the  pillar  itself,  for  th«re  are  no  other  relics  in  the  neighbourhood.  As 
the  inscription  states,  it  is  placed  on  the  high  road  in  a  most  conspicu- 
ODS  position,  although  it  had  hitherto  e8a4>ed  the  eye  of  an  European. 
We  peroeiTe  from  this  specimen  that  the  alphabetical  character  had 
undaigonfe  no  change  since  the  time  of  Samudra  Gupta,  say  in  two 


Hhetan  Inscription  from  Iskardo. 

One  of  Mr.  G.  Vignb*8  first  cares,  on  yisiting  Iskardo  for  a  second 
time,  has  been  to  ro-ezamine  the  inscription  on  the  base  of  a  mutilated 
image  of  BunPHA  of  which  a  sketch  was  published  in  PL  IX.  of  the 
fifth  volume  of  this  JoumaL  He  has  kindly  transmitted  the  facsimile  to 
mie^  and  I  have  the  pleasure  to  state  that  it  has  proved  immediately 
l^^ible  to  M.  CsoMA,  who  has  fkvored  me  with  the  subjoined  transcript 
in  modem  Tibetan  Character,  and  with  a  literal  translation.  He  deems 
H  to  be  an  injunction  to  the  people  that  they  should  pay  respect  and 
adoration  to  the  image,  and  to  the  priesthood  that  they  should  keep  it 
always  in  repair. 

The  fecsimile  is  lithographed  in  Plate  II. 

^fi  T  T  y  W  ^iS'S 


s/ 


yfCr  T  T  ^V  Xc;'«4X  T . 

Translation* 
« the  eighty  excellencies  of  the  body  (visible  in  the  image  repre- 
senting Boddha)  also  (too  or  again),  for  along  time  (for  long  oontinu- 
ance  sake)— with  collected  clean  offerings,  by  every  one  the  eight^ld 
prostration  (i.  e.  touching  the  ground  with  his  two  feet,  two  knees,  two 
hands,  the  breast  and  the  forehead)  and  prayer  at  large  must  be  p«^ 
formed.  And  then  afterwards  also,  by  the  faithful  ones,  at  certain 
times,  the  paint  (or  color)  must  be  cleansed,  and  the  Sacristan  (he 
that  has  charge  of  the  image)  must  inviolably  observe  the  established 
rule." 
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Copperplate  Grant  from  Bdkerganj. 

This  plate  was  presoited  in  November  last,  to  the  Society,  on  my  soli- 
dtationy  by  Baboo  Conoylal  Tagore,  in  whose  possession  it  had  re- 
mained for  some  months  previous,  having  been  dug  up  in  the  char  land,  or 
land  deposited  by  river  inundation,  of  a  zemmddri  or  estate  belonging  to 
him  in  peiganna  EdUpur^  zilla  Bdkerganj  about  120  miles  directly  east 
of  Calcutta. 

No  little  curiosity  has  been  astir  among  the  Baboos  of  Calcutta  to 
ascertain  the  contents  of  this  curious  document,  as  it  is  I  believe  the  first 
that  has  been  discovered  treating  of  the  BelkUa  kings  of  Bengal.  I  should 
not  have  thought  it  possible  from  the  appearance  of  the  copper,  which  is 
in  perfect  preservation,  and  still  sharp  in  the  letters,  that  the  plate  could 
have  been  long  buried  in  the  place  where  it  is  stated  to  have  been  found. 
The  seal,  which  is  an  elaborately  executed  figure  of  Siva  cast  in  copper,  of 
great  delicacy  and  taste,  is  uninjured  by  time  even  in  the  minute  limbs  and 
weapons  which  protrude  undefended  ^m  the  trunk.  I  have  given  a  very 
rough  sketch  of  this  seal  in  PI.  II.  of  the  natural  size,  and  certainly  it 
bears  evidence  of  having  been  somewhere  preserved  with  die  gpreatest 
care  for  the  seven  centuries  which  have  transpired  since  it  was  engraven, 
and  of  its  having  been  only  recently  buried  in  the  alluvial  ground, 
perhaps  by  the  upsetting  of  some  boat  traversing  the  spot  during  the 
inundation. 

Seeing  the  depth  and  perfection  of  the  engraving,  I  endeavoured  to  print 
off  directly  firom  the  plate  a  £iLcsimile  of  the  writing  on  both  sides,  by 
inking  the  surface  with  printer's  ink  and  carefiilly  pressing  upon  it  a  mois- 
tened sheet  of  paper: — ^the  impression  thus  taken  I  immediately  passed 
between  rollers  with  a  plain  sheet  so  as  to  obtain  a  reversed  or  rather 
rectified  facsimile  fit  for  transfer  to  a  lithographic  stone.  With  the  assis- 
tance of  the  officers  of  the  government  lithographic  press  I  at  length  suc- 
ceeded in  effecting  the  triple  transfer  with  tolerable  success,  retouching 
the  writing  on  the  stone  where  the  letters  had  become  too  much  filled  up 
by  the  operation.  We  have  thus  in  PI.  III.  a  copy  of  the  whole  which, 
though  imperfect  in  the  finer  strokes  is  legible  throughout,  and  more 
trustworthy  than  any  copy  made  by  the  eye  alone.  M.  Jacquet  of  Paris, 
I  fimcy,  employs  the  same  method  in  lithographing  inscriptions  both  from 
plates  and  stones.     Their  size  renders  the  latter  inconvenient. 

The  character  of  this  inscription  is  rather  less  simple  than  the  earlier 
alphabets  of  the  Pdla  dynasty.  It  is  strictly  the  Gaur  character  whence 
has  descended  the  modem  written  Bengali*. 

*  It  is  mnch  to  be  regretted  tliftt  when  first  a  fonnt  of  Bengali  type  was  prepa* 
red,  the  letters  were  made  after  the  model  of  the  ranning  hand  or  writing  instead 
of  this  which  may  be  called  tl»e  print  hand.    Had  the  latter  bean  taken,  the  dif* 
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GoviVDA  Ra'ijk A,  the  Society's  pandit  was  entnuted  with  the  transcrip- 
tion of  the  contents ;  and  his  work  was  revised,  where  difficulties  occurredt 
by  Kamala'ka'nta  :  while  the  English  version  was  made  under  their 
explanation  by  young  Sa'rod'aprasa'da. 

The  purport  of  the  whole  is,  a  grant  in  perpetuity  to  a  brahman  named 
IswARA  deva  8  arm  a,  of  the  Vatsa  tribe,  of  the  villages  of  BdgM 
Bettogdta  and  Ud^amAna  situated  between  four  equally  unknown  places 
in  BangOy  or  Bengal:  unless  Garhagkaiaka  be  Ghoraghdia  in  the 
DindfpuT^  or  Vtkramapur  the  place  of  that  name  in  the  Dacca,  district. 
The  mention  of  tanks  of  fresh  water,  with  houses  built  on  the  raised 
hanks  lor  protection  against  inundation,— -of  the  neighbouring  jangal  in 
the  west,  and  of  the  saline  soils,  is  in  £ivor  of  the  locality  being  in  the 
Bdkerganf  district  itself,  on  the  edge  of  the  Sundarbans  where  sea  salt 
is  still  manu&ctured.  Ph>bably  the  Chanda  Bhanda  tribe  made  over  as 
property  along  with  the  ami  may  have  been  the  poor  class  named  from 
this  tract  (quasi  Sandabanda  as  indeed  it  is  generally  pronounced) 
employed  in  the  salt  works,  and  like  the  modem  MolangU^  only  a  step 
or  two  removed  from  slaTery. 

Regarding  the  Vaidya  dynasty  of  Bengal  (so  called  from  its  founder 
being  of  the  medical  caste)  there  is  the  same  uncertainty  as  in  almost  all 
oUier  portions  of  Indian  history*  Some  make  Adisur  the  progenitor,  he 
who  is  stated  to  have  iq>plied  to  the  reigning  king  of  Canouj^  Kanyakubja^ 
for  a  supply  of  brahmans  for  the  Bengal  provinces  ;  but  the  catalogues 
recorded  on  good  authority  in  the  Ayin  Akheri  place  the  whole  of  the 
Skupdla  dynasty,  extending  to  698  years,  betwen  Adisur  and  Sukh 
Sena  the  father  of  B  all  a'la  Sena  who  built  the  fort  of  Gaur.  No  men- 
tion of  either  of  these  parties  is-made  in  the  present  inscription,  but  on  the 
contraiythefritherofBALLA'LA  Sena  is  distinctly  stated  to  be  Vu  a  ya  Sena  ; 
and  as  this  is  I  believe  the  first  copperplate  record  of  a  grant  by  the  family, 
we  should  give  it  the  preference  to  books  or  traditions,  on  a  point  of 
history  so  near  its  own  time  :  for  Ke§ava  Sena  is  but  the  fourth  in  des- 
cent from  Vijaya,  on  the  plate ;  or  the  fifth,  if  we  take  Abul  Fazl's  list. 

Ajfin  Akberi  liit.  Inter^tion, 

1003  SooKHSSix,  reigned 3  yrt,  Vijata  Sena. 

1066  BiLLALSBiN,...^ 50  Balla'la  Sena. 

1 1 16  LVKHBKSEfN, 7  LaKBHM  ANA  SEN  A, 

1133  MaBHOWSEIN,. 10  ■ 

1133  Ktboosein,.. 15  KsfAVA  Sena. 

1151  Suddasein, 18  considered  the  last  by  the  BengiUt. 

1154  Now  J  EH,  or 3 

IMO  (LAKSHMANlTSH)thelast. 

fereoee  between  it  and  the  Dovan^gari  ia  lo  alight  that  gradually  they  would 
bare  become  amalgaiaated ;  at  any  rate  the  reader  would  with  facility  hare  peraaed 
both,  instead  of  deeming  them,  ai  now,  distinct  characters. 

o 
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'  It  VB  curiouB  that  wherever  the  name  of  Kesa va  Sbna  occdts  on  the 
plate,  there  ve  marks  of  an  erasure;  as  if  the  grant  had  been  prepared 
during  the  reign  eS  Ma'dha  va  Sena,  and,  on  his  dying  before  it  was  oom- 
pleted  (for  such  a  plate  must  have  taken  a  long  time  to  engprave),  the  name 
*  of  his  successor  Ke^a  va,  fortunately  happening  to  be  of  the  same  proso. 
dial  quantity,  was  ingeniously  substituted,  and  muiato  nominef  the  endow- 
ment was  completed  and  promulgated.  Kesava  must  have  been  in 
this  case  the  brother  of  Ma^ohava. 

Little  of  the  historical  occuvrences  of  Kesava's  reign  are  to  be  ga^ 
thered  from  the  inflated  eulogistic  style  common  to  this  speciee  of  oomr 
position.  It  is  said  in  general  terms  that  he  kept  his  enemies  in  awe,  that 
he  was  religious  and  bountiful  to  the  priesthood.  There  is  considerable 
poetical  ingenuity  in  the  triple  similes  applied  to  the  smoke  of  hia 
sacrificial  fires,  and  to  that  of  the  sparkling  of  the  moon-beam  in  the 
second  verse.  The  allegory  of  the  bird  with  two  dissimilar  wings  at  the 
opening  of  the  inscription  might  be  thought  to  apply  rather  to  the  moon 
than  the  sun  ;  but  the  Sorya  Siddhanta,  according  to  the  pandit,  shews 
that  the  sun  has  as  much  to  do  with  the  phenomena  as  the  mOon— or  in 
&ct  that  the  moon,  when  east  or  west  is,  as  it  were,  a  wing  to  the  sun:— • 
thus 

'*  From  the  sun  retreating  eastward  when  goes  ^ch  day  the  moon 
by  twelve  degrees,  that  forms  the  /i7A»~ the  moon's  day." 

The  title  of  Sankara  Gaureswara  applied  to  all  the  members  of 
the  family  may  mean  either  the  auspicious  lord  of  the  city  of  Gaur  ;  or  it 
may  convey  a  sly  hint,  by  the  substitution  of  HlfC  for  ^^t  (mixed 
race)  of  the  inferior  caste  of  this  Sena  dynasty. 

Nothing  is  said  of  the  miraculous  descent  of  Ballala  Sena,  as  before 
remarked:  but  he  is  said  to  have  worshipped  Siva  for  many  hundred 
years  (in  former  generations  )  to  obtain  so  famous  a  son  as  Lakshmana 
Sena,  who  seems  to  have  been  the  hero  of  the  family,  erecting  pilUirs  of 
victory  and  altars  at  Benares^  Allahabad  and  Jaganndtha.  It  may  how- 
ever be  Yeasonably  doubted  whether  these  monimients  of  his  greatness 
ever  existed  elsewhere  than  in  the  poet's  imagination. 

Tlie  date  of  the  grant  is  very  clearly  written  in  the  lowermost  line 
^^^«fk^  S(ffnvat  3  jyuistha  dine  ...  but  the  rest  is  not  le^ble.  The 
third  year  doubtless  refers  to  the  reign  of  Kb^ava  Sena,  which  brings 
the  age  of  the  pjate  to  the  year  1 136  of  our  era. 

Here  follows  Govindara'ma's  version  of  the  text  v 
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"q^ftpng^Kr^lr^fln^T^Rf:  ^mpTT  ^HrePf firfWH  fRfTC 

^i-rjifu  ^v^  inrtftr  ii^Mfauyifir  ?5^^  w^  i  Prffinnw^ 
tiRl^i(M  WRPr^ 5hript ^fort  *J^iOT^^i^eiiir  wrc  ^lic 
-^mrs  #^  1 4.1   ><i^Rin!J^r^yrr<J<ir^^fad*Sr<wTT^^iST 

o  2 
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^^i^^^k^^^^M  ^^^^^^^^kA  ^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^B^^LA        I         ^^^^—^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^  AM^^B^^^^M^^^^^^^^^^^i^^^^^BM       ^^^^■^^^^■^^^^^■i^^^^^^^B  Mft^M^^^^HM^Bl^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^B    ^^B^^^B 

^rfSfjift  I    ir^?rt  ^^rcup'M^rii^  WWT  fwfif  ^V5t  itr  ^rrrr 
'nrnra'5^'  ^^^^fi?  ^ifWt^iPi  fk^ irw*  ^Bnrf% HTixnft 

t^nw  <n<Mr<««^*^(4H?i  fturrf  I  frirr^  ^ftirt  ft^wnr  ^rt^ 
^»iw«iiMi<«i4sift«<<l  tjinfTfir  irwrft  ^ttw?::  i  t,^  i  mft^ 


Mi^ 


'1 


i' 


m 


Il 
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'Prar  i<f1«ii<t*i w«s|ini«!T  wf^^gr^T  ^iii^iK<iwi<ii«>(iii4:( 

^^  ^srei  "^^  ^jf^Fw©  ?i^  cT^  'Fffjr^Rm  i«?:^^^^^«^ 
^^'inrt  ^  frcnrt  irflnl>srT finirfw:  irf  inyi  nf^t^Mfii^iftr 
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TramlaHon  ^  Sdrod^^asdda  Pandit. 
A  am  !  Snlutation  to  Na'ba'yana  1 

I.  I  pray  to  the  rising  paradozical  bird  (or  the  sun)  of  the  tree  of  holy 
writ  (the  Veda)  the  friend  of  the  waterlily  bushes,  the  delirerer  of  the  three 
worlds  confined  in  the  prison  of  darkness,  who  q^reads  abroad  aHernately 
hit  wings  one  white  and  the  other  bkck  (the  semiiunations).  May  thai 
noon  shine  propitious^  vrho  rermfieo  the  fame  of  him  who  wears  the  flowery 
abafts  (Ka'ma),  making  by  his  rays  the  airy  sphere  as  it  were  spread  over 
hf  the  water  of  the  heavenly  river,  the  earth  as  if  scattered  over  with  crys. 
talline  mountains,  the  ocean  as  if  filled  with  pearls  unfolded,  and  the  sides 
resembling  women  adorned  with  the  blowing  spikes  of  flowers. 

S.  Of  this  line  (the  Cktmdra  vamsa)  was  born  a  race  of  kings,  whosf 
hands  were  employed  in  giving  rest  to  the  chief  of  serpents,  oppressed  with 
the  weight  of  the  worid;  whose  courtiers  filled  every  side  of  the  world,  and 
the  explanation  of  whose  works,  written  in  incomparable  strings  of  word% 
is  delightful. 

4.  In  this  noble  line  was  bom  a  r^a  by  the  name  of  Vijata  Sena,  as 
an  incarnation  ;  who  was  as  it  were  himself  the  god  who  wears  a  crescent 
on  his  head ;  at  whose  toe  nails  the  r^jas  putting  their  heads  (bowing) 
made  others  mistake  them  for  the  bow  of  the  ten-headed  (Ra'vana). 

5.  Whose  sword  plays  in  the  war  to  the  astonishment  of  all  people,  and 
which  (sword)  though  like  the  blue  lily  crushes  the  spirit  of  men,  though 
beautiful  like  the  clustered  clouds  gives  pain  to  the  heart  of  men,  though 
black  shining  like  the  madhUpai  (black  honey  bees)  is  an  object  of  terror, 
and  though  like  smeared  kajjala*,  is  painful  to  the  eyes  of  his  enemies. 

6.  He,  this  rajn,  had  the  desire  of  overcoming  the  sun  in  glory  (with 
respect  to  his  spirit),  who  governed  this  whole  earth  by  rooting  out  the  fa- 
nilies  of  the  inimical  royal  lines  by  the  sleepless  attempt  of  his  shining 
sword  :  whose  (the  rija's)  hands  were  properly  compared  to  serpents ;  and 
.who  was  in  disagreement  with  the  lords  of  the  cardinal  points  {^Dihpila)  for 
.the  boundaries  (of  his  possessions). 

7.  From  him  was  born  Baixa'la  Sbna,  who  by  his  creeping.plant-like 
playing  sword  stole  sweeping  the  heat  of  the  pride  of  his  enemies,  whose 
&me  was  unrivalled,  and  by  whom  was  stolen  the  LnkshmS  (or  wealth)  of 
his  enemies,  being  placed  in  an  elephant-tusk-like  palanqueen  at  the  limit 
of  the  field  of  battle  which  was  impassable  on  account  of  the  river  of  blood. 

8.  From  him  was  born  Lakshmana  Sbna,  who  was  the  kalpa^drHma  (tree 
of  desire)  of  the  earth ;  who,  though  master  of  immense  wealth,  did  not 
eonqner  the  bold  by  stratagem  (but  by  force) ;  though  master  of  iTo/at  (the 
moon)  did  not  nccept  the  d99haX ;  and  -could  not  say  **  No"  though  he  was 

*  Coasidered  as  a  ooUyriam  being  applied  upon  the  eyelaihss  or  eyelids  me- 
dicinally or  ornamentstirely. 

t  The  word  k^U  hss  two  meanings,  the  64  qualities  and  the  digits  or  minutes 
of  A  degree. 

I  The  word  dosha  has  two  meaoiDgs,^  faults  when  with  r&ja,  and  night 
.wbea  with  moon. 
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acquainted  with  all  the  words;  and  who,  though  the  most  happj  of  men  (or  the 
^N^ogindra,  lord  of  wmdg)  was  not  surrounded  hy  the  douhle-minded  (or 
snakes). 

9.  Who  (the  r^ja)  caused  three  different  sounds  to  he  made  to  the  skf 
in  the  three  Sandhydt  (the  three  periods  of  a  day,  the  dawn,  the  noon,  and 
the  evening).  In  the  dawn  the  sounds  of  the  iron  chains  of  those  impri. 
soned  r^jas  who  were  his  enemies;  at  the  noon  the  loud  ringing  of  the  belle 
en  the  yoang  elephants  and  camels,  led  forth  to  be  watered ;  and  in  the 
evening  the  pleasing  sounds  of  the  manjiras  (ornament  for  the  feet  or 
toes)  of  female  visitors,  beautified  by  their  evening  dresses. 

10.  The  riJA  (Balla^a  8ena)  being  desirous  of  having  a  son,  left  all 
icinds  of  enjoyment  and  assiduously  worshipped  Hara  (Siva)  in  many 
hundred  prior  births  on  the  bank  of  Surddhuni  (Oangd)  for  the  birth  of 
this  prince ;  otherwise  so  famous  a  prince  (Laksmana  Sbna)  would  not 
have  born  from  him,  who  was  the  head  of  all  r^jas  and  praised  by  the 
universe,  and  whose  resolution  widowed  the  wives  of  his  enemies. 

1 1 .  Who  when  born  and  existing  on  the  earth,  the  moon  was  no  longer 
solely  on  the  firmament ;  nor  the  kalpa  tree  on  the  golden  mountain^  nei- 
ther the  chief  of  the  gods  only  in  the  city  of  the  Devw^  (i.  e.  they  were 
here  also). 

13.  Who  knows  why  the  creator,  having  made  his  fond  stay  in  the  field 
of  battle^  did  not  create  his  rival  enemy  in  this  sphere  of  the  earth  ?  His 
hands  wer^  like  the  trunks  of  elephants  and  his. breast  bard  as  stone  ;  hia 
shafts  were  fatal  to  his  enemies  and  his  elephants  were  exuding  juice  from 
their  heads. 

13.  By  him  were  erected  msny  pillars  for  victories  in  battle,  high  sacri. 
ficial  posts  near  the  altar  of  Muihaladhara  and  Oaddpdni  {Bakwdma  and 
Jaganndtha)  situated  on  the  coasts  of  the  South  Sea ;  at  the  holy  place  of 
Fisvinoara,  (or  at  KtMi)  where  fail  the  streams  of  An  and  Farand,  into 
the  waves  of  Gangd;  and  on  the  banks  of  Triveni  {AUahabdd),  which  be. 
came  truly  sacred  and  pure,  for  its  being  the  place  where  he  who  was  bom 
from  lilies  (Brauha)  commenced  his  sacrifice. 

14.  His  chief  queen  was  Va'su'dsvi'  the  jewel  of  the  heads  of  SatU*, 
and  after  creating  whom  the  creator  thought  his  hands  to  have  been  sacred; 
whose  astonishing  charms  and  conduct  adorned  the  universe,  and  whose 
SapatnUf  Earth  and  Laksmi  fulfilled  her  every  desire.  Nay  she  was 
worthy  of  obtaining  the  Trivargaa  (or  the  three  human  objects  of  pur. 
suit,  vis.  virtue,  wealth,  and  love.) 

15.  From  them  was  born  Kb$ava  Sena  Deva,  who  was  the  jewel  of 
the  crown  of  his  inimical  r^jas,  as  was  born  Saktidhara  (K^rtika)  from  hint 
who  wears  a  crescent  on  his  head  and  Gi'bta'  (the  mountain-born  goddess). 

16.  It  is  not  wonderful  that  at  the  glance  of  him,  who  conquered  the 
universe  and  turned  the  golden  vessels  of  adverse  r^jas  into  iron,  that  th» 
iron  drinkiog-yessels  of  the  br^mans  should  be  turned  into  gold  I 

17.  The  multitude  of  his  inimical  rijas  hearing  of  his  strength,  instantly 

starting  with  fear  and  leaving  their  dear  sleeping  consorts,  quickly  enter* 

*  VirtaoiiB  women,  who  bam  themselves  with  their  hasbsnds'  corpses. 
t  A  womsn  whose  husbsnd  msrries  other  wivest 
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•d  tMr  na|«rli  mod  btin^  dinppointed  ot  m  irm  ihdtor  tbero^  imme. 
tistdy  flune  out  and  mn  wandflring  h«r«  mhI  there ;  whoie  (the  rija's) 
Bind  WM  deveted  from  hit  childhood  to  the  occupations  of  numeroue  liat. 
tice  and  whoM  station  was  praised  by  the  assembly  of  heroes. 

18.  The  hands  of  this  idja  were  not  for  a  moment  inactiYe><— towards 
his  foes  in  firing  arrows  drawn  home  to  his  ear^— among  the  assembly  of 
polite  men  in  hM  the  darvka  (saerificial  grasses)  moistened  with  the 
drops  of  water,  for  eoneserating  gifts^--4md  among  bashful  lovely-eyed 
vsown  in  loeeenlng  their  waist  cloths. 

19.  The  smoke  of  whose  burnt^ilBrings  plays  over  the  world,  making 
a  appear  as  though  the  banks  of  rivers  are  skirted  with  Tipinja  trees, — 

the  sky  is  involved  in  thick  clouds  and  all  the  trees  of  the  earth 
to  be  covered  Mirakatas  (emeralds)  and  most  of  the  pearls  seem 
to  be  changed  to  the  color  of  sapphires. 

90.  The  wishes  of  honest  men  tired  with  wandering  for  wealth  in  the 
forest  of  Kaipa  trees,  in  the  broken  mountains,  in  mines  of  gems,  and  on 
the  shores  of  oceans,  are  at  last  lying  under  the  canopy  of  his  doud-Jike 
feet  for  rest,  (i.  e.  he  has  fulfilled  their  wishes.) 

91.  He  (the  raja)  who  was  like  Rodra  in  Pralaya  (the  end  o^  a  JTo^pa) 
and  bom  from  the  race  named  Oandkapavana  and  tiie  first  of  those  who 
were  praised  by  the  famous  heroes,  governed  this  earth.  Whom  when  the 
contending  rijas  beheld  when  leading  their  expeditions  for  victory,  they 
were  struck  with  wonder  and  exclaimed,  "  What  is  this?"  their  whole 
thick  army  being  at  once  put  into  confusion  I 

88.  Even  Saraswati'  (the  goddess  of  wisdom)  having  lived  in  his 
mouth  gained  the  title  Padrndiajfa  (whose  dwelling-place  is  the  lily) 
which  LAKSRid  enjoys  in  three  worlds. 

23.  The  wives  of  the  interior  of  the  Hja  who  were  always  seeing  his 
beauty,  when  he  played  with  them  on  the  top  of  the  lofty  cloud-reaching 
palace  and  cast  his  eye  on  the  damsels,  shrunk  under  it,  yet  still  courted 
it,  coquetting  in  gesture  and  motion  through  evident  desire. 

9i.  By  him  who  was  like  Irdra  on  earth  were  granted  to  the  brahma- 
aas  many  famous  villages  with  high  buildings;  which  (villages)  contained 
many  fruitful  and  smooth  fields  and  were  pleasant  with  the  sound  of  the 
geese  that  were  ^porting  in  the  sands  of  the  rivers  near,  and  the  rice  of 
which  became  the  best  of  its  kind  when  boiled. 

The  victorious  and  honorable  emperor  Kbs'ava  Saif  a  Dava,  who  was 
possessed  of  fame,  the  king  of  the  three  sorte  of  r^as,  namely,  AswtpaH^ 
Ottjapaii  and  Narapati,  like  the  sun  in  expanding  the  lily-like  Sena  castOi 
the  lamp  of  the  lunar  line,  famoos  as  Karna  in  gifts,  veracious  as 
Oa'vosta  (the  son  of  Ganoa',  or  Bri'shma)  a  cage  hard  as  Bajro  to  the 
refugees,  the  most  rich,  learned,  the  great  hero,  the  king  of  kings,  the 
deatroyer  of  his  enemies,  and  entitled  Sankara  Qauretwara,  who  was  a 
datifnl  son  of  Larsmara  Sbra  entitled  also  Sankara  Qavruwara;  who 
(Laxsmara  Srra)  achieved  his  own  fame,  suppressor  of  his  enomiea  and  aL 
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way*  meditating  on  the  footatepa*  of  his  £ftther  BAUiAViA  ftwA ;  «*o  (Bad- 
la'la  Sbwa)  wa»  also  titled  teiftam  Quuruwmra  and  poeBessed  of  iiune»  sub. 
duer  ef  enemiw,  and  who  meditated  on  the  footsteps  of  his  Either  Vuava 
8rna  ;  who  (Vuaya  Sbwa)  was  also  possessed  of  self. earned  lame,  for  his 
putting  down  (securing)  the  load  of  victory  from  his  sfaoalder  which  he 
gained  by  conquering  all  this  Jamba  Grdma  (India),  and  who  was  the 
destroyer  of  his  foes,  and  entitled  Sankaru  G^urewvfm,— now  duly  inti- 
mates, informs,  and  commands  to  tlie  rljas  and  rijanyas  (the  caste  of  Khe. 
triyas)  that  were  present  with  him,  and  the  queens  and  their  children,  the 
princes,  the  royal  ministers,  the  priesU,  the  judges,  those  who  w^re  ezperi- 
enced  in  war  and  peace,  the  chief  commanders,  wrestlers,  the  peons  who  sp- 
prehend  robbers,  naval  officers,  masters  of  elephsnU,  cows,  goats  and  wool- 
len cloths,  keepers  of  gardens,  the  executioners,  the  magistrates,  the  moral, 
ista,  peons,  those  who  were  supported  from  his  Icingdom^  superintendents 
over  his  dominions  with  their  chiefs,  men  that  belong  to  the  tribe  called 
Chanda  Bhanday  and  their  chiefs,  and  many  other  rulers — to  this  eifeot: 

**  Be  it  known  to  ail  of  you  that  this  great  rija,  on  his  birthday  to 
prolong  his  life  has  consecrated  with  water  and  presented  to  the  brahmiaiay 
named  Iswaba  Deva  Sarma,  with  a  copperplate  t'dtanam  on  which  an 
image  of  Saddi'iva  is  riveted,  who  (the  brahmana)  was  the  descendant  of 
VtUsa  rnHni,  of  five  Pratwra«t;  namely,  Bhirgam,  Chpdvana^  Apniivai, 
Aurva^  and  Jdmadaffna  ;  the  reader  of  the  holy  texts,  {Sruti)  and  the 
son  of  Banamali'  Sarma  the  descendant  of  Vatsa,  of  the  above  five 
Prafxirat,  the  grandson  of  Garbbbswara  Deva  the  descendant  of  Vatsa, 
of  the  above  five  Prutxanu,  and  the  great^randson  of  Para's'ara  Dsva 
8arma,  the  descendant  of  Vatsa  of  the  same  Prawrag, — the  land  of  tho 
villages  Bdg^li,  Bettogdtdfodydtn/ina,  which  is  encompassed  with  these  fa- 
mous  boundaries ;  on  the  east  by  Pranag&natdna  Gharhdghdtakaj  near 
Vikmmapura  in  Bimgn^  which  i»  in  PaundrahiX,  as  bbakti  (or  as  a  jageer)  ; 
on  the  south  by  the  village  named  Saitrak4dhi,  on  the  west  by  Sdnkaru  (?) 
Govinda,  which  looks  high  with  jangals,  and  on  the  north  by  the  village 
Panehakn  Pagado ;  for  the  peaceful  enjoyment  of  his  sons  and  grand, 
sons,  &c  &c.  as  long  as  the  moon,  the  sun,  and  the  earth  shall  endure. 
Which  (village)  is  perpetually  inheritable,  welLgoverned,  and  not  to  bo 
datmed  by  any  of  his  relatives  (such  as  an  elder  brother,  &c.)  and  whleh 
contains  houses  on  the  margin  of  pure  tanks,  holes,  saline  soils,  both  tho 
land  and  water,  all  sorts  of  shrube,  tho  trees  of  botelnuts  and  cocoanuts^ 
and  the  tribe  called  Chanda  Bbtmda,  and  in  which  (ere  he  has  consecrated 
|t)  he  caused  the  ponds  to  be  made^  and  the  not  and  oocoanut  trees  to  be 
planted.  Besides  he  has  given  him  tho  power  of  punishing  the  Chanda 
Bandas. 

*  ^^T^^Vnr  reflecting  on  bis  feet,  or  the  hereditary  roccessor  of. — Ed. 

f  The  disciples  of  the  Muni  from  whose  progeny  were  the  brahmsns  deseended. 

X  PMmdnt  is  the  oouatry  extending  from  JUmgpur  scross  the  Ganges  to  the 
Jsnfshariisli,  iaeladlBf  most  of  Bengal.  Wik.  Die/.— Ed. 
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In  thig  eopper  siaaiHnD  are  written  SOO  (perhaps  bigis.) 
Therefore  yen  muet  aliew  bim  to  enjoy  the  same  ;  as  also  tkall  the 
future  rijas  maintain  it,  with  consideration  that  deprivatioa  will  dooas  then 
to  hell,  and  maintaining  will  do  glory  to  their  virtue. 

Some  religious  Slokas  are  written  on  this  subject. 

"  When  any  body  gives  land^  his  ancestors  praise  and  boast  themselves, 
saying  that  a  laod^ver  is  born  in  our  race,  and  he  will  be  the  deliverer 
of  ns.  He  that  presents  lands  and  he  that  receives  it,  both  of  them  aru 
worthy  of  going  to  heaven. 

Again :  **  this  earth  though  enjoyed  by  several  kings  as  Sftgir  rija,  &o. 
dEB.  yet  whenever  any  one  possess  it  he  is  the  sole  ei\)oyer  of  its  produce. 

"  He  that  deprives  the  land  given  by  him  or  by  any  other  person  will 
ret  in  ordure,  bmng  bom  insects  in  it  with  his  forefathers. 

"  He  who  presents  larid  lives  60,000  years  in  heaven^  but  he  who  abuses 
or  disregards  it  is  doomed  to  hell  for  the  same  period.  > 

The  eifects  of  giving  other  things  are  to  be  enjoyed  for  one  life*. 
Men^  considering  human  life  and  prosperity  as  fickle  as  the  water  on 
the  leaf  of  the  lily,  and  understanding  what  is  already  said,  should  not 
destroy  the  fame  of  others. 

"  This  $dMtium  of  the  (prince)  whoee  feet  are  kissed  by  a  hundred 
ministers :  (signed  on  his  part  by) 

"  His  Msjesty's  almoners  the  high  in  authority^  Srimdn  Maatasa 
Karanaki;  Srimahd  Madanaka  Karananz;  SrinuU  Karanani. 

"  In  the  year  (of  reign)  3  ;  the  month  Jya'atha  on  the  d2^*»"(the  rest 
obliterated. 

4.  Imcriptiofu  on  Jain  images  from  Central  India. 

In  the  course  €f£  the  year  1836,  a  number  (nine  or  ten)  of  Jain 
images  of  marble  were  exhumated  at  Ajmir^  from  what  is  now  a]^Musal« 
m£n  burial-ground,  and  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  an  old  Jain 
temple  beyond  the  Durgdh  of  tbe  JOmwh^  Sahib  on  ^e  ascent  to 
Tdrdgarh.  Lieut  £•  Madden,  in  obligingly  communicating  the 
above  intelligeace,  furnished  me  with  a  copy  of  the  line  of  writing  in* 
•eribed  on  the  base  of  three  of  the  images,  in  hopes  it  mi|^t  afbrd  some 
histericdl  aid,  however  limited,  to  our  store  of  dates  and  names.  One  of 
Ihese  inscriptions  1  hive  kiserted  at  the  foot  of  Hate  n.  Omhting  die  draw- 
ing of  tlie  naked  Jain  saint  kindly  made  by  Lieut.  Oldfibld,  because  it 
dlibre  in  nothing  firoBi  the  ordinary  images  of  the  D^amftarC  das8,so  fre- 
qoently  represented-;  they  are  seated  cross-legged  with  their  hands  joined; 
ihesr  ears  are  long  and  split,  and  their  hair  in  tbe  small  round  knobs  or 
curb  wbicb  have  led  many  to  give  these  images  an  AfHcan  origin 

•  Id  this  hair  sloka,  a  few  words  are  wanting  to  complete  the  rerae,  the 
meaning  of  which  aliould  be  *«  bat  the  effects  of  presenting  jand  are  eHJeyable 
for  eadleas  li^es.^* 
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The  fc^owing  venion  of  several  of  the  inscriptioiis  was  attempted  by 
Lieut  Maddem's  pandit  at  Ajmh*.^  The  first  being  intended  for  thas 
represented  in  the  pkte. 

\  ^f^  t^R^^  ^  ^rft  8  ^  ^n^^WTTO  "^nrit  ^T^^  ^rtrft 

^  #^  t^'^®^  ^^[^^  ^sc^  \  v  ^^^  fNrr^^tfre^pifJirftfin 

• .  •    •«fc  ^K 

8  ^if^  t,^8>©  -n^xn  ipe  \!l  ^yiif?^i^  ^guMqrfl  ^btv 
if^^^prnr  yO««ifMii  ^mii^itr  ^^mr  ij^^^Mi^^^  i 

Whatever  may  be  the  correctness  of  the  rest^the  phite  specimen  cer- 
tainly does  not  accord  with  the  pandit's  version  as  to  the  name  of  the 
image,  which  is  clearly  PrajH6ndthy  one  of  the  24  Jain  saints  :  another  is 
as  evidoitly  MaUindtha  praHmd  karapUd  *  the  image  of  Mallika'. 
TEA  was  cansed  to  be  made,' — and  doubtless  the  whole  would  be  found 
in  any  list  of  the  Jain  Tirihankarcu  (see  Useful  Tables  87).  Pdrswc^ 
naihtiy  Varddhcnndna^  Vdaupddyoy  and  Chandraprabhd  of  this  list 
are  found  in  the  present  inscriptions.  The  inscriptions  are .  couched  in 
^e  Prilkrit  dialect,  and  their  chief  merit  is  in  being  specimens  of  the  Jain 
character  of  the  12th  century.     I  read  the  line  in  the  Plate  thus  : 

JSam.  1239  Pha,  mdi  4,  Sukri  ;  sadkuvaharochdryyamadana  Sri 
PfUrapan^u  (f)  ldha4en€h  Prajitandtha  pnUimd  kdrdpUdJ' 
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VL — Extracts  frtmt  the  Journal  of  Lieut.  M  arkham  Kittok,  sub- 
mitted  to  the  Asiatic  Society  at  the  meeting  of  the  6th  Oct*  1636. — 
JRuims  and  Pillar  at  Jdfipur. 

Sunday  the  97th  Nov^^Hslt  to-day. 

HaYing  made  preTious  arrangements  for  a  visit  to  Jdfipur,  I  started 
ai  4  A.  M.  in  oompauy  with  about  a  hundred  men  of  the  corps  proceed- 
ing to  pay  iheir  devotions  at  the  iamous  tirath  or  khetr  resting  (as  the 
Hindus  assert)  on  the  navel  of  the  great  Gaya  Asura.  At  this  place  all 
good  Hindus  make  offerings  to  their  deceased  relatives  termed  "  pinda 
phairiM  .-*'  a  notice  of  the  ceremonies  attending  which  is  to  be  found  in 
Stiri.ino'8  account  of  Orisio.  I  had  no  leisure  to  make  many  inquiries 
or  to  visit  every  object  worthy  of  notice,  yet  I  still  saw  a  great  deal 
which  duly  repaid  me  for  my  long  ride  of  sis  mUes  there  and  six  back 
again  with  a  burning  sun  over  my  head. 

The  first  place  I  visited  was  the  mosque  in  the  outskirts  of  the  town, 
where  there  formerly  stood  the  palace  of  the  Subehdars  of  the  province 
Muhammad  Taki'  Kha%  Abu  Nas'ar  Kha'n  and  others.  The 
mosque  is  rather  a  pretty  object  but  of  rough  workmanship. 

Over  the  centre  archway  is  an  inscription  of  five  verses  placed  in 
five  ^  howducs"  or  compartments  in  the  style  of  the  neign  in  which  the 
mosqile  was  built,  the  verses  run  thus : 

Cf^^l^JtiLm  iixiXi  villi  Vva/i^ 
Uj  J^j^yjiJ^j  «XA^  dsp-^    J]  jj^di)  uy^  J^dS  ^JU-J 

The  English  of  which  is  nearly  as  follows: 

1 
"  May  the  Shadow  of  the  insignia  of  the  Emperor  Auranoibb 
Be  spread  as  long  as  the  stars  cast  their  light  (shine.) 

2 
The  praises  and  good  qualities  of  the  excellent  Nawib 
Are  greater  than  in  the  power  of  the  poet  to  describe. 

S 
In  the  town  ofJdJip^  ho  laid  the  foundations  of  a  mosque 
fieneath  the  domes  of  which  the  nine  heavens  are  hidden. 
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Oh  would  you  hear  the  angeU  recite  the  prayers 
You  tnuet  pass  one  night  therein. 

5 
As  the  mosque  was  made  in  the  time  of  A'toir  Nassar  Kba'n 
So  ito  date  is  "  the  time  of  the  Naw4b  A'bv  Nassab  Kha'n." 

The  year  of  the  Hegira  1093  A.  D.  1686. 

By  this  inscription  it  would  appear  that  the  mosque  was  built  in 
A.  D.  1686  by  the  Nawab  Abu  Nassar  Kha'n  and  not  Muhammad 
Taki'  Khan  as  stated  by  Mr.  Stirling. 

At  a  short  distance  from  the  mosque  is  a  dargah  or  shrine  of  a 
Mussulman  saint  who  destroyed  a  famoua  temple  and  converted  the 
terrace,  on  which  it  stood,  into  an  open  mosque  and  burial-plaoe  for 
himself  and  family.  Beneath  the  terrace  are  three  idols  of  enormous 
dimensions  and  exquisite  sculpture,  representing  Indiini,  VarihA  and 
Kill :  the  latter  figure  is  the  most  worthy  of  notice  though  a  more 
hideous  object  could  not  well  be  imagined, — ^it  resembles  (as  it  were)  a 
living  skeleton  of  an  old  fiiry.  Mr.  Stirling  gives  a  good  aocoont  of 
these  fine  specimens  of  ancient  Hindu  sculpture ;  it  is  much  to  be  regret- 
ted that  these  idols  have  so  suffered  from  the  mason's  diis^l,  in  late  years 
employed  by  an  «£uropean  officer  to  detach  **•  relics  t"  A  part  of  the 
mund-mdld  of  Kill  and  a  hand  of  Indrini  have  been  thus  lost  It  b 
also  a  great  pity  that  these  curiosities  are  not  removed  to  the  museum 
in  Calcutta  (which  could  easily  be  done  in  the  rainy  season)  and  thereby 
placed  out  of  the  reach  of  such  would-be-antiquarian  relic  hunters. 

The  following  are  the  dimensions  of  the  figures. 

Ka'li',  base  6  feet  0^  inch;  height  9  feet ;  thickness  at  the  base  1  foot 

4  inches. 

INDRA'NI^  height  8  feet  10  inches;  breadih  at  the  base  5  feet  9 

inches ;  thickness  ditto  3  feet  1^  inches. 

Varaha,  hdght9  feet  10  inches  ;l»readth  at  the  base  5  feet  11  inches; 
thickness  ditto  8  feet  6j^  inches. 
'  I  regretted  my  inability  (for  want  of  time)  to  make  drawings  of  the 

three  figures. 

Having  through  the  attention  and  exceedii^  politeness  of  the  Mun- 
sif  Abdul  Ahid  (who  resides  near  the  mosque)  procured  guides  to  shew 
me  all  that  is  to  be  seen  in  and  near  JajipuVy  I  visited  the"  different 
temples,  none  of  which  are  worthy  of  notice  or  at  all  ancient,  though 
they  occupy  the  places  of  those  destroyed  by  the  Muhammadan  conquer- 
ors. About  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  mosqoe  behind  the  town,  I  was 
shewn  a  veiy  elegant  pillar  of  which  the  acoompanyutg  tt  »  skctdl;  it  i» 
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if  Uaek  eUmite  and  bigUy  polished*  I  ooald  obtain  no  infonnation 
vorthj  ofaredit  regarding  it;  it  is  called  iSimu/afln&Aaandisddieethigh; 
ihe  shaft  is  19  feet  8  inches,  the  base  6  feet,  consequently  the  capital 
is  9<4,  eqnsistnig  of  three  separate  blocks  which  haye  been  shaken  out 
of  their  original  podtioB  :  indeed  1  doubt  their  originality. 

The  colnmn  is  a  polygon  of  16  sides  slightly  concave.     It  would  be 
conjecturing  the  origin  of  this  elegant  column,  or  eyen  the  former 
of  it ;  it  oertainly  was  not  always  in  its  present  situation  but  has 
been  fixed  in  some  building,  perhaps  a  terrace,  now  no  longer  in  eiistence. 

Want  of  time  again  preyented  my  visiting  a  curious  place  said  to  be 
on  a  hill  d  miles  off,  but,  God  willing,  I  shall  pay  a  special  visit  to  Jufi* 
pur  at  some  future  period,  where  I  shall  devote  a  few  days  to  hunting 
out  and  remarking  upon  all  its  now  unknown  curiosities. 

I  remarked  a  number  of  Jain  and  Buddhist  figures  in  different  places 
scattered  about. 

I  omitted  to  state  that  an  assertion  of  the  villagers  that  a  fine  figure  of 
Garuda  was  formerly  at  the  top  of  the  pillar  and  had  flown  away  and 
alighted  a  mile  off  when  KAax'PA'HA'R  came  to  commit  his  mvages  at 
Jdjipur  ;  since  which  it  had  remained  there  and  had  had  a  small  temple 
erected  over  it.  Curiosity  led  me  to  the  spot :  I  was  shewn  within  a  small 
temple  an  elegantly  executed  figure  of  Garufa  of  black  chlorite,  a  sketch  of 
whidi  I  annex ;  it  rests  on  a  shaft  (sunk  in  the  ground)  exactly  similar 
in  dimensions  to  the  SwaaianMa  and  may  probably  have  belonged  to  it. 

In  the  suburbs  I  remarked  an  ancient  bridge  similar  to  that  over  the 
KantB'hanse^  but  nearly  buried  in  the  earth,  the  accumulation  of  ages. 
A  river  called  MudcLgir^  used  in  former  times  to  flow  through  it,  but 
iA  which  there  is  scarcely  a  visible  sign  left ;  the  bridge  is  of  itself  very 
ancient  and  constructed  of  materials  taken  from  buildings  of  more  remote 
datestilL  Figure  (1)  is  an  elevation  of  one  of  the  archesf  which  struck 
me  as  very  peculiar :  it  will  be  observed  that  there  is  a  regular  keystone 
in  lieu  of  the  more  oonunon  block  architrave.  Figure  (2)  shews  the 
manner  in  which  the  stones  project  and  are  finished  off  on  the  starlingsi 
that  is,  on  the  fiuse  towards  the  stream. 

The  huts  and  houses  in  the  town  (which  is  very  straggling)  are  re<- 
markahly  neat  and  are  all  on  stone  terraces:^  raised  to  the  height  of  4 
snd  5  feet,  a  very  necessary  precaution  in  a  place  subject  to  inunda- 
tions  as  this  is ;  the  country  is  a  very  few  feet  higher  than  the  bed  of  the 

*  n»ia  is  the  place  aDoded  to  in  th«  Vilm^agiri  infcriptSoB,  aa^laat  No.— Ed. 
t  A  repres«iiU  tba  face  towards  the  atream,  and  B  the  opposite  aide.    The 
aataal  form  of  the  arch  Is  not  altered  bj  this  arraageaiumt. 
X  Hewn  atonea  from  the  different  rsina. 
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JBaitaranL  Therevare  numerous  tanks  and  swamps  wliicfa  togetber  with 
the  forest  of  cocoanut  and  other  trees  as  well  as  bamboos  must  render 
it  very  unhealthy. 

The  brahmans  are  more  troublesome  here  than  in  any  place  I  ha;7« 
eyer  yet  visited ;  they  complained  loudly  of  their  loss  since  the  high 
road  through  Akua  PcMa  had  been  established,  which  deterred  pil- 
grims from  visiting  their  khetr^,  I  must  now  take  leave  of  Jdfipur 
and  conclude  with  stadng  that  I  returned  to  camp  late  in  the  evening 
much  fatigued,  having  been  in  motion  alternately  on  foot  and  on  horse- 
back for  the  space  of  foiuteen  hours ;  but  I  considered  myself  amply 
repaid  for  my  trouble. 

VII. — Remarks  an  *'  a  Camparisan  af  Inda^CJunete  Languages,  ^e* 

By  the  Rev,  W.  Morton. 

The  paper  which  appeared,  under  the  above  title,  in  the  last, or  December 
No.  of  the  Journal  of  the  Asiatic  Society,-  was  no  doubt  perused  with  much 
interest  by  many  of  the  readers  of  that  periodical.  The  importance  of 
such  a  comparison,  as  was  therein  partially  instituted,  of  the  very  do. 
merous  languages  or  dialects  spoken  both  within  and  beyond  the  Ganges, 
is,  in  every  point  of  view,  very  considerable.  Whether  we  aim  at  amelio- 
rating  the  civil  institutions  of  the  various  tribes  among  whom  they  are  the 
media  of  intercourse,  or  to  oommunicate  to  them  the  arts  and  sciences  and 
purer  religion  of  the  west,  and  to  elevate  them  above  the  debasing  iiu 
fluence  of  cruel,  impure  and  abominable  superstitions ;  or  whether  we 
seek  merely  to  obtain  an  accurate  as  well  as  extensive  acquaintance  with 
these  various  dialects r-in  all  points  of  view  such  investigations,  as  those 
in  question,  are  most  important ;  and  the  present  efforts  to  obtain  in- 
formation  of  a  philological  nature  by  the  Sadiy&  missionaries,  directed  to 
these  ends  are  consequently  highly  laudable. 

I.  Of  their  execution  of  the  task  undertaken  I  can  say  but  little,  and 
that  little  must  almost  be  confined  to  the  language  of  our  own  Province 
of  Bengal  Of  course  the  excellent  individual  wl^o  furnished  the  "  Com* 
parison,"  will  take  my  observations  in  good  part,  as  my  design  is  simply^ 
and  in  good  faith,  to  throw  in  my  mite  of  aid  to  him  in  his  useful  tau 
vestigations,  as  well  as  to  draw  the  attention  of  others  to  the  subject. 

1.  In  the  ''  Comparison  of  the  Bengili  and  Asimese,"  it  is  stated  that 
"  above  six-tentha  of  the  most  common  words  are  identical,  except  with 
slight  variations  of  pronunciation."  Now  I  have  carefully  examined 
the  list  of  words  from  which  this  condusion  is  drawn,  and  find  that  up- 
wards of  s^t-tenths  would  be  the  more  correct  statement ;  and  that,  of  the 
110  words,  50  are  identical  in  BengMi  and  As4mese.  For,  the  most  haa  not 
been  made  of  the  analogy  between  the  two  languages,  by  the  introduction^ 

*  The  highway  to  (Sdtaek  lay  through  Jaipur  before  the  new  road  was  made. 
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Into  the  Bengali  eolomn,  of  such  secondary  forms  in  current  use  as  come  far 
nearer,  in  many  cases,  to  the  Assamese  terms, than  those  given  in  the  "  Com. 
parison."  Thus  Mjru  is  compared  with  boUhy  while  bit,  equally  a  Bengali 
form,  is  omitted.  So,  with  oithi  a  bone,  should  have  been  given  hdf  ;  with 
luayfa^  k^S  with  KagH,  hdti  ;  with  fiitd,  bdp ;  with  nuUtffa,  mdekk;  for 
fmfhpa^phui;  for  nuutak,  mur  ;  with  ihringa,  Mng  ;  with  hinar,  bandar  ; 
with  Sandra,  chdnd  ;  for  janani,  md  ;  with  rdtri,  rdi  ;  with  toiV,  td  ;  for 
frattoTy  9kUd  ;  with  dania,  ddj^  ;  with  grdm,  gdn  ;  all  identii^,  or  very 
nearly  so,  with  the  Assamese  of  the  table. 

In  the  same  use  of  secondHry  forms,  the  results  of  comparison  with 
some  of  the  other  columns  also  would  be  slightly  varied ;  as  the  Bengali  go, 
a  cow,  would  mueh  more  nearly  resemble  the  Khamti  ng6  and  Siamese 
nffda,  than  garu  (the  only  form  given)  from  which  the  Assamese  gSru  is 
drawn.  Thus  too,  were  f^f  and  lauha  'given  in  the  Bengali  column,  for  blood 
—with  the  former,  signifying  vigour,  the  principle  of  vigour  (and  so  applied 
to  the  brsin,  marrow,  bile,  semen,  &c.)  would  agree  the  Assamese  te«,  the 
Jill  taskai,  the  Koreng  taatgai,  &c  while  the  latter  would  appear  to  have 
originated  the  Khamti  leUi  and  Siamese  I  fiat;  whereas  rakta  shews  no 
agreement  with  either.  The  Assamese  pdrvd,  an  ant,  might  shew  a  resem. 
blanee  to  the  Bengali  ptnpafd,  though  none  with  pipUikd,  &c.  These 
and  ethers  we  shall  reduce  to  a  table  as  follows. 


Bafliih. 

Air 

Ant 

Arrow 

Blood 

Boat 
Bone 


Beogili. 
b4t 

pilipafi 
•har 
tej,  lauha 

naa,  4'>ngi 
hir 


As4mete, 

botah 

porai 

tes, 

nau, 
h4r 


Cat  miijir  

and  myio,  a  cat's  mewiafp, 

whcnoe  myliekiri,  the  newer  mekiiri 


Cow 
Dog 

Bar 

Elephaot 

F^tther 

Fire 

nth 

Flower 

F^t 

Hair 

Rand 

Ueml 

Horn 

Leaf 

Mooa 

Mother 


Moutafai 


kin 


ahwa 

dantf  

blip,  bapu,  bibi,  bupai, 
pofsn  (to  bora)  -— — — 
michh  mas    - 

phlil  phtil 

loin  

mar  mar, 

•king  bing*  — 

parva,  pi^  " 

ch4ad  jun, 

mi  ' 


4i  (mat :  grand*  al 
mother) 
adri  — 


Cor.  tar 

Kha,  lent,  5i.  lOat,  Ji,  taahai,  JTor. 

tasyai 
Ana,  ding 
Mian,  sarn,  Song,  karan,  Ck.  iorft,  C.  T. 

nri,  5.  T.  ard,  L«.  aril,  N,  T.  arOk4a 


Kh,  mid,  fft.meau,  Oar,  mengg^,  Song* 
and  JTor.  myanni,  An,  mejft 

Kh,  ng6t  8i.  ngdk 

JBor.  khw^,  Sing,  kwi,  M.  hwf7  Song, 
ahi,  Kap.  &c.,  wf.  An.  ah6 
Ji,  and  Kap.  kana,  Konn,  kon.  Ch, 
khunii,  Ln,  khana 

A/if  A.  d4t6o 

Ak.  kbbtif  Abor,  bibu,  ilf arin^i  P^P^i  &^* 

Co,  pdr 


Mar.  L%,  and  Somg.  phai,  Ch,  aphal 
Anam.  lone 

Song,  b&n,  Mar.  vkn,  Ch,  apin,  Lu.  ping 
Co,  marl 

Ak,  kung,  An,  aOng 
Koreng,  pand 
Si,  dfkan 

Kh,  An.  apd  Si,  me,  Bar,  am^,  JTsr.  bm>, 
Oaro  ami,  M,  Imi,  Ce.  omi 


ilfrer.adS 
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Salt  Ittn  Inn 

Sky  swarga  (heaven)  — ~^—  Oaro,  srigl 

Stone  ahili  ^il,  Kh.  hio,  Si,  hin 

Sun  tapan  Si.  tawaa 

dahan  (burning)  Ak.  dahani 

Tiger  sing,  (properly  a  lion,)  Kh,  »eil,  Si.  sfta,  Lu.  sangkbd,  N,  2*. 

sakhwii,  C.  T.aakwi,  &c. 
VillRge  g4o  gauB 

Thewriter  will  no  doubt  be  glad  to  obtain  the  Bengili  forms  above 
given. 

S.  The  seve».Ai#e9  stated  to  belong  to  Assamese  Nouns,  are  the  same  in 
number  and  order  with  those  of  Bengili  nouns :  and  it  is  by  no  means  (as 
asserted  in  the  ''  Comparison,  &c.")  a  pectdiariiy  in  Assamese  that  **  two 
pronouns  are  used  for  the  9nd  person,  according  as  the  person  addressed  is 
superior  or  inferior  to  the  speaker."  The  same  .  obtains  in  Bengali  also, 
and  is  extended  to  the  3rd  person  likewise,  with  a  similar  terminational 
change  in  the  verb.    Thus  — 

1st  pers :  imi        m^ri  Plural  4m  ri         mari 

9nd  inferior       tui         m^ris  tori  niiris 

Snd  superior      tumi      mara  tomri        mira 

Srd  inferior        se  mire  tahira       mire 

Srd  superior      tini         miren  tig!tiira      miren. 

3.  The  comparison  of  adjectives  in  Bengili  is  effected  by  a  similar  pro. 
'  cess  to  that  erroneously  stated  to  be  peculiar  to  the  Assamese.  I'hus  tihi 
haite  bars,  greater  than  that  ;  sakal  haite  bara,  greatest  of  all.  All 
the  other  grammatical  minutia  particularized,  equally  apply.  Also 
what  are  termed  in  the  "  Comparison,  &c."  numeral  affixes,  are  of  ordinary 
use  in  Bengili ;  so  that  the  analogy  of  the  two  languages  is  much  closer 
than  supposed  in  the  ^'  Comparison." 

II.  The  fact  stated  by  Captain  Gordon,  of  the  various  very  minute  por- 
tions of  the  population  employing  a  variety  of  dialects  often  nearly  unin. 
telligible  to  their  next  neighbours,  is  most  observable.  And,  the  same 
multiplied  diversity  having  existed  among  the  numerous  aboriginal  tribes  of 
South  America,the  inference  is  just,  that  dialects  are  most  numerous  in  the 
infancy  of  nations  and  tribes  :  while,  in  proportion  as,  with  the  cessation  of 
hereditary  feuds  and  the  extension  of  national  intercourse,  they  become  ci  vi- 
Used  and  educated,  they  approximate  also  in  the  use  of  a  common  language. 
Hence  it  may  be  confidently  expected  that,  as  the  blessings  of  knowledge 
and  refinement,  peace,  commerce  and  true  religion,  are  extended  among 
these  97  nations,  at  present  using  so  many  vernacular  media,  the  customs 
and  languages  of  the  smaller  tribes  will  merge  into  those  of  the  larger,  and 
those  of  common  origin  again  approach  each  other  and  ultimately  coalesce. 
The  philanthropist  must  ardently  desir^so  happy  a  consummation  ;  since 
no  one  thing,  perhaps,  so  fatally  impedes  the  progress  of  mankind  Us  those 
endless  subdivisions,  of  which  these  multiplkd  tongues  are  Urst  a  conse- 
quence  and  then  a  confirmation,  ever  exci^uig  to  jealousies  and  hoetilities 
of  most  injurious  operation. 
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It  may  therefore  faiHy  be  a  question  how  far  the  intelligent  missionaries 
at  Sadiya  and  elsewhere,  might  he  justified  in  endeavouring  to  anticipate 
in  some  measure  the  work  of  time.  It  will  scarcely  be  disputed  that  a 
translation  of  the  Scriptures,  (unless  in  very  mi  mite  portions)  for  such 
atribe,  for  instance,  as  that  of  Champhung,  speaking  a  dialect  understood 
Wy  by  thirty  or  forty  families,  would  be  most  preposterous.  Much  may, 
no  doubt,  be  done  to  diminish  these  fractions  of  language,  and  the  Babel 
and  difficulty  they  occasion,  by  the  judicious  elFurts  of  our 
Agents  and  Missionaries  in  the  ultra-Gangetie  and  other  regions. 
Moeh  prudence  will  indeed  be  required  to  avoid  exciting  the  hostility 
of  Rational  prejudices,  and  other  impediments  to  universal  improvement. 

In  many  caees,  however,  little  difficulty  would  be  experienced  in  eon. 
fining  translations,  &c.  to  a  more  general  language,  which  would  ultimately 
snpenede  the  more  confined  colloquial  idioms.  Thus,  it  is  stated  that 
**  the  majority  (of  the  Champhung  families)  can  speak  more  or  less  of 
Manipuri,  or  the  languages  of  their  more  immediate  neighbours."  Again 
that  "  dialects  so  nearly  similar,  af  are  those  of  the  fior^em  and  eentrai 
Tangkhuls,  are  generally  intelligible  to  the  adult  male  population  on 
both  sides  ;  while  the  women  and  children,  who  rarely  leave  their  homes, 
find  much  difficulty  in  making  themselves  (mutually)  understood."  In 
these  and  similar  cases,  the  way  is  plain  ;  to  extend  education  in  the  com. 
■son  or  nearly  common  language ;  then,  as  the  want  of  intellectual  and 
espeelally  of  religions  supply  is  felt,  it  will  be  sought  in  the  language  of 
the  printed  books. 

III.  Intimately  connected  with  this  point  is  that  of  the  ehnracter  to  be 
Cavglit  to  a  people  having  none  of  their  own.  It  should  seem  good,  as  a 
general  prindple,  to  employ,  in  such  instances,  the  one  used  by  the  dominant 
neighbouring  nation,  espeeiaUy  if  the  languages  be  of  kindred  origin  ;  for 
in  this  case,  that  character  will  be  the  best  adapted  to  the  sounds  of  the 
cognate  dialect,  and  may  be  expected  generally  to  give  it  a  fitter  and  mere 
eomct  expression  than  would  any  foreign  alphabet. 

The  words  in  the  *'  Comparison,  &c."  are  given  in  the  Roman  character, 
aceording  to  the  modified  system  of  Sir  William  Jonbs,  to  which  the  term 
Remanisfing  system  has  been  applied.  The  writer  thinks  '*  they  furnish 
aboadant  evidence  that  the  Roman  character  is  adequate  to  express  every 
sound  of  the  human  voice,  and  is  well  fitted  to  be  the  written  representa. 
tive  of  all  languages." 

There  is  a  fallacy  here,  into  which  most  of  the  thorough.going  advocates 
of  the  Romanising  system  have  been  betrayed  ;  it  is  that  the  modifications 
applied,  according  to  that  system,  to  the  Roman  alphabet,  are  not  equally 
applicable  to  almost  any  other  alphabet.  Now,  it  is  an  obvious  fact  that 
the  Roman  letters  are,  as  applied  to  eastern  languages,  both  redundant 
and  deficient.  First,  ihete  are  no  letters  corresponding  to  the  ten  aspirated 
consonants  ^  «,  &c. ;  to  the  sibilants  «t  and  v ;  to  the  liquids  «  and  )i ;  to 
the  nasals  ^  ^  4  ;  to  the  long  vowels  ^  %  &e.  Again^  the  letters  c,  f,  q, 
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V,  w,  Xy  %,  are  redundant ;  while  the  two  dentals,  d  and  t,  must  denote,  hy 
the  aid  of  the  aspirate  and  a  diacritical  point,  no  fewer  than  eight  sounds  of 
that  class  !  But,  while  this  double  defect,  of  redundancy  and  insufficiency, 
opposes  the  application  of  the  Roman  alphabet  to  the  expression  of  the 
sounds  of  the  Hindustani,  Assamese,and  many,  other  languages  in  question, 
the  NiSgari  and  its  derivatives  are  not  only  complete  without  excess,  but  are 
positively  also  the  most  perfect  alphabets  in  the  world,  the  most  philosophU 
cally  conceived  and  arranged.    The  only  exceptions  that  can  be  shewn  are, 
that  in  the  derivatives  of  the  SansVrit,  the  sound  of  v  has  been  generally 
merged  into  b  or  w,  which  occasions  a  seeming  redundancy  of  one  letter  ; 
(yet  but  seeming,  because  theybrm  is  also  but  one*  ;)  and  that  two  of  tlie 
three  sibilants  are  usually  confounded  in  utterance,  because  of  the  tenuity 
of  the  distinction  in  their  sounds,  or  rather  <H^in.  But  if  the  aJlmee  of  even 
a  perfect  alphabet,  one  exactly  commensurate  with  the  primitive  sounds  of 
the  language  for  which  it  was  devised,  bo  a  matter  of  fact,  surely  that  fact 
is  rather  an  argument  againet  the  adoption  of  a  very  tmfetfmt  one,  as  so  much 
more  liable  to  originate  far  greater  abuses.    To  a  certain  extent,  fim  living 
languages,  if  any,  have  ever  been  exempt  from  these  irregularities ;  but  all 
that  con,  it  should  seem,  be  done  to  prevent  or  remedy  them,  t#  done  when 
the  sounds  are,  technically,  fiaed  sounds ;  and,  above  all,  when  the  written 
expression  of  them  is  exactly  commensurate  with  them  when  so  fixed ;  and 
when,  if  a  fern  irregularities  have  become  obstinate  in  the  usage  of  any  peou 
pie,  they  also  are  assigned  their  fixed  limits  and  fixed  expression  likewise,  as  in 
the  use  of  a  diacritical  point  under  the  dentals  %  and  v  to  mark  a  provin. 
cial  utterance  not  original  to  the  language.  Now,  as  to  this  last  expedient t 
it  should  appear  to  be  the  only  available  resource  for  denoting  to  the  eye 
the  viAriations  from  the  first  sounds  of  those  letters,  other  than  the  invention 
of  additional  ones  not  primitive  and  original  to  the  language ;  one  neces. 
sary  effect  of  which  course,  would  have  been  the  confounding  of  the 
etymologies  of  words  essentially  the  same. 

But  the  fallacy  alluded  to  above  is  involved  in  the  assertion  that  ''  the 
Roman  character  is  adequate  (as  gatiiered  from  the  tabular  columns  of 
'  the  Comparison,  &c/)  to  express  every  sound  of  the  human  voice,  and  is 
well  fitted  to  be  the  written  representative  of  all  languages."  This  assertion 
involves  a  negation  of  such  adequacy  and  fitness  to  all  other  charaeters. 
Let  us  see  then  with  what  justice.  For  how  are  the  defieiency  and  rednn- 
dancy  in  the  Roman  alphabet  overcome,  on  the  Romanising  system  ?  Why 
1st,  By  entirely  ilttcarciin^  those  letters  in  it  whose  European  sounds  are  not 
found  in  the  Indian  languages.  Sndly,  By  the  use  of  0Mn6inalisR  and  of 
diUuritiaUpeinite,  to  enable  the  Indian  variety  of  sounds  to  be  expressed 
by  an  inadequate  number  of  letters  having  an  original  utteranee  not  In. 
dian.  But  who  does  not  see  that  the  same  operation  may  be  extended  to 
any  alphabetic  characters  whatever  ?  Of  any  such,  we  might  with  equal 
propriety  and  equal  truth  say,  that  **  it  is  adequate  to  express  every  sound 
of  the  humaii  voice,  &e.'*  The  more  or  leee  is  altogether,  as  we  said,  a 
*  i.  e.  in  the  d€Hoa/e  alphabets  only ;  the  origifuA  forms  were  qidte  diatiaet.— En* 
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■olwcyKnt  and  lepftrate  considermtton.  Let  not  any  then  be  misled  bjr 
lfa«  fiiUa^one  mystification  of  a  plain  question,  in  whieh  the  sanguine  ad. 
vocataa  of  the  Romaniiing  system  have  indulged  and  do  yet  indulge.  It  is 
of  eouTSOy  a  snhsequent  question  vfkat  alphabet  may  be  made  applicable  to 
eAprew  the  sounds  of  the  Indian  languages  with  th%/eweit,  tmpieet,  and 
moat  effective  modifications ;  but  the  prinmry  one,  as  to  the  eapabUitjf  of 
an§  set  of  characters  to  receive  an  arbitrary  assignment  to  the  office  of  re« 
preaenting  any  variety  of  sound  whatever,  is  that  which  has  been,  in  our 
judgment,  so  mischievously  mystified.  What,  in  fact,  should  prevent  the 
process  of  omission  and  of  diacritical  distinction  from  being  applied  to  any 
oxisting  alphabet  or  to  any  newly  invented  symbols  whatever  ? 

We  have,  abstractedly  considered,  no  objection  to  make  to  the  adoption 
«f  the  Roman  alphabet  for  written  communication  among  a  people  yet 
without  one  of  their  own.  In  such  a  case  the  only  question  with  us  would 
be  one  of  expediency,  to  be  determined  by  aptitude,  facility,  and  many 
other  special  considerations.  But  we  look  upon  the  attempt  to  eubititute 
the  Roman  letters  for  the  long  established  characters,  among  a  people  ac. 
qnainted  with  the  use  of  written  as  well  as  spoken  language,  as  both  quizo. 
tic  and  preposterous ;  quixotic,  because  the  attempt  must  fail  of  any  consi« 
derable  measure  of  success  within  the  lapse  of  ages,  except  by  measures 
too  arbitrary  and  unjust  to  be  contemplated  by  the  most  sealous  advocate 
of  the  plan ;  and  preposterous,  for  the  following  reasons  chiefly— 

Because  there  is  a  positive,  though  not  to  all  at  first  manifest,  danger 
of  a  progressive  corruption  of  the  sounds  and  confusion  of  the  etymologies  of 
the  native  languages,  by  applying  to  them  any  other  than  their  own  origi. 
nal  alphabets.  The  results  of  the  progress  of  independent  nations,  during 
a  course  of  ages,  must  not  be  confounded  with  those  that  may  be  expected 
under  the  operation  of  a  high  state  of  mental  advancement  in  a  dominant 
people  suddenly  and  at  once  imparting  their  own  large  knowledge  to  their 
conquered  subjects.  Therefore  no  conclusion  against  the  present  argument 
can  be  drawn  from  the  gradual  modifications  of  a  nation's  own  alphabet,  from 
age  to  age;  nor  from  the  ultimate  disuse,  among  the  European  nations,  of 
the  German  character  for  the  Roman :  because  these  two  sets  of  symbols 
were  substantially  the  same  inform,  essentially  the  same  in  sound.  There 
is  consequently  no  analogy  between  the  gradual  improvement  of  the  Euro, 
pean  alphabets,  in  appearance  and  facility  of  writing,  &c.  and  the  now  con. 
templated  entire  substitution  of  a  foreign  alphabet,  altogether  exotic  both 
in  sound  and  figure,  for  the  native  Indian  characters.  In  the  former 
esse,  there  was  no  danger  whatever  to  be  apprehended  of  confounding 
letters  of  the  same  organ,  to  the  annihilation  of  all  clear  traces  of  the 
etymologies  of  words  of  various  origin,  or  of  the  gradual  corruption  of  the 
phonic  powiers  of  the  letters ;  in  the  latter  there  is  the  greatest.  Thus  taty 
thai,  and  tat  a  shore,  differ,  in  Soman  character,  but  by  the  diacritical 
point  under  the  final  t  of  the  latter  word.  Now  all  who  are  versed  in  this 
subject  well  know  the  extreme  difficulty,  and  ofken  almost  inextricable  coa* 
fusion,  occasioned  by  errors  and  omissions  in  diacritical  marks,  in  the  writing 
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of  languAges  to  which  they  lu-e  original;  and  if  this  be  the  oonsequenoe  of 
such  a  system  to  them  to  whom  such  languages  are  vernacular,  how  much 
more  extensively  is  its  experience  to  be  apprehended  by  tliose  who  come,  as 
foreigners,  to  the  study  of  languages  whose  system  of  alphabetic  sounds  is 
so  widely  different  as  are  those  of  India  from  those  of  Europe?  Europeans 
as  it  is,  with  all  the  check  upon  a  vicious  pronunciation  secured  by  the 
diitinct  forms  of  the  native  characters,  too  often  fail  in  acquiring  their 
proper  sounds,  and  in  consequence  are  but  too  extensively  unintelligible  in 
their  vocal  communications.  How  often  has  this  been  felt  and  complained 
of  in  civil  functionaries  and,  where  it  is  most  injurious  in  its  resulte,  in 
Missionaries  of  the  blessed  Gospel  I  The  writer  has  known  numerous 
cases  in  which  the  greatest  seal,  and  even  large  positive  attainments,  hav« 
been  greatly  neutralised  by  a  confused,  inaccurate  and  indistinct  pronunchu 
tion.  Tlie  adult  organs  have,  in  fact,  acquired  a  eet,  so  to  speak,  which 
does  not  readily  admit  of  the  enunciation  of  sounds  various  from  those 
acquired  in  childhood.  Indeed,  not  only  a  fiicility  of  accommodating  the 
organs  of  pronunciation  to  new  positions,  &o.  but  a  fine  and  accurate  ear 
too,  is  necessary,  in  the  first  instance,  to  dietinguish  the  minuter  variations 
of  sound  among  letters  of  the  same  class :  some,  entirely  new,  are  seldom 
perhaps  thoroughly  acquired  by  the  best  scholars.  Now  it  is  manifest  that 
this  difficulty,  and  the  concomitant  danger  of  confounding  the  most  impor. 
tant  differences  in  letters  and  words,  would  be  immeasurably  increased  were 
the  helps  and  guards  of  the  pative  characters  removed  and  our  own,  how. 
ever  systematized,  introduced. 

Nor  would  the  evil  be  confined  to  foreigners.  For,  besides  that  increa»ng 
intercourse  with  these  would  naturally  and  even  necesisarily  tend,  of  itself, 
to  /atniliarisse  the  natives  to  much  vocal  and  written  oorruption  of  their 
languages,  were  they  also  to  adopt  the  Romanising  system,  they  would 
themselves  be  in  no  small  danger  of  extending  that  corruption.  Thus  the 
words  7«^  that,  and  ^,  a  e/iore,  in  distinct  native  characters  cannot  be 
mistaken ;  but  their  equivalents  in  Roman  letters,  tat  and  tai  differ  only  in 
a  point.'  How  easily  might  the  omission  alone  of  that  point  create  confusi- 
on and  obscurity  !  But  this  is  not  all ;  for  as,  in  English,  the  letter  t  has  ne- 
ver  the  sound  of  9  but  of  ^  only,  in  learning  that  language  a  native  of  In- 
dia  has  first  to  encounter  the  difficulty  of  altogether  discarding,  wherever  he 
meets  the  letter  /,  the  dental  sound  of  9,  (immeasurably  more  frequent  in  his 
own  language  than  that  of  %  which  is  the  Englieh  /,)  and  is  then  inces- 
santly exposed  to  the  hazard  of  corrupting  the  sound  either  of  the  English 
t  or  of  his  native  letter  7,  and  of  settling  down  into  a  slovenly  uniformity 
of  dental  enunciation  in  one  or  in  both  languages,  to  the  ultimate  confu- 
sion of  words  essentially  different ;  thus,  at  once,  destroying  the  etymolo. 
gies  and  obscuring  the  sense  of  the  words  he  employs.  So  of  the  vowels  also  ; 
mntiy  in  English,  he  must  pronounce  nearly  as  ^^t^  in  Bengali;  in  reading  hie 
own  tongue  Romaniated,  he  must  pronounce  the  same  combination  aa  ipi, 
of  which  it  is  the  equivalent.  It  'n  replied,  I  know,  that  Europeans 
of  all  nations  experience  no  such  difficulty,  and  are  exposed  to  no  such 
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Iwsard  of  a  mispronnncialion  of  the  eame  letters  applied  in  different 
eombiiiatioiui  to  varying  utterances.  But,  be  it  remembered,  that  the 
European  has  acquired  his  vernacular  alphabetic  sounds  in  infancy  and 
without  effort ;  by  effort  must  he  learn,  in  after  life,  to  give  other  sounds, 
say  the  French,  &c.  to  the  same  letters.  There  is  no  danger  whatever  of 
his  corrupting  those  proper  to  his  native  tongue.  There  is  to  him  only 
the  difficulty  of  fully  acquiring  and  correctly  applying  the  acquired  foreign 
enunciation.  But  to  a  native  of  India,  the  Roman  alphabet  is  originally 
unknown,  as  the  expression  of  any  system  of  sounds.  He  has  therefore  to 
encounter  tlie  prodigious  difficulty  of  applying  ./brer^n  letters  on  two  dis- 
tinct vocal  arrangements ;  first  to  his  own  tongue,  to  which  it  is  inade. 
qoate,  and  then  to  a  £uropean  one.  Nor,  let  this  difficulty  be  thought 
exaggerated.  For  in  eastern  languages  voweit  at  least  are  strictly  invarim 
§hfe;  the  same  letter  expressing  ever  but  one  sound  ;  and,  with  very  slight 
exceptions,  this  is  equally  true  of  the  consonants :  but,  in  English,  and  but 
in  Beng^i,  are  severally,  an  adversative  conjunction  and  a  noun  meaning  a 
species  of  com  ;  and  the  same  vowel  u  is  equivalent  to  the  native  «t  and  « 
both,  vowels  never  confusible  or  interchangeable ! 

To  all  which  must  be  added  the  conclusive  consideration,  that  were  the 
Romanizing  innovation,  by  any  chance,  to  succeed  in  throwing  out  of  use 
the  native  character  among  European  students  of  the  native  languages, 
and  among  any  considerable  number  of  the  youth  of  the  country  now  edu. 
eating  in  our  Schools  and  Colleges,  one  of  the  most  singular  and  fatal 
consequences  of  such  an  unparalleled  anomaly  in  educational  philoM>phy, 
would  be  the  setting  aside,  at  one  fell  swoop,  of  the  whole  indigenous 
literature  of  the  land,  the  entire  writings  of  its  purest  and  most  valuable 
original  authors,  and  the  reduction  of  the  native  library  of  the  rising 
literati  and  the  European  student,  to  a  few  miserable  volumes  of  Romam 
nixed  exotics,  a  Primer  or  two,  the  Pilgrim's  Progress,  and  one  or  more 
similar  specimens  of  a  foreign  idiom  in  a  foreign  dress !  How  monstrous 
a  consummation  ! 

I  might  indefinitely  enlarge,  but  must  yield  to  the  restraint  imposed 
by  the  limits  to  which  the  small  opace  afforded  in  a  periodical  confines  me. 
Enough  has  been  stated  I  should  hope  to  shew — 

Ist.  That  it  is  a  manifest  fallacy  to  represent  the  Roman  alphabet,  as 
modified  in  the  Romanising  system,  as  a  fitter  expression  than  any  other 
alphabet,  under  the  same  plan  of  modification,  of  the  sounds  of  eastern  or 
of  any  other  languages. 

9nd.  That  the  attempt,  futile  as  it  really  is,  to  substitute  the  Roman  for 
the  native  alphabets,  were  it  actually  to  succeed,  must  be  pregnant  with  the 
most  mischievous  results  to  the  philology  of  the  native  languages  ;  both  as 
to  the  etymological  distinctness  of  wordx,  (on  which  the  clear  perception 
of  their  sense  and  the  perspicuity  or  obscurity  of  construction  so  much  de. 
pend)  and  as  to  the  purity  of  native  pronunciation. 

I  will  only  in  conclusion  observe,  that,  as  applied  to  the  eapreeeian  in 
European  booke^  and  for  the  informahim  'i^  European*,  of  native  worde  and 
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eentential  quotations,  the  Romanised  Byiiem,  originally  fixed -by  that  emi. 
nent  scholar  Sir  W.  Jonbs^  and  now  but  very  slightly  modified  indeed^ 
18  immeasurably  more  accurate,  complete  and  philosophical  than  any 
other  that  has  been  put  forth  by  English  Philologiate.  All  who  take  an 
interest  in  oriental  literature  must  heartily  rejoice  in  the  fresh  impulse 
that  has  been  latterly  given  to  it ;  an  impulse  which  bids  fair^  ultimately 
and  at  no  distant  period^  to  put  out  of  use,  for  ever,  those  other,  at  once 
crude  and  tasteless,  systems,  equally  unphilosophical  to  the  mind  and  unin* 
viting  to  the  eye,  which  have  been  applied  by  some  learned  but  injudicious 
scholars.  This  alone  were  result  enough,  amply  to  reward  those  active 
and  philanthropic  individuals  who  have  stirred  up  the  present  question. 
Would  they  but  rest  here,  they  would  be  justly  esteemed  benefactors;  be. 
yond  this  their  labours  are  either  mischievous,  or  absurd,  or  both  at  once  ; 
of  which,  besides  the  philological  arguments  above  given,  may  be  adduced 
the  fact,  that  while  occupied  with  more  than  quixotic  hopes,  excitement, 
and  confinement  of  view,  in  this  vain  attempt  at  more  than  an  Herculeaa 
taslc,  they  are  dividing  the  warmest  friends  of  native  education  and  general 
improvement:  they  do  positively  retard  the  period  of  the  regeneration 
of  India;  a  oonsununation  that  can  only  be  brought  about  by  united  exer- 
tions ;  by  ''  a  long  puU,  a  strong  pull,  and  a  pull  altogether,"  of  that 
chain  of  instrumental  truth  which  is  to  pull  down  for  ever  the  monstrous 
edifice  of  the  superstitions  of  ages. 

Note, — Did  we  not  consider  this  question  as  long  since  set  at  rest,  we 
might  easily  second  our  author  with  other  arguments  against  the  adapta- 
bility of  the  Roman  alphabet  to  take  the  place  of  the  oriental  alphabets  either 
of  Arabia  or  India  ;  although  it  is  no  doubt  possible  to  contrive  that  it  shall, 
by  modifications  and  restrictions,  represent  any  given  number  of  sounds* 
The  real  merU  of  the  European  alphabet,  for  writing  and  for  printing  con- 
sists in  its  fewness  of  symbols :— multiply  these  by  diacritical  marks,  and 
it  is  put  on  a  par  with  Eastern  alphabets  in  one  source  of  perplexity,  while 
it  is  behind  them  greatly  in  the  distinction  of  letters  inter  se.  Any  one 
engaged  in  printing  knows  the  exceeding  difficulty  of  setting  up  and  of 
sorting  letters  of  the  same  name  merely  affected  by  a  minute  dot ;  and 
hardly  a  page  of  romanized  writing  can  be  produced  in  print  properly  ac- 
centuated. S\eW,  Jones's  8)'stem  of  romanization  even  with  theTnavBLTAN 
modifications,  is  still  far  from  being  perfect,  however  sufficient,  as  we  have 
always  maintained,  for  Europeans  and  sentential  quotations.  Some  of  the 
oontinental  systems,  as  that  of  Chezt,  founded  on  the  principle  of  repre.^ 
senting  single  letters  always  by  siugle  letters,  has  a  great  advantage  over  it 
in  the  transcription  of  poetry  in  particular, where  it  seems  unprosodial  togive 
a  short  quantity  to  a  vowel  preceding  such  double  letters  as  bh,  dA,  chk, 
while  mh,  /A,  require  a  long  one.  The  hard  palatial  is,  we  think,  better 
represented  by  the  c  alone,  that  is,  the  Italian  c ;  especially  as  both  the 
hard  and  soft  sound  of  this  letter  are  discarded  in  the  present  romanised 
scale.  What  can  look  more  uncouth  than  aehMA  (by  Cmsst  aoe^&J  un- 
less, indeed,  it  be  the  more  ancient  oontinental  orthography  otdUckM, 
which  is  qualified  to  express  nothing  short  of  a  typographed  sneeie  !^£d» 
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VIII.^ — On  the  difference  of  level  in  Indian  Coal  fields^  and  the  causes 

to  which  this  may  be  ascrihect.     By  J.  McClelland  Esq.  Secre* 

iary  to  the  Committee  for  investigating  the  Coal  and  Mineral  re* 

sources  of  India. 

[Extneted  with  pernussion  from  the  Committee's  Reports  oow  under  puhlieatioa.] 

Before  proceeding  to  notice  the  information  which  has  been  published 

or  reported  to  goTemment  regarding  the  various  coal  fields,  it  will  be 

desirable  to  offer  a  few  observations  on  the  geological  features  of  that 

portion  of  India  in  which  they  occur,  more  espedallj  beyond  the  Gan* 


The  &ce  of  the  country  rises  gradually  as  we  cross  the  plains  on  the 
western  side  of  the  Hoogley  towards  the  range  of  hills,  at  the  base  of 
which  the  coal  field  of  Burdwan  is  situated ;  this  is  proved  by  the  fol<* 
lowing  fiu;t  noticed  by  the  late  Mr.  Jones,  namely,  that  at  Omptak, 
twenty-two  miles  due  west  of  Caleuita^  and  the  same  distance  from  the 
tea  aa  that  dty,  the  tides  in  the  Damuda  derived  from  the  estuary  of 
the  Hoogley  rise  but  ten  inches  during  the  springs  of  June,  ebbing 
and  flowing  only  half  an  hour*.  In  Calcutta  on  the  other  hand  there 
is  a  difference  of  seventeen  feet  between  high  and  low  water  during  the 
same  springsf,  from  which  we  may  perhaps  infer,  that  the  plain  in  this 
direction  ascends  nine  inches  per  mile  for  the  distance  of  twenty-two 
miles  from  the  Hoogley ;  beyond  this,  the  surface  is  known  to  rise 
more  rapidly  throughout  the  extent  of  sixty  or  seventy  miles  to  the  foot 
of  the  hills,  which  is  the  cause  of  those  violent  floods  that  render  the 
navigation  of  the  Damiuda  so  difficult]:.' 

*  We  should  thiok  the  facts  here  noted  prove  rather  the  tico  places  to  be  on 
the  same  leTel.  As  far  as  the  tide  reaches,  the  average  of  high  aad  low  water  will 
be  ▼ery  nearlj  the  level  of  the  sea,  unless  tiere  is  a  considerable  tfow  of  water  from 
above,  which  is  less  the  case  in  the  Damuda  than  in  the  Hoogley,  The  lift  de- 
pends on  the  body  of  water,  depth,  and  configuration  of  the  channel,  and  the^ 
Dmmda  only  gets  an  offset  from  the  Hoogley  tidal  supply.  The  height  of  the 
surface  of  the  land  may  be  safely  measured  from  the  average  of  high  and  low 
water  mark.  See  a  paper  on  this  subject  by  Captain  T.  Prinsip,  G1.  Sd. 
Vol.  II.— Ed. 

t  See  Kyd*8  Tables,  Asiatic  Res.  1829. 

t  Mr.  JoNBS  states  that  the  Damuda  river  is  open  from  the  middle  of 'June 
to  the  end  of  September  for  boats  of  300  maunds  burden,  from  Omptak  to  the 
situation  at  which  the  coal  is  raised,  and  that  each  boat  is  capable  during  this 
period  of  passing  five  times  between  these  situations.  It  is  necessary,  when  from 
a  slight  cessation  of  rain  the  river  is  perceived  to  fall,  to  haul  the  boat  on  the 
highest  practicable  ground,  and  there  await  the  succeeding  flood,  which  sets  in 
with  so  much  impetuosity  as  to  overwhelm  whatever  may  happen  to  be  in  its 
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On  the  eastern  side  of  Calcutta  on  the  contrary,  there  is  a  depres- 
sion, though  probably  of  less  amount,  extending  gradually  to  that  portion 
of  the  Sunderbunda  marked  '  morass,*  in  Arrows  m  it  h's  map,  a  little 
on  the  west  of  Cuhuu  This  lowest  situation  perhaps  of  the  Sunder^ 
bundSf  is  situated  midway  between  the  TiperaJi  hills  on  the  east,  and 
those  hills  the  continuation  of  which  on  the  western  side  of  the  Hoogle^^ 
contains  the  Burdtoan  coal  field ;  the  distance  across  the  alluvium  on 
either  side  being  about  150  miles,  making  the  breadth  of  the  united 
delta  of  the  Ganges  and  Brahmaputroy  at  this  situation  300  miles. 

If  from  the  morass,  we  proceed  two  and  a  half  degrees  due  north, 
we  find  the  breadth  of  the  great  delta  contracted  between  the  Garrow 
and  Rajmaht  hills  to  150  miles,  from  which  situation  the  alluvium 
again  expands  into  the  plains  of  its  respective  rivers,  extending  north- 
west and  north-east  respectively,  and  leaving  an  obtuse  angle  formed 
by  the  Sikkim  and  Bhotan  mountains,  pointing  toward  the  g^reat  delta, 
and  forming  with  the  Rajmahl  and  Garrow  mountains  three  points  of  a 
nearly  equilateral  triangle,  which  constitutes  the  nearest  local  con- 
nexion of  the  three  distinct  systems  of  Indian  mountains ;  and  at  each 
of  the  three  situations,  viz.  RajmahU  Chilmary^  and  the  Teesa  river 
coal  has  been  found. 

It  would  be  hazardous  to  draw  any  conclusion  from  this  interesting 
fact,  until  we  are  better  acquainted  with  the  nature  and  relative  position 
of  the  strata  in  each  locality.  Should  the  coal  of  the  three  situations 
prove  to  be  the  same  formation,  borings  in  that  case  conducted  in 
various  intermediate  points  in  Pumea  and  Dinagepore,  might  detect 
the  coal  measures  buried  beneath  this  portion  of  the  delta ;  (vide  a.  A. 
Fig.  1)  but  at  present  our  data  are  too  vague  to  justify  the  expense- of 
such  a  mode  of  inquiry  in  this  quarter.  It  would  rather  seem  that  the 
intervening  coal  measures  were  upheaved  with  those  of  the  adjacent 
mountains,  and  subsequently  overthrown  by  the  Ganges  and  Brahma' 
putra^  or  by  other  causes  hereafter  to  be  considered. 

Although  we  have  at  Chirra  Punji,  a  bed  of  coal  raised  on  an 
insulated  summit  4300  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  the  rocks  by 
which  it  is  accompanied  are  identical  in  their  nature  with  those  that 
are  found  bearing  a  similar  relative  position  to  other  beds  of  coal  of 
the  same  formation,  whether  above  or  below  the  level  of  the  sea.  The 
annexed  figure  will  render  these  observations  better  understood. 

'  a  a  a  a  a  Coal,    b  b  Great  sandstone  forming  the  base  of  the  coal  measures, 
t  e  e  e  Igneous  rocks,  g  Basaltic  quartzose  rocks,  reposing  on  the  greenstone  (i.) 
fl  Greenstone,    h  Granular  slaty  quartz,  or  metamorphosed  sandstone. 
k  Nummulite  limestone,     m  Slate  clay. 

n  New  sandstone,  contaloing  in  the  south  side  of  Assam  fragments  of  c.  al  and 
fossil  trees. 
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Mujlong,  Serarim,         Ckitra* 

/  ^^!^  L.  Level  of  t\e  FottU  Beach, 
^   -   Ov       Preient  Sea. 
PlainM  ^  Jlmyal. 


The  section  of  the  Kdsya  moantains  here  represented  is  not  ideal, 
altkoa^  the  horizontal  distances  are  contracted  for  conyenience. 

With  regard  to  the  tertiary  heach  Z,  it  is  a  settled  point  in  such 
OSes  that  it  ts  the  land  and  not  the  sea  that  has  undergone  an  alteration 
of  level.  The  difference  hetween  the  fossil  heach  and  the  present  sea,  is 
ooDse^uently  the  quantity  which  these  mountains  have  increased  in 
height  since  the  tertiary  period,  indicated  hy  the  character  of  the  sheila 
of  which  the  fossil  heach  is  constituted,  thus  accounting  at  once  for  the 
principal  difference  of  level  hetween  the  coal  at  Chirra  and  that  of 
Burdwan  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  delta.  The  hursting  of  a  suh- 
marine  volcano  hetween  the  points  B,  By  from  heneath  a  secondary 
basin  A,  composed  of  the  coal  measures,  would  necessarily  if  on  a  scale 
of  sufficient  magnitude  uplift  the  intermediate  portion  of  the  latter, 
separating  tJie  strata  i^  l,  I,  ly  which  were  continuous  hefore.  the  elevatory 
movements  commenced.  This  will  also  account  for  the  presence  of  coal 
at  the  hase,  as  well  as  on  the  summit  of  the  mountain  at  Chirra* •  The 
great  mass  of  igneous  rocks  e,  e,  tf,  tf,  which  appear  to  have  heen  chiefly 
instrumental  in  effecting  the  upheavement  of  the  coal  measures,  is  sienite ; 
imt  at  f,  situated  on  the  southern  side  of  the  Bogapany  river,  greenstone 

*  Tlie  existence  of  a  sub-msriDe  buin  of  a  depth  which  socordin^  to  these  views 
nut  have  been  equal  to  the  entire  height  of  the  moantainit  may  appear  to  be 
iacompatible  with  the  depth  to  be  assigned  to  the  tea  which  woald  appear  to 
hare  covered  Bengal  during  the  tertiary  period.  The  existenoe  of  an  nnfisthom- 
ftble  abyss  called  the  iwatch  of  no  ground,  close  to  the  months  of  the  Ganges, 
■nd  surrounded  by  shoal  water  where  the  deposit  of  silt  might  be  supposed 
rapidly  to  remove  such  a  remarkable  feature,  leaves  little  difficulty  in  conceiving 
tbe  great  depth  to  which  marine  valleys  may  descend.  The  swatch  is  about  5 
Biles  east  of  Laeom't  Chanmei :  it  is  fifty  mifes  long,  and  thirty  broad,  and 
within  a  mile  or  two  of  sands  which  are  left  bsre  at  low  water ;  130  fsthoms  of 
line  have  been  tried  without  effect,  and  this,  within  so  inconsiderable  a  distance 
from  the  northern  side  of  the  swatch,  where  soundings  indicate  only  7  fathoms, 
u  to  leave  little  doubt  of  this  sub-marine  valley  presenting  as  precipitoos 
dsdivitiee  as  we  are  in  the  habit  of  witnessing  from  the  loftiest  table-lands.  For 
the  nnndings  of  this  basin  see  HoasBvaoH*s  Map  of  the  Bay  of  Bengal* 
K  2 
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is  seen  pi*otnidmg  from  beneath  the  lower  strata  of  sandstone  here 
represented  by  a  coarse  conglomerate  of  boulders,  imbedded  in  some 
occasions  in  a  matrix  of  felspar,  as  in  the  valley  of  the  Calapany^.    The 
greenstone  t,  forms  the  whole  declivity  on  the  south  side  of  the  Bogapany, 
down  to  the  bed  of  the  torrent  which  is  formed  of  a  glassy  basalt, 
apparently  nothing  more  than  altered  masses  of  that  portion  of  the 
sandstone  formation  which  has  been  here  entirely  overthrown  by  the 
causes  just  adverted  tof .     Ascending  from  the  torrent  along  the  pre- 
cipitous face  of  the  mountain  to  Muflong^  the  metamorphosed  rock 
gradually  loses  its  columnar  structure,  and  assumes  the  character  of 
granular  slaty  quartz.    In  the  vicinity  of  Mt^ongy  this  last  form  of 
rock,  which  may  be  traced  by  several  gp!adation8  into  ordinary  sand- 
stone, rests  on  sienite  in  highly  inclined  masses.     Sienite  forms  some 
of  the  loftiest  summits  in  this  situation,  but  appears  to  pass,  on  declivi- 
ties, into  a  rock  formed  chiefly  of  felspar  in  a  fine  granular  crystalline 
state,  with  a  little  quartz  j:;  and  enclosing  granitic  masses  which  under- 
go concentric  decay,  and  opcasionally  beds  of  mica,  and  sometimes  of 
quartz  much  comminuted.      This  constitutes  the  principal  formation 
over  which  the  road  extends  from  Mairang  into  the  valley  of  Assam. 
Somewhere  on  either  side  of  the  lower  portion  of  this  declivity,  coal 
measures  have  been  detected  the  same  as  on  the  Bengai  face  of  the 
mountains,  but  accompanied   with  newer  sandstones  containing    salt 
springs  in   addition   to  fossil  trees   and  detached  fragments  of  ooaL 
Limestone,  agreeing  in  mineral  characters  and  probably  in  fossil  con- 
tents with  that  of  ChirrOj  also  occurs  in  this  side  of  the  mountains ; 
but  the  relative  positioii  of  the  beds,  as  well  as  all  other  important  geo- 
logical features  here  remun  unexplored§. 

*  This  is  a  small  bat  precipitous  lirer  ^tXlej,  met  with  in  the  table-land 
between  the  SeraHm  and  the  Bogapany. 

f  It  is  always  satisfactory  on  snch  occasioDS  to  find  the  views  of  different 
obseryprs  agree  in  ever  so  limited  a  degree :  I  may  therefore  remark  that  Sir 
EowAnD  Rtan  and  Mr.  Cra croft,  who  on  distinct  occasions  crossed  this 
portion  of  the  K^a  mountains  prior  to  the  visit  of  the  Assam  depntatioa,  also 
found  rocks  which  they  denomioated  basaltic.  No  21  in  Sir  Edward* a  coUectioD 
of  specimena  presented  to  the  Asiatic  Society's  museum  is  named  *  basaltic 
quarts'  from  the  bed  of  the  Bogepany ;  and  is  the  same  as  the  glassy  basalt 
abovementioned.  Mr.  Cracrovt's  collection  of  specimens  from  between 
Mufiong  and  Serarim  also  contains  a  '  basalt'  as  well  as  *  a  coarse  quartzy 
sandstone'— (Vide  Journal  of  the  Asiatic  Soc.  Vol.  III.  296)  which  is  the 
metamorphosed  sandstone  here  spoken  of. 

X  Described  in  my  geological  catalogue  as  primary  sandstone. 

I  Figs.  2S,  20,  21,  and  15,  Plate  2,  were  found  in  a  small  quantity  of  the  Assam 
limestone  which  had  been  brought  to  GowahatH  for  the  purpose  of  making 
lime :  all  these  but  15  Utc  been  found  in  the  Chirrs  limestone  also. 
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The  insulated  situation  of  the  coal  measures  at  Chirra  Punji  affords 
an  excellent  opportunity  for  their  examination)  owing  to  the  great  extent 
of  sur&ce  which  is  free  from  soil  and  alluvium,  so  that  the  geologist 
has  no  obstacle  to  encounter  but  the  dense  vegetation  peculiar  to  the 


The  great  sandstone  composing  here  as  elsewhere  the  base  of  the 
coal  measures,  forms  the  lofty  front  of  the  mountains  facing  the  plains. 
The  lower  beds  consist  of  a  coarse  conglomerate,  as  already  stated,  repre- 
sented at  t,  in  the  preceding  section,  resting  on  greenstone  after  the 
maimer  of  similar  ^conglomerates  in  nearly  all  countries  in  which  their 
fondamental  rocks  have  been  observed*.  When  we  consider  that  this 
is  not  merely  the  case  with  the  sandstone  of  the  Kdtya  mountains,  but 
thai  the  whole  series  of  sandstones  throughout  Central  India  rest  on 
the  flanks  of  ranges  of  sienite,  greenstone,  and  basalt,  we  cannot  apply 
more  appropriate  language  in  elucidation  of  this  greneral  feature  in  our 
geology,  extending  as  it  does  over  an  area  of  1800  geographical  miles 
in  lei^^,  and  800  in  breadth,  than  the  following  remarks  of  Ds  la 
BccHE : — ^^  As  we  can  scarcely  conceive  such  greneral  and  simultaneous 
morements  in  the  interior  strata  immediately  preceding  th6  first  deposit 
of  the  red  sandstone  series,  that  every  point  on  which  it  reposes  was 
convulsed  and  threw  off  fragments  of  rocks  at  the  same  moment ;  we 
should  rather  look  to  certain  foci  of  disturbance  for  the  dispersion  of 
fragments,  or  the  sudden  elevation  of  lines  of  strata,  sometimes  perhaps 
producing  ranges  of  mountains  in  accordance  with  the  views  of  M.  Elijs 
DE  Beaumont."  Had  this  idea  resulted  from  observations  in  India, 
rather  than  in  Europe,  it  could  not  have  been  more  appropriate,  or 
formed  so  as  to  convey  a  more  accurate  notion  of  the  nature  and  con- 
nexions of  our  red  conglomerates. 

Ascending  through  the  series  of  beds  of  this  rock  in  the  Kdaya  moun- 
tains, we  find  the  coarser  strata  occasionally  reappear,  succeeded  again 
by  the  normal  beds  which  are  fine,  durable,  and  grey  colored. 

In  some  places,  but  especially  when  approaching  the  upper  third  of 

the  series,  the   colors  become  variegated,  and  ultimately  the  whole,  or 

nearly  so,  assume  a  brick  red  color.     The  higher  strata  form  a  barren 

table-land  with  lengthy  sloping  summits  extending  to  the  distance  of  ten 

miles  towards  the  interior  of  the  mountains. 

*  Speaking  of  the  porphyry  on  which  the  red  conglomerates  of  Devonshire  reit, 
Ds  La  Dechi  obeerves  (Manual  Geol.  388). — *'  MHien  UoweTer  we  extend  oar 
obterratioos,  we  find  that  our  conglomerates  are  very  characteristic  of  deposits 
of  the  same  age  in  other  parts  of  Britain,  France,  and  Germanyi  and  they  most 
frequently  though  not  always  rest  on  disturbed  strata/' 


• 
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The  limestone  and  coal  about  to  be  described^  repose  in  an  elevated 
position  on  either  side  of  the  adjoining  summits  ;  whether  the  rocks  of 
which  these  last  are  composed^  occupy  a  superior  geog^ostic  position 
with  r^;ard  to  the  coal  or  not,  is  somewhat  doubtful ;  but  as  far  as  it  is 
safe  to  determine  fi^om  inquiries  of  a  partial  nature,  we  may  consider 
the  sandstone  from  the  base  of  the  mountains  to  the  higher  peaks  along 
their  flanks  as^  an  uninterrupted  series  of  beds,  and  consequently,  that 
the  coal  is  a  newer  rock  than  the  sandstone  composing  adjacent  sum- 
mits. 

In  the  sandstone  upon  which  the  coal  and  limestone  immediately  rest 
at  Chirra^  a  bed  of  boring  shells,  figs.  8,  9,  10,  plate  VII.  occur  com- 
posing a  considerable  portion  of  the  rock  in  certain  places.  The  shells 
were  of  the  size  and  form  of  the  Teredo  navidU,  but  they  are  mine- 
ralized so  unfavorably  as  to  render  it  doubtful  to  what  genus  they 
really  belonged*. 

It  is  here  worthy  of  remark  that  the  old  red  sandstone  at  the  base  of 
the  coal  measures  at  Caithness^  and  other  parts  of  Britain  contains 
fishes,  none  bf  which  appear  in  the  superincumbent  beds,  while  at  Chirra 
we  have  a  sandstone  bearing  the  character  of  the  old  red,  and  like  it 
reposing  on  igneous  rocks,  and  supporting  beds  of  limestfme  and  coal ; 
but  instead  of  fishes  abounding  in  the  peculiar  boring  shells  just  men- 
tioned, not  one  of  which  could  be  found  in  the  superimposed  rock,  nor 
could  one  of  the  numerous  shells  of  the  latter  be  foimd  in  the  subja"' 
cent  rock,  thus  indicating  both  in  Europe  and  India,  that  a  sufficient 

*  In  Dr.  BucKLANo's  paper  on  the  fossils  procured  in  Avu  by  Mr.  CaAWPoao, 
Geol.  Trans.  2ttd  series,  vol.  II.  p.  387,  teredines  are  mentioned  as  having  been 
found  in 'blocks  of  wood  in  that  kingdom  and  of  the  same  species  as  tbose  found 
in  London  clay.  Mr.  Wiss  of  Dacca  has  recently  found  fossil  trees  in  CamiHa$ 
that  remarkable  tract  of  table-land  referred  to  in  tlie  first  paragraph  of  the 
author's  report  on  the  physical  condition  of  the  Anam  tea  plant.  (Transactions 
of  the  Agricultural  Society  of  India,  toI.  IV.  p.  1.)  Two  specimens  of  these  trees 
have  been  brought  to  Calcutta  by  H.  M.  Low,  Esq.,  one  apparently  calcareous, 
the  other  is  siliceous,  yet  both  were  found  together  in  the  same  place,  so  that  it  is 
to  be  supposed  they  were  drifted  from  distinct  situations.  One  of  these  fossila 
had  been  eaten  by  tcrma  and  the  other  perforated  by  a  kind  of  ictedo,  the  holes 
of  which  agree  in  every  respect  with  those  formed  in  recent  trees  in  the  ^amiisr* 
hwidi  by  the  teredo  navalU ;  the  trees  were  dicotyledinous.  If  they  were  actu- 
ally found  on  the  table*land  alluded  to,  the  fact  will  lead  to  some  highly  inter- 
esting inferences,  but  whether  or  not,  they  serve  to  form  an  interesting  local  link 
between  the  fossils  of  the  Ckirra  Punji  sandstone,  and  the  living  teredo  in  the 
Bay  of  Bengal.  Mr.  Low  has  kindly  undertaken  to  procure  more  information 
(torn  Mr.  WiBB  regarding  the  history  of  the  fossil  woods  in  question,  which  are 
in  the  meantime  transferred  to  my  friend  Dr.  Cantok. 
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inteiral  of  time  liad  elapsed  between  the  period  at  which  the  formation 
of  the  conglomerates  was  finished,  and  that  at  which  the  production  of 
the  limestone  commenced,  to  allow  of  the  disappearance  from  the  seas 
of  one  class  of  animals,  and  the  introduction  of  another.  The  surface 
of  this  great  formation  for  two-thirds  of  the  entire  height  of  the  Kaaya 
mountains  in  this  situation,  is  covered  with  a  stratum  of  marine  shells 
which  lie  immediately  under  the  soil,  and  in  places  these  remains  are 
accumulated  in  extensive  deposits  of  the  shingle  of  an  ancient  coast 
represented  at  Z/,  in  the  preceding  figure. 

On  the  summits  which  intervene  between  the  coal  at  CAtVro,  and 
that  of  Serarim  above  adverted  to,  the  sandstone  is  chiefly  of  a  brick 
red  color,  variegated  in  places  with  white.  Imbedded  in  the  structure 
of  this  rock,  the  fragment  of  a  fruit  or  lomentum  of  a  leguminous  plant 
belonging  to  the  tribe  mimosea,  was  found*.  This  fossil,  figs.  4,  5,  6,  7, 
plate  I.,  like  the  remains  of  the  teredinous  animals  already  noticed, 
(though  its  form  is  better  preserved)  is  converted  into  sandstone  in  no 
way  different  ^om  the  matrix,  except  that  it  was  separated  from  it  by  a 
want  of  cohesion  between  the  form  and  the  impression.  It  is  probable 
from  this  condition  of  the  fossil  that  it  may  have  lived  at  a  time  when 
the  rock  in  which  it  was  imbedded  was  forming,  and  been  washed  into 
waters  and  deposited  with  their  sediment.  Near  it  was  foimd.a  thorny 
stem,  fig.  3,  plate  L,  such  as  the  plant  to  wliich  the  fruit  belonged  most 
probably  possessed,  especially  as  the  thorny  species  of  mimoses,  produc- 
ing fruit  of  such  a  size,  are  the  most  numerous  of  the  tribe.  The  mi- 
moseaB  form  a  very  general  feature  of  the  vegetation  of  the  plains,  but 
are  rarely  if  ever  seen  on  mountain  summits  at  such  an  ( levation  as  the 
rock  in  which  these  fragments  were  found.  The  inference  consequently 
tends  to  support  the  indications  of  upheavement  afforded  by  the  marine 
remains  so  extensively  distributed  over  the  acclivities  of  these  mountains, 
as  well  as  the  doctrine  of  Lyell  as  to  the  influence  of  vicissitudes  in 
physical  geography,  on  the  distribution  and  existence  of  species.  It  also 
leads  us  to  infer,  that  one  feature  at' least  of  the  existing  vegetation  of 
India,  has  survived  those  revolutions  which  have  obliterated  the  existence 
of  tropical  forms  in  the  present  tei^perate  regions  of  the  earth. 

Reposing  on  the  teredinite  sandstone  near  Ckirray  a  detached  accu- 
mulation of  limestone  with  alternating  beds  of  sandstone,  coal,  and  shale, 
disposed  in  horizontal  strata,  form  a  precipice  about  a  hundred  feet  high 
from  the  base.     Coal,  to  a  thickness  of  fifteen  feet  in  places  occupies  a 

*  We  Are  indebted  to  the  botanical  acquirements  of  my  friend  and  fellow- 
tra^eUcr  William  Grivfitb,  Eiq.  for  a  right  Icnowledge  of  the  natnre  of  this 
foialL 
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middle  position  in  these  strata.  A  bed  of  loose,  coarse  and  sharp  sand* 
five  feet  deep,  forms  the  roof  of  the  coal,  and  a  layer  of  soft  sandstone, 
about  two  feet  in  thickness,  rests  directly  under  the  soil  upon  a  bed  of 
clay  about  twenty  feet  deep.  The  clay  holds  an  intermediate  position 
between  the  roof  of  the  coal  and  the  superincumbent  sandstone ;  it  is 
of  yellow  color,  but  dark  in  some  places,  and  intersected  horizontally 
with  thin  layers  of  gravel,  coal,  and  an  iron  pyrites  of  little  value,  and 
in  small  quantity.  From  their  sofhiess  these  beds  are  easily,  though 
not  uniformly,  acted  upon  by  surface  water,  which  peculiarity  may  have 
given  rise  to  that  waved  appearance  observed  by  Mr.  Jones  and  Captain 
Sage  in  the  Burdwan  and  Paiamow  coal  fields. 

Following  the  section  from  the  coal  downwards,  we  meet  with  an 
earthy  limestone,  which,  though  naturally  dark,  becomes  mealy  and 
whitish  on  the  surface  by  exposure :  it  is  perhaps  the  magnesian  lime- 
stone of  the  coal  measures.  This  bed  is  about  four  feet  in  thickness, 
and  contains  nests  of  coal,  with  some  traces  of  shells  ;  a  layer  of  sand- 
stone an  inch  in  thickness  divides  this  from  a  bed  of  ordinary  compact 
limestone  twenty  feet  in  thickness,  containing  few  if  any  shells ; — an 
interesting  circumstance  when  compared  with  the  fact  of  the  absence  of 
fossils  in  limestones  of  similar  character  in  Central  India :  a  more  com- 
pact and  crystalline  bed  than  the  last,  abounding  in  those  shells  repre- 
sented in  plate  2,  then  occurs.  This  is  separated  fhmi  the  great 
sandstone,  by  a  fine  calcareous  grit  stone  eight  feet  in  thickness,  in 
which  fig.  23,  plate  VIII.  was  the  only  fossil  found. 

Nummulite  limestone  (k,  fig.  1)  was  first  brought  to  light  at  the 
foot  of  the  Kdeya  mountains  by  Mr.  Colebrooke  in  his  paper  on  Mr. 
Scott's  notes  and  specimens,  which  were  forwarded  to  the  Geological  So* 
ciety  in  1824*  ;  but  the  Chin*a  Punjihed  of  shell  limestone  here  noticed 
was,  first  observed  in  1882  by  Mr.  CaACROFTf ,  Mr.  Scott  may  have 
previously  found  occasional  shells  in  the  same  rock  in  the  Kdsya  as 
well  as  in  the  Garrow  mountains^.  It  does  not  however  appear  that 
any  chronological  distinction  has  been  established  between  the  different 
limestones  in  this  quarter,  although  the  Chirra  rock  is  distinguished  as 
a  formation  from  the  nummulite  limestone,  as  well  by  means  of  its  fossils, 
as  by  the  beds  with  which  it  is  associated. 

'  The  nummulite  limestone  of  Terriaghdty  where  it  composes  that  por- 
tion of  the  Laour  hills  situated  at  the  base  of  tfie  Kdsya  mountains,  is  a 

*  Geological  TraDsactioni,  vol.  I.  2n(l  series,  132. 
t   Journal  of  the  Asiatic  Society,  vol.  I.  252. 
I  Geolojiical  TiansactlODi,  toI.,!.  2nd  seriei,  132. 
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blue  foek  titaroating  in  tingle  fttrtta  with  «  eoarM  Miihy  oolite 
of  a  calcareous  nature*.  These  appear  to  rest  (as  well  as  could  be  de- 
tennined  dniing  a  cursory  examination  wUle  passing)  on  a  slate  clay 
oompoaed  of  argillaceous  blue  clay  with  slaty  layers  of  ferruginous  matter 
and  sandstone.  The  compact  beds  abound  in  nunnnulites,  and  in  frag- 
ments of  the  same  rock  which  had  been  quarried  somewhere  in  this 
▼icinity  and  conveyed  to  Chattttk  for  the  purpose  of  making  lime,  a 
tnrbinolopsis  ocracea  was  foundf .  Now  although  we  cannot  as  yet 
contend  for  the  uniTersal  and  contemporaneous  distribution  either  of  the 
same  organic  species  or  geological  formations,  yet  as  the  chalk  of  Europe 
is  represented  in  several  extensive  tracts  of  that  continent  by  rocks 
which  are  very  unlike,  and  especially  in  the  Marea^  by  a  compact  num- 
mnlite  limestone,  and  in  the  South  of  France  by  an  oolite  containing 
nunimulites,  there  is  no  reason  why,  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge 
we  should  not  refer  our  compact  nummulite  limestone,  together  with  the 
oolite  associated  with  it,  to  the  cretaceous  group.  See  Lyell,  4th  ed. 
vd«  IV.  287-8,  where  the  observations  of  MM.  Boblaye  and  Virlet, 
are  referred  to  in  support  of  the  equivalent  distribution  of  chalk  and 
nummulite  limestone  in  Europe. 

In  the  Ckirra  Punji  coal  no  vegetable  impressions  have  been  found ; 
but  slight  opportunities  have  been  hitherto  afforded  of  examining  the 
a^oining  shales  in  which  they  are  chiefly  to  be  expected.  I  found  in 
the  bed  of  ooal  at  Serorimj  however,  which  appears  to  be  the  same 
formation,  a  large  phytohthus,  or  stem,  characteristic  also  of  several  of 
the  independent  ooal  formations  of  Europe  and  America ;  a  similar  fossil 
a]^ean  to  have  been  also  found  by  Voysey,  in  the  coal  of  Central 

**  Although  40  gjBographical  miles  distant  from  Silhet^  it  ii  aamed  in  Mr. 
Colcbkookb's  paper,  Silktt  limeitone ;  but  aa  other  limestones  may  be  found 
■terer  SUkei,  the  Becesaity  of  being  more  definite  in  oar  allatious  to  localitiea 
in  India  is  obvioaa.  In  the  following  volame  of  the  same  Tranaaetions,  this 
rock  (snppoaing  it  to  be  the  Silket  limeatone),  ia  said  to  be  white,  and  also 
to  contain  in  the  Garroto  mountaina  Tertebrn  of  a  fish  ;  bat  unless  we  presume 
that  the  Rct.  Dr.  Buckland,  the  eminent  author  of  the  paper  in  question, 
idcntiHed  these  in  Mr.  Scott's  speeimens,  and  that  they  were  overlooked  by 
Mesan.  Clivt  and  Wbbstbb  who  examined  them  for  CoLBBaooKs's  paper,  we 
mast  attribute  the  statement  to  a  similar  vague  indication  of  localities  as  that 
above  referred  to ;  aa  we  look  in  vain  for  an  instance  of  Mr.  Scott  having  found 
vertebrm  of  fishes  in  the  nummulite  limestone,  although  such  were  found  by 
him  ia  the  sands  and  cUya  of  the  CeH^t  hills,  as  appears  from  the  list  of  fossils 
in  CoLBBaooKB's  paper. 

t  A  madreporite  r^resented  by  a  single  star,  the  radii  of  wliieh,  as  well  as 
the  fona  of  the  fossil,  eonrespond  with  T.  oeraoea,  represented  in  the  Suppl.  vol. 
Oaivr.  Anim.  King, 
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India* ;  thus,  the  identity  of  the  different  beds  referred  to»  is  so  fiyr 
confinned. 

With  the  exception  just  mentioned,  as  well  as  the  impfressknis  of 
lycopodiums  and  ferns  in  the  shales  connected  with  JBurdwan  coal, 
organic  remains  have  been  hitherto  little  noticed  in  Indian  coals ;  bat 
when  we  avail  ourselves  of  improved  means  of  observation  we  find  this  ^ 
branch  of  the  subject  no  less  interesting  here,  than  it  had  been  rendered 
in  Europef  • 

The  microscopic  discoveries  of  the  organic  tissues  of  plants  recently 
made  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Reade  in  the  ashes  of  Englbh  coal,  have  induced 
J.  W.  Grant,  Esq.  of  Calcutta  to  repeat  those  interesting  observations 
with  complete  success.  The  ashes  of  Serarim  coal,  as  well  as  those 
afforded  by  several  kinds  from  the  neighbourhood  of  SUkety  and  one 
variety  of  the  Burdwan  coal,  display  most  distinct  signs  of  oi^ganic  tex- 
tures ;  so  much  so,  that  some  of  the  coals  of  very  different  localities  . 
may  be  identified  by  their  ashes  as  having  been  formed  from  similar 
plants  under  similar  circumstances — for  instance,  one  variety  of  coal 
^m  the  foot  of  the  hills  near  Silhet,  with  another  from  a  lofty  bed  on 
the  summit  of  the  Kdsyn  mountains. 

With  regard  to  the  nature  of  the  rocks  in  Central  India  associated 
with  coal,  as  far  as  their  details  have  been  made  out,  there  can  be  little 
question  regarding  their  identity  with  the  coal  measures  of  Cktrrom 
Franklin,  after  an  examination  of  several  districts,  considered  the 
sandstones  of  the  Nerhudda  to  represent  the  n,ew  red  conglomerate  of 
Europe.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Everest  on  the  other  hand,  has  assigned 
excellent  reasons  for  sup]>osiDg  those  rocks  to  bear  a  closer  alliance  to 
the  old  red  sandstone,  and  his  views  are  strengthened,  if  not  confirmed, 
by  more  recent  and  extended  observations  in  a  quarter  better  calculated 
to  afibrd  satisfactory  results.  The  limestone  of  the  same  districts  were 
considered  by  Captain  Franklin,  and  other  writers  of  the  same  period 
with  no  better  reason,  to  represent  the  lias ;  but  Mr.  Everest  jusUj 

•  Res.  Phys.  CUu.  Asiat.  Soc.  1892.— 13. 
f  A  gentleman  recently  engaged  in  a  lur^ey  of  one  of  oar  coal  fields,  exhibited 
a  large  reed  which  seemed  to  be  an  ordinary  species  of  saccbarnm,  at  one  of 
the  late  scientific  soirees  at  Government  Housoi  as  the  plant  from  which  coal 
if  derived.  It  is  however  stated  on  the  authority  of  Likdlkt  and  Hottoic, 
in  their  Fossil  Flora,  that  no  glumaceons  plant  has  been  found  in  a  fossil  state, 
though  grasses  now  form  a  general  feature  of  the  Tegeration  of  all  countries. 
Of  260  species  of  plants  discorered  in  coal  formations,  220  are  cryptogamousi  the 
cemainder  afford  no  instance  of  any  reed,  notwithstanding  some  doubtful  appear- 
ances to  the  contrary,  and  not  a  tingle  vegetable  impression  in  the  <^Oiil  bedt  baa 
been  identified  with  any  plant  now  growing  on  the  earth. 
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observed,  that  as  no  fossila  have  been  fbnnd  in  it,  the  chances  are  that 
it  belongs  to  an  earlier  date*.  Numerous  limestones  are  found  so  much 
alike  in  appearance,  that  it  would  be  quite  impossible  to  draw  a  line 
of  distinction  between  them  except  by  means  either  of  their  fossil  con- 
tents, or  their  relative  position  to  other  rocks  whose  nature  may  be 
better  understood ;  but  where,  as  in  the  present  case,  such  information 
is  abo  deficient,  we  must  still  hesitate  to  adopt  any  decided  views  regard- 
ing them. 

It  may  here  be  desirable  to  offer  a  few  observations  on  the  changes  of 
leveb  which  have  taken  place  in  our  various  coal  fields.  Why  one 
should  now  occupy  the  summit  of  a  mountain  at  an  elevation  of  4300 
feet-f,  and  another  remain  scarcely  emerged  above  the  sea|,  is  a  question 
tiutt  almost  suggests  itself  in  this  place ;  and  as  the  nature  of  coid  has 
led  to  the  conclusion  that  it  must  at  least  have  been  formed  beneath 
estuaries,  if  not  at  greater  depths  from  the  8ur£ice$,  the  causes  that  have 
produced  its  present  diversified  position  cannot  fail  to  excite  the  deepest 
interest  in  our  minds.  In  the  course  of  the  inquiry  we  shall  find  that 
there  is  perhaps  no  portion  of  the  earth  to  which  the  doctrine  of  exuting 
causes  can  be  applied  with  more  effect  in  accounting  for  the  physical 
changes  that  have  taken  place,  than  India. 

An  inspection  of  the  annexed  map  PI.  VI.  will  show  the  probability  of 
the  disturbing  forces  having  been  directed  in  certain  lines,  one  of  which 
extending  from  A,  to  B,  may  be  named  the  secondary  volcanic  band, 
from  its  principal  energies  appeariog  to  have  been  exerted  during  the 
secondary  period.  Voysby,  after  a  careful  examination  of  several  dis- 
tricts in  Central  India,  embraced  by  this  belt  observes,  *<  I  have  had  too 
many  prooft  of  the  intrusion  of  trap  rocks  in  this  district*'  (table- 
lands west  of  Nagpore)  ^'  amongst  the  gneiss  to  allow  me  to  doubt  of 
their  volcanic  origin||."  Dr.  Hardy,  Captains  Franklin,  Jenkins, 
and  CouLTHARD  in  their  several  communications  to  the  Asiatic  Society, 
have  in  certain  instances  expressed  similar  views  regarding  several  phe- 
nomena presented  to  their  notice  in  the  course  of  their  inquiries  in 
Central  India.  The  appearance  of  lines  here  observed  in  the  distribu- 
tion of  trap  rocks,  was  formerly  supposed  to  be  irreconcilable  to  the  pro- 

*  GlMningf  of  Science,  vol.  III.  page  207. 

t  At  CAirra  Punji,  X  At  Arrmetm, 

§  Dr.  Tbomson  considers  coal  to  h«Te  been  formed  by  the  slow  combiution 
of  vegetable  matters  niider  great  pressure  and  conseqnently  at  considerable 
depth  beneath  the  surface — vide  outlines  Mineralogy  and  Geology  1836  :  others 
refer  its  origin  merely  to  the  aocanraktioA  of  ▼egetable  matters  in  estuaries. 

H  As.  Res.  1829.  p.  194. 

L   2 
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misciKHis  nature  of  volvanic  action,  and  may  have  tended  materially  to 
embarrass  the  views  of  geologbts  in  districts  not  calculated  to  afford  any 
very  striking  results. 

If  we  refer  to  the  volcanic  belt  of  the  Molucca  and  Sunda  islands, 
'  we  shall  find  evidence  of  as  perfect  a  lineal  tendency  in  the  direction 
of  its  active  energies  as  that  which  the  extinct  band  affords,  of  having, 
within  the  secondary  period,  extended  across  the  centre  of  India  in  a 
line  parallel  with  the  equator  from  the  gulf  of  Comhay  to  the  Himd^ 
laya* 

The  active  vents  of  the  Molucca  band  have  been  extended  by  Vov 
BucH  from  Sumatra  to  Barren  Islnndy  from  which  point  the  train 
may  be  carried  in  the  same  line  through  the  islands  of  Narcandam  and 
Rambreef  to  the  coast  of  Arracan  and  Chittagong,  as  represented  on 
the  annexed  map ;  at  this  situation  the  two  aones  intersect  each  other,  so 
as  to  form  their  united  focus  in  the  Kdsya  mountains  where  the  energies 
of  both  would  seem  to  have  been  most  exerted,  the  elevatory  move* 
ments  having  commenced  in  the  secondary,  and  continued  throughout 
the  tertiary  period. 

Although  oscillations  of  the  surface,  and  perhaps  occasional  eniqytiona 
may  have  taken  place  at  all  times,  attended  by  the  subsidence  of  one 
tract,  and  the  upheavement  of  another,  yet  the  principal  energy  of  the 
Ftn«fAya*  volcanic  belt  from  A  to  B,  appears  as  already  stated  to  have 
been  chiefly  confined  to  the  secondary  period. 

A  chain  of  sienite  passing  on  the  one  hand  into  granitic  rocks,  chiefly 
composed  of  felspar,  and  on  the  other  into  greenstone  and  basalt,  extends 
across  this  portion  of  the  continent.  On  the  flanks  of  this  chain  the 
coal  measures  repose,  rarely  forming  a  series  of  beds  so  extensive  as 
observed  in  England,  except  perhaps  in  the  Caribari  hills  and  along 
the  southern  boundary  of  Aeaam^  A  sandstone  equivalent  to  the  old 
red,  rests  immediately  on  the  disturbed  strata ;  with  the  sandstone,  beds 
of  coal  and  shale,  as  well  as  limestone  occur:  along  the  flanks  of  the 
chain  thermal  springs  are  situated,  one  of  these  has  been  recently  found* 
by  Mr.  Betts  in  the  Damuda  river  near  the  foot  of  the  PacJute  hillsf « 
In  the  Nerhudda  valley  two  have  also  been  brought  to  notice  by  Dr. 
Spilsbury  ;  -  in  Curruckpore  district  several  hot  springs  are  mention- 

*  Sach  ii  the  geograpbicml  name  of  the  range  which  extends  from  the  Oulf  of 
C^mbay  to  the  Ganges  at  Bigoiport,  from  which  it  woiild  seem  from  certain 
indications  (24.49)  to  have  been  extended  by  a  series,  obliterated  ridges  acrosa 
the  Delta  to  the  Oerrow  mountains,  the  leading  geological  features  of  the  older 
rocks  being,  as  far  as  they  are  as  yet  determined,  the  same  on  both  sides  (41.) 

t  Joum.  As.  Soc.  1833*36« 
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• 

ed  by  Mr.  Jone8>  in  addition  to  the  well  known  spring  at  Mongir.  In 
Assanif  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  delta  they  are  also  conunon  in  the 
same  line  in  several  situations  along  the  foot  of  the  Ntga  mountains, 
thus  confirming  other  indications  that  have  been  adduced  of  the  volcanic 
agency  of  this  extensive  band  throughout  its  extent  on  both  sides  of  the 
Ganges. 

The  other  band  now  to  be  noticed  is  a  continuation  of  that  which  has 
been  described  by  Von  Buch,  as  belonging  to  the  volcanic  train  of  the 
Moluccas;  but  it  has  been  extended  no  farther  by  him  in  the  direction  in 
which  we  are  now  to  trace  it,  than  Barren  Island  in  \2^  19'  N.  lat^  in 
the  Bay  of  Bengal*. 

The  island  of  Nurcandam  situated  in  13®  S2'  N.  bit  is  a  volcanic  cone 
raised  to  the  height  of  seven  or  eight  hundred  feet.  The  annexed  out- 
line, reduced  from  a  sketch  made  by  William  GaiFriTH,  Esq.,  while 


passing  within  half  a  mile  of  the  shore,  shews  the  figure  of  the  cone;  the 
upper  part  of  which  is  quite  naked,  presenting  lines  such  as  were 
doubtlessly  formed  by  lava  currents  descending  from  the  crater  to  the 
base,  which  last  is  covered  with  vegetation.  No  soundings  are  to  be 
found  at  the  distance  of  half  a  mile  from  the  shore. 

The  next  volcanic  islands  to  be  observed,  are  those  which  form  a  small 
archipelago  on  the  Arracan  coast.  The  largest  of  these  is  Rambi^ee, 
described  in  the'  fourth  volimie  of  the  Asiatic  Journal  by  the  late  Lieut. 
Foley.  It  is  situated  close  to  the  low  marshy  coast  of  Arracaut  and 
is  formed  of  ranges  of  mountains  extending  in  the  direction  of  north- 
northwest,  varying  in  height  from  five  to  fifteen  hundred  feet ;  one 
peak  named  Jeekd^  is  raised  to  an  elevation  of  3000  feet  above  the  sea. 
The  plains  from  which  the  ridges  ascend  slope  down  to  the  sea  with  the 
occasional  interruption  of  low  ridges  containing  basin-like  cavities  large 
enough  for  the  cultivation  of  rice.  The  highest  portions  of  the  plain 
are  composed  of  shingle,  the  same  as  the  recent  breach,  a  circumstance 
which  may  be  observed  on  removing  the  soil. 

Earthy  cones  covered  merely  by  a  gpreen  sward,  and  situated  gene* 
rally  in  marshy  grounds  are  ranged  along  the  shores  of  Rambree  as  well 
as  the  adjoining  islands  and  coast  of  Arracan:  their  naked  appearance, 

•  See  Plete  III*  Ltbll's  Principles  OeoL  vol,  XI.  4th  ed. 
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contrasted  with  the  dense  marshy  forests  from  which  thej  ascend,  is 
said  to  have  a  singular  effect,  heightened  hy  a  few  scattered  plants  of 
the  Tamarix  indica,  elsewhere  found  only  in  sandy  deltas  and  islands 
along  the  course  of  the  great  riTers,  growing  on  their  sides ;  on  the 
summit  of  each  cone  a  spring  of  muddy  water  is  found,  through  which 
gas  escapes  in  hubhles,  a  peculiarity  which  has  procured  for  them  the 
name  of  mud  volcanoes.  These  cones,  although  they  excited  no  interest 
when  first  described  by  Lieut.  Foley*,  are  characteristics  of  the  coasts 
of  ChiU  and  Calahw,  and  are  well  known  to  result  from  some  of  the 
most  interesting  and  awful  visitations  to  which  the  surface  of  the  earth 
is  exposed.  They  are  of  a  similar  nature,  but  of  much  greater  size 
than  the  cones  of  earth  which  formed  on  the  coast  of  ChiU  during  the 
great  earthquake  of  1822,  where  they  are  referred  to  fissures  produced 
in  the  gpranitic  rocks  through  which  water  mixed  with  mud  was  thrown 
upf  •  The  alluvial  plains  of  Calahrin  present  similar  cones  of  sand,  in- 
dicating the  alternate  rising  and  sinking  of  the  ground. 

Sir  W.  Hamilton  explains  such  phenomena  by  supposing  the  first 
movement  to  have  raised  the  fissured  plain  from  below  upwards,  so  thai 
the  rivers  and  stagnant  waters  in  bogs  sank  down,  but  when  the  ground 
was  returned  with  violence  to  its  former  position  the  mud  was  thrown  up 
in  jets  through  fissures;!:. 

Near  Kaeng  in  RamhreCy  Lieutenant  Foley  found  at  the  foot  of  one 
of  these  cones,  masses  resembling  clink  stone,  of  green  color,  very  hard 
and  sonorous  when  struck,  and  he  naturally  concluded  that  they  must 
have  been  ejected  from  a  volcanic  vent. 

Two  of  the  largest  of  the  cones  are  situated  on  a  ridge  of  sandstone 
800  feet  in  height,  about  3  miles  from  Kyouk  Phyooy  the  capital  of  the 
island.  From  one  of  them  called  Nayadong^  vapour  and  flame  was 
seen  by  the  inhabitants  of  Kyouk  Phyoo  to  issue  to  the  height  of  several 
himdred  feet  above  the  summit  during  the  principal  shock  of  the  earth* 
quake  of  the  26th  August  1833.  The  phenomenon  may  have  been 
occasioned  by  the  concussion  of  the  earthquake  bursting  open  some 
new  fissure  from  which  a  transitory  stream  of  inflammable  gas,  such  as 
that  which  supplies  the  celebrated  burning  fountain  of  Chittagong  may 
have  issued. 

The  island  of  Chaduha  adjoining  Rambree  is  represented  in  most  old 
charts  as  a  burning  mountain,  from  which  it  nuiy  be  alleged  that  early 
surveyors  witnessed  its  eruptions ;  the  higher  ridges  of  neither  of  these 
islands  have  been  examined,  but  the  shores  of  Chaduba^  like  those  of 

•  They  were  referred  by  some  merely  to  the  decomposition  of  iron  pyrites, 
t  Lybll,  S,  933,  4th  ed.  %  Lybll»  9,  978. 4th  ed. 
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Hambreef  praseot  nimieraas  etrthy  cooes,  with  springs  of  mud  and  gas 
on  their  summits. 

.  Three  miles  sooth  of  ChadubOf  there  is  a  small  cone  composed  of 
scoriaceoos  rocks,  raised  200  feet  above  the  sea;  soondings  at  its  base 
display  those  pecoliarities  which  always  characterise  volcanic  coasts*. 

The  above  £utB  might  alcme  be  soiBcient  to  prove  the  volcanic 
natdre  of  the  coast  of  Arracaiif  and  to  justify  our  extending  the  train 
of  active  volcanic  agency  from  Barren  leland  to  the  20"*  N.  Lat.  or 
within  five  degrees  of  the  Kda^a  mountains  as  in  the  annexed  map. 
Bat  the  events  which  took  place  on  this  coast  during  the  gpreat  earth- 
quake of  the  2nd  April  1762,  and  to  which  the  earthy  cones  are  no 
doubt  referrible,  place  the  question  in  a  less  doubtful  point  of  view. 
Siz^  square  miles  of  the  CMltagong'  coast,  suddenly,  and  permanently 
subsided  daring  this  earthquake.  Cei'lung^Tooaif  ooe  of  the  Mug 
moontaiDs,  eotirely  disappeared,  and  another  sunk  so  low  that  its 
summit  only  remained  visiblef.  Four  hills  are  described  as  having 
been  variously  rent  asunder,  leaving  open  chasms  differing  from  30  to 
60  feet  in  width^.  In  the  plain,  the  earth  opened  in  several  places, 
throwing  op  water  and  mud  of  a  sulphurous  smelL  At  Bar  Charroy 
200  lives  were  lost  oo  a  tract  of  ground  that  sunk  suddenly,  but  it  is 
said  that  at  Arratan  where  it  was  supposed  the  chief  force  was  dis- 
played}, the  effects  were  as  fatal  as  those  of  the  earthquake  which 
happened  about  the  same  period  at  Liehon.  At  Dacca  the  waters  rose 
so  suddenly  as  to  cast  several  hundred  boats  on  shore,  and  on  retiring, 
the  wave*  which  is  described  as  terrible,  swept  numbers  of  persons 
away  II . 

*  This  is  fttated  on  the  authority  of  Captain  Llotd,  Marine  Surveyor  General, 
to  wfaom  the  author  is  indebted  for  several  other  interesting  items  regarding  this 
coast. 

t  Phil.  Trans.  toI.  LIU.  p.  256. 

X  Other  monntains  and  hills  were  variously  disturbed  or  destroyed,  some  partly 
or  entirely  Jthrown  down  so  as  to  obstruet  the  course  of  rivers  ;  others  sanlc  3A  and 
others  40  cubits.  A  Toom  hill  called  Ckatter  Pmttuah,  is  described  as  having  *'  split 
liy  Httle  and  little  till  it  became  reduced  to  the  level  of  the  plain/'  and  in  other 
oases  creeks  were  closed  up  by  banks  of  sand  rising  from  their  bottom.  See  Phil. 
Tnns.  1763 ;  upon  the  whole  the  history  of  this  earthquake  maybe  supposed  to  be 
very  incomplete,  its  effects  in  one  district  only  of  the  extensive  line  of  coast  in  which, 
it  happened  being  imperfectly  described. 

§  See  also  observations  on  the  disappearance  of  various  islands  on  the  ChUta" 
fm§  eonst,  which  arc  alluded  to  in  the  nautical  works  of  the  Arabs  in  the  middle  of 
the  J5tk  century.    (Journal  As.  Soc.  466.)— J.  P. 

n  As  an  instance  of  the  readiness  with  which  such  visititions  are  forgotten,  I  may 
mention  that  a  well  written  **  Historical  and  Satistical  Account  of  CkUtagimg** 
has  recently  been  published  by  a  gentleman  many  years  resident  in  the  province,  la 
which  no  mention  is  made  of  this  aarthqnake,  though  a  Chronological,  list  of  190 
ti^BB  is  given,  and  the  political  history  traced  to  a  proportionally  early  date. 


%0  Ali0raium  of  level  «•  Cuteh  f  Jaii. 

It  u  an  interestiiig  observation  eonneisted  with  tUfl  earHiqnake  as 
with  that  of  26th  August  1638,  that  although  both  were  pecoliaiijr  fAi 
at  Arraeany  as  well  as  toward  the  bills  on  the  northwest  inde  of  Ben- 
gal, yet  they  were  comparatively  little  felt  in  several  intermediate  sitoa- 
tions.  At  Ghirotty  where  CoL  Coote  and  a  regiment  of  Enropeans 
were  at  the  time  encamped  the  earthquake  of  1762  is  described  as  most 
alarming,  the  waters  in  the  rivers  and  tanks  being  thrown  up  to  the 
height  of  6  feet,  although  at  Chandemagore^  only  a  few  miles  distant 
in  a  southeast  direction,  its  efiects  were  scarcely  perceptible. 

The  earthquake  of  26th  August  1893,  whidi  was  attended  with  the 
peculiar  eruption  already  adverted  to  from  one  of  the  volcanoes  near 
Kyouk  Phyooy  was  more  severely  felt  at  Mongir^  where  the  fort  and 
several  houses  were  injured,  than  in  any  intermediate  position,  which 
might  lead  us  to  suppose  that  although  the  volcanic  energy  of  the  igne- 
ous bands  we  have  pointed  out  may  have  become  extinct,  or  at  least 
comparatively  dormant  as  they  recede  from  the  seas  on  either  side  of 
India,  yet  that  they  are  still  the  peculiar  seat  of  occasional  disturbance. 

The  province  of  Cutch  already  adverted  to  as  forming  the  western 
boundary  of  the  carboniferous  zone,  lost  a  considerable  portion  of  its 
surface,  which  subsided  suddenly  during  an  earthquake  in  1819,  while  at 
the  same  tiibe  an  adjoining  tract  was  raised  to  a  higher  position  than  it 
had  previously  occupied*. 

Although  the  surface  may  seem  to  have  acquired  greater  stability  in 
recent  times  in  proportion  as  we  proceed  inland  from  the  points  at  which 
the  two  volcanic  bands  are  intersected  by  the  seas  at  Cutchy  and  Chiita'- 
gongy  yet  as  far  as  we  are  prepared  to  judge  from  unquestionable  data, 
the  amount  of  disturbance  which  has  taken  place  appears  to  increase  as 
we  proceed  from  Cutch  towards  the  east,  and  from  Chittagong  towards 
the  north,  until  we  arrive  at  that  situation  at  which  both  bands  meet 
and  cross  each  other ;  and  thus  by  a  species  of  synthesis,  we  find  tiie 
common  focus  of  disturbance  to  be  situated  in  the  Kdsya  mountains, 
about  the  very  position  in  which  we  have  the  most  direct  and  unques- 
tionable proof  of  concentrated  action,  the  circumstances  of  the  raised 
beach  being  sufficient  evidence  of  these  mountains  having  been  raised 
to  nearly  twice  their  former  height  since  the  commencement  of  the 
tertiary  period. 

It  remains  for  the  present  uncertain  whether  so  great  a  change  in  the 

physical  features  of  India  has  been  effected  by  paroxpmal  violence,  such 

as  occasionally  even  in  our  own  times  has  been  known  to  destroy  one 

portion  of  the  land,  and  to  raise  up  another,  or  by  a  slow  and  gradual 

*  LytU,  11.  2S7,  alM  Me  Capt.  BvaMBs*  repor  Urn  Cateh.~EO. 
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peipetuftioii  of  elevilory  moremaits.  It  has  been  before  remarked  that 
a  destmction  of  an  elevated  tract  of  land,  which  probably  formed  a  more 
or  less  complete  series  of  ridges  eKteiidio|^  between  Rajmahl  and  the 
Garrow  mountainsy  may  have  taken  place. 

Considering  the  geological  features  of  those  table*lands  and  moun- 
tain diains  which  extend  from  RajmM  to  the  gulf  of  Com^oy  on  the 
one  side,  and  from  the  Garrow  mountains  to  the  Himdla^a  on  the 
other,  it  becomes  a  matter  of  greater  probability  that  the  present  breach 
between  Re^mM  and  the  Garrow  mountains  was  more  or  less  oc- 
cupied by  hills  and  table-lands,  than  that  this  tract  of  plain  escaped 
all  those  vicissitttdes  to  which  every  other  feature  of  our  geography  has 
been  subject  If  this  tract,  like  every  other  portion  of  the  band  which 
it  contributes  to  form,  once  presented  elevated  lands,  they  would  neces- 
sarily have  formed  the  northern  coast  of  that  sea  which  it  is  evident 
from  the  remains  of  an  estuary  in  the  Carihari  hills,  as  well  as  from  the 
littoral  remains  which  are  spread  over  the  surface  of  the  Kdtya  moun- 
tains, must  have  occupied  the  place  of  the  present  plains  of  Bengal. 

If  we  admit  this  reasoning  to  be  correct,  little  ingenuity  will  be  re- 
quired to  account  in  a  satis&ctory  way  for  some  of  the  most  interesting 
points  in  our  geology.  The  destruction  of  the  highlands,  which  it  is 
thus  probable  once  filled  the  space  alluded  to,  by  subsidence  during  some 
great  paroxysm,  when  another  tract  of  equal  extent  may  have  been  ele- 
vated ;  or  by  means  of  a  succession  of  earthquakes,  to  the  destructive 
effects  of  which  the  action  of  a  sea  on  the  one  side,  and  of  the  waters 
of  the  two  great  rivers  on  the  other,  would  powerfully  contribute.  The 
interesting  discoveries  now  in  progress  in  Fort  William  of  the  bones  of 
land  <^tiiwutl«  intermingled  with  those  of  amphibious  reptiles  and  frag- 
ments of  mountain  limestone,  wood,  and  coal,  at  a  depth  of  from  370  to 
450  feet*  beneath  this  portion  of  the  Grangelic  delta,  seem  to  refer  to 
some  such  destruction  of*  dry  land  on  the  northern  side  of  Bengal,  as 
that  which  has  been  here  supposed  to  have  taken  placef . 

Should  the  catastrophe  referred  to  have  been  sudden,  we  may  easily 
imagine  that  a  devastating  wave  would  have  been  occasioned  of  sufficient 

*  I  here  refer  to  the  experiment  of  boring  for  water  now  carried  op  in  Fort 
WiUiam,  in  which  process  the  angnr,  Sto  inches  in  diameter,  brought  up  nothing 
hot  clays,  sands,  and  gravels,  until  the  depth  of  350  feet  had  been  attained,  when  the 
lower  end  of  a  hnmems,  supposed  by  Mr.  J.  Pmmsbp  to  resemble  that  of  a  hyena » 
was  aictneted.  Soen  after  a  portion  of  the  rib,  a  ehelonian  reptile,  with  detached 
fragments  of  mountain  limestone  resemlriing  that  of  the  JTd^a  mouatains,  but  much 
coRoded,  as  weU  as  fragmsnts  of  wood,  ooal,  Sec.  The  depth  now  attained  is  460 
foct,  and  the  work  is  stm  going  on  with  spirit. 

t  Two  other  fragments  of  the  plastron  of  a  turtle  have  Just  been  brought  up  from 
iftO  feet  depth.— En* 
M 
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extent  to  account  for  many  of  the  denuded  features  presented  by  the 
geology  of  Central,  and  Southern  India^  The  o7erthrow  of  the  mam* 
moth,  'whose  gigantic  remains  have  been  brought  to  light  in  sudi 
abundance  in  Central  India  by  Dr.  Spilsbury,  may  have  been  occasion- 
ed by  the  same  cause ;  and  should  signs  of  upheavement  be  found  to 
extend  at  intervals  from  the  raised  beach  at  Chirra  Punjiy  towards 
Ava  and  the  Chiitagong  coast,  we  may  be  able  to  refer  the  destruction 
of  the  various  species  of  mastodon,  and  other  extinct  animals  whose 
bones  are  extensively  dispersed  throughout  BurmOy  to  the  events  which 
took  place  at  the  time  of  such  commotion.  When  the  countries  in  this 
direction  shall  have  been  fiuther  explored  by  geologists,  we  may  expect 
to  arrive  at  more  exact  conclusions  than  at  present,  as  to  the  time  these 
changes  took  place,  and  the  circumstances  of  the  animal  and  vegetable 
kingdoms  under  which  they  occurred. 


Description  of  the  Plates. 

MAP.— PLATE  VI. 

The  geological  map  of  Upper  India  has  been  constructed  chiefly  from 
the  authorities  referred  to  in  the  text ;  its  utility  will  probably  consist 
merely  in  shewing  how  much  remains  to  be  done  in  researches  of  this  na« 
ture.  The  publications  of  Buchanan,  Hbtnb,  Votsey,  Crawford, 
Davy,  and  many  more  recent  writers,  as  Bbnsa,  Stirlikg,  Babinoton, 
Prmberton,  Low,  and  several  others,  some  of  whose  iuquiriea  are  still  in 
progress,  will  probably,  when  carefully  examined,  afford  sufficient  materi. 
ala  for  including  the  southern  portion  of  the  continent  in  this  geological 
dcetch.  The  want  of  sufficient  information  regarding  the  Great  Desert 
has  prevented  more  being  said  on  the  subject  than  occurs  in  paraa.  142^ : 
barometrical  measurements  of  its  levels,  and  the  navigableness  of  the 
Loony  or  Salt  River,  are  objects  well  deserving  the  attention  of  future 
travellers  in  this  quarter.  The  delineation  of  the  rocks  on  this  portion  of 
the  map  has  been  partly  derived  from  Elphinstonb's  Journey  to  Caubul, 
and  Lieutenant  Boilead's  recent  work  on  the  Desert  States,  which  I  have 
not  had  an  opportunity  of  acknowledging  in  the  text* 

PLATE  VII. 

Fig.  1.  Fragment .  of  a  Fhytolithuo  tramversus,  from  the  coal  at  Sera^- 
rim  in  the  KAoya  mountains. 

Fig.  S.  Apparently  the  mould  of  a  stem  found  in  the  shale  adjoining 
the  oool  measures  at  Chirra  Punju 

Figs*  4,  S,  6,  7.  Several  views  of  a  fossil  which  Mr.  Griffith  thinks 
id  probably  the  lomentum  of  a  species  of  mimosa,  found  imbedded  in  the 
red  sandstone  on  the  road  between  Chirra  and  Serarim, 

Fig.  3.  Found  with  the  above  fruit,  and  is  probably  a  portion  of  the 
stem  of  the  plant  to  which  the  fruit  belonged. 

Figs.  8,  9,  10,  11.  Tersdinites,  fbundin  great  abundance  in  the  ClJrro 
Punji  sand-stone,  on  which  the  limestone  and  ooal  rest. 

Fig.  11.    From  the  shale  adjoining  the  coal  at  Chirra, 

Fig.  12.    Shell  from  the  lower  beds  of  the  great  sandstone* 

PLATE  VIII. 

Organic  remains  from  the  lime-stone  which  intervenes  between  the 
teredkiite  sandstone  and  the  eoai  at  Chirra.    The  same  remains  are  also 
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contained  in  the  limestone  oonneeted  with  coal  in  Aaam,  and  may  be 
found  on  farther  inquiry  to  charaeteriae  this  member  of  the  coal  meaanrea 
generally  throughout  India. 

The  foeaila  repreaented  in  the  above  plates,  together  with  the  Tiews  to 
which  they  have  partly  given  tiae,  are  ao  much  of  the  resu.lta  of  my  late 
journey  -to  A$9am,  as  appear  at  preaent  to  be  connected  with  Uie  eubjed  of 
coal.  Otiier  more  extensive  collections  of  a  similar  nature  from  the  raiaed 
beach  referred  in  section  II.,  are  less  connected  with  the  natural  history 
of  our  coal-fields,  but  will  be  progressively  brought  forward  on  more  suit, 
able  occasions :  in  the  mean  time  Dr.  Cantor  has  kindly  undertaken  to 
submit  a  sample  of  the  whole  to  naturalists  at  home,  whose  views  will  be 
a  guide  to  farther  investigations  on  the  subject.  J.  M. 


IX.'^Ahstraet  of  a  Meteorological  Register  kept  at  the  Catkmandu  Reei* 
dency  for  the  monih  of  September,  1837.  By  A.  C amwumll,  E$q. 
Nipal  Residency. 
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XI- — Proceedmgi  of  the  Asiatic  Societff. 

Wedntaday  Evening,  the  7rt  Fekruarp,  1838. 

D.  Barb,  Esq.,  senior  member  present,  in  the  chair. 

Major  W.  H.  Sluuian,  Messrs.  J.  W.  Grant,  G.  A.  PRms^F,  Assistant 
Sarireon  J.  Arnott,  and  Dr.  Bonbau^  were  elected  ordinary  membere 
of  the  Society.  ' 

Sybd  Kbra'mat  Au,  proposed  at  the  last  meeting,  was  upon  the  recom. 
mendation  of  the  Committee  of  Papers  elected  an  associate  member. 

The  Cbbtalibr  Amb'ob'b  Jaubbrt,  President  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of 
Paria,  proposed  at  the  last  meeting,  was  upon  the  favorable  report  of  the 
Committee  of  Papers,  elected  an  honorary  member, 

CHARI.B8  Frasbr,  E«q.  Commisbioner  at  Hothungabad,  and  Manaton 
QMMAMB7,  ^.,  proposed  by  the  Secretary,  seconded  by  Col.  Cai;lfibld. 

Dr.  W.  H.  Grbbn,   proposed   by   the  SecreUry,  seconded   by  Dr, 

McCl.EI<LAlfD. 

Lieut.  A.  BiOGB,  AssisUnt  to  the  Governor  General's  agent  in  Assam, 
proposed  by  CapUin  Pbmbbrton,  seconded  by  the  Secretary. 

Mr.  W.  Dbmt,  requested  that  his  name  might  be  withdrawn  from  the 
lilt  of  members  from  the  beginning  of  the  current  year. 

Read  letters  from  M.  E.  Burnouf,  and  Dr.  Jitlbs  Mobl,  acknowledging 
the  arrival  of  the  several  ca^esof  Sanskrit  books,  dispatched  hence  last 
year  ;  and  presenting  various  works.  (See  Library.) 

Dr.  MoHL,  mentioas  having  obtained  for  the  Society,  a  copy  of  the  fint  Tolame 
of  the  ColUction  OritntdU  now  nnder  pablication  at  rreat  cost  by  the  French 
GoTernment.  It  contains  the  firat  part  of  RauUdeddin,  by  M.  QtTATaaMB'aa 
bb  Quimcbt. 

Alao,  letters  from  the  Secretaries  of  the  American  Philosophical  Society 
and  the  Cambridge  Philosophical  Society  acknowledging  the  receipt  of 
the  Researches,  vol.  xx. 

Read  a  letter  from  M.  Csoma  db  Kfinds,  thanking  the  Society  for  the 
renewed  accommodation  afforded  him  during  his  stay  in  Calcutta. 

Read  a  letter  from  Maha'ra'ja  Hindu  Rao,  stoting  his  readiness  to 
deliver  the  fragments  of  the  Ancient  Hindu  Pillar,  to  the  executive 
engineer  when  required. 

Library. 

Read  a  letter  from  Professor  Wilson,  presenting  copy  of  bis  translation  of 
"The  Saakhya  Kftrika*'  or  memorial  verftes  on  the  S4nkhya  philosophy. 

Read  a  letter  from  J.  Vauohan;  Esq.  Librarian  of  the  American  Philosophical 
Society,  forwarding  for  presentation  a  copy  of  Vol.  V.  part  3rd  of  their  transactions. 

The  following  works  presented  by  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Paris. 

Geographie  d'Aboulfeda,  texte  arabe,  de  par  M.  M.  Rbimaud,  et  le  Baroa 
UacGuckin  db  Slamb.  , 

Efements  de  la  langiie  G^rgienne,  par  M.  Bbossbt  Jenne. 

Also,  a  number  of  duplicates  of  the  Journal  Asiatiqae  to  complete  ths  Society's 
scries. 

The  following  Books  were  likewise  presented  2— 

VerhandeUngen  Van  Het  Bataviasehe  Qeaootschap  Van  Kunsten  En  Wetens* 
chappcn — by  the  Baiaman.  Society, 

Narrative  of  a  tour  through  the  Western  states  of  Rdjwdra  in  1835,  by  Lieut. 
A.  H.  £.  Boii,bau,  Engineers— 6^  the  Honorable  Government, 
.  Report  on  Amhent  Town  and  the  TVnaMeWai  Proviaoes,  by  Dr.  J.  W.  HXLFBn» 
S  copies— presen/ed  by  F,  /.  HaUiday,  See,  on  the  part  ^f  Government, 
-  Reports  of  a  eommittee  for  investigating  the  ooal  and  aiincral  resources  of  India— 
hytki  Committee* a  See,  Dr.  McClblland. 

The  Quarterly  Journal  of  the  Calcutta  Medical  and  Physical  Society,  Not.  4 
aad  6— Ay  tke  Bmore, 

Proceediags  of  the  Geological  Sodety  of  London,  No.  51— 6y  the  Society. 

Meteerological  Register  for  Dec  1837— &^  the  Surveyor  General, 

From  the"  Bookeellera, 

Lardacr's  Cabinet  Cydopocdia— Doinestie  Eeonomy. 

Wdleslcy  IMspatches,  VoL  V. 
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The  Seeretary  read  the  following  letter  from  Government  on  the  subject 
of  the  Jounml^  deeming  it^  though  of  more  immediate  oonoem  to  himself 
as  editor  and  proprietor  of  that  work,  in  principle  addreised  to  the 
Bodety,  whose  labours  it  eulogised* 

,    To  Jambs  Pmnsbf,  Bsq.  8§€r€iarp  to  the  AHatk  Sotietm. 
Sui, 

I  am  directed  bj  the  Hooorable  the  Depaty  GoYeroor  of  Bengal  to  trfatiidt  to 
you  the  annexed  extract  from  a  letter.  No.  fij  of  1837i  firom  the  Honorable  the 
Court  of  Direetort  in  the  public  department,  dated  the  35th  October,  in  oider  that 
the  withes  of  the  Honorable  Court  in  regard  to  the  transmission  of  40  copies  of  the 
Society's  Journal  from  its  commencement  to  the  period  of  dispatch  may  be  complied 
with,  and  that  40  copies  of  each  of  the  succeeding  numbers  as  they  shall  reapeetive« 
hr  appear,  be  in  future  forwarded  to  this  Oepartmeat,  aad  for  traasmissioa  to  the 
Honorable  Court. 

I  ha?e  the  honor  to  be,  &c. 

Fan  waUam,        1  (Signed)       H.  T.  Prinsbp, 

17M  Jtunuary,  I8S8.  J  Steg.  to  Ooef. 

Emtraot  firom  Letttr,  Ne.  51,  ofiSS7,  from  ike  HmorMe  the  Ceuri 

qf  Directors,  dated  the  9Sth  Oeteber. 

"  We  hsTc  always  felt  the  importance  of  affording  due  encouragement  to  the  pro 
motion  of  learned  and  sdcntillc  pursuits  in  the  territories  subject  to  our  Govern- 
ment, and  more  especially  to  those  branches  of  knowledge  wliiA  ha¥e  piMwlJar 
reference  to  Oriental  objects.  The  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal,  having  labored  long 
and  successfully  to  collect  and  difkse  the  best  and  most  accurate  inlbrmation  upon 
such  topics,  we  desire  that  you  forward  to  us  40  copies  of  the  Journal  of  that  SocMty 
from  its  commencement  to  the  period  of  dispatch  ;  and  that  you  will  subsequently 
continue  to  transmit  40  copies  of  each  of  the  succeeding  numbers  as  they  shall 
respectlTcly  appear."- 

(True  extract,) 

H.  T.  PaiNSBF,  Seep,  to  OoOt. 

A  representation  having  lately  been  made  to  Government  respecting 
the  publication  of  the  Bishop  of  Cochin  China's  Vocabulary  forming  aa 
Appendix  to  the  Dictionary  now  nearly  completed^  the  following  answer 
was  received. 

To  Jambs  Pkinsbp,  Esq.  Seeretorifto  the  Atiatie  Society. 
Sia, 

I  am  directed  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter,  dated  the  iSth  instant, 
soliciting  that  the  Government  will  take  upon  itself  the  entire  expence  of  printing 
.  the  Tocabulary  or  Enffllsh  Appendix  to  the  Cochin  Chinese  and  Latin  Dictionary 
about  to  be  published  by  the  right  reverend  the  Catholic  Bishop  of  Isauropolis  ia 
Ueu  of  paying  for  the  100  additional  copies  of  this  part  of  the  work ;  and  in  reply  to 
state,  that  under  the  representation  now  made,  the  Honorable  the  President  in  Conn* 
oil  is  prepared  to  authorise  the  eacpenditure  of  a  sum  not  exceeding  1,500  rupees  for 
the  publiaAion  of  1,300  copies  of  the  Vocabulary  of  the  Anamitan  language  which 
has  Dcea  prepared  at  the  suggestion  of  OoV^mment  with  the  map,  &e,  in  Ueu  of 
taking  the  lOO  additional  copies  as  originally  proposed. 

I  am,  &c. 

Coimea  C9kamft€r,\ 
nth  Jtmmarg,  1838.  J  H.  T.  PaiMSSP,  Secjf.  to  Cfovt, 

Bdbu  Ram  Cokul  Sbna  conunuiiicated  an  ofier^  from  Maulavi  Hafis 
Qabib^  of  1^900  rupees  for  the  imperfect  set  of  the  Fatdwa  Aien^firi,  Re. 
f erred  to  the  Committee  of  Papers. 

The  Librarian  submitted  a  statement  of  the  books  bound  and  repaired 
from  November  to  January^  in  all  146  volumes;  a  daftatie's  bill  for 
Rs.  63  8  was  passed. 

The  following  extract  of  a  letter  from  Professor  Wiiaov,  to  the  Secre-. 
tary,  dated  5th  September^  1837>  having  been  read  :— 

**  We  have  in  the  library  at  the  East  Inma  House  an  excellent  bust  of  |he  late 
Mr.  CoLBBKOOKB  by  Chantrey,  a  copy  of  which  the  artist  would  furnish  for  £60. 
It  would  form  a  yaluable  addition  to  your  Society's  statuary  if  600  rupees  coald  bu 
raised  for  the  purpose." — 

Proposed  by  the  Secretary  seconded  by  Captain  Sakdmbs  and  carried 
unanimously ;— > 
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That,  in  order  to  profit  by  Profenor  WiLsott't  motl  woloonie  ■VfgM- 
tioD,  and  to  obtain  a  lasting  memorial  of  Hkkrt  TnoMikfl  CoIiVBROOkb  to 
be  plaoed  In  the  Society's  library,  a  ■obtcription  be  set  on  foot  among 
members  of  the  Society  in  Calcutta  and  in  the  Mufasal. 

It  was  further  resolved  that  should  the  sum  raised  be  more  than  suA. 
cient  to  cover  the  ezpence  contemplated,  Mr.  Wilson  should  be  requested 
to  procure,  if  possible,  a  similar  memorial  of  Sir  Wuxiam  Jonss,  if  there 
be  any  monument  in  England  from  which  a  good  bust  can  be  copied. 
And  im  the  sum  raised  fnr  Dr.  Mill's  portrait  was  also  sufficient  to  pay 
for  a  bust  by  Chantrev,  it  was  determined  to  modify  the  former  resekitioni, 
and  to  request  Dr.  Mill  also  to  sit  to  this  eminent  sculptor ;  bv  which 
means  tiie  Society  will  beoome  poasessed  of  Ibnr  monuments  of  ite  most 
eminent  orientalists,  equally  ornamental  and  durable* 


Mr.  D.  LisTOK  forwarded  facsimiles  (or  rather  impressions)  of  the  in- 
•cription  on  the  Ktthaon  and  Hdj^e^r  pillars  in  the  Qmvkhpir  district. 

[Published  in  the  present  Journal.] 

Mr.  J.  H.  Battktt  presented  an  impression  of  the  inscription  on  the  tenu 
pie  of  B^gkeswar  fVjfdgruwQraJ  in  Kenuunit  with  drawii^  of  the  old  and 
modem  temples  tliere,  and  a  N^gari  report  drawn  up  by  fiie  priests  of  the 
j^noe^  of  the  princes  who  formerly  reigned  in  that  district, 

Capt.  J.  Cajcpbell,  Asst.  to  the  Commissioner,  Oanjam,  ^t  the  request 
of  Mr.  Wilkinson  sent  for  presentation  the  Oumsur  copperplate  grants  of 
which  a  lithograph  and  translation  were  published  in  the  Journal,  voL  VI. 

Mr.  L.  Wilkinson,  presented  for  deposit  in  the  Society's  museum  the 
PipHanagar  plates,  translated  by  him  in  ^he  Journal  for  July  1086. 

The  Secretary  exhibited  to  the  members  present  a  number  of  Bactrian 
and  Indo.Scythic  coins  collected  by  Captain  Bdrnes  at  Cabul  taid  from 
Bolero. 

Among  them  were  three  Indo^Sassanians  dug  up  at  the  former ~plsee,  whieh  had 
enabled  him  to  interpret  the  Sanskrit  marginal  legend  of  two  similar  eoins  found  at 
Manikgdia,  by  GenL  VaNTUBA.  It  proves  to  be  a  translation  of  the  usual  Pehlevi 
titles  of  the  Persian  monarehs  of  the  Sassanian  dynasty. 

Mr.  M.  KnfroB  presented  for  the  museum,  6  arrows  used  by  the  Paiks 
in  the  KaUak  hills : — a  Kund  hrrow  from  Boad  ;  a  Silch  spear. 

Also,  a  small  stone  with  inscription  from  tbe  fort  of  Kattak,  and  a  fae- 
rimile  of  another  from  the  same  place. 

Varioos  weapons  used  in  JVtpi/  were  presented  by  Mr.  B.  H.  Hodoson. 

PhysicaL 

Fourteen  boxes  of  geological  specimens  collected  in  the  Sh^dwaH  coun- 
try by  Mr.  Edmund  Dban,  were  presented  in  his  name  to  the  museum ; 
with  a  descriptive  catalogue. 

Mr.  B.  H.  Hodgson  presmted  a  variety  of  the  fishes  of  the  sub-Himi- 
Isyan  streams  preserved  in  spirits.  Dr.  MoClelland  had  es^amjned 
and  named  these,  and  made  drawings  of  such  as  were  new, 

lAH  ^  Picket  pruenied  to  the  AHatie  Soeietff,  by  B.  H,  Hodgson,  Biq, 

1  Cyprinus  mola,  Ham.  Figured  Ganget.  Flishes. 
3  Cyprinus  calbosus,  ditto  ditto  ditto. 

3  Cyprinus  bacaila,  ditto  ditto  ditto. 

4  Cyprinus  putitora. 

6  Cyprinus  shacra,  and 

6  Cyprlnaa  ehagunto  of  Hamilton,  un6gQred  and  not  received  in  egnsequeacs 

oy  tbe  naturalists  of  Europe. 

7  Cyprinusi  a  new  species. 

5  Cminus,  probably  hew. 
9  Achirus  new  ? 

10  Bola  coitor,  Ham.  Ficured  and  described  in  Ham.  Gang.  Fishes, 
n  Pimelodus  tengana,  ditto  ditto, 
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- 13  Chanda  nama?  Ham.  Figured  and  described  in  Ham.  Gang.  Fishes. 

13  Clnpanodon  eortins,  ditto  ditto. 

14  Silorns  canio,  ditto  ditto. 

15  Pimelodns  aor,  ditto  ditto. 

16  Esox  cancila,  ditto  ditto. 

17  Coins  eobojins,  ditto  ditto. 
•  18  Silanis  boalis,  ditto  ditto. 

19  Gmnotus  notoptenis  anctomm. 

90  Macrognatlins  armatns.  Ham.  Figured  and  described  in  Gangw  Fisliet. 

Various  spocimens  of  butterflies  and  insecfea  were  preieated  by  Mr.  C. 
Harvbt. 

A  stuffed  parrot,  by  Mr.  X.  Nioolab.  A  black  curlew  by  Dr.  S.  Evans. 
A  porcupine  stuffed  and  mounted  by  Mr.  Bouohbs.  The  Siceleton  of  a 
Qoiomp  or  guana  was  presented  by  Mr.  M.  Masters. 

A  large  collection  of  birds  was  received  from  Captain  Prmbbbton  for 
deposit  until  the  return  of  his  expedition. 

The  following  extracts  from  a  private  letter  dated  the  ist  and  nth  instant,  wilt 
interest  those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  objects  of  the  embassy : 

"  1  yesterday  crossed  the  frontier  line  and  entered  the  Bhotum  territory,  after  wait- 
ing for  scYeral  days  to  afford  my  friends  time  to  make  their  arrangements  for  the 
conveyance  of  onr  baggage  and  the  ooliection  of  supplies ;  but  1  found  them  quite  as 
far  advanced  after  a  week's  nominal  labour  as  before  their  exertions  commenced. 
I  have  opened  commnnication  with  the  Deww^ui  rija  who  commands  the  Buxa 
Dovar  pass  by  which  I  shall  enter  the  Bhotan  hills,  and  he  has  written  to  me  in 
very  friendly  terms,  promising  a  great  deal  when  we  meet.  His  residence  is  on  the 
summit  of  the  first  range  of  mountains  overlooking  the  At»am  valley.  I  ought  to 
have  mentioned  that  this  pass  though  called  Buxa  is  not  the  Dovar  by  which 
TuRNaR  travelled  in  1783,  but  another  bearina  the  same  name,  a  little  to  the 
westward  of  north  of  Oovohutty,  I  have  just  been  shewing  some  Bhoteahs  the 
plates  in  Turnkr  with  which  they  are  delighted,  and  recognized  the  different  places 
immediately.    They  are  quite  astonished  at  the  extent  of  our  knowledge. 

DevMugirit  Bhotan  hUlSt  «/aaimry,  n,  isjs. 
Lat.  96*  50'  59f'  I<ong.  91"  37'  il"'  Height  above  the  sea,  3,150  feet. 
We  left  Has^agamgotk  the  9nd  for  Qoorgam  a  small  village  at  the  fbotof  the  hills 
where  we  halted  for  the  night,  and  on  the  following  morning  entered  the  defiles  of 
the  hills,  and  travelled  nearly  the  whole  day  over  the  rocky  bed  of  the  Durumg 
nullah  whose  source  is  among  the  heights  which  immediately  overhang  Dewangiri 
on  the  east.  The  stream  is  now  scarcely  more  than  ande-deep,  but  in  the  rains  it 
forms  a  rapid  and  impraeticable  torrent,*  rushing  with  immense  velocity  over  its 
rocky  l>ed.  Boulders  of  granite,  masies  of  hornblende-slate,  micaceous-slate,  brown 
and  ochre-colored  sandstones,  are  the  principal  rocks  found  in  this  torrent,  and  the 
heights  on  either  side  which  rise  almost  perpendicularly  fk'om  the  stream,  appear  to 
be  composed  of  a  coarse  granite  which  is  rapidly  decomposing.  In  some  instaaces, 
the  whole  hill  is  a  conglomerate  formed  of  angular  fragments  of  the  different  varie- 
ties of  rock  already  enumerated,  the  fragments  of  pre-existing  formations.  These 
inferior  heights  when  viewed  from. the  plains  present  a  vei7  striking  contrast  to  the 
more  massive  ranges  of  which  they  form  an  advanced  barrier.  Their  sides  are  almost 
entirely  bare  of  vegetation :  slips  are  seen  in  every  direction,  having  large  white 

Satches,  which  have  a  very  singular  and  striking  effect  when  contrasted  with  the 
ark  foliage  of  the  more  lofty  ranges  beyond  them.  The  peaks,  some  of  which  are 
from  500  to  800  feet  high,  rise  very  precipitously  from  the  ridges  on  which  they  rest 
presenting  all  the  diaiacteristics  of  primitive  rocks. 

The  ascent  from  the  foot  of  the  hUl  on  which  Dewangiri  stands  commences  about 
half  a  mile  below  the  village  and  is  rather  precipitous,  but  presents  nothing  like  the 
difficulties  which  I  have  frequently  experienced  in  my  former  rambles.  I  was  met 
by  a  deputation  from  the  raja  with  ponies  and  mules  to  convey  us  to  the  encamp- 
ment, and  being  mounted  on  the  favourite  hybred  of  royalty,  I  committed  myself  to 
the  gpuidance  of  a  stout  limbed  Bhoteah  who  led  it  by  a  halter.  The  ascent  was 
accomplished  by  a  succession  of  rushes  :  the  guide  stopping  at  every  ten  paces  to 
take  breath,  and  then  hallooing  to  the  animal  made  a  second  rush  and  we  at 
length  reached  the  summit  with  very  little  apparent  distress  to  the  powerful  mule 
on  which  I  was  mounted.  During  the  whole  of  this  ascent,  I  sat  perfectly  secure 
between  the  well  raised  kantle  and  pummel  of  the  Bhoteah  saddle,  without  even 
finding  it  necessary  to  touch  the  bridle.  I  was  closely  followed  by  an  oiBcer  of 
some  rank  who  must  have  ridden  at  least  15  stone,  and  he  was  conveyed  up  this 
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maeent  wftli  tppBrent  ease  hf  a  little  mule  leareely  more  tkaa  11  haada  Ufh,  aae 
man  IraiKng  the  animal  and  one  oa  each  side  supporting  the  hnclc  ot  the  compound 
of  Bilk,  good  humour,  dirt  mad  rank,  on  the  little  animal. 

Ob  the  6th,  we  paid  our  respects  to  the  raja  and  were  reeelTed  with  all  the  state 
he  eould  display  on  the  occasion.  He  is  a  fine  looking  man  of  about  99  years  of  age 
with  a  stiietly  Mongolian  countenance  (that  is  superiaity  of  cheek  bone  and  pandty 
of  beard),  he  reeeived  us  in  the  southern  room  of  the  second  floor  of  a  tolerably  well 
built  stone  house,  the  aseeat  to  which  was  by  a  plank  notched  into  steps  of  such 
inadequate  width  that  it  is  a  senrice  of  no  small  danger  to  reach  the  presence  by  such 
derious  ways.  We  found  the  rija  seated  on  a  well-raised  cushion  with  a  colossal 
statue  ia  front  of  him  which  I  have  since  heard  is  intended  to  represent  any  one  of 
the  ten  thousand  dharmas  who  have  been  amusing  theteseWes  for  the  last  eighteen 
eeaturies  by  periodieal  flights  from  defunct  carcasses  iato  living  children.  Every 
thing  was  conducted  throughout  this  visit  with  a  degree  of  polite  urbanity  which 
would  hardly  have  been  expected  from  a  aatioa  whom  ,we  have  been  accustomed  to 
regard  as  so  low  in  the  seals  of  ciTillzation ;  there  was  some  distrust  at  flrst,  but  it 
has  BOW  evidently  worn  off,  and  we  have  established  a  mutual  understanding  whieh 
will,  I  trast,  be  productive  of  much  eventual  good.' 

I  am  just  aow  about  to  pay  the  rija  a  friendly  visit,  and  intend  taking  Cbom  a 
DB  Komos'  Tibetaa  Gramawr  and  Dictionary  to  shew  him.  As  yet  we  are  hardly 
eoHcieBtly  far  aorth  to  obtain  any  very  accurate  information  regarding  the  ooun- 
triea  ia  that  direction,  but  I  have  seea  one  or  two  very  intelligent  men  who  confl- 
dcntly  aArm  that  the  Sroo  ChoMmboo,  or  river  which  flows  between  Te$koo  Loomboo 
aad  Hloam,  is  the  Burkampooter  of  Auam,  and  that  just  before  turning  to  the  south 
it  reeeives  a  river  from  the  eastward  whieh  flows  iato  it  from  China,  which  country 
they  designate  Ktrree,  not  Geoaaa  as  TtraNBR  represeats,  this  latter  term  being 
applied  apparently  to  eastern  Tartary.  We  expect  to  leave  this  ia  a  day  or  two 
oiore,  and  hope  to  reach  Punakha  id  twenty  days.  The  general  direction  of  our 
BMrehes  will  be  about  northwest,  and  oa  the  seventh  day  we  shall  enter  a  snowy 
region  from  which  we  shall  not  emerge  until  the  eleventh  march.  The  most  inter- 
estiag  portion  of  our  journey  is  therefore  still  before  us,  and  thus  far  I  have 
•uceeeded  in  having  my  instrnments  conveyed  in  safely.  I  have  two  excellent  baro- 
meters from  which  my  estimate  of  altitudes  are  deduced,  and  as  I  have  frequently 
tested  them  iu  the  course  of  journeys  pre^ously  made  by  comparison  with  heights  I 
examined  trigonometrically,  I  know  they  are  to  be  depended  upon.  My  observations 
for  latitude  and  time  are  taken  with  a  Troughton's  reflecting  circle  on  a  balanced 
stand,  and  my  chronometer  is  one  by  Barbaud  which  I  purchased  from  Bf  r.  Gbat 
just  before  leaving  Calcutta.  Its  rate  is  V*  per  diem  gaining,  and  I  have  deduced  the 
loagitude  of  this  place  from  Oowhattff  by  It.  It  is  an  excellent  time-keeper  and 
fully  sustains  the  character  Mr.  Gbat  gave  it  when  it  was  purohased.  We  are 
eadosed  on  the  north  by  peaks  which  must  rise  from  two  to  four  thousand  feet  above 
our  preseat  level ;  but  vegetation  flourishes  exuberantly  to  the  very  summits  of  all 
the  raages  visible,  and  1  long  for  the  sight  of  more  rugged  scenery.  I  have  sent 
you  another  dispatch  of  birds,  of  which  I  enclose  a  list." 

Mr.  G.  Evans  submitted  to  the  meeting  the  Prospectus  of  a  work  by 
Capt.  Harius  of  the  Bombay  Engineers,  comprising  twenty-eiffht  paint, 
inn  of  the  south  African  game  quadrupeds  with  appropriate  landscape, 
eouected  during  a  hunting  expedition  into  the  interior  of  Africa,  wherein 
he  had  penetrated  to  the  tropic  of  Capricorn.  Resolved,  that  members 
should  be  invited  to  patronize  the  work. 
[See  the  Prospeetus  and  list  of  Subscribers  on  the  cover  of  the  present  Journal.] 

The  following  bulletin  of  proceedings  in  the  Nerbadda  fossil  field  was 
extracted  from  a  letter  from  Dr.  Spilsburt  dated  15th  January, 

Mi^or  OusBLBY  is  very  hard  at  work  bringing  out  some  unknown  aaimal*s  head, 
the  teeth  running  like  the  radii  of  a  circle,  18  inches  long.  You  will  hereafter  receive 
it  along  with  a  tusk  that  we  cannot  make  out.  The  matrix  is  so  very  hard,  that  it 
requires  skill  as  well  as  labor  to  get  on.  It  was  flrst  trusted  to  a  native  and  nearly 
spoilt.  I  chiselled  out  a  splendid  elephant's  head  at  Saugor ;  there  is  also  one  here. 
As  I  have  already  sent  you  one,  these  are  destined  for  diiferent  places.  I  hope  you 
got  the  box  of  shells  ftrom  Walxbb,  I  have  drawings  of  all  the  varieties  we  have 
yet  discovered  which  shall  be  seat  you  by  aad  bye  with  an  account  of  the  sites,  also 
some  ne^  fossil  sites,  which  I  shall  visit. 

Colonel  LiiOTD  forwarded  meteorological  Journals  horn  DarjUing  for 
October  and  November  to  complete  the  year's  observations  by  Dr.  Chap. 
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I- — Account  of  Ihe  expe^RHon  rf  Chach  fChaeha)  extracted  from 
ik€  Chach  Ndmehy  and  ^xtracU  from  the  Tdkfat  «/  Khwdn.  By 
Ensign  Postans. 

The  original  Chach  Namehy'  from  which  the  fallowing  is  taken,  is 
the  only  known  history  of  Sindhy  autlientic  or  otherwise,  which  affords 
any  information  on  the  state  of  that  country,  previous  to  its  conquest  hy 
Muhammad  Bin  Ca'sim,  under  the  Khalif  Wallid,  in  the  year  of 
the  Haj.  92.  It  exists  in  the  form  of  a  Persian  translation  from  the 
Arabic,  in  which  it  was  originally  written,  by  Ali  bin  Ahmed 
BIN  Abu-bakr  Ku*fi£»  a  resident  of  Ooch;  but  it  is  so  defective, 
that  much  on  the  following,  and  other  interesting  subjects  connected 
with  the  state  of  the  country  at  that  period,  has  been  lost ;  the  succeed- 
ing account,  is  all  that  can  be  given  of  an  expedition  led  by  the  brahman 
Chach  when  he  usurped  the  sovereignty  of  Sindhy  about  the  year  20 
of  the  Hejira. 

Chach  being  firmly  seated  upon  the  throne  of  Sindhy  and  having 
appointed  his  brother  as  his  deputy,  inquired  of  Bu'DiiSMA'N,the  minis- 
ter of  the  late  king,  as  to  the  divisions  and  extent  of  the  empire,  seeing 
that  it  was  his  intention  to  make  a  tour  of  his  dominions,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  forming  still  stronger  alliances  with  those  chiefs  who  were 
friendly  to  his  rule ;  whilst  he  punished,  and  subdued  to  his  obedience, 
the  discontented  and  seditious.  Bu'dhema'n  informed  him,  that  for- 
merly the  country  had  been  divided  into  four  great  divisions,  each 
having  its  j*uler  who  acknowledged  the  supremacy  of  the  sovereign  ;  in 
which  state  it  came  to  Sa'hars  bin  Diwaij*,  who  was  overthrown, 

*  Diwaif  seemi  a  cormption  oidwij^t  'th«  braliman  :*  apd  Sahtirt  resembles 
orach  the  genitive  sdJkata  of  oar  Saarashtra  coins,  of  whom  the  first  is  a  twAmi 
puira  or  son  of  a  brahman ;  bat  the  date  seems  too  recent.     See  Vol.  YI.  p. 
385.— Ed. 
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and  killed  by  the  Persians,  under  Nimroz;  it  then  descended  to 
Sa'hassI,  a  wise  and  virtuous  prince,  who  made  great  exertions  to 
improve  the  country,^  and  who  added  much  to  the  wealth  of  the  public 
treasury  ;  he  observed,  <<  Oh,  Chach,  it  is  now  in  your  possession, 
where  may  it  long  remain ;  Go  therefore  and  see  the  country,  for  by  so 
doingj  and  personally  itiquiring  into  its  affiiirs,  the  dominion  and  power 
over  this  vast  territory  will  be  fully  secured  to  you."  Chach  approved 
of  this  advice,  and  having  prepared  a  large  force,  set  out  to  go  towards 
Hmdosiarij  which  was  close  to  his  territories.  After  many  marches  he 
arrived  at  Hissarpdyehy  on  the  southern  shore  of  the  river  Bids;  the 
governor  of  that  fort,  Malak  Bamea'h,  opposed  his  progress;  engage- 
ments ensued;  Malak  Bamea'h  was  defeated,  and  fled  to  the  fort 
where  he  entrenched  himself.  Chach  staid  at  this  place  some  time^ 
until,  his  supplies  failing,  he  made  a  night  march,  and  arrived  at  Iskunder, 
which  was  a  fortified  place,  and  encamped  near  the  city.  Now  in  that 
fort  was  a  person  named  Matyeh,  who  was  well  disposed  towards 
Chach,  and  the  most  influential  man  .in  the  place.  Chach  sent  messen- 
gers to  him,  promising  him  th.e  fort  and  the  government  of  that  part  of 
the  country,  if  he  would  contrive  either  to  destroy,  or  imprison  Malak 
Bamea'h,  the  governor  6f  Iskander;  and  in  order  to  ratify  his  pro- 
mise, he  delivered  written  agreements  to  Matyeh  to  that  effect.  This 
latter  acceded  to  these  conditions,  and  seizing  an  opportunity  slew 
Malak  Bamea'h  by  night,  and  brought  his  head  to  Chach,  who 
made  Matyeh  governor  of  the  country,  whilst  the  great  people  of  the 
place  paid  visits,  and  brought  presents  to  Chach,  acknowledging  his 
authority.  From  this  place,  he  proceeded  towards  the  country  of 
MttlUiu  Now  in  the  city  of  Multdn,  was  a  governor  named  Bhu'jirah, 
of  the  family  of  Sa'hassi  the  late  king;  when  this  roan  heard  of  the 
arrival  of  Chach  on  the  confines  of  his  dominions,  he  came  with  a 
large  force  to  the  edge  of  the  river  jRdwt;  his  nephew  Si  hod,  was 
governor  of  the  fort  of  Sukeh  to  the  eastward  of  Mdltdny  and  his 
cousin  Assi'n  came  with  a  large  force  to  the  edge  of  the  Bids^  whene 
he  encamped  for  three  months,  until  the  water  decreased,  when  ke 
forded  it,  and  came  to  join  Sihu'd,  at  the  fort  of  Svkeh,  which  place 
Chach  besieged.  The  besi oged  held  out  for  some  time,  until  they  became 
distressed,  and  much  slaughter  ensued  on  both  sides.  Sihv'd  then  fled 
towards  Mtiltdn,  and  made  a  stand  on  the  bank  of  the  Raw(;  Chach 
advanced  upon  Mdltun^  and  BHu'jraAH  prepared  his  forces  and  war 
elephants  to  oppose  him.  After  mucl»  fighting  and  slaughter,  Bhu'ji'rah 
was  defeated,  and  fled  for  refuge  to  the  fort,  from  whence  he  dispatched 
emissaries  to  Cashmere,  telling  the  governors  of  that  place,  that  the 
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brahman  Ch  ach,  with  a  powerful  army  was  in  the  country,  and  that  there 
would  be  no  bounds  to  his  conqnosts  unless  they  sent  assistance  to 
enable  him  to  repel  the  invader.  The  messengers  from  Caf^hmere  return- 
ed with  the  following  answer:  "  The  governor  of  this  country  is  just 
dead,  and  his  son  is  a  minor:  the  army  so  far  from  being  disposed  to 
obey  him,  are  rather  inclined  to  be  mutinous :  we  must  first  settle  the 
affidrs  of  our  own  state,  before  we  offer  to  render  you  the  assistance 
you  require."  On  receiving  this  reply,  Bru'jirah  sued  to  Chacii  for 
safety  for  himself,  his  family,  and  the  whole  garrison,  when  he  promised 
to  evacuate  the  place,  and  depart  from  the  country :  this  was  acceded 
to.  The  fort  and  whole  country  of  MiiU  m,  were  taken  possession  of  by 
Chacii,  and  Bbu'^Irab  departed  to  Cashmere.  After  this  acquisition  o£ 
territory,  Chacr  proceeded  to  the  temple,  where  he  prostrated  himself 
before  his  gods,  and  made  his  oblations:  after  having  appointed  a 
Thdkur  as  his  deputy  to  govern  MuUuHj  and  the  governors  of  Malady 
Karudy  and  lahpaiutr^  having  proffered  their  allegiance,  Chach  pro- 
ceeded towards  Cashmere^  to  the  boundaries  of  which  country  he  arriv- 
ed without  any  opposition,  because,  when  God  raises  a  mau  to  power^ 
h6  facilitates  all  his  difficulties,  and  gratifies  all  his  wishes.  So  Chacb 
proceeded  from  stage  to  stage  until  he  arrived  at  the  fort  of  Shah 
KidhaTy  higher  up  than  Kisaf  and  which  is  situated  upon  the  confines 
of  Cashmere;  here  he  halted  for  one  month.  Some  of  the  neighbour- 
ing chiefs  were  refractory,  whilst  others  acknowledged  obedience:  he 
formed  new  alliances,  and  strengthened  old  ones,  with  many  of  the 
nobles,  and  when  affairs  were  settled,  he  sent  for  two  young  trees,  one 
a  willow  and  the  other  a  fir ;  these  he  planted  on  the  borders  of  the 
country  of  Cashmei'ey  on  the  edge  of  the  river  which  is  called  Panj 
Mahiydtt  near  the  hills  of  Cashmere  whence  it  rises ;  he  remained  here 
until  the  branches  of  the  trees  met,  and  then  decreed,  that  they  should 
be  considered  as  the  boundaries  of  the  two  territories,  on  that  side  was 
to  belong  to  Cashmere^  on  this  to  Sindh.  After  this  he  returned  to 
AloTf  where  he  remained  for  one  year.  Having  now  completely  settled 
the  affiurs  of  the  country  to  the  eastward,  Chach  observed  to  his  minis- 
ter Bo'ohbma'n,  that  it  would  be  necessary  to  make  a  journey  to  the 
southward  and  westward ;  whereupon  he  proceeded  to  the  fort  of  Sdd' 
hapur  and  Secustan^  the  governor  of  which  latter  place  was  named 
Matteh.  From  a  place  calledDoAtomo/  (which  is  a  boundary  between 
Sammah  and  Alor)  he  went  to  Budyehy  whose  governor  was  the  son  of 
KoTUO.  The  capital  of  the  country  was  Kakardj\  the  residents  of 
which  are  called  Sawis.  Chach  attacked  them,  and  took  the  fort. 
Ka'kjib  bin  Ka'kjbb  cametoCBACB,  and  asked  for  safety  for  his  father 
o  2 
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and  family,  promising  to  pay  tribute  and  be  obedient.  Crach  tben 
proceeded  towards  Secustan.  Matteh  the  goremor  came  out  to  battle, 
bat  was  defeated  and  fled  to  the  fort,  wh««  he  was  besieged.  After  a 
week,  Chach  took  the  place,  and  reinstating  Matteh  as  the  governor, 
left  agents  of  his  own  there  for  its  greater  security.  Here  he  staid  for 
some  days,  until  all  the  afbirs  of  the  countiy  being  settled,  he  sent 
messengers  to  Brahmanahddy  to  the  governor  Akham.  Loha'na', 
who  had  also  charge  of  the  provinces  of  Sakeh,  Scnnmak  and  Suhutehy 
to  bring  him  to  obedience.  The  spies  who  had  been  stationed  on  the 
road,  which  is  a  few  days'  journey  from  Makrdn^  intercepted  a  letter 
which  Akham  had  written  to  Matteh  wherein  it  was  thus  written: 
'<  Your  letters  hare  arrived :  whilst  I  live  I  will  prevent  any  person 
from  encroaching  upon  my  dominions.  Who  is  this  Chach  that  I  should 
fear  him  ?  a  thousand  such  have  come  and  departed,  who  is  not  a  king 
but  a  brahman ;  you  are  free  to  travel  in  ray  dominions,  from  Brak- 
mandbdd  to  the  sea  at  Diwuly  no  one  shall  molest  you,  nay,  I  will 
assist  and  protect  you,  for  I  am  powerful."  Chach  on  reading  this, 
wrote  to  Akham  thus :  '*  You  are  proud  of  your  power  and  bravery,  but 
be  not  too  confident ;  it  is  true  that  the  countries  I  possess  were  not 
mine  by  inheritance,  but  they  are  the  gifts  of  God  who  protects  me,  and 
whose  assistance  I  alone  supplicate.  It  is  in  this  way  that  I  have  always 
overthrown  my  enemies." 

Chach  marched  to  Brcihmandhdd.  Akham  Loba'na  was  not  at 
that  tbne  there,  but  in  another  part  of  his  dominions ;  but  hearing  of  the 
arrival  of  Chach,  he  hastened  to  oppose  him.  After  a  g^eat  battle  and 
much  slaughter  Akham  was  defeated  and  besieged  in  his  own  fort. 

The  following  are  from  the  Tujht  ul  Khwdn. 
Methods  of  deciding  the  innocence  or  gvdU  of  persons  excused  of 

misdemeanours. 

1st.  It  is  a  practice  with  these  people  (althoogh  a  foolish  one*), 
when  any  person  is  accused  of  theft,  to  give  him  the  trial  by  Are:  if  he 
passes  through  the  flames  unhurt,  they  conclude  him  innocent, 

2nd.  Another  plan  is,  to  place  an  iron  spade  heated  to  a  white  heat 

*  NoTK. — ^These,  or  practices  equallj  ridiculous,  are  at  the  present  day  ooni. 
mon  in  Sindk,  Since  writing  the  above,  I  have  been  informed  by  a  most  intel- 
ligent native  (Sayad  Azaii uod{m)  for  some  time  resident  at  FiM«r,  as  Britisk 
agent  at  the  mouths  of  the  Indut;  that  the  most  approved  method  at  present  ia 
use  amongst  these  people,  is  for  the  accused  to  dip  himiself  clothed  in  the  river, 
from  whence  if  he  emerges  tcith  his  body  dry,  he  is  beyond  doubt  innocent  of 
the  crime  laid  to  his  charge  I  Truly,  such  methods  of  administerng  justice 
must  leave  the  accused  but  a  sorry  chance  of  escape;  whether  innocent  or  guilty. 
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upon  the  palm  of  the  hand;  some  green  leaves  are  tied  together  with 
raw  silky  and  placed  upon  the  heated  iron:  if  the  accused  he  innocent, 
the  leaves  remain  unbumt  and  the  hand  uninjured;  (as  has  been  fre- 
quently observed)  but  if  guilty,  both  the  leaves  and  hand  are  burnt.  For 
example,  a  certain  wonuui  stole  a  pair  of  eiwdrehsj  (kind  of  ornament) 
from  another  woman,  and  denied  the  theft,  whereupon,  they  agreed  to 
decide  the  question  by  means  of  the  heated  spade.  The  accused 
placed  the  articles  stglen  in  a  basket,  covering  over  and  concealing  them 
with  cotton,  and  previously  to  undergoing  the  ordeal,  gave  the  same 
to  the  owner  of  the  eiwdrelis:  then,  fearlessly  lifting  the  spade,  she 
returned  it  to  the  ground  unhurt,  although  the  heat  was  so  great,  that 
it  scorched  all  the  surrounding  earth.  The  accuser,  enraged  at  seeing 
the  woman,  whom  she  knew  to  be  guilty,  escape  without  injury,  threw 
down  the  basket,  when  the  ornaments  rolled  out,  and  the  truth  became 
apparent. 

3rd.  They  sink  the  foot  of  a  post  in  deep  water :  the  accused  is  direct- 
ed to  dive  to  the  bottom  of  the  post;  at  the  moment  that  he  does  so, 
an  arrow  is  thrown,  and  a  person  dispatched  to  bring  it ;  the  post  is 
then  moved,  if  the  accused  be  guilty,  he  rises  to  the  surface,  but  if 
innocent,  he  is  enabled  to  stay  in  the  water. 

Magic  and  Divination. 

These  people  are  great  magicians;  one  woman  will  charm  away  the 
butter  from  the  curds  of  another,  and  add  the  quantity  to  her  own.  For 
instance*,  I  was  once  the  guest  of  a  woman  in  a  village  who  had  pre- 
pared her  curds  for  butter,  when  under  pretence  of  asking  for  fire,  she 
proceeded  to  the  house  of  a  neighbour,  whose  curds  she  saw  were  also 
ready;  my  hostws  returned,  and  in  a  short  time  by  dint  of  powerful 
charms,  produced  as  much  butter  from  the  produce  of  one  cow,  (which 
was  all  she  possessed)  as  could  scarcely  have  been  produced  by  ten 
cows.  ITieir  best  method  of  divination  is  by  means  of  the  blade-bone 
of  a  goat*    The  following  once  occurred. 

A  party  of  hillmen  being  pursued  by  enemies,  left  their  stronghold, 
and  fled  to  the  plains;  they  had  amongst  their  number,  a  Mdneh  Sang, 
(so  this  description  of  diviners  are  called).  On  the  road  they  found  thcf 
blade-bone  of  a  goat,  and  requested  the  diviner  to  tell  them  how  far 
their  pursuers  were  behind.  He  looked  at  the  bone  and  reported  that 
they  were  close  upon  them.  He  was  then  directed  to  point  out  the  best 
means  of  escape;  he  ordered  them  to  sprinkle  the  contents  of  their 

♦  This  it  quoted  from  the  author  of  the  Toh/at,  who  »peaki  in  the  fint 
person. 
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mussocks  upon  the  ground,  and  pass  over  it ;  they  did  so,  and  proceeded 
on  their  journey.  In  a  short  time,  the  other  J)arty  arrived,  having  also 
with  them  a  Mdneh  itang^  who,  looking  at  the  water  and  the  direction 
the  pursued  had  taken,  told  his  companions  that  there  was  no  use  in 
proceeding  further,  as  the  enemy  had  crossed  the  (water),  they  accord- 
ingly gave  up  the  pursuit. 

Trcu'king  JbotstepSi  and  Omens. 

These  people  are  wonderfully  expert  in  the  art  of  tracking  footsteps; 
they  can  distinguish  those  of  frieuds  from  strangers,  old  from  young, 
nor  do  they  lose  the  track  over  any  kind  of  ground.  Some  can  also 
divine  from  the  noise  of  birds,  particularly  from  that  of  the  woodcock 
or  quail,  both  of  which  are  birds  of  great  omco.  I  was  once  with  a 
person  who  said  to  me,  come  along  quickly,  for,  from  the  omens  of 
the  birds  I  know  that  guests  have  arrived  at  my  house,  as  also,  that 
a  certain  person  is  dead.  It  proved  to  be  as  he  had  predicted. 

Stories, 

No.  I.  In  the  time  of  Om>ar  Sumrau,  two  extraordinary  circum- 
stances occurred,  which  I  will  relate:  1st,  a  beautiful  girl  named  Mah- 
Rul,  who  resided  at  Talhdr^  was  betrothed  by  her  family  to  a  person 
named  PANu^  but  afterwards  given  in  marriage  to  another.  Panc' 
enraged  at  what  had  occurred,  determined  upon  revenge,  and  with  this 
intent,  reported  to  the  king  Omar,  that  Mahku'i'  was  exceedingly 
beautiful,  and  fit  only  to  be  an  inmate  of  his  harem.  Omar  on  hear- 
ing this,  disguised  himself,  and  mounting  a  swift  camel  proceeded  in 
search  of  the  beauty;  he  found- her,  and  being  enraptured  with  her 
charms,  seized  the  first  opportunity  of  carrying  her  away.  Mahru'i's 
virtue  however  was  proof  against  all  the  king's  entreaties,  and  after  a 
year  had  passed  in  vain  endeavours  to  gratify  his  desires,  he  seiit  for 
the  husband,  and  resigned  her  again  to  his  care.  Notwithstanding 
Omar's  assiirances  to  the  contrary,  the  man's  mind  was  infected  with 
doubts  as  to  his  wife's  purity,  nor  did  the  taunts  he  underwent  from  his 
tribe,  on  the  subject  of  her  residence  with  the  king,  diminish  these  sus- 
picions; in  short,  he  ill  treated  MahruI,  and  did  not  scruple  openly 
to  curse  Omar,  4s  the  cause  of  his  misfortune  and  disgrrace.  These 
circumstances,  reaching  the  ear  of  the  king,  in  a  transport  of  rage  he 
headed  a  body  of  troops,  determined  to  inflict  sununary  punishment 
upon  the  whole  of  that  tribe  ;  but  MahruI  interceded  to  dissuade 
him  from  so  cruel  and  unjust  a  proceeding,  pointing  out,  that  the  fault 
wajB  his  own,  in  keeping  a  stranger's  wife  so  long  in  his  own  house. 
Whilst  in  order  to  satisfy  her  husband's  doubts,  and  set  his  mind  at  rest, 
she  underwent  the  trial  by  fire,  and  coming  out  unscathed,  proved  to 
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him  and  a)l  the  tribe,  that  she  was  spotless.     They  then  lived  together 
in  the  bonds  of  affection. 

Suet  and  Panun, 
2.  In  the  city  of  Bahanpurweh^  resided  a  rich  man,  whose  wife 
after  remaining  for  many  years  childless,  brought  forth  a  daughter;  the 
father's  happiness  at  the  event  was  very  gpreat,  but  on  consulting  the 
astrologers  as  to  the  future  fate  of  the  child»  they  predicted^  that  she 
would  many  one  of  the  Muhammadan  persuasion.    In  order  to  prevent 
the  disgrace  which  must  attend  such  a  connection,  the  father  determined 
to  destroy  the  infant;  and  for  this  purpose,  placed  it  in  a  box  which  he 
threw  into  the  river.  By  chance,  it  floated  to  the  city  of  Bahanpore,  and 
was  picked  up  by  a  man  in  the  employ  of  a  dhobi  of  that  place.     He 
took  it  to  hie  master  who  opened  it  and  found  the  child  alive.     Being 
without  children  hhnself,  he  adopted  the  girl  as  his  own.     In  time  Su'si^^ 
(for  so  she  was  called,)  became  so  renowned  for  her  beauty,  that  when- 
ever she  went  abroad,  she  was  followed  by  a  large  concourse  of  the  peo- 
ple of  that  city.     Now  it  happened,  that  a  large  caravan  of  merehaats 
from  Kish  and  Makrdn  halted  at  Bahanpore^  and  some  of  these, 
having  seen  the  girl,  on  their  return,  reported  her  beauty  to  Panu^, 
the  son  of  the  governor  of  Ktah*  He  became  enamoured  of  her  descrip- 
tion, and  disguising  himself  as  a  merchant,  travelled  with  the  next 
caravan  to  the  city  of  BahqMporej  for  the  purpose  of  satisfying  himself 
as  to  the  truth  of  the  reports  he  had  hoard.     The  better  to  carry  his  pur- 
pose into  execution,  he  entered  the  service  of  the  dhobl,  and  soon  con- 
trived to  see  Su'sr,  whose  real  charms  exceeded  all  description.     In  a 
short  time,  he  made  her  acquainted  with  his  passion,  which  she  returned; 
and  by  the  consent  of  the  dhobl,  they  were  married. 

When   the  intelligence  of  this  reached  Panu'n's   father,  he  was 
annoyed  at  the  connection  which  his  son  had  formed,  and  dispatched 
other  two  of  his  sons  to  bring  their  brother  back.    They  arrived  at 
Bahanporej   and  took  up  their  residence  near  the  house  of  the  dhobi 
where  their  brother   lived,  until  watching  an  opportunity,  they  one 
night  seized  Panu'n,  and  placing  him  upon  a  swift  camel,  returned 
with   him   to  their  father.     The  grief  of  Su'si'  on   discovering  the 
abduction  of  her  husband  knew  no  bounds;  she  determined  to  follow 
him,  and  took  the  road  to  Khh.    After  travelling  for  about  40  kos 
from  the   city,   overcome  with  thirst  and  fatigue,  she  fell  exhausted 
to  the  ground,  but  in  so  doing,  her  foot  struck  a  stone,  and  imme- 
diately  there  gushed  forth  a  spring  of  limpid  water,  with  which  she 
'  quenched  her  thirst ;  this  same  spring  yet  remains,  nor  was  it  ever 
known  to  become  dry,  even  in  seasons  of  great  droughty  when  all  the 
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tanks,  and  othBr  springs  in  the  country,  have  been  parched  up.  St7'Si% 
in  commemoration  of  the  goodness  of  God  in  thus  miraculously  afibrding 
her  assistance,  planted^a  sprig  of  the  tree  from  which  henna  b  procured, 
on  the  edge  of  the  spring.  The  tree  is  to  be  seen  there  at  the  present 
day. 

Proceeding  onwards  towards  the  hills,  she  was  again  distressed  with 
ftitigue  and  thirst,  in  which' situation  a  shepherd  observing  her,  and 
being  struck  with  her  extreme  beauty,  advanced  for  the  purpose  of 
ofiering  her  violence;   by  entreaty  however,  she  prevailed  over  him 
sufficiently,  to  induce  him  to  desist  from  his  evil  desigrns,  until  he 
had  first  satisfied  the  thirst  with  which  she  was  tormented.      Whilst 
the    shepherd    returned  to  procure    her   some  milk,    Su'si'  prayed 
to  the  ahnighty  to  release  her  from  her  manifold  calamities ;  her  sup- 
plications were  answered,  the  hill  whereon  she  stood  opened,  and  she 
entered  the  fissure  which  closed  after  her,  leaving  only  the  edge  of  her 
garment  visible,  as  a  proof  to  the  rest  of  mankind  of  the  power  of  God, 
and  to  direct  her  husband  Pamu'n,  to  the  spot.     When  the  shepherd 
returned,  and  saw  what  had  happened,  he  reproached  himself  bitterly  as 
the  cause  of  the  calamity,  and  piled  a  few  stones  together  in  the  shape 
of  a  tomb,  as  a  memorial  of  his  grrief.     In  the  mean  time,  Fanu'^n 
continued  inconsolable  at  the  separation  from  his  beloved  wife,  and  his 
father  seeing  that  he  was  determined  rather  to  die  than  live  without  her, 
became  apprehensive  for  his  life,  and  dispatched  him  in  charge  of  his 
brothers,  to  seek  Su'si'.     When  they  arrived  at  the  spot  in  the  hills, 
and  were  informed  by  the  shepherd  of  the  circumstances  attending 
Su'si^'s     death,    they  were   overcome   with    fear  and   astonishment. 
Panu'n,  under  pretence  of  paying  his  devotions  at  the  tomb  of  his 
wife,  withdrew  from  his  brothers,  when  he  supplicated  the  almighty  to 
join  him  in  death  witii  his  beloved  Su'si';  the  earth  again  opened,  and 
he  was  swallowed  up  also.     The  brothers  returned  to  their  father,  and 
reported  what  had  occurred.     This  is  a  story  Well  known  in  Sindh,  and 
Mm  Masu'n    Bakerie,  the  author  of  the   2nd    Chach    Nameh^ 
has  composed  some  verses  upon  it,  under  the  title  of.  Hassan  and  Naz*. 
3.  It  is  related,  that  during  the  reign  of  a  king  of  Cutch  named 
Lakeh,  there  lived  a  jogi  who  was  wonderfully  skilled  in  the  various 
properties  of  herbs,  and  who  had  for  years  been  occupied  in  searching 
for  a  peculiar  kind  of  grass,  the  roots  of  which,  if  burnt  and  a  man 

*  Note. — There  can  be  little  doubt,  tbat  this,  as  well  as  the  succeeding  legends, 
relatite  to  the  destruction  of  the  cities  Alor  and  BrakfMinAbidt  hare  thetr 
erigiii  In  some  convulsion  of  nature. 
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ftrom  into4he  saiDefire,  the  body  of  the  person  so  burnt  would  become 
fold.  AxKf  of  his  limbs  might  afterwards  be  taken  awajwithoat  the  body 
sutainmg  any  dunnuition  for  the  parts  so  taken,  would  always  restore 
dicniaelTea*  It  happened  one  day,  that  this  jogi  whilst  following  a 
lock  of  goato,  observed  a  red  goat  eating  of  iiie  very  grass  he  was  so 
anodcNis  to  procure.  He  immediately  rooted  it  up,  and  desired  tiie  shop* 
herd  who  was  near,  to  assist  him  in  procuring  firewood.  When  he  had 
QoUected  the  wood,  and  kindled  a  fire,  into  which  the  grass  was  thrown, 
the  jpgl,  wishing  to  make  the  shepherd  the  victim  of  his  avarice,  under 
pretence  of  its  being  necessary,  desired  him  to  make  a  few  circuits^ 
round  the  fire.  The  man  however  suspecting  foul  play,  was  beforehand 
with  -him,  and  watching  an  opportunity,  seized  the  jogi  himself,  and 
threw  him  into  the  fire  where  he  left  him  to  be  consumed*  The  next 
day  when  he  returned  to  the  spot,  great  was  his  astonishment  at  behold- 
ing the  golden  figure  of  a  man  lying  amongst  the  dying  embers.  He 
immediately  chopped  off  one  of  the  limbs,  and  hid  it  The  next  day,  he 
returned  to  take  some  more,  when  he  found  to  his  surprise,  that 
another  limb  had  replaced  the  one  he  had  taken  off.  In  short*  in  this 
way  the  shepherd  soon  become  wealthy,  and  afterwards  revealed  the 
secret  of  his  riches  to  the  king  Lakbb,  who  by  the  same  means,  accu* 
mulated  so  much  gold,  that  every  day,  he  was  in  the  habit  of  giving 
1,25,000  rupees,  in  alms  to  fakirs. 

The  country  qfCutch  taJcen  possesnon-ofhy  the  men  ofSamimdh. 

Many  of  the  men  of  Sammdh  emigrated  to  CuU^  the  ruler  of  which 
country  treated  them  with  kindness  and  consideration.'  After  some  time 
they  represented  that  they  had  become  a  powerful  and  numerous  tribe, 
able  to  support  themselves  without  burthening  the  state,  for  which  pur- 
pose they  petitioned  the  government  for  a  grant  of  land,  which  they 
pledged  themselves  to  cultivate,  and  pay  tribute  and  tax,  like  the  other 
subjects  of  the  country.  The  king  of  Cutch  with  great  generosity, 
bestowed  broad  lands  upon  them,  and  also  gave  them  500  carts  laden 
with  grain,  which  they  promised  to  repay  with  the  produce  of  their 
agrieulture.  In  the  course  of  time,  these  people  made  themselves  ac-^ 
quainted  with  the  alEurs  of  ihe  country,  and  became  ambitious  to  possesa 
it  With  this  intent  they  formed  a  plot  in  the  first  instance  to  seiie  the 
capital,  and  residence  of  ihe  king,  which  was  as  follows ;  they  con- 
ceded armed  men  in  their  500  carts,  covering  them  over  with  grass,  two 
men  in  each  cart,  and  one  as  a  driver.  Under  pretence  of  selling  the 
graw,  they  were  about  to  enter  the  fort,  but  seated  in  the  porch  of  the 
gate,  was  a  brahman,  an  astrologer,  whose  business  it  was  to  divine  the 
intentions  of  all  who  entered  the  city,  and  who  warned  the  door-keepers 
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of  danger  b j  telling  them,  be  was  sore  flesh  was  ooncealed  under  the 
grass,  '  These  men  would  not  believe  him,  but  to  prove  the  truth  of  his 
assertion,  thrust  their  spears  amongst  the  bundles  of  grass  in  the  fore- 
most carts.  The  Swnmdhe  who  were  thus  wounded,  wiped  the  stain 
of  the  blood  to  prevent  detection;  the  door*keepers  were  deceived^  the 
brahman  was  taunted  as  a  fidse  diviner,  and  the  whole  of  the  carta 
passed  into  the  city.  In  the  night,  the  Sammdhs  left  their  places  of 
concealment,  and  took  possession  of  the  place,  and  of  the  whole  country^ 
the  descendants  of  the  Summdh^f  are  governors  of  Cuich  to  this  day*. 

Downfall  of  the  Cities  of  Alor  and  Brdhmandhdd. 

DiLU'  Rai  was  a  tyrant,  and  his  oppression  and  injustice  caused 
die  downfiill  of  the  cities  of  Alor  and  BrdhmandbJd:  as  they  are 
extraordinary  circumstances,  ^  I  will  relate  them.  It  was  the  practice 
with  that  monster  of  cruelty,  to  deprive  every  merchant  who  visited  his 
city  of  half  bis  property,  and  to  seize  by  force  the  beautiful  wives  of 
his  subjects,  who  were  made  to  minister  to  his  sensual  gratifications* 
It  happened  that  a  very  wealthy  merchant  by  name,  Siep  vl  Mulk^ 
(some  say,  he  was  not  a  merchant,  but  a  prince  in  disguise,)  halted  at 
Ahr  on  his  road  to  Mecca  ;  he  was  also  accompanied  by  his  wife,  a 
very  beautiful  woman  :  in  those  days,  the  waters  of  the  river  Mehrdn^ 
sran  close  by  the  city  of  Alor.  Now  when  Dilu'  Rai,  heard  of  the 
riches  of  Sief  ul  Mulk,  and  of  the  beauty  of  hb  wife,  he  determined 

*  The  city  of  Qaontrte  or  Ooaireet  oat  of  the  three  remarkable  rufnt  in  Cuiek  «ad 
whieh  the  writer  of  this  haa  visited,  was  the  seeae  of  this  stratagem  ;  as  the  stroa^ 
current  In  this  province  agrees  so  nearly  with  what  our  author  has  written,  it  Is 
herewith  given  in  the  words  of  Captain  Burnkb,  whose  paper  on  these  and  other 
subjects  connected  with  Cuich,  leave  but  little  employment  for  the  pens  of  otliers. 

After  describing  the  situation  of  the  city,  and  the  discord  which  exists  amongst  its 
inbabitaats,  the  acoonnt  says,  **  Oisoord  having  been  once  sown  aasoagtheas,  their 
city  fell  into  the  hands  of  a  body  of  Sviimu  or  Jharejaf  through  treachery.  This  tribe 
bad  migrated  from  Kucha  in  Sindh  to  Cutch,  and  tended  herds  of  caiUe  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Ooantree,  supplied  the  dty  with  grass,  &c.  and  being  eneoaraged 
by  the  differences  among  the  Rigpoots,  they  secretly  Introduced  armed  men  Sato  the 
dty,  not  exactly  in  the  bowels  of  the  wooden  horse,  but  coaoealed  during  nigbt  ia 
carts  among  the  grass,  and  thus  possessing  themselves  of  Ooonirte,  as  the  Greeks 
did  of  Troy,  they  forced  the  Sandt  to  flee  from  Cufch,  and  they  settled  in  Bal  beyond 
Jitmne  in  Jhalawtr,  where  their  posterity  are  said  still  to  exist. 

*'  It  is  in  the  mouth  of  every  one,  that  the  inhabitants  of  iToff^cidr  are  from  Cnich, 
which  gives  probability  at  least  to  this  story. 

'*The  chiefs  of  the  tribe  of  Suma,  which  thus  came  into  power,  were  Moa  and 
MuNAi  names  of  notoriety  to  this  day,  and  often  mentioned  by  the  Bhats  of  the 
country  Is  their  songs;  and  it  was  the  son  of  this  Mom,  who  afterwards  took  iT^ncoi 
In  WdguTt  and  exteaded  his  rule  over  all  CiUch,  and  convertad  the  province  into  a 
petty  kingdom  in  which  it  has  ever  since  continued." 
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to  rob  lum  of  both,  and  told  bim  of  bis  uktention.  The  unfortunate 
mercfaast,  pethiooed  for  three  days'  grace,  when  he  promised  to  accede 
to  the  tyrant's  wishes  in  all  things.  Sief  Vh  Mulk  was  a  holy  man, 
•ad  thi^  night  prayed  fervMitly  to  God  and  the  prophet  to  assist  him 
m  his  diffiealties ;  he  had  a  dream,  wherein  he  was  desired  to  collect 
together  all  the  masons  of  the  diy  of  Ahr^  and  cut  a  road  through  the 
Bei^booring  hills,  sufficiently  laige  to  allow  of  the  passage  of  a 'boat, 
by  which  means  he  should  escape.  The  merchant  reasoned  within  htm* 
adf»  that  such  could  not  possihly  be  the  work  of  mortal  hands,  but  since 
it  was  the  will  of  the  most  high,  he  did  as  he  was  directed,  and  in  one 
night  the  passage  was  completed;  the  river  changed  its  course,  and 
flowing  through  the  Hew  channel,  enabled  Sibt  ul  Mulk,  to  escape 
with  his  wife  and  property,  from  the  fiuigs  of  the  tyrant  Dilu'  Ra'i, 
The  river  has  ever  since  flowed  in  the  new  channel,  and  from  its  so 
doing,  may  be  dated  the  downfall  of  the  city  of  Alor^  which  rapidly  fell 
into  decay,  and  from  being  the  capital  city  of  the  country,  soon  became 
a  mere  ruin.  It  b  related,  that  Seif  Ul  Mulk  with  his  wife  returned 
from  Mecca^  and  took  up  his  residence  near  Sitaporu,  where  he  died  after 
having  two  sons ;  his  tomb,  and  those  of  his  sons,  ore  well  known  as 
places  of  pilgrimage. 

Destruction  of  Brdhmandhdd, 
Alter  the  river  had  left  the  city  of  Alor^  Dilu'  Ra'i  took  up  his  resi- 
dence at  Brahman  Jbdd;  he  had  a  brother  named  Cbotaii,  who  by  the 
blessing  of  God  had  early  in  life  embraced  Islamism,  and  knew  the  Koran 
by  heart ;  his  friends  importuned  him  to  marry,  but  he  shewed  a  disincli- 
nation to  do  so,  till  one  of  them  tauntingly  observed;  <<  Oh,  he  does  not 
intend  to  marry  a  native  of  his  own  country,  but  will  go  to  Afecca,'  and 
take  unto  himself  the  daughter  of  some  wealthy  Arab.  Now  it  so  hap- 
pened, that  Ghotah  at  that  time  contemplated  a  journey  to  the  holy  city ; 
this  speech,  and  the  importunity  of  his  friends  urged  him  to  the  measure, 
and  he  departed.  During  his  residence  at  Mecca,  as  he  was  one  day 
walking  in  the  street,  he  observed  a  woman  standing  at  the  door  of  a 
house  reading  the  korin  aloud.  C  hot  ah  stopped  to  listen  to  her,  where- 
upon she  asked  him,  why  he  did  so  ?  he  said,  '<  He  also  was  anxious  to 
read  the  koran,  and  that  he  would  consider  himself  her  slave,  if  she 
would  instruct  him.  The  woman  replied,  My  teacher  is  the  daughter 
of  such  a  person,  if  you  will  disguise  yourself  as  a  woman  and  accom- 
pany me,  I  will  introduce  you  to  her."  They  went  accordingly,  and  in 
Ids  disguise,  C  hot  ah  attended  daily  upon  his  instructress,  who  in  ad- 
^tion  to  other  accomplishments,  was  also  skilled  in  astrologry.  On  one 
occasion  Chotah  remarked  to  her,  <<  You  who  are  so  well  skilled  in  fore- 
p  2 
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telling  the  destmiea  of  others,  are  you  acquainted  with  your  own  ?"  She 
said  *<  Yeg ;  and  it  is  foretold  that  I  shall  become  the  wife  of  a  native  of 
Sindhy  and  you  are  the  man."  Chotab,  finding  his  secret  reyealed,«no 
longer  continued  his  stolen  visits,  but  making  the  girl's  parents  ao» 
qiiainted  with  his  passion,  was  lavrfully  married  to  her,  and  returned  to 
Brdhmandbddy  where  he  employed  himself  in  trying  to  perMiade 
DiLu'  Ra'i,  to  abandon  his  evil  courses,  but  without  effect*  Th« 
beauty  of  Cuotau's  wife  (Fatimeh),  reaching  the  ears  of  the  tyrant, 
he  determined  to  possess  her  and  for  this  purpose  sought  an  opportuni- 
ty wlulst  his  brother  was  from  home  to  visit  his  wife.  Cuotah  being 
informed  of  this,  returned  quickly  and  taking  Fatimeu  with  him  de* 
parted  from  the  city,  after  venting  maledictions  upon  it,  and  the  tyrant 
who  ruled  there,  prophecying  that  the  place,  and  all  who  inhabited  it, 
would  be  overthrown.  Many  believed  his  predictioQs,  and  fled;  three 
nights  afterwards,  it  was,  with  all  its  inhabitants,  swallowed  up ;  one  single 
minaret  alone  remains  as  a  warning  to  the  rest  of  mankind. 

Worship  qflctoli. 

Bin  Ca'SIM  after  the  taking  of  Alor*  entered  the  city,  where  he 
observed  a  number  of  people  prostrating  themselves  before  a  temple.  On 
inquiring,  he  found  that  they  were  worshipping  idols ;  he  entered  the 
temple,  where  he  saw  Uie  figure  of  a  man  on  horseback  so  perfect,  that 
he  drew  his  sword  to  defend  himself,  but  the  bystanders  told  him  to 
sheathe  it  again,  as  the  figure  he  saw  was  not  a  man,  but  the  resemblance 
of  one  and  an  object  of  adoration.  Upon  this,  Bin  Ca'sim  advanced  to  the 
figure,  and  the  better  to  prove  to  these  people  the  absurdity  of  their  reli- 
gion, drew  one  of  the  gauntletsf  from  the  hands  of  the  idol,  and 
observing  to  the  idolators  that  their  divinity  had  now  only  one  gauntlet 
left,  desired  them  to  inquire  of  him,  what  had  become  of  the  other? 
to  which  they  replied,  ^^  How  should  the  inanimate  idol  be  able  to  answer 
a  question;  what  can  he  understand  of  such  things?'*  Then  said  Bin 
Ca'sim,  *^  what  strange  sort  of  god  do  you  worship,  who  so  fieur  from 
being  acquainted  with  the  state  of  others,  is  not  even  able  to  answer  a 
question  concerning  his  oWn."  The  unbelievers  were  ashamed  at  the 
rebuke. 

•93H.  711  A.  D. 

t  Literally,  the  ivordis  y^fyLn^  dastitdn,  gauntlet  or  glove,  probably  more  cor- 
rect as  an  ornament  of  »ome  kind,  than  a  glote. 
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II. — Examination  and  Analysis  of  the  Mackenzie  Manuscripts  depo" 
sited  m  the  Madras  College  library.  By  the  Reverend  William 
Taylor. 

PaUn4eafMS.  No.  217»  comUer  mark  74. 

A  j^TAMIL. 

I. — Cdnga  d^sa  Rnjdkal. 

There  are  two  copies  of  this  Tahiable  mamiscript  both  of  which  were 
read  and  compared  together.  The  one  was  found  to  be  an  imperfect 
copy  of  the  other,  having  besides  a  considerable  chasm  in  the  middle  : 
the  superior  copy  has  also  a  short  break  in  the  passage  relaiting  to  a 
change  of  ViSBNa  Verrd'hana  of  Takdd  from  the  Jaina  to  the  Vuish" 
nova  faith  ;  there  is  also  an  omission  of  one  or  two  names.  In  other 
respects  the  better  manuscript  is  complete.  The  palm-leaves  of  this 
copy  (and  of  the  inferior  one  also)  had  suffered  much  from  being  eaten 
through  by  insects ;  in  some  places  letters*  in  others  words,  were  quite 
eaten  away :  these,  however,  could  be  made  out  by  a  little  attention ; 
and  to  prevent  further  illegibility,  I  directed  the  manuscript  to  be  re- 
stored in  paper,  forming  a  valuable  record. 

Though  the  title  indicates  only  a  narrative  of  the  ancient  Cdnga-dd' 
sam  (being  as  it  would  appear  the  same  with  the  modem  Coimbatore 
country) 'yet  the  work  contains  distinct  chapters,  or  sections,  which 
might  be  r^[arded  as  distinct  productions  on  the  Chdla,  Oyisdla  and 
Vifayanogara  kingdoms ;  these  kings  having  been  successively  con- 
querors oi  the  Cdngia  country.  The  first  record  of  the  country  goes  up 
nearly  to  the  commencement  of  the  Christian  era,  and  narrates  the 
rule  of  some  chiefs  down  to  the  dose  of  the  ninth  century,  and  con- 
quest of  the  country  about  that  time  by  Aditya  Varma  a  Chdla  prince. 
Various  matters  are  narrated  in  connexion  with  this  dynasty,  and  some 
light  is  thrown  on  the  Pundya-d^samj  such  as  the  records  of  that 
kingdom  would  not  own.  The  C&nga  country  then  seems  to  have 
eome  under  the  rule  of  the  Oyisdlas  whose  capital  was  above  the 
Ghits,  in  the  Mysore  country.  These  gave  way  before  the  JSdyersy  of 
Bisnagur. 

Both  dynasties  of  Oyisdlas  and  Rdyers  are  given  from  the  com- 
mencement. The  record  is  brought  down  to  a  period  subsequent  to 
the  transfer  of  the  remains  of  the  Rdyer  power  to  Pennae6ndms  and 
oonclodes  with  narrating  warlike  operations  in  the  Mysore  country, 
with  the  siege  and  storming  of  Sertngapatam  A.  D.  1609-10,  nearly 
two  hundred  years  antecedent  to  a  like  event  which  made  it  for  a  time 
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BO  famouB*     At  that  time  it  is  said  to  have  come  into  the  possession  of 
the  raja  Udiyar  of  My  fore. 

The  manuscript  is  for  the  most  part  free  from  the  mythological  fikble 
which  usually  disfigures  Hindu  documents,  and  is  well  supported  by 
dates ;  in  general  referred  to  inscriptions  which  are  mentioaed ;  and 
many  grants  of  land  are  specified  with  such  reference.  On  the  whole 
this  is  one  of  the  best,  and  most  valuable  manuscripts  in  the  collection. 
A  more  full  abstract  is  not  here  giVen  seeing  that  sometime  since,  I 
translated  the  whole ;  and  intend  to  transmit  a  copy  of  it  to  the  Bengal 
Asiatic  Society  for  insertion,  if  thought  worthy  by  them  of  such  dis- 
tinction»  in  the  transactions  of  that  illustrious  Society. 

Professor  Wilson's  notice  of  this  manuscript  will  be  found  in  Des. 
Cat.  Vol.  I.  p.  198. 
Booki  of  Manuscripts  on  paper.     Book  No.  12,  countermark  766. 

Section  1. — The  universal  deluge  according'  to  the  account  of  the 

Jaina  people  m  the  Chettupat  district* 

The  account  was  given  by  one  named  Cavundb^svarba.  There  are 
some  geographical  details  of  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Hhndlaya 
mountains,  with  chronological  definitions  dealing  in  magnificent  periods' 
of  time,  and  narrating  changes  of  those  periods.  Bounds  of  Dherma 
CdndafOy  and  MlickcKha  Condom.  The  period  of  great  heat— of  fire 
— ^ndn — previous  to  the  deluge  ;  then  other  kinds  of  showers-'^-among 
them  of  sugarcane  juice — of  poisons-quintessence  of  poison  ;  by  which 
means  the  earth  sinks  down  depressed.  Then  come  showers  of  milk — 
nectar — ^water,  and  afterwards  the  earth  becomes  restored :  grass, 
plants,  shrubs,  &c.  re-appear.  Men  also  again  inhabit  the  earth,  who 
dwell  on  it  and  increase.  After  forty  thousand  years,  the  Menus^  and 
Chacravertis  are  bom,  and  continue  to  rule.  Then  comes  a  period  of 
twenty  crores  of  crores  of  years,  at  the  close  of  which  the  seven  kinds 
of  showers,  as  before,  introduce  the  yuga  praldyOy  or  periodical  deluge. 
Certain  other  changes  occur  down  to  the  year  2480  of  the  kali-yugn^ 
eorresponding  with  the  year  of  the  era  of  Salivdhana  1739  (A.  D.  1817 
when  possibly  the  account  was  given).  After  another  18,000  years^ 
there  will  be  extreme  heat  for  21,000  years,  and  then  m  the  Dherma 
Candam  only,  the  fire  showers  falling,  will  be  followed  by  the  periodi- 
cal deluge. 

Note.  This  short  paper  is  in  Tamil  strangely  mingled  with  Prakrit ; 
end  the  writing  is  so  much  faded  as  to  be  with  difficulty  legible.  It 
contains  the  most  extravagant  exaggerations  ;  but  illustrates  obscure 
expressions  in    other  manuscripts,  as  to  fire-showers  ;  and  may  be 
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^Vmi  gMienUy  for  a  confiTinitinp  of  opinioii  among  the  JamoM  sub' 
ftantially  ibe  same  as  to  the  leading  fkct  of  the  delvge  with  tiie  opinions 
and  reoofds  oonctniing  the  same  great  event  by  the  Brahmanical  Hin- 
dus. 

Sedion  2. — Account  of  tr  Rdja  of  Chenji  (  GxnjeeJ  who  persecuted 

the  Jama  people. 

In  the  year  of  Salwdhana  1400  (A.  D.  1478,  9)  Ca'varai  V^nca- 
tapatj  Nayak  ruled  in  Ginjee^  over  the  Tiruvadi  district  near  Vrid' 
dhdchala.  Being  a  man  of  a  low  tribe,  he  ddooanded  of  the  brahmans 
who  among  them  would  give  one  of  their  daughters  to  him  as  a  wife. 
They  replied  that  if  the  Jamae  would  first  give  him  a  wife,  they-  would 
themselves  do  the  same.  The  brahmans  went  to  a  famous  Jaina  in 
the  Dindhanam  district,  who  promised  to  give  his  daughter  to  the 
chieftain  ;  but  instead  of  actually  doing  so,  contrived  to  offer  him  a 
very  cutting  insult.  The  chief  greatly  incensed  issued  an  order  to  de- 
cajntate  all  the  Jaineie  that  could  be  met  with.  In  consequence  some 
Jamae  emigrated  :  some  adopted  the  Saiva  religion  ;  some  were  slain, 
and  some  dissembled,  secretly  following  their  own  rites.  In  Uppu* 
Vihir  a  disguised  Jaina  was  taken  at  a  pool  of  water  while  performing 
his  evening  ceremonies  in  the  Jaina  method,  and  was  sent  to  Gvnjee  ; 
but  as  the  chief  had  just  then  a  child  bom  in  his  house,  he  pardoned 
the  Jaina.  This  person  after  so  narrow  an  escape  vowed  to  devote 
himself  to  an  ascetic  life.  With  some  preparatory  studies  he  fulfilled 
his  vow. 

Another  Jakna^  through  fear,  had  emigrated  towards  the  south, 
passing  from  place  to  place,  till  at  lengrth  in  a  dream  he  was  directed 
not  to  go  any  further  away.  Immediately  afterwards  he  heard  of  the 
approach  of  the  Muhammadans  towards  his  native  place.  He  went  to 
meet  them,  and  advanced  as  fiur  as  Arcot ;  where  he  acquired  land  to 
cultivate. 

After  some  time  he  sent  for  the  before  mentioned  Jaina  ascetic  ; 
and  to  prevent  a  strange  religion  being  introduced,  he  loci^ted  that  per- 
son on  his  lands  as  a  teacher  and  guide.  Some  time  afterwards  a 
brahman  named  Tatta'cha'ryar  set  up  a  pillar  at  Conjeveram  and 
challenged  any  who  might  think  proper  to  come  and  dispute  with  him. 
Hearing  of  this  circumstance  the  aforesaid  Jaina  teacher  named  Vira- 
cuNA  AcHA'BYA  weut  thither,  and  overcame  Tatta'cha'ryar  in 
polemical  dispute,  upeet  the  pillar,  and  returned  to  Upp%t»  Vihir  ;  where 
he  fell  sick,  and  died.  Subsequently  the  Jaina  religion  flourished 
greatly  in  that  neighbourhood,  and  TaYamua.  Udaioar  continued  tp 
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extend  to  perBons  of  that  penoasioii  flattermg  dbtinctibns  and  privileges* 
Note*  This  paper  was  more  legible  tlian  the  foroier  one,  but  m 
some  places  difficult  to  be  restored.  It  seems  to  oontain  a  plain  tradi** 
tionary  statement  of  matters  not  very  remote  ;  and,  in  the  main,  maj 
possibly  be  depended  on.  Many  Jainae  Uve  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Arcoiy  Veliore,  and  Conjeverofn. 

Section  3. — Account  of  the  Sanchyetf  and  other  modes  of  religious 

credence. 

In  the  early  times  during  the  reign  of  a  son  of  BhanUa^  the  Muni 
CepUa  performed  penitential  austerities  af^  the  Jaina  ( VaishncMaJ 
mode.  There  is  a  defective  Prakrit  sloca^  or  verse.  Some  nodoe 
follows  of  the  foundation  of  the  Sdnchya  School  by  Capila.  Notices 
of  other  persons  with  defective  slecas.  Account  of  leaders  of  the  Jama 
system,  and  of  their  disputations  with  the  followers  of  other  opinions. 

Remark.  This  paper  is  in  the  same  handwriting,  and  mode  of  com- 
position, as  Section  1,  but  the  ink  so  much  &ded,  as  to  leave  the  mean- 
ing  provokingly  unintelligible.  The  attempt  to  read  it,  and  by  conse- 
quence to  restore  it,  has  been  a  failure.  The  information  that»  if  other- 
wise might  have  been  obtained  from  it,  we  most  probably  possess  from 
other  sources. 

Section  4. — Customs  and  manners  of  the  Jaincu  in  the  Chettupat 

district. 

This  paper  contains  two  parts,  here  designated  by  the  letters  A. 

and  B. 

A.     The  Yethi  Dherma  and  B.  the  Srdvana  Dherma. 

a.  The  Yethi  Dherma  is  of  ten  kinds. 

1.  Ard'hyavanty  to  follow  the  right  way,  and  teach  it  to  others. 
2.  Mard^hava,  to  behave  with  reverence  to  superiors,  and  carefully 
to  instruct  disciples.  3.  Satycvm^  invariably  to  speak  the  truth. 
4.  Sdufam^  mentally  to  renounce  hatred,  affection,  or  passion,  and 
evil  desire  ;  and  outwardly  to  act  with  purity.  5.  T^dgam,  to  renounce 
all  bad  conduct  6.  Cshama,  to  bear  patiently,  like  the  earth,  in  tune 
of  trouble.  7.  7\fpa.Mi,  outward  and  inward  self-mortification.  8.  Brah" 
mdcharyam^  to  relinquish  all  sexual  attachment,  even  in  word  or 
thought.  9.  Aginchanam,  to  renounce  the  darkness  of  error,  and  to 
follow  the  light  of  truth.  10.  Samyamam^  duly  to  celebrate  all  special 
periods,  festivals,  or  the  like. 

h.  The  Sravana  Dherma  is  of  eleven  kinds,  1.  Terisinigeny  one- 
who  relinquishes  certain  unclean  kinds  of  food,  with  killing,  lying,  theft, 
and  all  anxious  cares.    2.  Vritikeny  one  who  eats  irot  at  night,  is  £sith- 
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bk  to  hbtMcliery  to  his  fiuooilj,  and  to  his  raligHm ;  he  is  self-restraiiied 
«Dd  kfleps  sileiioe,  and  sealously  renounoes  the  use  of  all  pleasant  vege- 
taUes.  a  S4mdikikmh  is  one,  who  with  the  fbregoing  qoalifieations, 
randen  homsge  to  the  Dirine  Btmg  three  tinses  a  day,  monung,  nooo, 
and  efWMiig.  4.  JVtfdb^fMvaam,  one  who  iksts  on  certain  days,  so" 
appoiBtad  to  be  observed,  d.  SaMtan'^vriiheHf  one  who  wi^  the 
tangmxig  dispositions  renounces  certain  kindb  of  food.  6.  Rdttiri  bakh- 
Cm,  one  who  obserres  mortification  during  the  day  only.  7.  Bramah^ 
mdekdrya^  one  always  occupied  in  contemplation  of  Ood.  8.  Anarmt^ 
pony  one  who  quits  cultirationy  and  all  other  secular  occupations.  9. 
Aparigrakem^  one  who  renounces  all  kmds  of  earthly  gain^  10.  Amih 
maH  jpmda'wriikeni  one  who  forbears  to  eat  erea  that  which  he  had 
prepared.  1 1 .  UtMiO'pinda'fjritheny  one  who  reUnquisbes  dress,  except 
Cor  mere  decency ;  he  carries  a  pot,  and  lives  in  the  wilderness. 

B.  The  Purva^earmam  and  Apara^earmtim. 

a.  The  Parva-earmam  is  of  16  kinds ;  and  relates  to  ceremonies  pre- 
ceding birth,  attendant  on  it,  or  consequent  thereto;  with  any  particular 
ceremonies  attendant  on  special  occasions,  during  life. 

h*  The  Apara'^armam  is  of  12  kinds,  and  relates  to  ceremonies 
eoBsequent  on  death ;  the  first  b«ng  burning  the  body,  and  the  others 
diiierent  rites  appropriated  to  following  days.  The  names  only  are 
given,  without  any  explanation  of  the  various  ceremonies. 

NaU.  Section  4,  A  is  in  the  Grtnihd-Santkrii  character,  with  a  little 
JoMC-TVnm^  towards  the  close.  B  is  Jwna^TamiL  Though  not  very 
legible  yet  the  restoration  has  been  effected,  this  section  may  have  its 


Remark*    In  the  Srdvana  Dherma  particularly,  some  resemblance 
appears  to  some  peculiar  and  known  tenents  of  the  Pythagorean  philo- 
sophy.    Pttraooras  is  considered  to  have  leanied  his  system fiwrthr 
gymaosophists  of  India,  usually  confounded  with  the  Brachmanes.     But 
ih%  Sanskrit  term  answering  to  gymnosophist  is  DigcMihara^  usually 
understood  to  have  belonged  especially  to  the  ancient  votaries  c^  Bud' 
dhOf  and  from  it  the  brahmans  of  the  south  coined  the  corrupt  term 
Samandr^  to  denote  the  shameless  sect  of  the  Bttuddhas  or  Jamof.- 
I  think  that  the  tenets  taught  by  Fttbagoras  were  those   of  &e 
Indian  DSgwnbaroff  or  primitive  BatuUhists  ;  and  throw  out  the 
eoii|eeture  as  perhaps  meriting  attention. 

Section  5. — RepreBentaHan  of  the  Jatmu  of  the  Chettupat  Jittrict* , 

A  petition,  to  Colonel  Mackkm2Ib,  Surveyor  General. 

The  /ospia  system  was  established  in  the  Peninsula  from  veiy  earlf 

a 
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timeSy  and  had  many  fanes,  with  other  buildings  for  sacred  pnrposesy 
well  endowed.  The  Saiva  and  Vaishnava  systems arote  in  opposition;- 
and  the  brahmans  of  those  dasses,  by  th«r  learning  and  magical  arts 
brought  over  the  kings,  or  other  rulers,  to  their  mode  of  credenoe ;  fol* 
lowed  up  by  persecutions  of  the  JamoM^  their  champions  in  polemical 
discussion  being  first  overcome  by  magical  means,  and  afterwards  de- 
stroyed. Some  well-disposed  rulers  knowing  these  proceedings  protected 
the  Jainasy  and  made  allowances  to  their  religkms  edifices.  A  Jamm 
king  from  the  north  named  Yemasitala,  came  to  the  DuHdaedrtoMfa 
(the  great  Peninsular  forest)  and  clearing  it,  brought  a  laige  colony  of  peo* 
pie  from  the  north.  But  Kulo'ttunga  Chola  and  Ado'ndai,  took  the 
country  ;  and  by  the  counsel  of  the  brahmans  many  Jtdna  edifices  were 
appropriated  to  the  Hindu  system  of  worship,  and  other  edifices  were 
destroyed.  At  a  subsequent  period,  the  conquerors  relenting,  fiveyoma 
fanes,  at  places  specified,  were  protected  and  endowed.  Vicrama 
Chola  especially  made  a  free-grant  of  land  to  the  village  of  ChUmnbur  ; 
copy  of  the  inscription  on  stone,  recording  this  g^'ant,  having  been  sent 
to  Colonel  Mackenzie  with  the  petition.  About  six  hundred  years 
fligo  Yedata-raybr,  and  Vishnuva-devarayer,  gave  1400  pagodas 
as  a  free  donation  :  the  inscription  commemorating  this  grant  remains. 
About  200  years  ago  Yencatapati-raybr  .gave  a  free  donation  of 
1000  pagodas :  copy  of  the  inscription,  recording  the  grant,  transmitted. 
The  rulers  of  the  Camatuca  country  gave  donations.  Durii^  the  rule 
of  the  Muhammadans,  as  the  brahmans  were  their  agents,  these,  without 
knowledge  of  their  employers,  resumed  the  whde  <^  the  grants,  with 
the  exception  of  only  200  pagodas.  Besides  Ibrahim  suhadti^*  fought 
with  Ra'yaJi  of  ArcoU  and  taking  possessionof  the  whole  very  unjustly 
left  only  40  pagodas  of  the  annual  endowmeut.  The  Joumu  complained 
to  the  nabob  (name  not  specified)  who  issued  an  order  on  the  subject, 
but  the  messenger  bringing  the  order  was  seized  by  the  subadtir^  w^d 
ill-treated.  Terrified  by  this  proceeding  the  Jakuu  made  no  more 
complaint,  but  committed  their  cause  to  God.  When  the  Honorable 
Company  had  assumed  the  country,  they  removed  the  distress  which  the 
Jamas  had  sufiered,  and  conducted  themselves  with  equity  to  alL  The 
people  generally  were  restored  to  their  privileges;  the  Hmdu$  were  em* 
ployed  and  iavored,  and  the  Sown  and  Vauhnava  lanes  protected ;  but 
about  160  fiuies  belonging  to  the  Jitinaa  were  neglected.  The  CAttem- 
kAr  fane,  being  ancient  and  distinguished,  received  some  little  notice,  to 
th^  extent  of  60  pagodas.  Considering  that  the  arrangement  was  made 
by  servants  of  the  Honorable  Company,  the  Jaimu  were  afraid  to 
make  any  complaint.     At  length  *'  as  a  child  addresses  its  frtther*'  they 
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took  oonrage  to  address  the  GoTermnent,  pointing  out  the  alleged  invi- 
dions  distinguisbing  favors,  accorded  to  tiie  Saivas  and  Vaishnavat 
above  themselves,  who  were  earlier  established  in  this  country  (the 
Tdndamandalam).  ^  As  we  (says  the  petition)  do  not  desire  much, 
we  now  endose  a  list  of  actoally  necessary  expenses  for  CMtanMr  and 
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dietriet  with  list  of  expenses. 

The  required  expenditure  referred  to  in  the  preceding  article  follows 
here ;  but  as  it  relates  to  very  trifling  items  and  to  the  supply  of  such 
articles  as  oil,  incense,  lights,  and  the  like,  it  was  not  thought  necessary 
to  copy  out  this  portion,  which  could  be  of  no  general  interest 

The  following  queries  came  after  the  list  of  required  expenses ;  and 
appear,  as  &r  as  can  be  made  out,  to  be  inquiries  given  by  Colonel 
Macksnzib  to  his  agent  named  Afavu  :  some  of  the  inquiries  would 
seem  to  have  been  answered  by  the  for^roing  and  other  papers.  1.  From 
the  early  times  to  the  present,  the  statement  of  kings  who  ruled,  requires 
to  be  made,  either  from  written  history  or  from  tradiUon.  2.  Regula* 
tions  of  old  and  down  to  the  present  time,  with  the  dates  or  periods  of 
their  authors  required :  also  their  countries,  towns  and  eras  are  wanted* 
8.  Eight  thousand  Munis  were  killed  at  Madura.  In  what  particular 
places,  and  at  what  times  did  this  event  occur  ?  4.  As  the  Jaina  system 
is  asserted  to  be  the  original  one,  at  what  time  and  place  did  it  begin  ? 
5.  To  what  place  in  Ceylon  were  the  Hauddhas  first  sent  ?  6.  It  is 
said  that  the  world  was  destroyed  by  a  flood,  and  only  Satyavrdta  pre- 
served :  what  do  the  Jaina  books  mention  on  that  point  ?  7.  What  do 
the  Jainas  say  of  showers  of  fire  and  of  mud,  destroying  the  earth  ? 
8.  From  what  country  did  the  Lddas  and  Lebhis  come  ?  9.  The  Yethi^ 
dhemui  and  Orthastha  dherma (the  rest  illegible). 

Section  7« — Account  of  Domara^pdham  in  the  Areot  district* 

In  the  beginning  of  the  en  of  SaMUutna  this  cooatiy  f  nndaman^ 
dalaenj  was  governed  by  the  Curwnk^rsy  who  built  Ibrts ;  and  Koi«oT* 
xuKOA-GBOLA  hearing  that  they  were  bad  people,  came  and  oonquered 
the  land  which  he  gave  to  his  posterity.  After  some  time,  in  the  dayi 
of  ViEA-jAMBu-RATBR,  oue  named  ViRA-VASAHTA-aATBft  acquired 
antfaoffitj  in  this  mud  fort  and  changed  the  name  to  Vira'VOiamia'jHtrmnt 
building'  temples,  which  after  some  time  decayed,  together  with  his 
waAnontj*  In  the  Hme  of  Achtota-raybr  (of  Hienagar)  an  mvestiga^ 
tion  was  made  by  him,  who  had  a  car  made  and  a  fime  built  to 
Vearada^re^  wi^  other  similar  matten*  In  tiie  tim^of  Zc7£PB0ab 
a2 
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Kb^  the  oomtry  wait  to  nnii.  In  the  time  of  tke  nebob  Wallajah 
this  mud-fort  was  attended  to :  a  killadar  and  a  revenue  court  were 
fiaiedthere.  In  the  great  disturbance,  many  people  from  the  licinity  took 
tefbge  within  it.  The  fort  is  fifteen  cawnies  in  extent  Here  follows 
4L  list  of  the<.£uie8  or  temples,  which  are  around  it»  together  with  sacred 
pools  and  porches. 

.  Section  S^r^Accaunt  of  AnzAXiYACHmNAN  and  Avjatacakdak,  who 
Titled  intfie  old  fort  ofAmlam  in  the  Areot  dietrict. 

Anciently  all  this  surrounding  country  was  waste.  The  aboTe-men- 
Moned  persons  came  from  the  north,  and  built  forts  on  the  hills  named 
Cuthirdi-tdndij  and  Va^dU-tdndif  with  a  town  named  ArzagtHAenai, 
having  a  palace  therein,  with  a  surrounding  wall  and  gates :  they  also 
formed  a  lower  fort,  and  an  upper  citadel.  These  chiefs  extended  their 
authority  to  some  distance  around,  strengthened  by  fortified  posts  ;  and 
being  without  fear  of  superiors  they  began  to  molest  the  common  peojde. 
Matters  being  thus,  about  three  hundred  years  ago  «  our  for^there*' 
came  from  the  district  of  Sri-stUlam  in  the  north,  to  this  country ;  from 
what  cause  is  not  known.  By  the  permission  of  Yommunar  who  built 
the  fort  of  Vellore,  they  resided  under  his  authority,  and  constructed  a 
small  military  fort,  becoming  a  check  on  the  before-mentioned  marauding 
chieftains.  They  formed  five  villages  into  <me  district,  and  protected 
the  people.  From  that  time,  downwards,  whether  they  held  the 
knd  by  Sarvum^ntyam  (independent  right)  or  by  Artamdniam  (half 
right)  we  do  not  know.  Subsequently  from  the  time  of  Sabdulla 
Khak,  they  were  accustomed  to  pay  a  small  and  easy  tribute.  From 
the  time  of  Rata  Ji's  Subah  that  easy  taxation  ceased,  and  a  regular  tri- 
bute to  .the  full  extent  was  paid.  In  the  time  of  the  nabob  in  conse- 
quence of  the  molestation  of  one  named  Sila-kayaxen  (supposed  to  be 
•ome  predatory  chief)  we  built  a  smali  fort  of  bribk  for  protection,  and 
gave  a  maintooumce  to  the  troops  that  kept  it  from  the  -  proceeds  of 
the  land. 

Alter  the  assampt&sn  of  lihe  country  by  the  Honorable  Cmnipeny  ^lat 
aUowanee  was  djaeontinned,  an4  the  fbrt  now  only  remains.  We  conti- 
aue  to  oakiwtethff  ground,  and  pay  tribute  tothe  ConqMny  like  otbers ; 
eonetfanea  by  diraefe  tax  to  Government,  and  sometiBieB  by  an  interme- 
dlM' least  to  fiuemers.  There  ana  two  old  teiea,-  one  Sakm^  one 
Vaiekmumf  in  the  ndghbourhood.  Seme  other  nnimportaut  delaiils  ei 
fiinei»  sftered  poola,  &c.  at  theckMe  of  the  doeument; 

Bemeurk.  Compared  with  other  papers  the  opening  portion  ofthie 
aeption  may  thxow  a  ray  of  light  additional  on  the  state  of  the  Camstio 
under  the  eaiiy -  Mnhanunadan,  or  ebe  the  Yif^mndgmra^  gofemawnt. 
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The  namtive  inpliet  ite  hairing:  been  written  down  from  the  eral 
nwueatiofi  of  TiUageny  apperently  of  the  VMalOf  or  agrionltnnd  doae: 
fJeiming  bj  tradition  a  descent  Irom  persons  who  enipwted  hither 
from  Sri^aUiMm  in  the  north. 

Section  9» — Au  ueeoumt  afPundit  a  Jamafunt  tfi  ike  Amee 

district. 
This  is  a  shrine  of  Arhat  of  the  JfdnoM,  of  freat  oonsequence*     The 
paper  conunenoes  with  a  poetical  description  of  the  paradise  in  the 
midst  of  which  it  was  built.     The  occasion  was  the  following  :^-Two 
Vidare,  (of  the  tribe  of  wild-hunters,)  one  named  Irumban,  the  other 
PoMDANy  came  thither,  in  order  to  dig  up  an  edible  kind  of  root* 
There  Iras  an  ascetic  who  like  Valmica  was  doing  penance  in  a  white 
ttit-kill»  when  these  hunters  in  diggii^  struck  him  on  the  breast  with 
their  implement.    The  hunters  afraid  shaded  the  spot  with  branchesi 
and  daily  iMrooght  lo  the  ascetic,  who  was  named  Tsku-mami-natbar, 
offerings  c^  hooey,  flour,  fruits,  and  roots.     Alter  doing  so  for  a  long 
time^  another  Mvm  came  thither,  named  Samaya-kathar,  on  seeing 
whoa  the  Vkdars  becaase  almost  lifeless  through  dread ;  but  on  his 
manifesting  tokens  of  &vor  th^  recovered  seIf*-posse88]on.  The  Vedare 
said  to  him  "  There  is  a  god  like  to  yourself  in  our  quarter."  TheJftfm' 
beii^  rejoiced  bid -them  shew  him  where,  which  the^  speedily  did  with 
great  rererenee.    Under  his  instructions  the  foundations  of  a  shrine  to 
Arhat  were  hud  with  the  prsecribed  ceremonies.     The  two  Vedttre 
afterwards  hastily  ran  away,  takmg  with  them  their  bows  and  arrows  to 
the  Royer  to  whom  they  reported  thait  they  brought  good  news  which 
would  remove   his  troubles.      On  die  JKcyer  inquiring  what  it  was, 
PuMDAH  reminded  him  of  a  promise  from  him  of  giving  even  to  the 
extent  o£  half  his  dominions^  if  an  evil  spirit  which  possessed  his  sister, 
snd  which  had  destroyed  all  who  attempted  to  excNwise  it*  could  be  cast 
out.    While  the  man  was  speaking»  this  spirit  quitted  the  woman,  who 
came  forth  dressed*  a  plate  of  flowers  in  her  hand,  with  which  she  set 
out  to  visit  the  residenoe  of  the  Jfimi  whose  power  had  cured  her. 
The  R&^er  and  his  frtnily  followed  after,  and  on  coming  to  the  place^ 
they  all  paid  homage  to  the  sage.    On  tihe  Rwfwr  asking  lum  what  he 
dfimiywjpdi  he  required  tiiat  the  hegmi  temple  should  be  properly  finiah* 
ed:  whteh  tfie  lloytr  acoocdingiy  diieeted  to  be  accon^lialied.    The 
two  V6dmt9  had  vBlagea  given  them  whaeh  afterwanb  bore  their  reapec- 
tive  nanftes;  and  when  one  of  the  IftMSs  died*  the  other  continned  to 
roaidc  in  or  near  the  shrine. 

Note.  This  paper  from  the  fiuling  of  the  ink,  caused  great  trouble  in 
restoriiig  partionlar  passages,  with  a  few  foilures  in-  making  out  some 
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words,  and  letters*  Tlie  general  sense  is  however,  preserved.  It  is  in 
poetical  Tamil,  of  the  plainer  sort,  and  merely  the  legend  of  a  Jama  fane. 
The  Racer's  name  is  not  mentioned,  nor  any  date.  Accordingly  the 
only  use  of  the  document  is  to  illustrate  native  manners,  and  the  mode 
of  the  introduction  of  the  Jama  system  at  a  remote  period.  The  tribe 
of  V^dars  (a  pure  Tamil  word  having  no  connexion  with  the  Sanskrit 
word  VSda)  were  not  Hindus ;  but,  according  to  indications  in  these 
papers,  ihey  were  the  earliest  inhaUtants  of  the  peninsula,  giving  way 
before  the  Curumhai'Sf  even  as  these  also  were  superseded  by  the  pure 
Hindus.  In  Hindu  writings  the  term  V^dar  is  synonimous  with  every 
thing  low,  vile  and  contemptible  under  a  human  form. 


Section  liL^^An  account  of  a  hillock  of  white  pebbles  fjbssil 
at  CalUpiU^dr  in  Mtf  district  of  Chettupai. 

To  the  east  of  the  above  village  there  is  a  hiQock  entirely  of  white 
stones.  Ihe  hierophant  of  the  fane  in  that  village,  gave  the  following 
account  of  them.  Two  rdcshas(u  named  V^iCthbn  and  Vil-vathsn 
lived  here,  and  were  accustomed  to  feast  foot*tnivellers  in  the  following 
manner :  ViL-viTHEN  first  slew  his  younger  brother  Vathbn  and  then 
cooked  him  in  pots  Out  of  which  he  fed  the  traveller.  The  meal  being 
finished  ViL-VATasN  called  on  his  brother  by  name,  who  came  forth 
alive,  rending  the  bowels  of  the  g^est,  who  dying  in  consequence  both 
of  the  savages  feasted  on  his  body.  On  the  occasion  of  the  marriage  of 
Sivo  and  Parvati,  at  CaUdsoy  they  dismissed  Aoastya,  sending  him 
to  the  mountain  PotheUya  in  the  south ;  who,  on  the  road,  came  by  the 
residence  of  these  rdcshasas,  and  was  treated  with  great  civility  by 
ViL*VATHBN,  and  the  usual  meaL  On  its  being  finished  Vil-vathbn 
called  his  brother ;  and  Aoastya,  penetrating  the  state  of  the  case, 
took  up  the  words  and  added  a  word  or  two  of  Sanskrit,  in  consequence 
of  which  mantra  the  body  of  Vat  hen  dissolved,  and  passed  away,  with- 
out doing  Aoastya  any  mischief.  He  denounced  a  woe  on  Vil-vathsn 
who  died.  The  bones  of  these  two  rdcshasets  having  fiillen  to  pieces, 
and  becoming  petrified,  are  now  termed  white  pebbles. 

Remark*  Setting  aside  the  ridiculous  fable,  a  tradition  like  this  implies 
that  the  Hindus,  designate  savages  by  the  term  rdcshasea  /  and  that 
possibly  (as  Dr.  Lbyoen  has  intimated)  cannibalism  was  common  in 
/miM,  among  the  tribes  supplanted  by  firoAmatiafm  or /f€iM^^  The 
hillock  itself  if  really  a  fossil  petrifiu^tion  should  be  an  object  of  attention 
t  o  the  naturalist. 
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SeeiUm  1  \.—Acei>mt  ^Hmfn^  of  Thuvapddi  and  of  the  aheiani 
fori  of  AdiHuirra^tn  Samhhutta  Rayer  at  Vdyalar  m  th$ 

Chfttupai  district* 

In  tbe  ancient  times  ParasaRa-rishI  (father  of  Vya'sa,)  and  Mar- 
can  data-rishi,  retired  for  penance  to  this  mountain  named  Uridari' 
9QMam,  Vishnu  came  thither  to  see  them,  and  remained  reposing  on 
Athi-sebha  ;  giving  mdcsham  (or  eternal  happiness),  to  such  as  came 
to  worsAiip  him  there :  these  visitors  heing  not  men,  hut  the  inferior 
gods.  They  formed  mountain-pools  for  hathing,  which  now  make  five 
cascades.  The  tti-thas  (or  pools),  are  designated  by  names.  In  one  of 
them  the  footsteps  of  Vishnu  are  visible  by  the  marks  left.  A  little  to 
the  east  of  this  hill  Vira  Narratana  Sambruva  Ratsn  built  a  fort, 
governed  the  country,  and  made  some  charitable  grants.  Fragments  of 
buildings  in  brick-work  mdicate  the  site  of  this  fort.  His  palace  was 
on  a  hill  at  some  distance  westward  ;  where  also  vestiges  appear.  There 
IS  also  a  Vaishnava  &ne.  As  only  a  few  dwellings  are  in  that  place 
it  is  now  called  VaycMr  (a  hamlet  in  the  open  fields).  At  the  foot  of  the 
hill  there  was  once  a  Saiva  &ne,  of  which  now  only  the  emblem  of 
Siva  remains*  Under  the  hill  are  other  antique  vestiges,  among  them 
of  a  wide  street  with  mantfipiu  (or  porches),  and  other  similar  things^ 
appendages  to  Hindu  worship.  In  a  former  tfuga  (or  age)  the  Vanara 
(sylvans)  paid  homage  to  Rama,  the  incarnation  of  Vishnu  ;  and  when 
the  latter  returned  to  Vdicontha^  he  called  for  them:  some  followed 
him,  and  some  remained,  continuing  to  the  present  day,  in  Vaishnava 
fanes,  to  attend  on  the  god.  The  black-faced  species  of  ape  especially 
abounds  in  this  district. 

This  statement  was  written  according  to  the  account  given  by  the 
Namhian  (brahman)  of  Tiruvayipadi^  and  of  Vencatisa-muthdliar. 

Remark.  From  an  account  like  this  we  can  extract  nothing  more 
than  the  certainty  of  some  head  town  of  a  district,  having  existed  under 
a  chief,  whose  name  elsewhere  appears,  and  who  may  have  been  among 
the  chiefs  arising  out  of  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  Chdla  dynasty. 

Seaman  12. — Anvucriptim  on  a  slab  at  the  etUranee  of  a  Jama  fane 

at  Turakal  m  the  dieiriet  if  VandMeL 
The  inscription  commemorates  the  grant  by  Tirumucafa  svasta 
SRI  GoTA-P£RUM-8iNOHSN,  of  R  PaHzehontam  (alms-honse),  to  the  oA- 
dalang  hierophants  and  their  assistants.  It  has  no  date  except  the 
specification  of  Carteceya  month  (part  of  November).  It  is-  in  Tamil 
inmgled  with  Prikrit  hi  the  usual  Jama  manner;  and  does  not  appear 
to  be  complete,  unless  the  sign  at  the  end  be  intended  to  denote  (fte:) 
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by  the  copyist,  as  not  haTing  transcribed  the  whele^  iriiidi  seems  to  be 
not  improbable. 

A  remark  b^  Appavu  fCoL  MAtx^KZis's  Servant  J 
In  Turdkiil  there  is  a  small  hiU,  on  which  there  is  a  curious  Jaina 
fane,  and  another  one  at  the  base*  In  one  place  there  is  a«  image  of 
fine  workmanship,  and  in  another  place  four  well  sculptured  imagea* 
In  the  latter  there  are  three  inscriptions,  respectively  in  the  Casuireee, 
Tamilf  and  Sanskriif  of  which  the  letters  would  require  great  pains  to 
copy,  or  decipher.  There  is  the  unfinished  commencement  of  a  sculp- 
tured  cave,  like  those  at  Mdvalipuram,  and  several  natural  caves  around 
the  hill ;  in  three  of  which  there  are  Jaina  images,  on  seats  (or  pedes- 
tals) :  they  say  that  Jama  ascetics  lived  in  these  caves.  There  was  most 
probably  a  Jaina  eubah  (or  assembly)  here  in  former  times*  The  de- 
scription and  account  were  obtained  from  LooA-NATHA-NATANAa. 

Section  l^^-^»An  account  i^Aragiri  hiU^  near  1A#  village  of  Armn" 

gwnram  w  the  Arcot  district. 

In  the  Scanda'purdna  by  Veda-Vtasa,  an  account  is  given  of  a 
place  three  and  a  half  yo;anc»  (leagues  of  10  miles  each)  west  of  Con* 
J^veram  ;  where  there  was  a  celebrated  fane  endowed  by  many  rt^ae^ 
as  KuLOTTUMOA   Chola,  and  others*      Notice  of  festivals  in  the 
neighbourhood.     In  the  fanes  of  TirthO'ndthar^  and  Cudafo^ndtiwrf^ 
are  inscriptions  of  the  year  1 120  era  of  SaUvdhana.    On  a  large  stone 
there  is  an  inscription  of  the  time  of  Kulottunoa  Chola  commemo* 
raUng  a  treaty  between  Jambu-Raybn  who  ruled  in  west  country,  the 
conqueror  of  the  Pandiya  king,  and  rdja  Cksare  Varma.     There 
are  besides  many  other  inscriptions,  commemorating  grants  by  other 
persons.  The  Muhammadans  broke  up  this  fane,  and  used  the  materials 
in  building  Arcot.     In  the  shrine  of  one  of  the  emblems  of  Siva,  to  the 
north-east  some  offerings  continue  to  be  paid.     There  is  a  perpetual 
spring  (fountain)  near  the  place.    In  the  era  of  SaJwdhana  1 122,  one, 
named  Chbnoeni  Vicrama  Raybr  Jambu-Raybn,  built  a  fime  to 
the  (^ifuMi  deviitij  village  tutelary  goddess  :  an  inscrtptioa  on  a  piUar 
of  the  porch  is  the  attestation.     Various  benefactors  built'and  endowed 
pyifai«Vir  phoes,  and  aflter  their  time  a  chieftain  named  Anjatbi 
Cav»an«  acquired  authority  and  fixed  boundary  gates  at  a  great  dis- 
tance aronnd.    At  that  time  VeUore^  Arcotf  and  Amee  (forts)  were 
not  Vuik :  when  these  were  constructed  that  chieftain's  power  had 
passed  away.    To  the  paper  is  appended  a  list  of  ten  sacred  pools,  and 
tma  laifier  reservoirs. 
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UbservdtUm,  The  foregoing  paper  seems  to  afford  some  historical 
indiGations  ;  and  the  neighbourhood  therein  referred  to  would  seem  to 
abound  in  remains  of  son^e  antiquity.  Should  the  inscriptions  not 
prove  to  be  found  among  those  in  the  collection,  from  the  Conjeveram 
district,  thej  would  perhaps  merit  an  attentive  examination.  We  find 
herein  a  confirmation  of  Section  11,  and  that  Jam  bu  Raykr  (or 
Sambhuva  RaYkr)  was  probably  the  titular  name  of  some  series  of 
T&joM^  or  important  chieftains. 

Note.  From  Section  10  to  13  the  handwriting  differs,  and  with  a 
few  exceptions,  is  legible,  not  causing  much  difficulty,  these  sections 
have  been  satisfactorily  restored,  though  in  a  very  few  years  more  the 
ink  would  have  entirely  faded. 

(A  paper  not  sectionized  in  the  list  at  the  head  of  the  Book  No.  12.} 

Account  of  the  Vellore  Muhainmctdan  Chief ty  composed  ky  Vblli 

Candaiyab. 

In  the  course  of  the  Cali-yugOj  Ghulam  Ali  Khan  ruled  in  Vel^ 
lore.  He  had  four  sons.  The  names  of  these  are  mentioned,  and  their 
rule.  AcBAR  Muhammad  Ali  was  the  youngest,  and  most  distinguished. 
In  his  time  one  named  Si£.a  Nayakbn  made  great  disturbance  in  the 
country.  A  force  was  sent  against  him  of  which  the  marching^  and 
halts  are  stated.  On  coming  to  the  boundary  of  Sila  Nataksn,  spies 
were  sent,  who  after  having  ascended  the  hill-fort  of  Sila  Nayarbn 
retomed,  and  reported  that  they  had  seen  only  women.  As  many  of 
these  as  should  be  taken  were  ordered  to  be  sent  to  Arcot ;  and  one 
named  Ranoapa  Chbtti,  advised  to  have  their  hands  and  feet  cut  off, 
which  it  is  implied  was  done.  -  Mention  is  made  of  a  lame  Ptmdit^  who 
supplied  Sadat  Ulla  Khan  with  ten  lakhs  of  money.  The  cause  of 
the  above  hostile  movement  is  stated  to  have  originated  in  a  disagree- 
mentbetween  Sila  Natakbk,  and  one  named  Varadaiyar  ;  who  had 
been  aecustomed  mutually  to  accommodate  each  other  with  loans  to  the 
extent  of  dO,000  pieces  of  money.  But  on  one  occasion  the  loan  of 
only  4,000  was  refused  to  Sila  Nayakbn.  In  resentment  Sila  Naya- 
kbn waylaid  the  pregnant  daughter  of  Varadaiyar,  and  after  seizing 
her,  had  her  bowels  ripped  open,  the  foetus  taken  out  and  its  place 
supplied  with  thorns  ;  the  abdomen  beii^  afterwards  sewed  up.  Vara- 
daiyar went  to  Arcot ;  and,  by  Muhammadan  aid,  effected  the  destnio- 
tion  of  his  cruel  neighbour. 

OUervation.  Exclusive  of  the  above,  there  is  some  abmrd  matter 
as  to  the  derivation  of  the  name  of  the  Paldr  (or  railk-river)  and  of 
the  Shadaranya ;  which  will  be  found  to  be  better  given  «l8ewher# 
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in  these  papers.  There  is  also  a  very  loose  paragrq^h  of  no  vaght,  at 
to  what  the  writer  had  heard  of  the  MnhraUaSt  and  Muhammadansy  in 
the  Peninsula.  It  states  that  the  Rayer  ruled  500  years  before  the 
Muhammadans,  the  Vellnlas  for  700  years  before  the  Rayer.  Three 
hundred  years  preceding  are  not  filled  up  with  any  name ;  and  antece- 
dently to  that  period  the  S^ra^  Chola,  Pdndiya  kings,  and  the  Chacra^ 
vertis  ruled. 

This  is  not  a  well  written  paper.  Its  only  use  seems  to  be  to  explain 
who  was  SiLA  Nayaken  before  referred  to  (Section  8) ;  and  to  shew 
how  ruthless  human  nature  can  sometimes  be,  under  particular  drcumr 
stances. 

Section  14. — Account  of  Tii'upanang  Kddu  m  the  district  of 

Tiruvatur, 

Reference  to  the  marriage  of  Siva  and  Parvati,  on  CaUasa.  The 
assembly  of  rishis^  and  others,  among  them  Agastya  and  Pulasthta  ; 
at  which  time  the  earth  was  irr^ular  in  height,  and  Agastya  received 
an  order  to  go  and  make  the  earth  equal,  or  level.     A  promise,  that 
Siva  would  appear  to  him  by  the  way,  was  accomplished  at  this  placet 
called   Tirupanang  Kdduy  as  being  situated  in  the  Daudacdranya^ 
abounding  with  Pauna  (i.  e.  palmyra)  trees.     At  a  subsequent  period 
three  celebrated  poets  named   Suntarrr,  Appar,  and  Sampautar 
came  to  l^ruvrntur^  and  sung  the  praises  of  that  place.     A  little  to  the 
south  of  Tiruvatur y  at  Tirupanang  Kddu,  the  god  appeared  to  theno 
in  the  guise  of  an  old  man — ^struck  the  ground  with  his  wlatnj  pro- 
ducing water — and  provided  food.     Subsequently  a   Chola  king  who 
had  incurred  the  guilt  of  killing  «  brahman  came  this  way,  and  to  re- 
move that  guilt,  seeing  the  place  without  a  fane,  he  built  a  double  shrine 
for  the  god  and  goddess,  with  the  usual  accompaniments  and  grants, 
recorded  by  inscriptions.     After  the  Chola  kings  had  passed  away,  one 
named  Tamala'-varbe  built  a  lai^e  mantapa  (porch)  in  front  of  the 
shrine  with  a  mud  fort  around.     Subsequeatly  some  district  chieftains 
turned  this  fortification  into  a  stronghold,  and  put  troops  therein.     In 
the  time  of  ANAVsanHA  Khan,  nabob  of  Arcoty  500  Mahrattas  came 
by  treaty  and  treacherously  took  the  fort,  killing  Mu'aTi-NATAKBN  its 
commander,  and  rasing  it  to  the  ground.     The  femilies  of  people  for 
ten  miles  round,  through  fear  of  the  Mahratta  cavalry,  had  taken  re* 
fuge  in  the  fort ;  many  of  these  the  Mahrattas  killed,  while  some 
escaped  wounded.      The  shrine  was  plundered,  and  its  service  ceased. 
In  the  time  of  Rdyt^iihe  ruler  of  Arcot,  a  wealthy  man  from  Meulra^ 
made  some  endowments.    In  die  great  Muhammadan  troubles  worslup 
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ceased-  The  brahmans  did  not  succeed  in  obtaining  the  patronage  of 
the  Hon^lc  Company.  A  brahman  made  some  repairs,  with  alms 
coUected  by  him ;  and  the  Cumbhdhishigam  (or  transfer  of  the  inhe- 
rent  divinity  of  the  image,  into  a  pot  of  water),  was  performed  during 
the  process  of  the  repairs. 

Sedum  IS^Accaunt  of  the  tribe  of  Nohkurs  in  th$    Tiruvatdr 

diMtrict, 
This  class  of  mountebanks  arose  about  the  year  214  era  of  SaUod- 
homo.  They  acquired  skiU  by  the  assistance  of  Devi  (or  Durga}. 
On  one  occasion  they  especially  exerted  themselves  at  TrinomaUy  fix- 
ing  their  pole  on  the  top  of  one  of  the  loftiest  turrets  of  that  fane  ;  and 
going  through  their  feaU  as  though  the  pole  was  fixed  on  the  ground. 
They  then,  as  a  body,  begged  of  the  spectators  to  affiliate  them  into 
their  tribes  ;  which  request  was  refused*  At  length  the  tribe  of  wea- 
vers consented  to  receive  and  incorporate  them  into  that  tribe.  Hence 
they  are  considered  to  be  the  weavers  adopted  children. 

Note.  These  people  have  not  the  appearance  of  Hindua.  Perhaps 
they  came  to  India  about  the  abovementioned  period  ;  and  they  would 
desire  to  be  naturalized.  I  have  heard  another  account  of  their  origin. 
They  may  add  a  class  to  the  number  of  those  who,  being  in  this  coun- 
try,  are  not  aboriginally  Hindus. 

lUr^Mantucript  Bookj  No.  15,  countermark  769. 
Section  I. — Account  of  the  war  of  Tondaman  Cuacraverti  and 

V18VAVASU  rdja. 

Adondaz  the  son  of  Kulottunga  Chola  baking  destroyed  the 
Curumbarey  and  cleared  the  waste-lands,  ruled  the  country.     Its  four 
boundaries  are  mentioned,  and  a  hyperbolical  description  is  given  of  its 
splendor  and  power.     A  king  from  the  north  named  Visvavasu  came 
with  a  great  army  and  fought  with  him  for  a  year,  by  which  much  of 
the  country  was  laid  waste,  and  the  whole  conquered,  Adondai   fled 
with  some  scattered  remnants  of  his  forces,  and  lived  for  some  time  on 
fruits   and  roots,  the  spontaneous  productions  of  the    earth.      While 
wandering  about  a  temple  of  golden-colored  turrets  struck  his  view: 
he  entered  and  worshipped  Is  vara  and  Isvabi'  therein;  and  deter- 
mined to  remain  there.     After  some  time  he  was  favored  with  a  vision 
of  the  local  nutninay  who  assured  him  that  his  adoration  was  accepted, 
and  promised  him  a  great  army,  with  the  entire  recovery  of  his  posses- 
sions.    As  Tondaman  was  af^d  of  his  adversary,  this  fear  was  re- 
proved ;  and  as  a  sigpi  he  was  told>  that  on  going  to  the  encounter,  he 
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shonld  find  at  a  certain  place  the  fig:ure  of  Nandi  (the  bullock  vehicle 
of  Siva),  which  usually  looks  at  the  gate  of  a  shrine,  turned  the  other 
way.  A  greatly  exaggerated  description  is  given  of  the  battles  ;  which 
resulted  in  favor  of  Adondai,  who  at  length,  with  his  own  hand,  cut 
down  Visvavasa  rdja.  This  last  (in  the  Hindu  poetical  fashion)  is 
then  represented  as  turning  into  a  celestial  form  ;  and  addressing  the 
conquerer,  he  gives  an  account  of  the  cause  why  he  was  banished  from 
Indra's  presence,  to  be  a  king  on  earth,  and  to  have  his  form  restored 
by  the  hand  of  a  votary  of  Siva.  After  declaring  the  right  of  the 
conqueror  to  rule  over  the  land,  he  went  to  the  invisible  world.  The 
victorious  Adondai  appointed  ministers  to  assist  him,  and  returning  to 
lfiuriH-puri-(t\ie  place  of  the  former  vision)  he  made  great  additions  of 
shrines  and  ornaments,  and  caused  the  public  festivals  to  be  conducted 
with  reguhuity. 

Remark.  This  is  only  another  and  more  poetical  version  of  an  ac- 
count otherwise  mentioned  in  other  papers  of  the  collection.  The 
leading  fact,  that  Adondai  conquered  and  regulated  the  Tandama$t' 
dalam  is  unquestionably  historical.  The  means  will  be  found  to  exist 
in  the  collection  of  bringing  out  the  connected  circumstances  in  full 
detail. 

Section  2. — Account  of  Arcot ;  dei^vation  of  the  word  ;  first  and  se- 
cond settlement  ;  and  subsequent  history. 

The  Brahmdnda-purdna  is  adduced  as  an  authority  that  Nandi  (the 
vehicle  of  Siva)  for  some  fault  was  sentenced  to  become  a  stone  on 
earth,  and  accordingly  became  a  mountain,  called  Nandi-durga  (Nun- 
didroogj.  Vishnv  interceded  with  Siva,  on  behalf  of  Nandi,  Siva 
ordered  Ganga'  in  his  hair,  to  fall  on  the  fountain,  (the  river  Paldr 
rises  from  Nundidroog)  and  to  wash  away  the  fault  of  Nundu  Gang  A' 
replied  that  if  she  descended  on  earth  she  wished  Siva  and  Vishnu  to 
be  in  their  shrines  on  the  banks  of  the  river,  and  that  she  might  run 
between  both  to  the  sea.  The  request  was  conceded,  and  Siva  came 
to  Cdnchipdram  fConjeveramJ  in  the  shape  of  &  brahman.  An  account 
of  the  images  of  Siva  ;  and  of  the  six  rishts  who  established  them.  The 
waste  country  wherein  these  six  ascetics  dwelt  was  termed  Shadiiranya 
(in  Tamil  Aru-Cddu)  "  six  wildernesses  ;**  whence  came  the  word,  popu- 
larly written  and  pronounced,  Arcot. 

When  Kulottunga  Ciiola,  and  his  illegitimate  son  Adondai  had 
conquered  the  foresters  of  the  country,  they  saw  that  this  Shaddranya 
had  been  the  abode  of  sacred  ascetics ;  and  hence  they  built  many  fanes 
with  the   usual  accompaniments  at  Cdnchipuram  and  other  places. 
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Subsequently  the  edifices  built  by  them  went  to  ruin ;  and  the  country 
became  a  wilderness,  as  it  bad  been  before.  Thus  it  remained  for  some 
time  till  Nai*a  Bomma-natadu,  and  Timma-nayadu,  being  on  a  hunt- 
ing excursion  from  Penmaeondait  hearing  there  was  a  multitude  of  beasts 
in  this  fbresty  came  hither*  They  saw  an  old  hare  chase  a  fierce  tiger 
and  seise  it  by  the  throaty  at  which  they  were  surprised :  they  consi* 
dered  this  to  be  an  auspicious  place ;  and,  having  caused  it  to  be  colo* 
nisedy  they  cut  down  the  forest  termed  Areddth  <uid  built  there  a  stone 
forty  with  treasure  discovered  by  Ai^'imamf  (a  kind  of  magic»)  and  ruling 
there  the  power  descended  to  several  g^en«rations«  At  length  Zulfecar 
KHA'Ny  With  a  Muhammadan  force,  came  into  the  countiy,  and,  after  fight- 
ing with  the  rdja  of  Ginjee  for  twelve  years,  he  took  the  hill-fort  of 
Ginjesy  and  placed  Dau'd  KniN  in  this  country  as  his  subadar.  Ginj€§ 
and  other  places  were  included  in  the  district  of  Arcoty  and  the  subah 
of  Aveot  thenceforward  became  fimmus.  Dau'd  Khan  after  regulat-^ 
ing  all  things  went  to  the  north.  Zulfbcar  Kha'n  colonised  the  coun- 
try with  Muhammadans,  and  greatly  improved  it  He  was  superior  to 
the  former  Camdtaca  rija,  and  he  made  some  benefactions  to  Hindu 
fimes.  Frmn  the  constant  increase  of  inhabitants  the  tovm  became  very 
large.  During  this  Muhammadan  rule,  it  was  not  allowed  to  the  Hindus 
to  build  large  houses,  or  to  travel  in  any  conveyance.  If  any  such 
thing  appeared  the  persons  connected  therewith  were  seized,  finedy  and 
reduced  to  poverty.  Such  being  the  case  with  the  settled  residents,  the 
persons  employed  as  servants,  were  six  months  on  fatigue  duty,  with  a 
bundle  of  rice  in  their  hands,  and  another  six  with  their  hands  tied 
together  in  fetters.  At  length  when  the  English  came  into  power,  and 
the  disturbances  had  ceased,  as  Areot  was  a  large  town  it  received  much 
attention ;  and  the  inhabitants  were  happily  released  from  their  troubles. 
Remark*  The  former  part  of  this  section  is  merely  of  etymological 
consequence,  but  the  latter  portion,  as  to  the  founding  of  Arcoif  is  valu- 
able, and  is  capable  of  being  joined  in  its  proper  place,  with  the  other 
portions  of  real  history  to  be  gathered,  here  and  there,  from  the  materi- 
als which  form  this  collection. 

Section  3. — Account  of  the  BatMha  rdjas  who  ruled  in  the  seven* 

walled  Fort  ofArzipadai  tdngi* 

Anciently  the  Bauddhas  ruled  over  one-third  of  the  country  forming 
the  Ddudaedranya.  They  built  a  large  fort  with  seven  walls,  called  as 
above.  There  were  Bauddhiet  fm&A  of  celebrity  at  various  places 
among  them  at  Conjeverum.  The  last  of  their  rulers  was  Yemasitha- 
LAN.    Many  persons  came  to  them  from  a  great  distance  in  the  north 
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teadiing  their  doctrinal  and  polemical  sastras.  They  became  yery  fte.com- 
plished  in  their  religious  ways.  They  were  united  among  themselves, 
and  sent  their  children  to  a  great  distance  to  receive  instruction. 

Two  persons  named  Acalanoan  and  Nishcalamoan  produced  a 
persecution  by  privately  writing  in  a  Bauddha  book  that  the  Jama  sys- 
tem was  the  best  one.  A  device  was  had  recourse  to  in  order  to  discover 
the  authors ;  and,  on  being  discovered,  they  were  forced  to  flee  for  their 
life,  hotly  pursued ;  when  Nishcalanoan,  by  sacrificing  his  life,  contriv- 
ed to  allow  Acalangan  to  escape,  charging  him,  on  succeeding  to  spread 
their  system.  The  Bauddhas,  in  the  heat  of  the  moment  had  tied  a 
piece  of  flesh  in  all  the  Jaina  fanes,  with  a  sl6ca  of  contemptuous  import. 
Acalangan  after  his  escape  put  a  vessel  containing  ordure  in  the  Baud^ 
dha  fanes,  with  another  sldca  in  retaliation.  Under  these  circumstances 
of  discord,  the  raja  ordered  an  assembly  of  Bauddha,  and /tuna,  learned 
men  to  dispute  with  each  other,  and  to  finish  within  a  specified  time, 
when  he  would  himself  embrace  the  victorious  system,  and  put  all  of  the 
opposite  party  to  death  by  grinding  them  in  oil-mills.  The  Bauddhas 
concealed  themselves  behind  a  thin  cloth  enclosure,  so  as  to  see  their 
opponents  without  themselves  being  seen,  and  managed  the  discussion 
by  means  of  doing  homage  to  an  evil  goddess :  as  the  appointed  term 
approached  the  Jamas  became  anxious  for  their  lives.  In  this  extremity 
Acalangan  had  recourse  to  a  goddess  named  Svala-drvi,  who  ap- 
peared to  him,  and  gave  him  a  phrase  to  use,  which  would  mean, 
*'  what  more  ?"  or  ^'  wliat  is  there  behind  ?"  bidding  him  kick  with  his 
foot  behind  the  veil  or  curtain.  On  the  morrow  Acalangan  inquired 
^*  what  more  ?"  or  "  what  is  there  behind  ?"  and  at  the  same  time 
by  kicking  at  the  curtain,  he  broke  a  large  jar  in  which  the  fer- 
mented juice  of  the  palm-tree  had  been  kept,  wherein  from  long 
standing  there  were  worms,  and  whence  an  offensive  smell  proceeded. 
The  king  in  consequence  declared  the  Bauddhas  to  be  conquered^  to 
which  they  were  compelled  to  accede.  Acalangan  was  afterwards 
admitted  to  the  rajas  presence,  and  became  his  instructor. — There  is  a 
reference  to  further  matter  on  the  subject  contained  in  book  No.  27. 

Remark.  Under  restriction  as  to  that  reference,  it  may  be  observed 
that  horn,  this  section  the  Bauddhas  and  Jainas  clearly  appear  to  have 
lived  together  as  people  of  one  religion  under  two  modifications ;  the 
Jainas  g^radually  increasing  by  coming  from  the  north,  and  that  a  casual 
dispute  only  led  to  the  violence  of  a  schism.  The  account  is  an  ex^parte 
one  from  the  Jainasy  who  seem  to  have  supplanted  the  Bauddhas*  The 
statement  that  these  last  had  a  fane  at  Conjeveram  is  consistent  with 
vestiges  found  there,  and  elucidates  a  part  of  the  Madura  Sthalla-pu'^ 
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rana^  whfle  it  dibrda  an  idea  as  to  the  Hme;  checking  the  extra7aganc0 
of  thai  Purdna*  Supposii^^  the  statement  received  from  the  Jumns  to 
be  with  them  a  matter  of  record,  or  correct  tradition,  we  may  conclude 
with  certainty  that  incidents  in  the  Madura  Purdna,  carried  up  to  a  high 
antiquity,  were  not  more  remote  than  the  early  port  of  the  Christian 
era.  In  this  way,  I  conceive,  documents  which  seem  to  be  trifling  in 
themselves  may,  by  coniparisoin  with  other  documents,  assist  in  eluci- 
dating points  of  actual  history.  The  Brahinans  and  the  Bauddhtu 
or  JamaSf  are  the  best  possible  checks  on  each  other.  The  pu- 
nishment by  g^ding  to  death  in  oil-mills,  is  one  well  known  to  Indian 
History ;  and  in  the  progress  of  development  of  these  papers  it  will  be 
seen  that  BatukUias  and  Jairuu  were  subjected  to  it,  at  a  later  period,  by 
Hindu  kings,  under  Brahmunical  influence. 

Section  4. — Account  of  the  destruction  of  Eight  Thousand  Jaxnas  b^ 
the  famous  Saumpautar-murti,  at  Punai'takai-fnatanu 

This  is  an  accoimt  considerably  ornamented;  and  much  resembling 
the  accounts  which  we  otherwise  have  of  the  destruction  of  the  Samunat 
at  Madura  ;  herein  also  referred  to.  The  site  of  the  transaction  is  how- 
ever different,  the  name  of  the  king  who  is  concerned  is  not  mentioned 
nor  yet  the  name  of  his  kingdom.  I  am  doubtful  whether  the  transac- 
tion be  not  the  same  with  that  which  occurred  at  Madura.  At  all 
events  the  paper  is  worth  translating,  as  a  note,  or  illustration,  to  any 
leading  view  of  the  whole  subject.  The  general  fact  that  Sampautar 
was  the  inciter  of  an  extensive  and  cruel  persecution  of  the  Bauddhas 
or  Jaxnasy  by  the  Saivas,  is  historical. 

Section  5. — Account  of  the  first  founder  of  the  Chola  kingdom^  named 

Tayaman-nalli. 

Anciently  the  Pdndiya^  Chdlof  and  T6nda  countries  were  one  vast 
f[>re8t,  called  after  Daudaca  a  rdcshasa  that  dwelt  in  it.  Rama  brought 
several  people  from  the  north,  and  one  person,  named  Tayaman-nalli 
settled  at  Trichinopoiy ;  then  surrounded  by  a  vast  wilderness.  He 
built  a  fime  and  placed  an  emblem  of  Siva,  called  after  his  own  name, 
on  the  rock :  he  also  paid  great  attention  to  cultivation.  He  had  a  son 
called  VxN-CHOLAN,  from  connecting  the  Cauvery  river  with  the  Ven* 
noTf  and  thereby  fertilizing  an  enlarged  extent  of  country.  His  son 
was  Cari-cacjda-ch6la  so  called  from  having  embanked  the  Cauvery 
rivor. 

Remark.  Of  the  accuracy  of  this  paper  I  have  some  doubts,  chiefly 
because  the  name  of  the  fane  on  the  top  of  the  rock  of  Triehinopoly  is 
said  to  be  an  epithet  of  Siva  of  the  same  import,  in  Tamil,  with  Mdtri* 
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b*hwfe9Vftra  in  Sanskrit ;  that  is  << Siva  who  became  a  mother"  bom  a 
fable  that  Siva  gave  suck  to  an  orphan ;  being  no  doubt  some  histcnrical 
circumstance^  veiled  under  an  emblem,  or  hieroglyphic  The  name  was 
also  borne  by  a  famous  adunta  poet  at  Trichiuopofy,  Whether  it  belong- 
ed to  a  colonist  from  the  north,  as  stated  in  this  paper,  I  would  leave 
others  to  determine. 

General  Note  to  Manuscript  JBook^  No.  15. 
The  paper  on  which  this  book  is  written  remains  in  good  preserva- 
tion, unattacked  by  insects.     But  the  writing  being  very  pale,  and  liable 
to  early  illegibility,  pointed  it  out  for  restoration.     The  contents  of  the 
book  are  of  average  interest,  and  a  few  passages  are  rather  special. 

IV. — Camdtaca  rdfakal  Savistdra  Ckaritr^j  or  a  General  kietory  of 

the  Peninsula* 
f  Palm-leaf  Manuscripty  No.  214,  counteTrmark  TS.) 

This  work,  which  is  of  no  ordinary  interest  or  importance,  professes  to 
be  a  general  history  of  Peninsula  India,  Muhammadan  as  well  as  Hindu, 
and  to  include  the  period  from  the  commencement  of  the  CaU-yuga^ 
corresponding  with  the  installation  of  Paricshita  son  of  Abimanta, 
and  grandson  of  Arjuna,  down  to  CaU-yuga  4908,  being  Aeheya  year 
of  the  Hindu  cycle,  era  of  VicramatUtya  1864.  SaUvdhana  saca  1729, 
(A.  D.  1807-8.)  It  is  a  great  pity  that  there  is  a  small  chasm  in  one 
place,  and  a  much  larger  one  in  another,  though  not  in  the  most  valua- 
able  portions.  The  general  nature  of  the  work  may  best  appear  from 
the  following  abstract,  often  little  more  than  a  mere  index  to  the  con- 
tents. / 

Introduction.  The  usual  invocation.  The  author's  name  Na  r a  r y a- 
NVN  of  the  Anantakdn  race  of  Ginjee.  The  book  was  composed  while 
Lord  W.  B£NTiNCK  was  Governor  of  Madras^  at  the  special  request 
of  Colonel  William  Macleod  then  Commissioner  at  Arcot;  who 
desired  Narrayanbn  to  write  down  a  narrative  of  events  in  India  from 
the  earliest  times,  as  such  an  account  would  be  very  acceptable  to  Euro- 
peans. In  consequence  of  this  request  Narrayanen  felt  great  anxiety 
that  his  work  should  be  complete  and  authentic ;  and,  after  six  months 
preparatory  study,  during  which  he  specially  procured  the  aid  of  learned 
Muhammadans,  and  acquired  from  them  all  the  details  of  their  books  and 
records,  he  wrote  down  this  compendium  of  results.  He  offers  ih» 
customary  apology  to  authors  and  critics  for  any  deficiency  that  may  be 
found  in  his  production. 

The  Narrative. 

The  first  Cdnda  or  section,  on  primeval  matters.  A  reference  to  the 
creation  of  elementary  principles  ;  the  Srahmdndam  or  mundane  egg. 
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die  fonnation  tfaarein  of  the  different  orders  of  beings  and  things.  The 
gteater  and  lesser  periods^  or  ages,  periodical  deloge ;  formation  of  infe- 
rior gods,  asuratf  and  men ;  Avatdriu  of  Vishnu  ;  eclipses,  how  ao 
eoonted  for ;  fiuting  at  that  time  peculiar  to  India;  Hindn  notions  of 
geography,  mention  of  Ntpdl,  MoghuliMtdn^  TMrfeittdf^  and  HmduMn 
proper.  The  birth  of  CatsHNA  about  one  hundred  years  before  the 
end  of  the  Dwdpara-yuga^  and  his  building  the  tovm  of  Dwdraeoj  on 
the  seft-ooatt,  a&d  rdgning  there.  His  a<itions  are  stated  in  plain  Ian* 
goage,  drrested  of  the  marvellons. 

Tlie  second  CdntUtf  or  section,  relating  to  the  royal  line  of  Hasiind- 
puru 

The  genealogy  of  the  race  deduced  from  Sdituu  Accounts  of  the 
PoM/datHUy  and  other  persons,  similar  to  matters  in  the  Mahdbhdraiai 
but  reduced  to  simple  narrative,  by  th6  rejection  of  hyperbolical  meta- 
phors. A  long  lapse  of  time  giyen  to  the  later  descendants  subsequent 
to  Janamsjkya.  ViCRAMADiTTA  coiiqtiered  and  ended  that  race* 
References  to  Salit/hana  and  Bho'ja  rija,  with  their  successors  (of 
great  yahie  if  authentic),  down  to  year  of  the  CaU^f/uga  3700,  about 
which  time  is  fixed  the  commencement  of  the  Hegira  ;  Hindu  kings 
ruled  591  years  after  that  period.  The  conquest  of  D€lhi  placed  in 
the  reign  of  Paithu.    Rise  of  the  Muhammadan  ascendency. 

Th9  third  Cdnda  or  section.      Account  of  the  WiUaety  or  original 

country  of  the  Mtthammadane, 

Geographical  details  and  d^nition  of  the  country  north-west  of  the 
Indue f  adapted  to  aid  in  fixing  the  reference  of  names  in  Pauranic  geo- 
graphy ;  mention  of  Alsxandsr's  yictory  over  Darius  ;  extended  notice 
of  ancient  Iran  and  Turdn;  rise  of  Muhammad  in  year  of  Vieramddiiya 
621,  era  of  SeUivdhana  486 ;  notices  of  the  Caliphs  his  successors ; 
a  somewhat  foil  account  of  Hassan  and  Hossbn;  yarious  subordinate 
matters ;  Cereian  invasion  of  Multan  and  Lahore^  (by  way  of  Candahdr 
and  Cdbul)  against  R^ma  Deva  king  of  that  part  of  the  country, 
{Heghra  431,)  who  routed  the  invaders  and  drove  them  back  across  the 
Indue  at  Attock.  Reference  to  FiedausI  author  of  the  Shah  Namehf 
the  insufficient  reward  given  to  him,  which  he  bestowed  in  charity,  and 
satirised  the  promise-breaking  patron.  Invasion  of  Delhi  from  Pereia 
taking  tribute ;  extension  of  the  eruption  in  the  Deccan ;  plunder  of  the 
Camdtacu  country  extending  as  fer  as  Sertngc^tam*  Images  of  gods 
taken  theno^  and  carried  to  the  Pddehdh  at  Delhi;  Ramanuja  was 
then  at  Seringetpatatny  and  went  to  the  Pddehdh  at  Delhi  ;  by  making 
iilterest  diroogh  the  medium  of  the  Pddehih'e  daughter  he  recovered 
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the  sacred  images  and  brought  them  back ;  the  Pddihdk  after  makhig 
a  treaty  with  die  Delhi  moDarch  returned  to  Irdn.  Another  invasion 
in  the  year  of  the  Hegira  622,  with  subordinate  matters. 

The  4th  Section  on  Delhi  affaire. 

In  Hegira  625,  Sultvn  Caias  din  Pddehdh  invaded  Multdn  and  was 
defeated.  There  are  many  following  details  of  battle  and  n^iodations, 
not  well  admitting  of  an  abstract  At  a  later  period  there  is  iq>ecial  men- 
tion of  MiBZA  ALA  UDDiN  GoBG,  as  having  conquered  Baharam  Shah 
and  being  seated  on  the  throne  of  Delhi.  He  sent  to  demand  tribute 
from  the  southern  kings  in  Indioy  which  was  not  given,  and  the  refusal 
led  to  various  hostilities.  Affsdrs  of  G^erat  are  introduced.  FiROz  Shah 
is  said  to  have  acquired  extensive  power  in  Hinduetan.  Other  details 
of  more  or  less  importance  are  given. 

The  5th  Section,  Account  of  Timur. 

A  shepherd  boy  named  Tayamu'r,  was  in  the  habit  of  leading  out 
a  few  sheep  belon^^ng  to  his  mother  to  the  forest,  wherein  one  day  he 
met  a  holy  man;  who,  in  a  maimer  minutely  detailed*  prophetically 
announced  his  future  sovereignty,  and  that  he  should  be  the  head  of  a 
dynasty  of  twenty-one  kings.  At  18  years  of  age  Tayamu'r  discovered 
treasure  in  a  well :  relinquishing  the  care  of  sheep,  he  assembled  troops 
and  made  successful  incursions  on  Irdn.  He  overcame  various  chief- 
tains, and  conquered  the  troops  sent  against  him  by  the  Pddehdh^  de- 
feated the  Pddshdh  himself  and  took  him  prisoner.  In  Hegira  778, 
Tayamu'r  imposed  tribute  on  Irdn.  He  subsequently  attacked  the 
kingdom  of  Tur6n.  Tayamu'r  gave  to  four  of  his  sons,  four  kingdoms. 
He  invaded  Afghdnietdn  and  overthrew  its  ruler.  Subsequently  Taya- 
mu'r invaded  Hindustan.  He  sat  down  on  the  Delhi  throne  Hegira  801. 
Mmor  details.  Transactions  with  the  Shah  of  Roum.  Intending  to  invade 
the  empire  of  ChinOy  he  fell  sick  and  died  on  the  way  H,  807 :  various 
details  of  the  D^hi  empire  follow.  At  a  later  period  some  notices  of 
Oudipore  and  Jeffpore  are  given 

(A  small  chasm  occurs,  the  palm-leaf.  No.  51,  being  wanting ;  it  may 
be  recovered,  and  space  is  left  for  it  in  the  restored  copy.) 

Some  details  respecting  Humaiun  Shah,  his  recovery  of  courage 
afier  the  loss  of  his  kingdom  ascribed  to  a  singular  reproof  unconsdoos- 
ly  given  to  ^™  by  a  woman,  who  charitably  bestowed  a  meal  on  him 
when  he  was  a  fugitive  in  disguise.  Acbar  ;  his  inquiries  into  Hindu 
literature,  part  of  it  transfixed  into  Persian,  at  an  expense  to  him  of 
three  crores  of  rupees.  He  died  H.  1014.  His  son  Jbhanguir — in* 
temperance ;  other  habits ;  attachment  and  gifts  to  Nourmahal  ;  notiee 
of  the  Bengal  soubah,  held  by  the  yoiihger  brother  of  Noubmahai^ 
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who  abusiDg^  Ins  trust  was  ordered  to  be  beheaded,  bat  #caped  by  her 
contriTance.  Anecdote  of  three  lime-kihis  kept  ready  by  the  Shah  for  the 
death  of  himself,  of  Noubmahal  and  her  brother,  in  case  of  emergency. 
AuBUNGZEBB.  The  Mahrattas  ;  Tarious  details  ;  foundation  of  Aunm" 
gabad  H.  1060.  Notices  of  Adil  Shah,  and  the  ruler  at  Hjfderabad* 
Magnificent  tomb  ;  details  of  tributaries.  Aubungzbbb's  behaviour  to- 
wards his  father  and  brothers.  Albirs  of  the  Panjab  and  of  Gujerat, 
Mention  introduced  of  Anagunii  Ginjtty  and  other  Camdtaea  countries. 
VeUorey  Ginjee^  Arnecy  TaMJore^  governed  by  him.  War  with  Sahoji, 
chief  of  the  Makrattas.  Death  of  Siloji  Wya  ;  crowning  of  Sahoji 
who  ruled  in  Saitmrd*  The  Fdd»1M  sent  Zulfbcab  JLbIs  to  conquer 
the  Camatie  ;  fought  with  the  Makruttoiy  took  Ginjee.  Mention  of 
Dau'd  Shah;  made  KUladdr  of  Ginjef.  Zulpbcab  Khan  returned. 
The  Makratta$  attacked  him ;  details  of  the  Makrattas.  Abungzbbb 
sent  his  son  Asuph  Shah  to  Bengal.  Arrangement  for  his  sons  pre- 
vious to  his  death,  which  took  place  in  H.  1119.  Various  details  con- 
eeming  his  successor.  Details  relative  to  some  Andre  of  the  palace^ 
Other  matters  down  to  H.  1131,  when  Muhammad  Shah  became 
Pddehdh.  He  sent  out  a  firman  to  various  kings  as  far  as  to  Areot 
Various  details  mclusive  of  Camatie  aflairs  down  to  Nadib  Shah. 
Ahmed  Shah,  subsequent  matters. 

Sectum  Sih^'^CaneemiHg  the  Mahrattcu  and  the  Tuluva  eountry. 

The  country  referred  to  in  this  section  lies  between  the  Nerhuddet 
and  Toomboodra  rivers  (the  Ntrmathi  and  TdmbudraJ.  That  land 
used  to  give  tribute  during  the  Dwdpara-^uga  to  the  kingrg  of  Hete* 
tindpuriy  down  to  the  time  of  Janambjbya.  SALiVi^HANA  was 
bom,  an  illegimate  child  of  a  brahman,  at  M4ngtdipatnan  at,  or  near 
to  Rdma-giri  (or  DowhUabad).  He  made  extensive  conquests  even  to 
the  Cauvery  river.  He  overcame  Vicbamaditya,  and  placed  the  son 
of  the  latter  on  his  throne  as  a  tributary,  at  Oujem.  Many  other  kings 
ruled  for  4000  years. 

Transition  to  the  land  of  Tuluva  a^d  the  upper  Camdtaea-dSeam,  A 
shepherd  of  the  Curutnba  tribe  did  service  to  arif  At,  or  ascetic,  who  dis- 
covered to  him  hidden  treasure,  with  which  the  shepherd  quitting  that 
occupation  raised  troops,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  Anaedndai,  and 
afterwards  of  Bijayanagaram.  He  was  naikned  Pbavada-dbva-batee 
No  mention  of  intervening  matters  down  to  NABAsiNOA-DBVA-BiYBB, 
who  introduced  a  new  dynasty. 

Section  1th. — On  the  Haeean  dynaety  of  the  Deccan  kingdom. 

This  kingdom  began  with  Hassan  a  contemporary  with  R/ma-dbva 
of  the  foregoing  race.     He  was  of  humble  origin.     A  brahman  saw 
s  2 
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him  flieeping  in  the  son,  his  face  shadted  hy  the  hood  of  a  cobrm-ciq[>eUa, 
and  thence  prognostioated  his  future  gpreatness.  At  a  time  when  a 
sovereign  was  wanted,  and  an  elephant  with  a  wreath  of  flowers  on  its 
trunk  was  deputed  to  fix  on  the  proper  person,  the  animal  selected 
Hassan  from  a  multitude  of  people,  and  deposited  the  wreath  on  his 

head*     He  was  in  consequence  diosen  king • 

(In  this  place  some  pahn  leaves  of  the  copy  are  wanting:  how  many 
cannot  be  determined,  as  the  No.  of  the  page  is  uniformly  reckoned 
from  the  beginning  of  the  section.  Spare  sheets  will  be  left  in  the  bind- 
ing up  of  the  restored  copy,  sufficient  to  allow  of  the  filling  i%  shoHld 
the  deficient  matter  be  hereafter  recovered.  There  b  so  close  a  coin- 
cidence between  the  beginning  of  the  section,  and  the  account  given  by 
Fbrishta  of  the  commencement  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Decean,  that 
possibly  the  whole  section  may  only  have  been  an  abridgment  of  Fejusht a 
received  by  the  author  Narr/tanbn  from  Muhammadans  at  Arcot^ 
If  so  the  loss  is  immaterial ;  but  if  otherwise,  it  is  mudi  to  be  regretted 
as  a  check  on  the  mendacious  Fbrishta  is  very  desirable.) 

Section  S^^^Conceming  the  lower  Carndtaca  country. 

Definitive  boundaries  of  the  Camatic.  The  Tdnda-mandalamf  capi- 
tal Confeveram^  The  Canara  country,  capital  Sertngapaiam.  The 
ChSbhmandalamy  ci^ital  here  said  to  be  Chev^  (  Gvnjee.)  Chola-detam 
on  the  Cauver^f  its  ci^ital  Tanjore.  To  the  south  Pdndfya-mandakmh 
capital  Madura  with  Trichmopofy,  Sera-mandaianh  ci^ital  Tiru'-tuigaru 
Kerala  deeanh  capital  Ananta-tinfananu  TeHnga-deeamt  capital  Koh" 
eoMcfat  (Gokonda). — Re  venues  ofthosediflGsrent  kingdoms.  The  Kerala, 
PAnd^Ot  Chohf  and  other  rajas  were  tributaries  to  the  loyal  house  of 
Haetmapuru  Some  notice  of  the  incarnations  of  the  emblems  of  Vithtiu 
(the  Chank^  Chaera^  &c)  in  the  persons  of  Ma'rbk,  Saduoopa'rvar  and 
others.  Notice  of  Monica,  Vasagbh  and  Sampnatar  ;  their  polemical 
contests  with  the  jS<(ifntiM4ir  (Bauddhae  or  Jamas  J.  Subsequent  to  that 
time  the  Vaiehnava  sect  experienced  a  depreciation,  owing  to  the 
ascendency  gained  by  the  Saivas.  Notice  of  Tamil  poets,  Comban, 
Puobrbntan,  Otta-cutan.  Camb  an  composed  his  poetical  version  of 
the  Bamdyanan  in  Sal.  Sac,  807,  Notice  of  some  Chola  kings.  The 
Vaishnaw  teacher  Ramanuja  flourished  Sal.  Sac  939.  Tribhuva- 
NA  Chacravi^rt^  became  Suntara  Paundiya  dever^  Fusly  460,  Vira 
Fandita  Cbolan  was  his  son.  Ramanuja  lived  in  his  time.  (These 
points  and  dates  considered  aa  the  author's  testimony  are  very  important 
as  a  check  on  accounts  by  the  Saivas.)  Notice  of  the  first  inroad  made 
by  the  Muhammadans  into  the  Carnatic.     Many  details  concerning 
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Crimieanda^eholan ;  of  Raicamuja  and  the  MtthammadMU ;  Cari« 
CAKA  Cholan  flourished  570  Fusly,     Villipottorar,  a  poet  in  the 
Omgu  deettm^  translated  the  Mahdhhdrata  into  Tamil  verse  at  the  promis- 
ed reward  of  five  gold  huns  each  stanxa  (of  four  lines).  On  his  task  being 
finished,  the  king  gave  him  only  five  fanams  each  stanuu  Story  of  Nandi 
a  king  of  the  Chola  country,  his  hunt  of  a  pig»  which  in  the  end  became 
metamorphosed  into  a  figure  of  FtfAmiinthe  VardhaHtvaidrey  ^aksm» 
was  built  on  the  spot.     Origin  of  Ckef^  (or  GinfeeJ*    A  treasure  was 
discovered  by  one  Anantakon  a  shepherd,  who  raised  troops  therewith, 
and  getting  aid  from  other  chiefs,  established  himself  as  a  rija,  (7m* 
jee  being  his  ci^ital ;  this  was  Fusly  year  600.    He  cut  a  canal  for  irri* 
gation  near  Trinamali  which  in  the  course  of  time  having  become  filled 
up,  was  restored  by  the  nabob  Walla jah,  F»  1184.    AKantakom 
gave  to    his  tribe  the  name  of  Sammanamdnar*    He  was  succeeded 
by  Crishnakon,  F.  650*    Gonbrikon,  F.  680,  both  of  them  built 
sacred  edifices.     His  son  was  Govindakon,  Fusly  700.  Valli  yakoii» 
Fusly  720,  he  made  roads,  choultries,  &c     The  dynasty  now  gave  way 
before  a  CurunUM  tribe  named  Vadaga   Yediar  (north  country  sh^ 
herds) :  the  first  king  of  this  tribe  was  Kobs-lingan,  F.  740.   He 
built  a  brick  fort  at  Cheniamangalam.    He  formed  some  tanks,  and 
left  others  unfinished.    In  his  time,  his  feudatories  built  several  forts 
with  bricks  in  different  places,  as  AMupur^  PeldcupuTf  Cvpam^  CoMry 
ftc    He  formed  channels  to  bring  down  streams  for  irrigation  from 
mountain  springs ;  among  which  the  one  named  KohUmgan  Jtm  r^ 
mains  to  this  day.    He  ruled  with  great  equity.     Afterwards,  F.  800, 
Narasinoa  Uditar  became  viceroy,  the   Maharayer  of  AnaeomUdf 
VijaymMgaromy  and  Pennaamdai  sent  an  army  against  the  aforesaid 
Kobilinoan,  and  having  conquered  the  country  he  delivered  it  over  to 
Narasinoa  Uditar  to  be  held  as  a  fief  sending  tribute  to  the  rdyer. 
A  donation  was  made  to  a  fime  or  temple,  Sal.  Sac.  1832  (A.  D.  1410). 
About  this  time  the  rija  of  Vamdiwaih  named  Bhupati  rXyer  Uditar 
ruled  according  to  an  inscription  dated  in  Sal.  Sac  1341.  Vira-vijata 
RATRR  was  also  ruler  over  that  district   Vallala  rater  ruled,  F.  750. 
He  made  additions  to  the  shrine  at  Trinomalu     He  paid  tribute  to  the 
rdyer.     After  he  fell  the  country  being  divided  among  petty  chieft 
became  subject  to  Crishna-drva-ratrr.     He  sent  a  great  army  into 
the  Cmmatky  said  to  have  consisted  of  100,000  men,  under  the  eommaad 
of  chiefs  named  Vaitapa  natakrr,  Tvbaki,  Crisbnapa  natakrr, 
VijATA     Raghava    natakbr,    Bud  Vrnkitapa  natakir.     In  F. 
870  Vantapa  natakrr  came  and  collected  tribute  extensively.    He 
.  encamped  near  VeUore.     The  chief  at  ChUtoor^  and  other  petty  chiefs 
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of  the  Timiamumdalam  had  an  mtemew  with  hhn.     He  fixed  their 
rate  of  tribute.     Mention  is  nuide  among  others  of  Bomma-reddi  of 
Caiastru     The  rdyer's  general  afterwards  went  to  Ginjee.   The  chiefs 
of  the  CholtMnandalam  had  an  interview  with  him,  and  their  tribute  was 
also  settled.     Vaiyapa  kataker  continued  at  Ginjee  with  his  army. 
He  gave  it  in  charge  to  the  subordinate  generals  to  go  and  levy  tribute 
on  the  Pawfyaj  Chola^  and  Ckera  kingdoms.  In  Tanjoref  Trichinopoly^ 
Madura  and  Tirurnagari^  the  kings  respectfully  answered  to  the  demand. 
Thus  the  eastern  Carndtaea  (as  distinguished  from  Mysore^   &c.) 
became  subject  to  the  ^rify«r.      He  derived  three  crores  of  rupees 
from  this  country,  and  in  consequence  he  divided  the  whole  into  three 
parts,  under  three  viceroys.    CaisHNAPA  nataker  at  Ginjeey  govern- 
ed the  country  homNeUore  to  the  river  Coleroan;  Vijata  Raohava 
at  TanjarCf  grovemed  the  fertile  country  washed  by  the  Cawery  river ; 
and  to  Venkitapa  nataker,  was  assigned  the  country  south  of  the 
latter.  Notices  follow  of  the  proceedings  of  these  viceroys.  A  Muham- 
madan  coalition  was  formed  against  the  rayer»     The  principal  vide- 
roy  of  the  latter  was  recalled,  with  his  troops ;  and  Tubaki  nayakbr 
theneeforward  assumed  independency  at  Ginjee.     His  successors  with 
their  dates  and  proceedings  are  mentioned.     The  last  of  them  Appa 
NATAKER  is  described  as  weak  and  vicious  to  an  extreme.      He  came 
to  the  throne,  F.  1030,  and  in  his  time  a  Muhammadan  confederacy, 
the  formation  of  which  is  ascribed  to  the  treachery  of  B6mma  r£ja  of 
Chingrleputi  brought  down  a  deluge  of  Muhammadan  troops  into  the  low- 
er Camaiie.   The  siege  of  Ginjee^  and  its  capture,  after  great  resistance 
are  described  with  considerable  force  and  spirit,  and  at  much  length  as 
the  author  is  writing  about  his  native  place.  The  proceedings  of  Vijata 
Raohava  at  Tanjore  are  alsoslluded  to :  he  purchased  peace.     Tiru- 
MALA  katakbr  of  Modurtiy  by  the  assistance  of  the  CoUaries  routed 
and  repelled  the  Muhammadans,  who  returned  discomfited  to  Ginjee. 
Irruption  of  the  Mahrattas    into  the  country.      Seizure  of  Tanjore. 
Tribute  imposed  by  them  on  other  places.     Proceedings  of  Sivafi  in  the 
lower  Canuitie.    Arrival  of  the  English  at  Chennapatnam  (Madras  J» 
Notice  of  other  Europeans.    From  this  time  forwards,  there  is  a  minute 
and  generally  correct  detail  of  the  proceedings  of  the  English  and  French 
in  connexion  with  the  nabob  on  the  one  part,  and  Cbunda  saheb»  ftc« 
on  the  other  part     The  French  capture  of  Crmjee  is  circumstantially 
steted.    The  whole  of  the  connected  and  subsequent  transactions  are 
interwoven  with  details  as  to  motives  on  the  part  of  native  princes, 
such  as  perhaps  our  English  historians,  who  have  gone  over  the  same 
groimdy  may  not  have  so  folly  known.    Hyder  Ali  and  Tippo*s  pro* 
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oeedings  are  fidly  described;  and  the  eominaiiding  interest  of  ihe  nar- 
rative  may  be  considered  to  close  with  the  final  capture  of  Sertngapo' 
iam^  and  its  celebration  at  Madrcu*  The  author,  however,  conti- 
nues his  narratiTe  onwards  a  few  years  later ;  and  closes  with  a  reference 
to  the  regulation  of  the  Arcot  country,  and  its  management  by  his 
patron.  Colonel  W.  Maclsod,  as  Commissioner. 

Remark, — In  a  general  retrospect  of  the  contents  of  this  large 
manuscript,  it  appears  that  the  suggestion  of  an  English  gentleman, 
produced  that  rare  result  a  native  Hindu  historian,  writing  under  the 
influence  of  good  sense,  and  in  conformity  to  a  prevailing  degree^  with 
European  notions  of  history.  In  an  abstract  I  have  not  felt  myself 
obliged  to  verify  or  compare  his  dates  and  £bu^  with  other  authorities* 
There  are  probably  some  anachronisms  and  errors ;  but  the  value  of  the 
whole  seems  to  me  considerable,  and  the  eighth  section,  down  to  the 
arrival  of  the  English,  invaluable.  To  me  that  matter  is  new^  and  with 
the  incidential  coincidences  derivable  from  other  papers  in  this  col- 
lection a  narrative  may  now  be  carried  upwards,  with  some  d^free  of 
certainty,  to  the  era  of  Crishna  rayer;  above  which  there  is  only 
a  short  interval  of  anarchy  till  we  reach  the  regular  Chola  government* 
The  whole  manuscript,  but  especially  the  first  half  of  the  eighth  Section^ 
ought,  I  am  of  opinion,  to  be  carefully  translated  and  edited* 

Prof.  Wilson's  notice  of  this  MS.  (Des.  Cat.  VoL  L  p.  199,)  is  as 
follows  :— 

"  XI.  Kemdte^^djakali  a  Palm  leaves,  h  ditto,  c  ditto,  d  ditto.  An 
account  of  the  sovereigns  of  the  Camatic,  After  a  short  notice  of 
Yudhishtira,  and  his  brethren,  and  of  some  Hindu  princes  of  the 
lunar  &mily,  ^e  MS.  gives  an  account  of  the  Mogul  sovereigns  of 
Hindustan,  and  the  family  of  Nizam  All  MS*  6  is  an  abridgmeat*" 

On  reading  this  notice  I  went  to  the  college,  and  searched  for  a  second 
copy  without  succeeding  in  finding  one*  This  copy  is  much  iiyured  by 
insects*  I  shall  be  gratified  if  eventually  I  may  succeed  in  efifocting  one 
completely  restored  copy. 

[  To  be  continued,  ] 

NoTB.  Since  the  above  wat  tet  up  in  type  we  have  received  information, 
that  Mr.  Tajlor*t  analysis  will  be  printed  in  the  Madras  Journal.  This  does 
not  deter  nt  from  publication  inasmuch  as  our  readers  are  for  the  greater  part 
diitinct.  On  the  other  hand  it  is  most  remote  from  oar  wishes  to  be  thought 
guQty  of  forestalling  our  brother  editor.  We  have  both  a  claim  to  the  materials, 
—he  from  his  connection  with  the  place  of  their  deposit — we  from  .  having  re- 
commended their  being  entrusted  to  Mr.  Taylor  for  examination  ;  and  we  should  ' 
be  thankful  to  him  for  the  opportunity  afforded  of  malting' widely  known  the  re- 
sult of  his  succestful  labours.— Ed. 
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m^-^Repori  o»  the  Cmowtehowe  Tree  of  Assam  made  ai  therefuestof 
Captam  JenkimSv  Ageei  to  the  Governor  CreneraL  By  William 
Griffith,  Assistant  Surgeon  an  deputation  with  <^  Bhotam  Mission. 

[Communicated  by  the  Oov^rnment.] 
Agreeable  to  your  instructions  I  proceeded  to  Ferostepoer^  and 
thence,  accompanied  by  Lieut.  Vstch  and  Mr.  Browklow,  to  tlM 
forests  in  which  the  tree  yielding  the  caoutchouc  is  found. 

The  forests  alluded  to,  form  what  is  evidently  the  Tardiy  and  they 
probably  extend  almost  without  intermission,  from  the  western  to  th# 
eastern  extremity  of  the  valley,  at  Ivast  on  its  northern  boundary. 

The  breadth  of  the  forest  tracts  is  variable ;  in  the  parts  we  traversed 
it  was  computed  to  be  between  7  and  8  miles.  The  forests  are  of  a 
decidedly  tropical  character ;  exceptions,  however,  to  this  occur  towards 
the  basis  of  the  hills,  near  which  some  trees  indicative  of  a  temperate 
climate  are  found,  such  as  horse  and  Spanish  chesnuts,  an  alder, 
Hovenia  dulcis.  No  particularly  fine  timber  trees  occurred  with  the 
exception  of  a  solitary  ehaum  tree,  the  Artocarpus  chaplasha  of  Dr. 
Roxburgh.  The  caoutchouc  tree  itself  occurs  very  generally  as  a 
solitary  tree*,  occasionally  however  two  or  three  may  be  found  grouped 
together.  In  size  they  are  far  superior  to  all  the  other  trees,  and  espe- 
cially in  the  extent  of  surface  covered  by  their  branches.  They  cer- 
tldnly  deserve  to  be  ranked  amongst  the  largest  known  trees,  being  pro- 
bably inferior  in  size  to  the  banian  only,  which  may  be  said  to  be  ca- 
pable of  indefinite  extension ;  such  is  the  size  indeed  of  the  caoutchouc 
tree,  that  it  may  be  distinguished  from  a  distance  of  several  miles  by 
its  dense,  immense,  and  lofty  crown.  The  dimensions  of  one  of  the 
largest  were  as  follows :  circumference  of  main  trunk  74  feet ;  ditto 
of  main  trunk  and  the  supports  120  feet ;  ditto  of  area  covered  by 
the  branches,  610  feet;  estimated  height  100  feet  The  trees  appear 
to  be,  so  far  at  least  as  I  have  had  opportunities  of  judging,  confined  to 
the  Tardi,  the  drier  parts  of  which  they  seem  to  affect,  and  they  be« 
come  more  abundant  towards  the  foot  of  the  hills.  They  are  said^ 
'  however,  to  occur  about  some  of  the  villages  in  this  direction ;  if  so,  they 
have  probably  been  planted  there,  at  any  rate  it  is  quite  certain  that  on 
the  southern  side  of  the  valley,  along  which  considerable  spaces  occur 
totally  devoid  of  forests,  they  are  comparatively  uncommon. 

In  the  tracts  of  forests  traversed  by  us  and  which  I  have  said  was 
estimated  to  be  between  7  and  8  miles  in  length,  80  trees  were  seen : 
of  these  by  far  the  greater  number  were  of  large  size. 

*  Thit  tree  ia  known  to  the  AtumeM  by  the  nuae  Borpaekt  to  the  Kliaaiyat 
by  that  of  Ka-gi-ri. 
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As  we  have  reason  for  supposing  that  they  are  equally  abimdant 
throughout  the  districts  of  Chdrdwdr^  some  approximation  to  their  real 
number  may  be  fiMrmed.  llius  taking  the  length  of  the  belt  of  forests 
in  this  district  to  be  80  miles,  and  its  average  breadth  8,  we  may  form 
so  many  sections,  each  of  the  diameter  of  100  yards,  50  yards  being 
the  utmost  extent  to  which  one  is  able  to  see  on  either  side  owing  to  the 
extreme  thickness  of  the  jangal.  In  the  above  thirty  miles  528  sections 
will  be  formed,  and  the  total  number  of  trees,  taking  80  as  the  average 
of  each  section,  will  be  42,240,  and  however  overestimated  this  may 
subsequently  prove  to  be,  it  is  evident  that  the  tree  is  very  abundant, 
since,  even  in  the  in&ncy  of  the  scheme,  300  maunds  of  juice  have  been 
collected  in  30  days. 

Nothing  definitive  can  be  stated  of  the  probable  number  of  trees  in 
the  whole  valley.  It  is  known  to  exist  about  Godlpdra  and  at  Borhdth^ 
on  .the  south  side  of  the  valley,  and  I  think  that  it  will  be  found  to  exist 
along  both  sides,  wherever  a  belt  of  Tur6i*  exists.  I  have  no  doubt 
but  that  AM$am  alone  will,  when  the  value  of  the  juice  becomes  more 
generally  known  to  the  natives,  be  able  to  meet  all  demands. 

The  tre^  likewise  exists  in  plenty  on  the  KhdHya  mountains,  on 
which  it  occasionally  ascends  as  high  as  4500  feet  Mr.  Royle,  in  his 
Illustrations,  p.  336  says,  that  it  does  not  extend  beyond  Panduoy  JaJuUi* 
pur  and  Chirra  Punfif  but  this  statement  is  apparently  made  on  no 
other  grounds  than  that  of  its  not  having  been  then  found  elsewhere. 

The  geographical  range  of  the  tree,  as  far  as  has  been  hitherto  ascer- 
tamed,  may  be  stated  to  be  between  25<'  10"  and  27^  20^  north  latitude, 
and  between  90^  40^  and  95<>  30'  east  longitude.  Throughout  this  space 
it  will  be  found  in  the  densely-wooded  tracts,  so  prevalent  along  the  bases 
of  hills»  and  perhaps  on  their  fiuses  up  to  an  average  elevation  of  22,500 
feet. 

The  attention  of  the  public  was,  it  appears,  first  directed  to  this 
tree  by  the  celebrated  Dr.  Roxbusoh,  a  man  worthy  of  the  estimation 
he  was  held  in  by  government,  both  on  account  of  his  extensive  strictly 
botanical  knowledge  as  well  as  of  that  of  vegetable  statistics. 

The  manner  in  which  this  discovery  was  made  was  given  as  follows : 
«  Towards  the  close  of  1810,  Mr.  Matthew  Richard  Smith  of  Sylhet 
lent  me  a  vessel  there  called  a  turong  filled  with  honey  in  the  very  state 
in  which  it  had  been  brought  from  the  Pdndua  or  Jaintipur  mountains, 
north  of  SylheU  The  vessel  was  a  common,  or  rather  coarse  basket  in 
the  shape  of  a  four-cornered,  wide-mouthed  bottle,  made  of  split  ratans, 

*  lieat  Ybtch  has  since  atoertained  that  ths  tree  ii  as  abandant  in  tb«  dis- 
trict of  MMTwdr,  at  in  that  of  CUrtfwir.; 
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several  species  of  which  grow  in  abundance  amongst  the  abovemen- 
tioned  mountains,  and  contained  about  two  gallons.  Mr.  Smith  observed 
that  the  inside  of  the  vessel,  was  smeared  over  with  the  juice  of  a  tree 
which  grows  on  the  mountains.  I  was  therefore  more  anxious  to  examine 
the  nature  of  this  lining  than  the  quality  of  the  honey.  The  turong 
was  therefore  emptied  and  washed  out,  when  to  my  gratification  I  found 
it  very  perfectly  lined  with  a  thin  coat  of  caoutchouc*/'  Dr.  Roxburgh 
then  mentions  one  or  two  facts,  which  are  consonant  with  the  views  of 
modem  vegetable  physiology,  viz.  *'  that  old  trees  afford  a  better  and  more 
indecomposable  juice  than  young  ones,  and  that  during  the  cold  season 
the  juice  is  better  but  more  scanty  than  in  the  hot.  It  is  extracted  by 
incisions  across  the  bark  down  to  the  wood,  at  a  distance  of  about  a  foot 
from  one  another,  all  round  the  trunk  or  branch  up  to  the  top  of  the 
tree  ;  and  the  higher,  the  more  abundant  is  the  fluid  said  to  be.  After  one 
operation,  the  same  tree  requires  about  a  fortnight's  rest,  when  it  may 
be  again  repeatedf."  The  only  description  hitherto  g^ven  of  the  tree  is 
that  of  Dr.  Roxburgh  ;  it  was  drawn  up  from  young  specimens,  but 
it  is  quite  sufficient  to  enable  one  to  recognise  the  plant.  I  subjoin  a 
sketch  of  the  only  flowering  branch  I  have  hitherto  met  with.  The  roots 
of  this  really  noble  tree  spread  out  in  every  direction  on  reaching  the 
ground,  and  the  larger  ones  are  half  uncovered :  they  occasionally  assume 
the  appearance  of  buttresses,  but  never  to  such  an  extent  as  those  of 
some  other  trees.  The  nature  of  the  trunk  of  this  and  some  other  spe- 
cies of  the  same  genus  is  so  extraordinary  that  it  nu&y  not  be  amiss  to 
make  a  few  remarks  on  its  structure.  It  differs  in  the  first  place  from 
the  ordinary  form  of  trunk  by  its  sculptural  appearance,  and  it  is  from 
this  that  its  extremely  picturesque  appearance  arises. 

The  appearance  arises  entirely  from  the  tendency  of  these  trees  to 
throw  out  roots  both  from  the  main  trunk  as  well  as  from  the  branches, 
and  from  the  extreme  tendency  these  have  to  cohere  with  the  trunk  or 
with  each  other.  If  the  roots  are  thrown  out  from  or  very  near  the 
main  trunk,  they  ordinarily  run  down  its  surface,  and  cohere  with  it 
firmly  and  hence  the  sculptured  appearance  ;  if,  as  happens  in  some,  they 
are  thrown  out  from  the  branches  at  such  a  distance  from  the  trunk 
that  they  do  not  come  in  contact  with  it,  they  pass  down  to  the  earth, 
and  form  what  I  call  supports.  These  attain  their  maximum  of  deve- 
lopments in  the  banian  and  render  the  g^rowth  oFthe  tree  quite  indefinite. 
These  supports  appear  never  to  produce  leaf,  bearing  branches,  so  long, 
at  least,  as  they  remain  attached  to  the  tree.     They  are  generaDy  per- 

•  Roxburgh's  Flora  Indies,  Vol.  III.  p.  543. 
t  RoxBUROH'i  Flora  Indica,  Vol.  III.  p.  544. 
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fectly  ttraight  at  first,  Winning  conical  only  by  divisions  at  the  apex 
when  near  the  earth,  and  by  the  mutual  adhesion  of  these  divisions. , 

Very  g^erally,  it  would  appear,  this  species,  as  well  as  some  others, 
T^etates  in  other  trees ;  its  first  processes  of  gprowth  being  probably  simi- 
lar to  those  of  other  arboreous  dicotyledons.  The  roots,  however  in 
obeying  the  laws  regulating  their  descent,  soon  come  into  contact,  and 
wherever  they  do  so,  a  mutual  and  firm  adhesion  is  the  result. 

A  net  work  is  soon  formed  round  the  tree ;  the  siae  of  its  reticulations 
soon  diminishes  with  the  increase  in  the  number  of  roots  ;  and  at  last  a 
nearly  solid  and  excessively  firm  cylinder  is  formed,  which  encloses,  as  it 
were  in  a  case,  the  tree  which  originally  protected  the  young  seedling : 
to  such  an  extent  is  this  carried  that  the  death  of  the  tree  is  sure  to  oc- 
cur sooner  or  later. 

In  such  a  case  as  this  the  %-tree  has,  it  may  be  said,  no  trunk  at  all 
oompanble  to  ordinary  trunks,  which  result  from  growth  in  an  ascend- 
ing direction.  In  these  they  originate  firom  the  aggregation  and  cohe- 
sion of  roots,  or  from  growth  in  a  descending  direction.  One  may 
hence  readily  imagine  how  easily  such  trees  may  overtop  aD  others,  for, 
if  they  vegetate  on  a  tree  60  feet  from  its  base,  it  is  at  once  obvious  that 
this  distance  is  an  actual  gain  in  height  over  all  the  others.  Such 
instances  are  perhaps  the  only  ones  in  which  epiphytes  destroy  the 
plants  on  which  they  grow.  They  may  indeed  be  denominated  parasitical 
epiphytes.  As  might  be  expected  the  seeds  are  indifferent  as  to  the 
species  of  tree  on  which  they  vegetate :  it  is  not  uncommon  to  find  two 
fig-trees  entwined  in  a  close  embrace. 

Dr.  Roxburgh  was  aware  of  this  manner  of  growth,  but  he  appears 
to  have  only  seea.  palmyra  trees  enclosed  in  the  way  I  have  endeavoured 
to  explain.  The  tendency  to  throw  out  roots  is  so  excessive  in  the  Ficus 
elastica,  that  any  section  through  the  back  of  the  trunk  or  the  supports 
of  sufficient  depth  to  reach  the  wooded  structure,  is  sure  to  occasion  their 
appearance.  These  roots  or  radicles  are  distinctly  continuous  with  the 
outer  fibres  of  the  last  formed  wood,  and  so  many  are  thrown  out  that 
the  lower  extremity  of  a  transverse  section  of  a  support  not  unfrequent- 
ly  assumes  the  ^pearance  of  a  very  coarse  tail.  The  union  between  the 
root  commences  by  abrasion,  and  although  I  have  not  yet  examined  sec- 
tions with  refer^npe  to  the  degree  of  intimacy  of  union,  I  have  but  little 
doubt  but  that  each  union  is  an  instance  of  true  and  spontaneous  grafU 
ing. 

The  inflorescence  of  this  tree  remains  to  be  explained,  particularly  as 
it  would  at  first  sight  appear  to  be  totally  different  from  that  of  any 
other,  and  because  such  forms  unless  reduced  to  ordinary  types,  confuse 
t2 
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the  minds  of  beginnen.  By  the  old  school,  ihe  only  one  yet  known  on 
this  side  of  India,  and  which  even  in  England  has  too  many  adTocateSy 
each  instance,  almost,  of  anomalous  fonn  is  at  once  elevated  into  a  dis- 
tinct or  mt  generis  formation,  as  if  nature  in  her  wonderful  workings 
had  no  distinct  plan. 

This  was,  and  is,  the  great  &ult  of  the  Linnsan  School  of  Botany^ 
and  it  is  continually  causing  curious  and  really,  at  this  period,  quite  in- 
excusable  mistakes.  If  we  turn  over  the  pages  of  Roxburgh's  Flora 
Indica,  which  relate  to  this  genus,  we  shall  find  that  the  fruit  is  describ- 
ed before  the  flower — described  in  fact  before  it  can  possibly  exist* 

That  which  Roxburgh  called  the  fruit  is  the  inflorescence,  and  con* 
sists  of  a  hollow,  more  or  less  closed  receptacle,  on  which  minute  flowers 
of  different  sexes  are  arranged.  A  receptacle  on  which  a  number  of  flowers 
is  situated,  is  by  no  means  uncommon,  and  I  may  point  out  £uniliar  in- 
stances in  the  thistle,  artichoke,  dandelion,  &c.  in  which  the  receptacle 
may  be  said  to  be  almost  at  its  maximum  of  development.  Frequent 
instances  of  such  enlarged  receptacles  occur  in  the  natural  order  to 
which  the  fig  belongs,  particularly  in  Dorttenie^ 

In  all  these  the  receptacle  is  more  or  less  flat ;  were  we  to  take  one  of 
these  flat  recept^les  and  so  dispose  of  it,  that  it  shall  become  closed 
except  at  its  apex,  we  shall  have  an  inflorescence  similar  to  that  of  a  fig 
the  scales  found  at  the  aperture  of  which  are  analogous  to  the  scales 
visible  outside  the  heads  of  the  beforementioned  instances,  and  which» 
as  is  well  known,  form  the  edible  heart  of  the  artichoke.  A  fig  may 
therefore  be  compared  with  the  head  of  a  compound  flower,  however 
different  it  may  appear  at  first  sight  to  be*. 

The  last  point  I  have  to  notice  with  reference  to  these  plants,  is 
that  they  are,  more  especially  the  peepul,  frequently  infested  by  some 
parasitesf. 

The  juice  is  procured  from  transverse  incisions  made  in  the  larger 
root,  which  I  have  mentioned  as  being  half  exposed.  The  incision 
reaches  the  wood,  or  even  penetrates  it,  but  the  flow  of  the  juice  takes 
place  in  these  instances  from  the  bark  alone. . 

Under  the  incision  a  hole  is  scooped  out  in  the  earth,  in  which  a  lea& 
folded  up  into  the  shape  of  a  rude  cap,  is  placed;  for  this  purpose  the 
leaves  of  Phrynium  capitatum  of  Linn^us  seem  to  be  preferred. 

*  A  fig  migbt  be  proved  almost  to  be  an  artichoke, 
f  M.  Db  Candollb  reasoning  on  the  sapposition  that  no  ]>araaiteB  existed  on 
treee  furnished  with  milky  joice,  conrtructed  an  ingenious  theory,  which  I  haTS 
long  known  to  be  in?alidated  in  the  instance  of  the  jack- tree. 
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This  plan  is  sunple,  and  far  tuperior  to  that  of  inciting  the  trunk 
as  it  ensures  gpreater  cleanliness*  The  krger  roots  are  preferred  in  ad- 
dition to.their  being  half  exposed,  for  yielding  a  richer  juice. 

The  fluid  on  issuing  is,  when  good,'  nearly  of  the  consistence  of 
ereanif  and  of  a  very  pure  white. 

Its  excellence  is  known  by  the  degree  of  consistence,  and  the  quantity 
of  caoutchouc,  on  which  this  would  appear  to  depend,  is  readily  ascer- 
tained  by  rubbing  up  a-few  drops  in  the  palm  of  the  hand,  when  the 
caoutchouc  rapidly  becomes  separated.  By  kneading  this  up  again,  it 
rapidly  becomes  elastic. 

Many  incisions  are  made  in  one  tree.  The  juice  flows  rapidly  at 
first,  hut  the  rapidity  diminishes  After  a  few  minutes. 

It  is  said  to  flow  Cutest  during  the  night :  it  continues  during  two 
or  three  days,  after  which  it  ceases,  owing  to  the  formation  of  a  layer 
of  caoutchouc  over  the  wound* 

The  quantity  obtainable  by  the  above  method  from  a  single  tree  has 
not  yet  been  exactly  ascertained.  Some  of  the  natives  affirm  that  four  or 
even  five  maunds  may  be  procured;  others  only  give  one  ghurrah  full 
or  ten  seen  as  the  amount  procurable.  From  the  slowness  with  which 
it  flows,  I  should  consider  half  a  maund  to  be  a  fair  average  produce 
of  each  bleeding.  The  operation  is  repeated  at  the  expiration  of  18  or 
20  days.  Assuming  the  rate  of  half  a  maund  to  be  nearly  correct, 
20,000  trees  will  give  as  the  aggregate  of  four  bleedings  12,000  maunds 
of  caoutchouc,  that  is  if  Dr.  Roxburgh's  proportion  of  this  product  to 
aqueous  matter,  via.  15  j  ox.  to  50,  be  correct. 

I  should  however,  observe  that  the  proportion  of  caoutchouc  in  the 
American  juice  is  given  by  Dr.  Faraday  as  45  in  100*,  or  nearly  one 
in  two.  On  the  excellence  of  the  Assamese  products  as  compared  with 
that  of  America,  it  does  not  become  me  to  pronounce.  If  strength,  elasti- 
city, clearness  and  freedom  from  viscidity  as  well  as  from  foreign  matter 
be  test  of  excellence,  then  this  product  may  be  considered  superior  to  any 
other  hitherto  manufactured.  Nothing  can  in  fact  well  exceed,  at  least 
in  these  points,  the  best  specimens  manufactured  by  Mr.  Scott.  It  has 
been  pronounced  by  persons  resident  in  Calcutta  to  be  excellent,  and  the 
only  objection  that  has  hitherto  been  raised  against  it  on  eufficient  ex^ 
afMnaiiwn  is  that  of  Mr.  Bell,  who  says  it  snaps.  But  if  by  this  we 
are  to  understand  snapping  from  being  allowed  to  return  to  its  original 
dimensions  from  the  state  of  tension,  the  objection  amounts  to  an  excel- 

*  iieehamc^9  MMffaiine,  24,  440.  Mr.  Scott  finds  that  the  proportion  Ttriei 
from  foar  to  liz  parti  in  10,  the  Tariatioo  depending  probably  on  the  part  of  the 
tree  from  which  the  jaice  is  extracted. 
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lence.  Mr.  McCosh  has  indeed  declared  it  to  be  inferior  to  the  South 
American  article,  but  this  decisive  judgment  has  evidently  been  made 
on  casual  examination  of  perhaps  the  worst  possible  specimens.  Deci- 
sions such  as  these  are  totally  inadmissible  in  any  work,  much  more  so 
in  the  one  alluded  to*  which  from  the  materials  placed  at  the  author's 
disposal,  should  at  least  have  been  correct. 

On  the  points  of  comparative  excellence  of  the  two  products  we  shall 
soon,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  be  set  at  rest.  Lieut.  VETCHf  has  submitted  nu* 
merous  excellent  specimens  to  the  London  Caoutchouc  Company,  and  Mr. 
Scott  and  Mr.  Brown  low  are  engaged  on  a  series  of  experiments, 
which  promise  complete  success. 

It  is  to  be  hbped  that  samples  may  be  sent  to  the  Society  of  Arts, 
whose  reports  on  all  these  subjects  are  so  excellent  and  so  readily  and 
obligingly  furnished.  I  think,  however,  it  is  desirable  that  Dr.  O'Shaugh- 
NESST  be  requested  to  draw  up  an  analysis  both  of  the  Assamese  and 
American  products,  as  that  analysis  would  at  once  set  at  rest  the  com- 
parative amount  of  caoutchouc  as  well  as  of  its  solubility. 

As  this  tree  promises  to  become  an  important  soiu*ce  of  revenue,  all 
possible  precautions  should  be  taken,  to  ensure  the  present  stock  from 
injury,  and  to  increase  the  number  of  trees  so  that  the  province  may  be 
able  to  meet  any  demand.  With  reference  to  the  first  point  it  will  be 
quite  sufficient  to  limit  the  bleedings  to  the  cold  months,  so  that  during 
the  season  of  the  greatest  activity  of  vegetation,  the  trees  may  remain 
unmolested,  and  this  is  more  particularly  necessary  from  our  having 
reasons  for  supposing  that  the  juice  will  be  during  the  period  alluded  to 
much  less  rich  in  caoutchouc.  •  I  would  thereforepropose  the  interval 
between  April  1st  and  November  1st  as  the  season  of  rest.  The  size 
of  ^  the  tree  being  such  as  to  preclude  any  possibility  of  great  injury 
resulting  from  the  abstraction  of  the  juice,  the  bleedings  if  indeed  it  be 
possible  to  limit  them,  may  recur  at  intervals  of  one  month. 

The  best  check,  however,  to  over-depletion  will  be  the  rigorous  re- 
jection of  all  over  thin  juice.  The  plan  now  adopted  for  the  extraction 
of  the  juice  needs  no  modifications,  for  it  is  simple,  effectual  and  cleanly. 
For  increasing  the  number  of  trees  the  formation  of  plantations  wiU  be 
necessary.  The  sites  chosen  for  these  should  be  both  in  the  forests 
themselves  as  well  as  in  and  about  those  villages  which,  from  being  situ- 
ated near  the  edge  of  the  forests,  may  seem  adapted  to  the  end  in  view. 

*  Medical  Topography  of  Anam, 

t  It  cannot  be  too  well  known,  that  it  is  owing  to  the  exertions  of  this  officer 
that  the  existence  of  this  ?Alaabie  tree  in  abundance  hat  been  ascertained. 
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Hiere  is  every  reason  for  supposing  that  this  tree  presents  every 
fiunlity  for  multiplication  by  division,  and  probably  the  plan  pursued  by 
the  natives  with  the  peepul  will  be  effectual  for  this  purpose :  a  branch  is 
chosen  of  the  thickness  of  a  man's  thigh»  and  of  a  height  of  15  or  20 
feet ;  all  its  branches  with  the  exception  of  one  or  two  at  ihe  apex  are  to 
be  lopped  off  clean,  and  the  wounds  to  be  plastered  over  with  clay.  The 
cutting  is  to  be  planted  out  at  the  commencement  of  spring,  that  is  in 
March  or  April*. 

The  jangal  must  be  cleared,  but  not  so  much  so  as  to  expose  the  cut- 
tings to  the  full  influence  of  the  sun.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that 
the  tree  is  one  which  requires  an  immense  space,  should  rearing  from 
seed  be  resorted  to,  which  however,  can  scarcely  be  necessary  ;  it  must 
be  remembered  also,  that  the  most  favorable  situation  for  ensuring  their 
vegetation  would  appear  to  be  on  other  trees,  and  they  should  be  so. 
placed  as  not  to  be  Hable  to  be  removed  either  by  rain  or  wind.  Some 
manure  should  be  placed  with  them  so  as  to  imitate  as  much  as  possible 
that  with  which  they  are  generally  supplied  by  birds. 

The  substance,  caoutchouc,  is  a  widely  disseminated  constituent  of 
v^etable  fluids.  It  has  hitherto,  I  believe,  been  found  only  in  plants 
with  milky  juice,  although  its  presence  in  all  plants  yielding  such  fluid 
remains  to  be  proved.  The  presence  of  caoutchouc  in  silk  has  been, 
I  believe,  attributed  to  the  nature  of  the  fluids  of  the  plants  on  which 
the  caterpillars  feed:  but  this,  although  applicable  to  the  mulberry 
plants,  can  scarcely  hold  good  with  the  various  species  of  Tetranthera  on 
which  the  Moonga  feeds,  or  with  the  castor-oil  plant  the  chief  food  of 
the  Eria,  which  in  A^scun  does  not  ^pear  to  yield  milk.  Milky  juice  is 
often  characteristic  of  certain  ^Bunilies,  but  often  not :  its  presence  is  fre- 
quently of  importance,  as  it  often  affords  valuable  indications  of  affinity. 
It  is  remarkable  that  it  is  almost  unknown  in  the  grand  division  of 
Monocotyledonous  plants.  The  &milies  in  which  its  presence  may  be 
said  to  be  universal  are  Apooquea,  Asclepiadea,  Campanulacea,  Sobelia- 
cea,  and  the  great  division  of  Compositss,  Chichoracea,  of  which  the  let- 
tuce is  a  familiar  example.  It  is  of  common  occurrence  in  Euphorbiacea, 
and  Tulicea,  which  orders  may  be  looked  on  as  the  grand  sources  of 
caoutchouc  Thus,  in  addition  to  our  Indian  plants,  the  American  caout- 
chouc is  supposed  to  be  produced  by  Cecropia  peltata  which  belongs  to 
Urticea,  and  the  Ule  tree  ofPapantla,  from  which  the  caoutchouc  of  that 
country  is  obtained,  is  supposed  to  belong  to  the  same  orders.  I  must, 
however,  observe  that  Baron  Humboldt  objects  to  the  supposition  of 

^  For  this  information  I  am  indebted  to  Captain  JiMxivi. 
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Cecropiapdtata  yielding  the  Jmeriean  caoutchooc,  as  its  jiace  it  diffi- 
cult to  inspissate*. 

The  order  Euphorhiacea  would  likewise  appear  to  supply  a  large 
quantity.  Thus  Dr.  Lindlt  informs  us  that  the  true  caoutchouc  ia 
fiimished  by  Siphonia  elastica»  Hevia  quidncusis  of  Aublbt,  a  Surinam 
aad  Brazilian  tree ;  and  it  is  from  a  tree  of  this  order  that  *  substance 
resembUng  caoutchouc  is  procured  in  Sierra  Lemie* 

Some  Apocqueas  are  also  reported  to  produce  good  caoutchouef  ;tihus 
Aricola  elastica  produces  the  caoutchouc  of  SunuUra ;  and  it  is  fcom, 
this  plant  that  caoutchouc  has  been  produced  in  Penang  and  exported 
to  England j:.  Willughbeia  edulis  is  likewise  an  Indian  plant  from 
which  caoutchouc  has  been  produced,  but  Roxburgh  says  it  is  of  indif* 
ferent  quality ;  unless  I  have  been  misled,  good  caoutchouc  is  obtained 
from  Nerium  grandifloreum  of  Roxbuagh. 

It  is  probably  equally  abundant  in  Asclepiadea ;  one  plant  of  which 
order  Cynanchum  albifloreum  has  been  stated  to  yield  it  of  excellent 
quality  in  Penang.  Mr.  Rotle  seems  inclined  to  attribute  the  great 
tenacity  of  the  fibres  of  some  plants  of  both  these  orders  to  its  presence, 
but  this  supposition  seems  to  me  of  very  doubtful  accuracy§* 

It  is  to  these  orders  therefore,  viz.  Tritecia,  Euphorhiacea,  Apocquea^ 
and  Asclepiadea  that  I  would  beg  to  direct  particular  attention.  The 
relative  values  of  the  various  caoutchoucs  is  still  open  to  investigation. 
The  relative  values  of  the  milky  juice  as  sources  of  caoutchouc  depend 
on  their  freedom  from  viscidity,  and  this  is  very  readily  ascertained  by 
rubbing  up  a  few  drops  in  the  palm  of  the  hand :  in  freedom  fimn  this 
material  nothing  can  well  exceed  the  juice  of  the  Ficus  elastica. 

Too  much  attention  in  fact  can  scarcely  be  paid  to  all  plants  afibrd«« 
ing  milky  juice ;  as  in  the  event  of  a  diminution  in  quantity  from  the 
present  sources,  chemists  may  possibly  devise  some  means  of  extracting 
it.  from  those  materials,  which  at  present  are  disregarded.  This  of 
course,  only  holds  good  provided  the  assumption  that  the  juiee  of 
all  plants  of  a  milky  nature  contains  caoutchouc,  proves  correct.  A 
historical  retrospect  of  caoutchouc  may  be  found  in  the  Mechanic's  Maga- 
zine, vol.  24,  page  434.  In  this  the  opinions  of  Dr.  Anderson,  out  he 
probable  future  extensive  utility  of  this  substance  are  given  at  lengtii ; 
the  author  however  appears  to  consider  these  views  fis  ovenhawn,  and 

*  Lindlt*!  Tntrodnction  to  Nataral  system  of  Botanjf  p.  176. 
f  Lindlt's  InstructionSr  p.  300. 

X  Rotlb's  lUostrations,  p.  329,  under  Baphorbiacea,  and  p.  270,  aader 
Apoequea. 
i  RoTLB*s  lUvstrationt,  p.  274* 
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they  are  to  certKmlyi  if  we  look  to  tlie  modiu  operandi  propoaed  by 

Dr.  AN0SB8ON. 

But  if  we  loek  to  the  late.  tmproreHienta  l^  which  thia  anbstaace  ia 
rendered  tolarabl j  manageably  we  can  scarcely  imagine  any  limit  to  ita 
^hcre  of  naeftybieaa.  If  it  be  limited,  it  will  be  owing  to  the  fact  thai 
the  snpi^lieB  cannot  meet  the  demand  It  ia  well  known  that  the  da* 
niand  for  thia  article  has  called  into  eiistenoe  the  London  Caontehouc 
Company^  and  their  attention  appears  to  haye  been  directed  towards  India 
by  Mr.  Rotlb  (to  whom  this  empire  will  very  probably  be  nnder  very 
great  obligations)  and  to  Aaam  in  particular  by  Professor  Sblden* 
It  is  mnch  to  be  wished  that  all  communications  regarding  new  products 
of  value  should  be  very  ezptidty  lor  it  is  bnt  seldom  that  in  this  country 
opinions  of  vahie  are  to  be  obtained.  The  phm  recommended  by  the 
caoutchouc  oommittee,  viz. ;  thai  of  forming  the  caoutchouc  into  bottles 
is  perhaps  the  worst  that  could  be  recommended :  it  is  bad  fit>m  its  great 
tedioiisness  and  laborionsneaa,  bad  firom  its  causing  the  blackening  of 
the  caoutchouc,  and  bad  from  its  not  obviating  the  viscidity  of  this  when 
exposed  to  the  sun.  And  it  may  reaaonably  be  asked  of  what  possible 
use  the  form  of  bottles  can  be  when  the  bottle  is  not  meant  to  hold  a 
Sphitign  bnt  to  becofloe  one*. 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted  thai  the  handsome  presumn  proposed  by 
thia  eempmj  shoidd  have  been  limited  to  caoutchouc  prepared  in  tlM 
South  American  manner:  the  premium  should  have  been  open  to  any 
form  of  manufacture  and  limited  only  with  reference  to  quality.  The 
same  plan  has  of  course  been  followed  by  the  Agri- Horticultural  Society 
of  Calcutta,  with  this  difierence  that  the  reward  is  much  smaller,  indeed 
so,  when  compared  to  the  extravagant  rewards  allotted  to 
jnroducia  of  cmnparatively  no  value  and  in  many  cases  of  rather 
viaionary  attainment.  In  att  such  cases,  Societies  would  do  well  to 
proportion  the  amount  of  rewards  to  the  amount  of  value.  I  am  not 
awnre  whether  the  juice  itself  is  in  demand  c  this  is  certain  however,  thai 
with  s%ht  precautions  it  will  keep  for  a  very  leikg  time. 

The  preseiice  cf  petroleum  in  abundance  along  the  southern  boundary 
of  the  valley  may  possibly  suggest  another  mode  of  exportation,  but 
there  are  it  appears  to  me  considerable  objections  to  the  exportation  of 
this  valuable  substance  in  any  other  form  than  that  now  practised.  In 
conclusion  I  would  beg  to  apologize  for  the  very  imperfect  nature  of  this 
report,  but  my  means  of  observation  have  been  limited,  and  the  stock  of 

*  The  atelessoesf  of  the  plan  alluded  to  at  once  itruck  both  Lieatenant 
Ybtch  and  Mr.  Scott,  who  were  led  to  pay  attention  to  the  caoutchouc  i^oin 
the  eaotftehoaa  upmpaajF's  eiraular. 
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informaiioa  hitherto  laid  before  the  public  is  certainly  sufficiently  scanty* 
Mr.  Scott  having  very  obligingly  furnished  me  with  a  series  of  spe- 
cimens ilhistrating  the  relative  advantages  of  his  various  modes  of  pre- 
paration.    I  have  the  honor  of  submitting  them  for  inspection. 

The  numbers  refer  to  Mr.  Scott's  extensive  series  of  experiments, 
which  throw  much  light  on  these  important  articles,  and  which  are  adifi* 
.tionally  valuable,  from  the  readiness  with  which  this  gentleman  has  ren- 
dered them  available  to  all  in  Assanu 

No.  10  Juice  formed  into  a  mass  without  any  care. 
6  Juice  dried  upon  a  non-absorbing  surface. 
3  Juice  dried  upon  an  absorbing  surface. 
9  Juice  worked  up  in  the  hand,  bleached  in  water,  and  subjected 

to  a  pressure  of  about  4  maimds  to  the  square  foot. 
8  Juice  worked  up  with  the  hand  and  not  bleached. 
.  7  Juice  boiled  with  an  equal  quantity  of  water  and  subjected 
to  a  similar  pressure ;  this  has  been  exposed  to  the  sun 
without  deterioration. 
5  Juice  boiled  in  a  smaller  quantity  of  water,  and  subjected  to 
the  same  pressure. 

1 1  Prepared  from  equal  parts  (3  iv.)  of  juice  and  water,  with  4 

oz*  of  diluted  sulphuric  acid  of  the  Edinburgh  Pharmaco- 
peia :  less  acid,  however,  will  destroy  the  coloring  matter. 

12  Juice  prepared  with  concentrated  sulphuric  add. 


IV. — Notices  on  the  different  systems  of  Buddhism^  extracted  from  the 
Tibetan  authorities.    By  Alexander  Csoma  Korosi. 

Sdngyd  is^^^^  *  Sangs-r,gyas),  is  the  generic  name  for  express- 
ing the  Supreme  Being  or  intelligence  in  the  Buddhistic  system.  This 
term  corresponds  to  the  Sanskrit  BtMha.  In  Tibetan  it  denotes  the 
most  peifect  being,  that  is  pure  (or  clean)  from  all  imperfectimis  and 
abounds  in  all  good  qualities. 

There  are  three  distinctions  with  respect  to  the  essence^  the  substance 
or  body  of  Buddha  ;  as 

1.    Dharma  kdya    (ibWjff — chhos-kyi-tku) ;    2.   Samhhogkdya 

mdnk&ya  (|IQI'^5' ff — 8prul-pahi-#ku).  The  first  as  the  primary  essence 
of  all  things,  is  denominated  by  several  names ;  as,  A'di  Buddha 
(OT'*r§'^^'V'4'V); — Samanta  Buddha  5l«i"5^i^E;'t/, — Swabhdva 
XJCs'm^f  self-produced,  or  self-existing;  Dhamusdhdiu  ibV*£'S§C^> 
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Uie  root  of  an  tihingi ;  iq*i^.  M<r^*S*(Q|*^  ^  ^'uia  of  JUuui ;  2ia|*e*S|^ 

the  ham  of  all  things ;  J^IS'T'SN'^  existing  without  the  three 

times,  or  without  b^^ning  and  end. 

To  the  Sambhogkaya  belong  the  Dhydni  Buddhas  of  five  kinds,  the 
chief  of  whom  is  Vairochana  (or  Berotsana,  as  the  Tibetians  pronounce 
it,  called  by  them,     ^<f*C4X*^c;'<r4i^ — rnam-per-snang-mdsad :  the 

iUmnisator.     These  are  the  attendants  of  A'di'Buddlui. 

To  the  third  or  Ntrmankdya  belong  the  several  incarnations  of 
Buddha.  Immense  is  the  number  of  such  Buddhas  that  have  appeared 
in  former  ages  in  the  several  parts  of  the  universe.  In  this  age  (styled 
the  happy  age)  the  number  of  incarnations  of  Buddhas  is  one  thousandf 
four  of  whom  have  appeared  hitherto,  and  the  rest  are  to  come  hereafter. 
Tlioagh  there  are  mentioned  many  Buddhas  as  having  appeared  and 
having  taught  their  doctrines,  yet  in  the  modem  Buddhistic  system  every 
thing  is  attributed  or  referred  to  Shakya,  who  is  supposed  (by  the 
Tibetans)  to  have  lived  about  one  thousand  years  before  Jesus  Christ. 

The  different  systems  of  Buddhism  derived  from  India,  and  known 
now  to  the  Tibetians  are  the  following  four. 

1.  VMhdshikay  (s'^^*lf — bye-brag-pa.) 

2.  Sauiriniika^  (If  ^^^q— «ido-^«de->pa.) 

3.  Yogdchdrya  (^QI'qS'i.'W^'M  ®'  <WN' J  f^ — ^nial-^byor- 
apyod-pa,  or  sems-tsam-pa). 

4*    Madhydmika  (^g*if  ^y— ctvu-ma-pa). 

The  first  consists  of  four  principal  classes  with  its  subdivisions.  They 
originated  with  Sha'kta's  four  disciples;  who  are  called  in  Sanskrit^ 
Ra'hula,  Ka'shyapa,  Upa'li,  and  Katya^ana. 

1.  Ra'hula   (Tib.  V'^^4*Q^^ — sgra-^chan-Msin),  the   son  of 

Sha'kya.  His  followers  were  divided  in  four  sects.  They  recited  the 
Sutra  on  emancipation,  in  Sanskrit ;  they  affirmed  the  existence  of  all 
tilings ;  they  wore  on  their  religious  garb  from  twenty-five  to  nine  narrow 
pieces  of  cloth.  The  distinctive  mark  of  this  class  was  an  utpala  padmc^ 
(water-lily)  jewel,  and  tree-leaf  put  together  in  the  form  of  a  nosegay*. 

2.  Ka'shyapa  (^t;^'ift; — Hod-srung),  of  the  brahman  caste.    His 

followers  were  divided  into  six  secU.  They  were  called  the  "  great 
community."  They  recited  the  Sutra  of  emancipation  in  a  corrupt  dialect. 
They  wore  on  their  religious  garb  from  twenty-three  to  three  pieces  of 
narrow  cloth ;  and  they  carried  a  shell  or  conch  as  a  distinctive  mark  of 
their  school. 

*  May  not  these  notes  explain  tha  marki  on  our  Buddhist  ooiat?— Ed. 
u  2 
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8.  Upa'li  (Tlb.^Tt|X'Qlii— Ny6-Wir-4khor),«f  the  StAdru  tribe. 
His  foDowen  were  divided  into  three  sects.  They  recited  the  emaoci* 
pation  S<!itra  in  the  language  of  the  flesh-eaters^  Pish&chika.  They 
wore  on  their  religious  garb  from  twenty-one  to  five  pieces  of  narrow 
cloth.  They  carried  a  sartsika  flower  as  a  mark  of  thdr  school.  They 
were  styled,  ^*  the  class  which  is  honored  by  many." 

4.     Katta  YANA    (Tib.  ^I%$S — K£tyahi-bu),  of  the  Vaisya  tribe. 

His  followers  were  divided  into  three  sects ;  they  recited  the  emandlpa<« 
tion  Sutra  in  the  vulgar  dialect.  They  wore  the  same  number  of 
narrow  pieces  of  cloth,  as  the  former  class,  and  they  had  on  their  garb 
the  figure  of  a  wheel,  as  the  distinctive  mark  of  their  schooL  They 
were  styled :  "  the  class  that  have  a  fixed  habitation,"  sia|<V*^$^*c^* 

The  follower^  of  the  Vaibhdthika  system,  in  general,  stand  on  the 
lowest  degree  of  speculation.  They  take  every  thing  in  the  scriptures 
in  their  most  vulgar  acceptations ;  they  believe  every  thing,  and  will 
not  dispute.     Secondly,  of  the 

2.     SautrdHka  school  («r^'j^'S^ — fndo-^e-pa),  a  follower  of  the 

Suirtts*  There  are  two  classes,  the  one  will  prove  every  thing  by 
authorities  contained  in  the  scriptures,  the  other  by  arguments. 

8.  The  third  division  is  that  of  the  Yogdehdryth  (li*>;*QgX^«^^t^— 
nalp/lbyor-spyod-pa,  or  iii»CN^i*f^ — sems-tsam-pa.)  There  are  count- 
ed nine  subdivisions  of  this  school.  The  principal  works  on  this  system 
arereferredtoA'RTASANOA/QC9S|fr^*^£14V*i/^)  in  the  7th  century, 
about  of  our  era.  There  are  in  the  Kdh^gyur  several  works  of  his,  and 
of  his  followers,  explanatory  of  the  Yogdchdrya  system.    Lastly,  the 

4.     Madhydmika  school,  (^^^$^^14 — Z>vu-ma-pa,  they  that  keep  a 

middle  way.)  This  is  properly  the  philosophical  system.  It  originated 
withNAGAKjuNA(^*|ri^ — Alu-sgrub),  400  years  after  the  death  of 

Shakya.  His  principal  disciples  have  been  A'rya  Deva  and  Buddha 
FALiTA.  There  are  in  the  Stan-gyur  several  works  of  them  on  the 
Madhydmika  system.  Some  learned  pandits  in  India  have  united  this 
system  with  that  of  the  Yogdchdryai^A  BoDHisATWA(or  Shanta  rak- 
fiHiTA  has  done)  in  the  8th  century,  and  afterwards  Atisb  a  in  the  llth. 
Chandra  Ki'ati  a*i;|'?|^<V5^,  wrote  a  commentary  on  the  original 

work  of  Naga'rjuna  ;  as  also  sevenl  other  works  introductory  to,  and 
explanatory  of,  the  Madhydmika  theory.  In  all  the  higher  schools 
in  Tibet  these  works  are  now  the  chief  authorities  in  all  controversiee 
relating  to  the  Madhydmika  system. 
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Sram  amoBf  tiM  fonr  theoriai  abore  tpedfied,  ottly  Ite  two  last  are 
pluIoM^lneaUthe  two  first  beisg  rather  dogmadcal,  or  foUowiag  implicitly 
scriptural  authorities.  AccordLog  to  the  riews  of  some  writers,  there  is 
little  difference  between  the  Yogdchdtya  and  the  Madhydmika  theories 
also^  as  some  have  united  them ;  except  that  the  former  is  more  prac- 
tical and  the  latter  more  theoretical  or  speculative  (dealing  with  too 
many  abstract  t^rmsy  and  minute  discriminations).  In  the  Do  class  of 
the  Stan-gyur»  there  are  many  volumes  containing  works  explanatory  of 
both  these  systons.  But  they  can  be  understood  only  by  the  learned,  the 
generality  of  the  religious  persons  (or  the  clergy)  prefer  to  read  Tan- 
trika  works,  the  Dulv^  and  some  tracts  of  the  Do  class  of  the  K&h-gyun 

The  above  mentioned  systems  are  well  known  to  many  of  the  learned 
in  Tibet ;  but  there  are  likewise  many  who  are  acquainted  only  with 
their  names* 

There  is  another  distinction  (with  which  the  Tibetians  are  more  ikmi- 
liar,  and  which  is  taken  from  the  scriptures)  with  respeet  to  the  prin* 
cif^es,  on  which  the  scriptural  works  are  founded ;  that  of  ^a|'Z4*C|S«r 
Th%-pa-j^8um ;  S.  Tri-ydnamy  the  three  vehicles.  Accordingly  all 
Buddha  scriptures  are  calculated  for  the  lowest,  the  mean  or  middle, 
and  the  highest  capacities ;  for,  they  contain  low  or  vulgar,  middle,  and 
high  principles  to  be  known  by  such  as  a^ire  to  any  degree  of  perfection. 

Some  writers  have  used  the  name  of  ^*  Lim-rim,"  degrees  of  way  (to 
perfection),  considering  men  on  three  different  degrees  of  intellectual 
and  moral  capacity ;  as,  men  of  little,  middle,  and  highest  capacities. 
Under  this  title  there  are  now  in  Tibet  (among  those  of  the  G^luk-pa 
sect)  several  manual  works  on  the  principles  of  the  Buddhistic  religion* 
Among  these  **  Lam-rims"  the  most  esteemed  and  the  most  compre- 
hensive is  that  of  TsoNKH  A-PA,  a  celebrated  Lima,  who  flourished  in  the 
beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century. 

According  to  the  Lim-rim,  there  are  three  d^ees  of  principles  with 
respect  to  the  theory  of  the  Buddha  faith. 

1.  Men  of  vulgar  capacity  must  believe  that  there  is  a  Grod,  there  is 
a  future  life,  and  that  they  shall  therein  have  the  fruits  of  their  works  in 
this  life. 

2.  Those  that  are  on  a  middle  degree  of  intellectual  and  moral 
capacity,  besides  admitting  the  former  positions,  must  know,  that  every 
compound  thing  is  perishable,  that  there  is  no  reality  in  things ;  liiat 
evayimperfectioii  is psjo, and  that  deliveranoe  from  pain  or  bodily  exis- 
tence^ is  fins!  l^appiness  or  beatitude. 

d.  Those  of  the  highest  capacities,  besides  the  above  enumerated 
•rticlesy  know  that  from  the  body  or  last  object  to  the  supreme  soul. 
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nothing  is  euBting  by  itself,  neither  can  be  said  that  it  will  continue 
always,  or  cease  absolutely ;  but  that  every  thing  exists  by  a  d^endent 
or  causal  connection  or  concatenation. 

With  respect  to  practice,  those  of  vulgar  capacity  are  content  with  the 
exercise  of  the  ten  virtues.  Those  of  a  middle  d^ree,  besides  the 
fulfilling  of  the  ten  virtues,  endeavour  to  excel  in  morality,  meditation, 
and  ingenuity  or  wisdom.  Those  of  the  highest  capacities  besides  the 
former  will  perfectly  exercise  the  six  transcendal  virtues. 

With  respect  to  their  summum  bonum. 

The  first  seeing  the  miseries  of  those  suffering  in  the  bad  places  of 
transmigration ;  as,  in  hell,  Yiddksy  and  beasts,  wish  to  be  bom  among 
meny  the  cuurs  and  the  gods* 

Those  of  the  second  class,  not  contented  with  the  happiness  of  the 
former,  wish  for  themselves  only  to  be  delivered  entirely  from  pain  and 
bodily  existence.  Lastly ;  these  regarding  as  pain,  every  bodily  exis- 
tence, in  whatever  region  of  the  world  it  be,  aspire  to  final  emancipation, 
and  wish  to  arrive  at  the  supreme  perfection,  that  they  may  become  able 
to  help  others  in  their  miseries. 

Such  distinction  in  speculative  Buddhism,  as  that  of  the  SwtMbhdmkOf 
Auhwarikay  Rdrmikoj  and  Ydtnika  does  not  exist  in  Tibetan  books 
(except,  perhaps,  among  the  Nyigma-pa  sect,  who  are  said  to  possess  yet 
several  volumes  that  have  not  been  printed  in  the  Kih-gyur  and  Stan-gyur 
collections,  but  which  may  be  found  in  Tibet  both  written  and  printed, 
among  the  people  of  that  sect),  although  there  are  many  works  in  the 
Stan-gyur  containing  materials  on  the  several  doctrines  or  tenets  of  those 
philosophical  schools. 

-  The  ancient  philosophical  sects  in  India  mentioned  frequently,  and 
partly  described  in  the  Tibetan  books,  especially  in  the  Stan-gyur  volumes 
are  as  follows : 

1.  Grang8-chen-pa(^c;4Sf*^aj'C^ — Sdnkhya  in  Sanskrit).  The  Bud- 
dhists have  adopted  much  of  this  school.  In  the  J^  and  ^  volumes  of  the 
Do  class  in  the  Stan-gyur,  there  is  an  accoimt  of  the  six  schools  (and 
of  others  also)  in  ancient  India. 

2.  Che-prag*pa  (gqc|*V — S.  Vauheihika)* 

3.  Rig-chet-pi  (^«I'S^'^ — 5'  V^datitika). 

4.  Shot>p£-p&  (sdS'^'M* — ^*  Mimdruaka), 

6.    Jigten-gy£ng-phen-pi  (qF*l'^4'4«;'Q^^'«|— S.  Lokdyata). 
6.    Those  that  take  Vang-chuk  (^xnc;-g  q — S.  Ishtcara)  for  the  first 
principle. 
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7.  They  that  take  Tsliangs-pi    (4c;V*^  Brahmd)f  for  the  first 
principle. 

8.  They  that  take  Khyib-juk  (aii*Ql|S{ — S.  Vuhnu)^  for  ditto. 

9.  They  that  take   Skyes-hn  (^^'3 — S.  Paruiha)^  for  ditto. 

10.  They  that  take  gTsovo  (K\i^—8.  Pradhdna)  for  ditto. 

11.  They  that  take  time  ( ji^— S.  Kdla),  for  ditto. 

12.  The  atomists  or  they  that  take  rdul-phran  (^  Qi'^<|)  the  atoms 

for  the  first  principle  of  the  existence  of  the  world.     There  are  yet  some 
others  also. 

The  general  principles  of  practical  Buddhism  with  a  follower  of  this 
fiiith  in  Tihet,  are  such  as  follow. 

1.  To  take  refuge  only  with  Buddha. 

2.  To  form  in  his  mind  the  resolution  of  endeavouring  to  arrive  at 
the  highest  degree  of  perfection,  to  be  united  with  the  supreme  intelligenoe. 

3.  To  prostrate  himself  before  (the  image  of)  Buddha ;  to  adore  him. 

4.  To  bring  offerings  before  him,  such  as  are  pleasing  to  any  of  the 
six  senses  ;  as,  light,  flowers,  garlands,  incenses,  perfumes  ;  all  sorts  of 
edible  and  drinkable  things,  (whether  raw  or  prepared,)  stufb,  cloths.  See. 
for  garments  and  hanging  ornaments. 

5.  To  make  musick,  sing  hymns,  and  utter  praises  on  Buddhat 
respecting  his  person,  doctrine,  love  or  mercy,  his  perfections  or  attri- 
butes ;  his  acts  or  performances  for  the  benefit  of  all  animal  beings. 

6.  To  confess  one's  sins  with  a  contrite  heart ;  to  ask  forgiveness  of 
them,  and  to  declare  sincerely  not  to  commit  such  afterwards. 

7.  To  rejoice  in  the  moral  merits  of  all  animal  beings,  and  to  wish 
that  they  may  contribute  them  to  obtain  thereby  final  emancipation  or 
beatitude. 

8.  To  pray  and  exhort  all  the  Buddhas  that  are  now  in  the  world 
to  turn  the  wheel  of  religion  (or  to  teach  their  doctrines)  and  not  to 
leave  soon  the  world,  but  to  remain  here  for  many  ages,  (Kal^iu,)    ' 


V. — Enumeration  ofHwtorieal  and  Grammatical  Works  to  he  met  with 

in  Tibet.     By  the  same. 
Works,  containing  historical  matter,  may  be  found,  in  Tibet,  under 
the  following  names : 

1.  Lo'gyus  (^i  (V  ^'^gy^y  meaning  annals,  chronicle,  history. 

2.  Tam-gyut (^s\^9\^ ^K.  gtam'rgyud)^  tradition,    oral  account, 
traditional  history.     (S.  A'khydnam.) 
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8.     Ch'hos-fung  (^bV^QBc;*  Ch*hos^b^ng)f  origin  anci  progtera 
(of  the  elements)  of  the  (Buddhistic)  religion. 

4.  Tokjfhot  (%  s\^*z^fi  t^   r^o^t-br;W),  properly  a  judictoos  saying  ; 
memoir,  reflections,  critique,  biography. 

5.  Ndn^thdr  (^a(f  *gx  man^thar)^  properly  emancipation,  liberation, 
biography,  legend. 

6.  Grung  (^c;<v  Grungs),  a  fable,  fiction,  fabulous  history. 

7.  Ston-pw  (^y^'^^  Bstan-TUis)i  chronology,  or  calculation  of 

some  events  or  epochs  occurring  in  the  sacred  volumes. 

To  the  first  class  or  ^lo^gyui"  may  be  referred  the  following  works, 
on  account  of  their  contents  being  of  a  historical  character. 

1.  Jlfint-Ap<l6uf»(9f&'7^^Q'Q39r  mJ-fM-bAraA-h6tfm),  an  historical 
work,  composed  by  Srong-tsan-oampo  ^  ^^'Xt-^^'VC'^  Srono- 
jBtsan*^86AM-po),  a  celebrated  king  in  Tibet,  in  the  seventh  century  of 
the  christian  erau 

2.  Pdchna-thamg-ifik  (c|c ^ac^^W*)  Padma-ihang'^ig)  another  his- 

•I 

torical  work,  written  in  the  eighth  or  ninth  century,  in  the  time  of  Khri* 
Srongde'-tsan  (|5'^«;'ifQ'XlJ^)  by  an  Indian  guru,  called  in  Tibe- 
tan Padma  JuNG-N£/  (qx'Qg  c;^C|djv)>  ^  Sanskrit  Padma  Sambhavm. 

3.  Kd-thdngdi-nd  (H^qQ'flC^'i^^),  by  the  before  mentioned  guru, 
and  by  some  Tibetan  translators  or  lotsavas,  in  five  parts,  containing 
biographical  notices  of  princes,  queens,  chief  officers,  pandits  and  lotsa- 
vas or  Tibetan  translators. 

4.  Kyt-tiyt«^(t5«|'§c;0>  ancient  writ  or  chronicle,  compiled  by  the 

ancient  Tibetan  translators. 

5.  Ytk'zhung'ch'hen'fno,  (^«|'«|j|c;'i«i'ai),  containing  Indian  his- 
tory from  AsoKA  (^^C;a|'9/^  mya-nan-med,  in  Tibetan)  a  king,  (who 

lived  one  hundred  and  ten  years  after  the  death  of  Shaky  a,  and  had  his' 
residence  at  PdUaliputra  and  Dehli)  till  the  time  of  Pratita  Se'na  (in 
the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century  of  our  era). 

Other  historical  works  are  known  under  the  following  titles : 

6.  Kd-tsik-cKhen'mo  (q^Q'Jb'^N'db^'*!)- 

7.  Kd'cKheni-kd'k'hol^-ma  (q'qQ'ab^A/'t|'qQ'Qli'<3I'#r). 

8.  Gyel-rah-pag'sam-jon-'shing  (S^'XtJ^V'SH'^'^^'T^^ik'^c;')^ 

9.  She-cha-rapsal  (^^V'S'X^^'^NQ]). 

10.-  Gyel  r^-sahfai-^milong  (^Q|^XXfN'^N59'i9Q*9rQ}C;*)«. 
11.  Bod-kyi'yik-ts'ang  (iqi^'g'^^'ic;*)*  Tibetan  records.- 


jkyA  monastery* 

14.     GyMyik'iiang  ( t^'^ipii^O'  Chinese  records,  tnnsUted  by 

BLaua  rin-ch*hbn-graos-pa. 

There  are  in  Tibet  some  historical  fragments  under  this  title,  Gitm 
fpA  (siVf*8^)»  traditional  history,- also. 

Under  this  title,  ek'nas-jung  (ibW'Qj  c;*)*  Elements  of  religion,  or  the 
origin  and  progress  of  the  Buddhistic  religion,  there  are  seversl  works 
in  Tibet,  according  to  the  different  authors.  As  by  NrL-PA,  by  Bu- 
s,TON ;  the  CVoMJung  of  the  BArsA-gdiaffu^  sect,  that  originated  in 
the  eleventh  century ;  ditto  of  the  Bruk^pa  sect,  by  Padma  karpo. 

Under  this  name :  **  TokskoT  (ic|«V*i^  &  Avaddna)^  there  are 

many  historical  fragments  both  in  the  Klh-gyur  and  Stan-gyur  (espedally 
in  the  9if  or  thirtieth  Tolume  of  the  Jfdo  class  of  the  K&h-gyur,  mostly  of 
a  legendary  character.  But  besides  these  there  are  also  true  narrations. 
The  following  work  is  of  a  mixed  character  of  this  kind:  MQIQ  lif*- 

p*hahH^ul^fyi-^iokjfho€r — Description  of  Shambhala  (afribukms  countiy 
and  city  in  the  north  of  Ana  J.  And  a  memoir  on  pliaks-ynl  (&  A'rya 
ii»a  or  India,in  general),  written  by  PAM«K;H'BBiff  Paldam  tb-shbs,  the 

great  Lama  at  Ta$hi  Iwnpo  {:m!fi^*%9C^)  in  1775. 

Under  this  name:  ^nim,  tUir**  'i^«r*9X,  there  are  many  historical 
works  in  Tibet,  containing  narratives  of  the  life  of  any  great  personage, 
uthelifeof  SHi^KTA,  inamdoor«u^ni,called  i'&JL*XQ|'y  {gya-ckev 
rol-pa)  or  **  LaUta  vUtara"  in  Sanskrit.  As  also  in  the  J/do  styled 
<|^ah*S4X'Qic;*i;|  ^kon'par-ping'vai  his  appearance  in  the  world  (in  a 
religious  character). 

To  this  class  belong  the  following  works,  as :  T>pagA>ia$n^k'hri-^hing 
(^C|C|*T|4V«r*||'^0>  by  Dos-VAni-I>vANG-po  (S.ShMbh0ndraj9  trans- 
lated from  Sanskrit  The ''  mam-fhar**  or  legendary  narratire  (contained 
in  the  Yuian-'gyur)  of  eighty-four  persons,  in  ancient  India.     How  they' 
were  emancipated,  or  acquired  preternatural  Acuities.  ' 

1^  ^^'£|X  mam-thar,  of  the  sixteen  principal  disciples  '(ff)aj^*t^$i| 

nitan)  of  Sh^ta. 

Hie  hundred  acts  of  Sha'kta  comjnled  by  Taranatba,  a  Tibetan 
Lama,  in  the  seventeenth  oentury. 
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The  twelTe  sets  of  Shakta«  by  Srono-tsan-gambo,  in  the  Mani' 
kahum. 

The  **  skyes-rabs-^rgya-pa"  or  one  hundred  new  births  or  regenera- 
tion8»  by  a  Lama  of  the  Kannapa  sect. 

There  are  in  the  Dulva  biographical  notices  of  several  princes  wealthy 
citizens,  and  other  illustrious  persons,  in  ancient  India. 

Amongst  the  Grungs  (^c;4v)  or  fabulous  narratives^  the'*'  Kesdr 

Chungs"  (j^^i^I.*  V  c;^)  or  fabulous  history  of  Kbsar  a  warlike  andent 
king  in  central  Asia,  is  much  celebrated  in  Tibet. 

On  Stati'fis  (Br  q^j^  ^^)  or  astronomical  calculations  of  some  events 

or  epochs,  occurring  in  the  sacred  volumes  or  Shjstras,  there  are  like- 
wise several  works,  in  Tibet.  Of  this  kind  are  the  commentaries  on 
the  **  KAla  chakra  or  duS'kffi-hk*hor4oy**  in  Tibetan,  made  by  several 
learned  men, — as ;  by  '*  Bu-ston**  (gy^)  in  the  fourteenth  century,  by 

"  Jo-nang-pa**  by  "  ilfk'has-grub"  in  the  fifteenth  century ;  by  "  Panch*- 
heh-Wo-ftzang-chTios-kyi-rgyel-intsTian,"  by  "  Padma  karpo*'— (a  cele- 
brated Lama  of  the  Bruk-pa  sect,  in  the  sixteenth  century. 

Also  a  commentary' on  the  Kala  chakra,  and  the  history  of  the  Bud- 
dhistic religion,  written  in  Tibetan  by  a  Mongol  Lama  (Sum-bha-shabs- 
trung)  in  the  last  century. 

The  **  tUis'kyi'Yihfung'Vhwigs"  (§A/*5*<}9Cs*fgc;N)  elements  of 
calculations  by  <<  MK'HAS-ORUB-rGTA-fHTs'Ho"  and  <<  nor^B-zano- 
rcTA-mTs'HO."  The  substance  of  these  works  have  been  embodied  in 
the  <*  BaidurtfOy  Z)karpo"  an  astronomical,  &c  work,  written  by 
**  SANO-RGTAS-rOTA-mTs'Ho,"  a  regent  at  Lassa,  in  the  last  half  of 
the  seventeenth  century. 

List  of  such  Indian  (or  Sanskrit)  gprammatical  works,  as  have  been 
known  to  the  ancient  Tibetan  learned  men,  and  partly  have  been  trans- 
lated into  Tibetan,  or  have  been  only  quoted  by  them. 

The  names  of  these  works  have  been  collected  in  the  last  volumes  of 
the  B,stan-gyur  compilation.  They  are  as  follows :  Pdm^dkaranot  in 
two  thousand  sl6kas;  Mtuha-hhanOf  a  commentary  of  the  former  in 
one  hundred  thousand  slokas,  by  ALu-NOR-roYAS-KHi-Bu" — not  trans- 
lated.   An  abridgment  of  the  two  former  by  Rama  Chandra. 

A  grammar,  in  twenty-four  chapters,  by  Chandra  Gomi* 

A  commentary  on  the  twenty  prepositive  particles^  by  do. 

A  Sutra  on  the  letters,  by  do. 

A  commentary  on  the  letters,  by  Ch'hos-^ktono  (S.  DhermapaU). 

The 'several  oases  of  nouns,  by  Chandra  Gomi,  in  explanatory 
verses. 
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Another  gnmniiiical  work^byZLA-TA-OEAOS-PA.  (S.  Chandra  idrttt.) 

A  commentary  on  the  CKandrapd  by  Pandita  Ratna  Mali,  in 
twelve  thooaand  albkas. 

A  commentary  on  the  former  by  Pandita  PuaNA  Chandra,  in 
thirty  tfaousand  8l6ka8« 

Dm^rngM-mdokiAigrel-^Mf  a  commentary  on  the  verbal  roots*  by 

**  BviNS-KTI-DPOllO-OBYm." 

Tmg'inthahi'h^d-pa  .*  explication  of  the  **  ting"  termination. 

The  mikh-cow  of  desire. 

The  eight  compositions. 

The  Ktildpa  in  fifteen  chapters,  by  Dvang-phyug-.oo*cb'ha. 

Sde-spyod  byd-koroM^  in  five  hundred  sl6kas,  a  commentary  on  the 
Kaldpa^  by  brahman  Ugra  Bhd'ti. 

The  "^Siy*"  &c  &c  of  the  KaldpOy  explained  by  iffjAM-ifPAL- 
«RAoa-PA  (S.  Mm^ukirttiJ, 

A  grammatical  work,  introductory  to  every  speech  or  language. 

A  commentary  on  the  same,  by  a  teacher :  SuBHi^sHA  kirtti. 

A  commentary  on  the  twenty  prepositive  particles,  by  J9vano-po- 
BTIN  (S.  IndradaUa.J 

Thfangs^han-iydkaranti  fqfSaraswoHJ  in  thirty-one  chapters. 

Six  great  commentaries  of  the  former,  and  several  smaller  ones. 

U[jb(un)  and  other  terminations  explained  in  a  Sutra,  by  Dvr-Sino. 

A  Sutra  on  the  |||b(un)  termination,  by  *^  CHANDRA"*-with  a  com- 
mentary  by  the  author  himself. 

A  Sutra  of  roots  in  the  Kulnpa  and  in  the  CAaiM&'apa,4>y  *'  Gang- 
vahi-4r/a-va"  (S.  Pwmna  Chandra  )• 

^  (ti)  and  other  terminations  of  actions,  &c.  explained  by  <{Gah- 
vahi-gprags-pa. 

Collection  of  words  having  the  same  sound  but  different  significa- 
tion.    H^fam^Dtfyangs  (S.  Mar^u^hothaJ  hy&karanahi-r^ta'^a^>hy 

I^ADHU-KIRTTI. 

A  commentary  on  Pinini's  grammar,  by  Rama  Chandra. 

Panini-hywgS'mdo  (the  roots  Sutra,  of  Panini),  by  Pandita  Ajigs- 
med-e,d^. 

On  the  above  enumerated  Indian  grammatical  works,  there  are  some 
oonnnentaries  made  by  the  Tibetans.  As ;  by  '^  B%-8ton-rin-ch'hen« 
grub**  and  "  Zhalu-lo-tsa-va  ch'hos-sk'yong-6sang'«po." 

There  are,  likewise,  in  Tibet,  several  works  teachiiig  how  to  read  the 
Sanskrit  text,  especially  the  mantras.  The  most  common  are  th^se 
(both  the  text  and  the  commentary  on)  written  by  ^  Sanoha  Skri" 
at  SmtT'ihang.  Bnt  there  are  others  alsoa  made  by  Tar^natbA)  by 
Kunlb'os,  by  Ddb'-lx'q89  uid  by  Situpa, 
X  2 
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The  most  andeiit  gnmmatical  work  extant  for  the  Tibetaa  language 
is  that  toade  by  <<  Sambota**  in  the  seventh  centary*  Its  libetaa  name 
is:  ** Lung-du- iton'fM'tumHAu'pa**  and  **  rfTagM^ij^P^ug'fHit"  or 
grammatical  introduction  in  thirty  sldkas,  and  the  adding  of  the  cha* 
racteristic  lett^v  (for  the  formation  of  the  several  cases  of  neans,  BtcJ) 

Both  these  treatiaes  are  very  short,  making  not  more  than  thxee  or 
four  small  leaves.  They  give  little  information,  and  are  interesting  only 
on  account  of  the  grammatical  terms.  But  there  are  now  many  com* 
mentaries  on  this  original  text,  composed  by  the  authors,  whose  names 
here  follow,  as :  Dvu*pA-6Lo-jwd,  Lo-ch'hen-Nam-Mkhah-i^gja-Mts'ho, 
^Nar-thang-lo-tsi-Sangfaa-Shri,  Yar-Abrog-pa-rin-ch'hen-tog,  %6-y^vm- 
tsliul-klirims-Seng^  Pan-ch'hen-^'ser-mdog-chan-pa,  (^>ah-vo'^;tsug- 
lag  H,p'hreng*va,  Zur-Mk'har*va^Lo-gros-rgyal-po,  Rab-Abyams-smra- 
va-chlios-rgysl,  Hol-pa-rab-Abyams,  Sman-lnng-pa-6Lo-moh*hogrdo*rje, 
Zha-lu-lo^si-va-chlioe-skyoi^-Bsang-po,  Yha-lu-paH^h'hos-l^gs,  Byams- 
^Ling*Bsod*nams-mam-r,gyal,  Kun*mk'-hyen-^|[o-Tam*pa.  (These  two 
last  have  commented  only  the  **  Sum^Stehw-pa."  J  Zag-lung-ch'hos-rj^ 
Rab-Abyans-pa-jam-gral,  Klia-rag-sprul-sku,  Drung-yig-Ajam-Dvyangs, 
(these  have  written  answers  to  some  proposed  questions  respecting 
grammar).  Pan-chlien-€?kon-Mch'hog-ch,hos«grag8,  (he  wrote  in  the 
seventeenlii  century,  under  this  title ;  **  lAgM^BMhaA^UMiag  h^ml' 
narhu"  on  sixty-four  leaves.) 

Situ,  or  XrooHrBU-PA  of  Derghi  in  Kham-^ful,  wrote  in  the  last 
century,  on  eighty-six  leaves.  The  title  of  hh  grammar  is :  ^  mAr'Aot* 
pahi'Tagul'Tgifan'fnu^Hg'phreng''mdie$**  (a  beautiful  necklace  of  pearls 
for  a  neck  ornament  of  the  learned). 

There  are  yet  several  other  grammatical  wmrks  on  the  language  of 

Tibet. 

A.  Cs. 


VL^^wtian  of  a  Hill  in  CutUtck  ittppo9ed  to  he  Ukely  to  cantaiH 

CoaL  By  M.  KiTTOE,  Esq. 
[in  a  letter  sddrasssd  to  J.  McClvlland,  Esq.  Secretary  Coal  Committee.] 
I  have  the  pleasure  to  forward  a  sketch  (section)  of  a  hill  called 
^  IfewrdjT  where  I  had  expected  to  find  coal,  but  have  been  unauooess- 
ftd  ;  the  hUI,  kowever,  presents  such  striking  features,  that  I  deem  it 
worthy  the  notice  of  a  geologist,  and  address  you  accordingly.  I  have 
forwarded  spedmens  [a  list  of  which  is  hereto  annexed]  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Aflatic  Soeiet;^,  who  will  deliver  them  to  you  for  examina* 
fion,  alter  wfaidi  I  request  the  fovoor  of  your  informing  me  whether  or 
not  coal  is  likely  to  be  found  benealli  the  vevj  Uatk  slate^  (mailed  K)  ? 
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Aimt,  whaAar  it  w  Vktij  ta  ocor  bcnaath  the  brown  ihte  (J),  in  nm- 
pln  (/  a4udi  (obtaiiwd  fboilscii  or  fifteen  feet  below  the  •urftve  at  % 
vSlage  in  &  Talky  two  miln  inland  Mutfa  from  NliwrJJ,)  I  bare  fcund 
ddieate  Trina  of  eoal  ?  Again,  I  ahonld  feel  graatlj  obliged  bj  your 
giring  nw  inatmetions  aa  to  tbe  nature  oT  the  rocki,  beoeath  (or  near 
to)  wtuch  coal  beds  nanally  occur  in  thi>  country  7  If  there  are  any 
gpeatatsoM  avaflable  in  the  muieum,  I  b^  you  will  obl^  me  by  fof 
warding  aooae  lampka  to  me,  Ubdled,  and  at  the  Mina  time  you  wiU 
&Taar  me  with  the  namea,  fkc.  of  the  different  apeeimeni  now  forwarded, 
lettered  aa  they  are,  my  di^catea  baving  the  tame  labels. 


A  rep^  to  the  above  at  yonr  earUeat  sonTenience  wiU  much  oblige 
your  meet  obedient  aerrant. 
CWftw*,  Nov.  8,  1887. 

<Ko.  I.)  A.  Uwrit*  «(  SBrlin^  tUt  pp.  177-1?8.  Aa.  Rm.  .dan*,  baadad. 
n  OiiMa  prapar  or  Cottaok. 

(J.)  B.  (3.)  C.  Upp«roo»r«ioltb«rockittrtbdoii  Aa  lower  part  of  A* 
rack  nnt  tlio  watar  dctMantiac  lot*  cla;. 

(4.)  B.  {i.)  F.  E»rth  aiiirf  with  olhort  of  a  yeUowl«li  kaa  Hka  fallBr't  urth 
im  tiita  aad  ■ppaannea,  ud  refda|  batweaa  tlu  bUck  tbM  aad  tha  kud  rook. 

(6.)  Q.  Tenkrf  djtB  batwaan  Um  rock  and  tba  *laU  imboddtd  ia  the  fallar'i 
aank. 

A  feia  fa^ac  tkroesh  the  kard  rmk  at  a  Tight  anile  aTcniini  19  feat  thisk, 

(7.)  B.    Yallew  cU;  ilaU  aboTa  Ilia  bronn  ilata. 

(8.)    /.     Brawa  ilate,  MntianalioB  of  the  black. 

(9.)   J.     Piak  ilata,  eoatinaatlDa  of  tka  brown. 

(10.)  X.  Black  *laU  of  thraa  klada,  tka  aoft  bolp|  tka  lovatt. 

01.)  L.  Spedmcai  of  tiM  *ala  which  raa*  tka  wkola  loafth  of  tha  ilata  rackl^ 
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(12.)  AT.  PiMe  foiind  in  tlie  black  tlato. 

(13.)  N.  Sp«eimeii  of  djke  (Terdcal)  through  the  tUte. 

The  other  spedmens  forwarded  are  from  MahdnoM  and  Kutfo&r^. 

(1)  Laterite,  (2)  speekled  rock  ipptreiitlj  Toloaoie,  (3)  ditto  aofter,  (4)  earth 
between  the  tlate  and  rock,  (5)  dike  of  calcareout  tubttimee,  (6)  Ura  ?  (7)  fellow 
clay  slate,  (8)  brown  ilate,  (9)  pink  tlate,  (10)  black  tlate,  (11)  Tcin  of  Tariona 
colors  principally  red,  (13)  dike  through  the  tlate,  (14)  marl  between  the  rocks 
and  the  latfrite,  Tarying  in  thicknett,  (15)  upper  ttratum  of  toil,  (16)  sandstone 
rock  which  continues  for  50  or  60  milet  towardt  Om^am* 

The  above  is  merely  a  rough  sketdi  to  exhibit  the  different  forma- 
tions as  exposed  to  view :  the  whole  is  without  measurement.  The 
extreme  height  of  the  hill  is  about  120  feet  from  the  water  l@irel.  Should 
it  be  required  I  shall  be  happy  to  make  a  more  correct  plan  by  actual 
measurement. 

Newriij  is  about  seven  miles  in  a  direct  line  (due  west)  from  Cuttack ; 
it  is  at  this  spot  that  the  MakaiMtdi  throwing  off  its  branch  called 
the   Kuijooree,  finally  quits  the  hilly  country  and  the  great  valley  ^ 

.  hence  to  SurmooL  Tlfe  natives  look  on  this  curious  rock  as  the  work 
of  **  SivA*'  under  the  denomination  of  *<  Siddh^swar"  to  whom  a  temple 
(of  great  antiquity)  is  dedicated,  and  situated  at  the  top  of  the  rock,  the 
lower  story  of  it>  as  well  as  the* enclosure  or  terraces  are. hewn  out  of 
the  solid  laterite  rock,  in  yhich  there  are  (besides)  several  caves,  for- 
merly inhabited  by  rishU  (ascetics).  The  black  rock  is  exported  to  Poo* 
ree  for  the  purpose  of  making  the  ^*  tUlak,**  or  frontal  mark  of  the 
Hindus ;  the  red,  yellow,  pink,  &c.  &c.  are  used  to  paint  the  houses  in 
the  vicinity.  The  sandstone  does  not  come  down  to  the  water's  edge 
but  rests  on  the  other  rock  at  a  short  distance  inland ;  indeed  the  rock 
washed  by  the  river  extends  but  a  very  short  distance,  when  it  joins  on 
the  range  of  coarse  sandstone  hillocks,  which  extend  to  the  south  to- 
wards the  Chilca  lake,  including  KandgirHy  Kiirdd,  &c.  and  across 

.  the  Mah&nad(  from  Undharkot  on  the  bank,  towards  DakhannCl  in 
a  northerly  direction  ;  westerly,  they  extend  as  far  as  Dhompdragarh 
on  the  right  bank,  and  Barramba  on  the  left.  The  rock  dipping. and 
passing  under  the  bed  of  the  MahdnadU    Many  valleys  or  basins  are 

*  formed  by  these  hills  on  both  sides  of  the  river ;  in  some  places  the  hil- 
locks are  but  QO  or  40  feet  high,  the  beds  of  sandstone  being  com- 
paratively thin,  of  a  coarse  grain,  resembling  gritstone ;  it  has  numerous 
quarts  pebbles  of  all  sizes  imbedded  in  it:  it  usually  rests  on'shinglet 
and  ha»a  superstratum  of  the  same  kind  ;  which  again  appears  to  rest 
on  indurated  day  slate. 
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Note^r^By  Dr.  MeClelkmd. 

The  hill  of  Newrdj  described  by  Mr.  Kittob  in  the  aoeompanying 
letter,  is  situated  seiren  miles  in  a  direct  line  due  west  of  Cutt{ick  near 
the  confluence  of  the  Kutjooree  with  the  Mahdnadi  at  the  exit  of  the 
latter  fix>m  the  hills ;  and  appears  from  an  examination  of  the  small  but 
interesting  collection  of  specimens  procured  by  Mr.  Kittos  to  be,  as  he 
has  accurately  described  it,  volcanic 

The  centre  of  the  hill  is  formed  of  a  massive  dyke  (2,)  thrown  up 
from  below,  and  consisting  of  a  dark  green  trachyte  of  a  somewhat 
coarse  glossy  character  with  minute  vesicles  containing  a  soft  earthy 
matter,  which  is  removed  by  exposure  (6.)  The  lower  portion  of  this 
rock  (3),  where  it  is  exposed  to  the  action  of  air  and  moisture,  decays 
like  green-stone,  yielding  a  similar  clay. 

On  one  side  o(  the  dyke  there  is  an  abrupt  abutment  of  sandstone 
(16),  which  forms  an  extensive  undulating  country  on  the  west,  south 
and  north  of  Newrdj ;  and  on  the  other  side  a  bed  of  drawing  slate 
changing  into  yellow  (7,)  brown  (8,)  red  (9,).and  black  chalks  (10,  10, 
10,)  which  might  be  used  with  advantage  in  the  manufacture  of  paints 
and  pencils.  Mr.  Kittoe  indeed  states,  that,  the  black  drawing  slate  is 
exported  to  Po&r^e  for  the  purpose  of  making  the  tiUdkf  or  firontal 
mark  of  the  Hindus,  and  that  the  other  kinds  are  used  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood by  the  natives  for  painting  their  houses.  I  do  not  think  that 
these  chalks  are  at  all  inferior  (especially  the  black)  to  the  best  kinds 
imported  to  England. 

The  annei^ed  copy  of  Mr.  Kittoe's  sketch  of  the  section  of  Newrij 
lull,  I  have  made  by  using  one  of  his  rough  geological  specimens  of 
black  chalk  instead  of  a  pencil. 

Between  this  last  bed  and  the  dyke,  there  is  a  true  vein  filled  up  ap- 
parently from  above  by  scaly  fragments  of  drawing  slate  and  calcare- 
ous matter  (5) ;  this  rent  has  evidently  been  formed  in  the  centre  of  the 
bin  by  the  elevation  of  the  dyke  from  below,  and  some  distance  from 
this  the  slate  is  divided  by  a  vein  of  a  different  nature  (13)  from  the 
last,  occasioned  by  the  separation  of  the  lower  convex  surface  of  the 
disturbed  mass ;  this  vein  is  composed  of  fragments  of  primary  clay  slate 
mechanically  intermixed  with  plates  of  silvery  mica,  ingredients  which 
must  have  been  derived  from  below. 

Another  interesting  peculiarity,  and  one  for  which  it  is  more  difficult 
to  account  in  this  section,  is  a  vein  of  black  glossy  trachyte,  extended 
obliquely  from  the  drawmg  slate  at  the  water's  edge  across  the  great  dyke, 
dividing  it  nearly  in  a  hprizontal  direction. 
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VII. — Dieeovery  of  the  name  of  Antiochus  the  Greats  m  ttoo  ofih^ 
edkie  ofAsoKA^  kkig  of  IncUa.    By  Jambs  Primsbp,  See.  ^c, 

[Reid  At  the  Meeting^  of  the  7th  March.] 

As  long  as  the  study  of  Indian  antiquities  confines  itself  to  the  illos- 
tration  of  Indian  history  it  must  be  confessed  that  it  possesses  UtUe  attrac- 
tion for  the  general  student,  who  is  apt  to  r^[ard  the  labour  expended  on 
the  disentanglement  of  perplexing  and  contradictory  maxes  of  fiction, 
as  leading  only  to  the  substitution  of  yague  and  dry  probabilities  for 
poetical,  albeit  extravagant,  fable.  But  the  moment  any  name  or  event 
turns  up  in  the  course  of  such  speculations  offering  a  plausible  point  of 
connection  between  the  legends  of  India  and  the  rational  histories  of 
Greece  or  Rome, — a  collision  between  the  fortunes  of  an  eastern  and  a 
western  hero, — ^forthwith  a  speedy  and  spreading  interest  is  excited  which 
cannot  be  satisfied  until  the  subject  is  thoroughly  silted  by  the  exami- 
nation of  all  the  ancient  works,  western  and  eastern,  that  can  throw 
concurrent  light  on  the  matter  at  issue.  Such  was  the  engrossing  in- 
terest which  attended  the  identification  of  Sandracottue  with  Chandra'- 
gupta  in  the  days  of  Sir  Wm.  Jonks  :  such  the  ardour  with  which  the 
Sanskrit  was  studied,  and  is  still  studied,  by  philologists  at  home  after 
it  was  discovered  to  bear  an  intimate  relation  to  the  classical  languages 
of  ancient  Europe.  Such  more  recently  has  been  the  curiosity  excited, 
on  Mr.  Turnour's  throwing  open  the  hitherto  sealed  page  of  the  Bud** 
dhist  historians  to  the  development  of  Indian  monuments  and  Pauranie 
records. 

The  discovery  I  was  myself  so  fortunate  as  to  make,  last  year,  of 
the  alphabet  of  the  DeUU  pillar  inscription,  led  immediately  to  results  of 
hardly  less  consideration  to  the  learned  world.  Dr.  Mill  regarded  these 
inscriptions  as  aU  hut  certainly  demonstrated  relics  of  the  classical 
periods  of  Indian  literature.  This  slight  remainder  of  doubt  has  been 
since  removed  by  the  identification  of  Piyadasi  as  Asoka,  which  we 
also  owe  to  Mr.  Turnour's  successful  researches;  and,  dating  firom 
an  epoch  thus  happily  achieved,  we  have  since  succeeded  in  tradng  the 
name  of  the  grandson  of  the  same  king,  Dasaratha,  at  Gaya  in  thft 
same  old  character;  and  the  names  of  Nanda  and  Ai'las,  and  perhaps 
Vr JA YA  in  the  KaUnga  caves :  while  on  Bactriau  coins  we  have  been 
rewarded  with  finding  the  purely  Greek  names  of  Aoathoclbs  and 
Pantalbon,  faithfully  rendered  in  the  same  ancient  alphabet  of  th« 
Hindus. 

I  have  now  to  bring  to  the  notice  of  the  Society  another  link  of  the 
same  chain  of  discovery,  which  will,  if  I  do  not  deceive  myseU^  create  a 
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jet  gtnmgeir  degree  of  geainl  interest  in  die  labours,  and  of  confidence 
in  the  deductions,  of  cor  antiquarian  members  than  any  that  has 
preceded  it.  I  feel  it  so  impossible  to  keep  this  highly  singular  disco- 
very to  myself  that  I  risk  the  imputation  (which  has  been  not  unjustly 
cast  upon  me  in  the  course  of  my  late  imdig^sted  disclosures)  of  bring- 
ing it  forward  in  a  very  immature  shape,  and  perhaps  of  hereafter  being 
obliged  to  retract  a  portion  of  what  I  advance.  Yet  neither  in  this,  nor 
in  any  former  communication  to  the  Society,  have  I  to  fear  any  material 
alteration  in  their  general  bearing,  though  improvements  in  reading  and 
translation  must  of  course  be  expected  as  I  become  more  familiar  with 
characters  and  dialects  unknown  for  a^^cs  past  even  to  the  natives  them- 
selves, and  entirely  new  to  my  own  study. 

A  year  ago,  as  the  Society  will  remember,  Mr.  W.  H.  Wathkn, 
of  Bombay,  kindly  sent  me  a  reduced  copy  of  the  facsimiles  of  the  in- 
scriptions on  a  rock  at  GittMr  fGirinagara)  near  Junagarh  in  CrU' 
jeraiy  which  had  been  taken  on  cloth  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson,  president 
of  the  Bombay  Literary  Society.     He  also  sent  a  copy  to  M.  Jacqoet 
of  Parity  which  I  dare  say  before  this  has  been  turned  to  good  account. 
After  completing  the  reading  of  the  pillar  inscriptions,  my  attention 
was  naturally  turned  to  these  in  the  same  character  from  the  west  of 
India,  but  I  soon  found  that   the  copy  sent   was  not   sufficiently  well 
done  to  he  thoroughly  made  out ;  and  I  accordingly  requested   Mr. 
Wilson  to  favor  me  with  the  &csimile  itself,   which  with  the  most 
libeml  frankness  he  immediately  sent  round  under  a  careful  hand  by 
sea.    Meanwhile  Lieut.  Kittok  had,  as  you  are  also  aware,  made  the 
important  discovery  of  a  long  series  of  inscriptions  in  the  same  charac- 
ter at  a  place   called  DhauUy  in  Cuttack.     These  were  in  so  muti- 
lated a  state  that  I  almost  despaired  of  being  able  to  sift  their  contents  ; 
and  they  were  put  aside,  at  any  rate  until  the  more  promising  portion  of 
my  labour  should  be  accomplished. 

I  had  just  groped  my  way  through  the  Gt»*nar  text,  which  proved 
to  be,  like  that  of  the  pillars,  a  series  of  edicts  promulgated  by  Asoka, 
but  essentially  different  both  in  language  and  in  purport;  when  I  took 
up  the  CuUack  inscriptions  of  which  Lieut.  Kittob  had  been  engaged 
in  making  a  lithographic  copy  for  my  journal.  To  my  surprise  and  joy 
I  discovered  that  the  g^reater  part  of  these  inscriptions  (all  indeed  save 
the  first  and  last  paragraphs  which  were  enclosed  in  distinguishing 
flrames),  was  identical  with  the  inscription  at  Gimar  /  And  thus  as  I 
had  had  five  copies  of  the  pillar  inscription  to  collate  together  for  a  cor^ 
rect  text,  a  most  extraordinary  chance  had  now  thrown  before  me  two 
copies  of  the  rock  edicta  to  aid  me  in  a  similar  task !  There  was  however 
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on^  grett  Ttriwice  in  the  iMrall«U«--lar,  while  the  pdhn  were  almost 
identical  letter  for  letter>  the  Gimar  and  Cutimck  testa  turned  oat  to 
be  only  so  in  tulutancef  the  language  and  alphabet  having  both  verj 
notable  and  characteristic  differences. 

Having  premised  thna  much  in  explanation  of  the  manner  of  my  dis- 
ooyeryy  I  most  now  quit  the  general  subject  for  a  time,  to  single  out  the 
particular  passage  in  the  inscriptions  which  is  to  form  the  theme  of  my 
present  communicatian. 

The  second  tablet  at  Gimar  is  in  very  good  preservation;  every 
letter  is  legible,  and  but  two  or  three  are  in  any  way  dubious.  The 
paragraph  at  Anoattuma  which  I  found  to  correspond  therewith,  is  far 
from  being  in  so  good  a  state;  nevertheless  when  the  extant  letters  are 
interlined  with  the  more  perfect  Gimar  text,  as  in  the  accompanying 
copy,  they  will  be  seen  to  confirm  the  most  important  passage,  wlule  they 
throw  a  carroborativie  evidence  upon  the  remainder,  and  give  a  great  ded 
of  instruction  on  the  respective  idioms  in  which  the  two  are  couched. 

The  edict  relates  to  the  establishment  of  a  system  of  medical  admi« 
pistration  throughout  the  dominions  of  the  supreme  sovereign  of  India, 
one  at  which  we  may  smile  in  the  present  day,  for  it  includes  both  man 
a»d  beast;  but  this  we  know  to  be  in  accordance  with  the  fiutidious 
humanity  of  the  Buddhist  creed,  and  we  must  therefore  make  doe  al* 
lowance  for  a  state  of  society  and  of  opinions  altogether  different  from 
our  own. 

I  here  present  the  whole  paragraph  in  the  old  character  as  it  stands 
at  Gimary  following  it  up  with  an  interlined  transcript  in  the  roman 
character,  so  as  to  place  under  one  view  the  parallel  texts  from  opposite 
sides  of  India. 

See&md  Tablet  at  Gimdr. 

^'\^J  JL0-  ^rTUfi"  rOAJL  bX  ^^K'^hji  )\k'U\}'t  H'Jf  1 

LrbDld  JCiaitUA'ld  UtU/fid  JLAJLAlrjf  rOAA 
UfbAld    TCbXJid    BJId     b-jld    J/AO/A  Ir(J 

Aid    TDliA"  bfrf'/fj,  b(b  BlrCl- 
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Tke  tofiM  m  AMtoffH  dWttc<w»  wUh  the  Dkauli  eopy  ihUrttned** 

SsiTats  Tijitemhi  devinatnpiyasa   Piyadasino  ra^O|    evama- 

Savata  fnmitamH  devanampiyaaa  Piyadasine 

papaTantesa,  jatb&   Choda,    Pi^^s  Satijaputo,     Ketalepato, 


i-Tambapan^i,     Antiyako      yoka  rajaje        vapi        (Ui 

AhTiYOKM    n&ma    yon  a  lajaya   vapi  (...ca 

Aktiyakasa  simiDO  rajano),  savata  dev&uaropijafia  Piya* 
Antiyakasa  eamanta  Idjine)  savaia  devinampiyasa  Piya* 
daisino  ra^o  dwe  ckikicliba  kai&  ;^-maDii8a  cbikiehbi  cha  pasii 

dasine  •« chiki 

cbikicbha  cha  :  oeudbaai  cba,  jani    manampagitii  cba   paad* 

eha dk&ni  Ani    munUo ni  paeu 

pagim         eba.      Yatayala     nfati,     aatata    piripiiini  cha 

4^pcgdn&ni  eha         aia-^^id      naikU    ^o pAiApiiA 

rop&piiioi  eba ;  in4Uni  eba  pfaalani  cha  ;    yata  jata    nisti, 

iopapiid    cha:  mtf ^ 

Mivata  h&rapitiui  ehu  ropapitioi  eha.    Patbeem       kdpi 
eaia  hAiopitA    eha^  i&pdpit&      cha.  ma  (gesuj  udapanhni 
eha  kbdnipiti  ;       vacbbft  cha  ropapiti  ;  pari   bhog&ya 

cha  khan&pitanif    lukhani  cha     lopapitani     pa(i    bhog&ya 
pasu  maDQsanam. 
p ififtfn, 

TramkUumm 

«<  Everywhere  within  the  conquered  provinces  of  rija  Pitadavi  the 
beloved  of  the  gods,  as  welt  as  in  the  parts  occupied  by  tiie  fUthfoly 
such  as  CholOf  Pi^at^  SaHyafutra^  and  K€kdaputf%  even  as  fto*  as 
Tambapanni  (CeyUmJ — and  moreover  within  the  donunions  of  An- 
TiocHUS  the  Greek,  (of  which  AntiochuI'  geaerals  are  the  ralers,)-^ 
everywhere  the  heaven-beloved  rija  Piyadasi'b  double  system  of  inie>- 
dical  aid  is  established; — ^both  medical  aid  for  nieit,  and  medical  aid 
flsr  animals :  together  with  medicaments  of  all  sorts,  which  are  suitable 
for  men,  and  suitable  for  animals.  And  wherever  there  i*  not  (snch 
protision)-^"in  all  such  places  they  are  to  be  prepared,  and  to  be  planiad: 
bodi  root-drugs,  and  herbs,  wheresoever  there  is  not  (a  prMsion  of 
Ihem)  in  all  such  places  shall  they  be  deposited  and  planted. 

And  in  the  public  highways  wells  are  to  be  dug,  and  trees  to  be 
planted*  for  the  accommodation  of  men  and  animals." 

*  t  reMfTe  tht  lithographed  facsimile  antil  next  mont^. 
T  8 
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Many  things  are  deserving  of  comment  in  this  short  edict.  To  begin 
in  due  order  ;— 

The  opening  words  which  are  equally  well  preserved  in  both  the 
Gimar  and  the  Dkauli  inscriptions,  will  be  remarked  to  differ,  in  th^iwo 
examples,  only  in  a  single  letter  (disregarding  of  course  the  variation  of 
the  inflection,  which  we  shall  see  by  and  by  to  be  peculiar  to  the  dialect 
of  each  place,  and  constant  throughout) ; — ^the  former  text  reads  Savata 
vijitamhi  equivalent  to  the  Sanskrit  savatra  vijite,  *  every  where  in  the 
conquered  (country)'  whereas  the  latter  has  savaia  vimatamei  (S.  vimate) 
throughout  the  inimical  (in  religrion)  country*.  This  difference  is  incon- 
siderable ;  and  both  expressions  will  contrast  equally  well  with  apdpa* 
vantesu  {S^apapavatevJ  *  in  the  sinless-like,'  or  Uhe  provinces  containing 
the  believers.*  Of  the  places  enumerated  as  belonging  to  the  latter  divi- 
sion,  unfortunately  one  list  only  is  preserved,  and  we  are  unable  to  identify 
any  of  their  names  with  certainty,  except  the  last.  Choda  may  indeed  be 
the  Ckola  kingdom,  and  Pi4a  the  country  named  in  the  Brahmanda 
Puranaf ,  as  Pidika  in  the  same  list  with  ChdUea  :  but  in  what  part  of 
India  situated  does  not  very  clearly  appear.  Satytipdto  and  Ketalaputo 
are  equally  unknown ;  unless  the  latter  be  Ketorapuri  of  Wilfoed— 
hod.  Tahneswar.  The  former  seems  rather  an  epithet  of  some  ^  holy  city' 
of  the  time.  Our  only  certain  landmark  then  is  Tamhapantfit  the  ancient 
name  of  Ceylofh  spelt  exactly  in  the  same  manner  as  in  the  Pali  text  of 
the  Mahdvansa  yiaX  published  by  Mr.  Turnour.  The  Greek  name  of 
this  island,  Taprohaney  as  Dr.  Mill  has  elsewhere  observed^,  seems 
rather  to  be  taken  from  the  Sanskrit  Tamra-pdni,  which  is  also  the 
true  Singhalese  name  for  the  same  place. 

But  the  principal  fiaict  which  arrests  attention  in  this  very  curious  pro- 
clamation, is  its  allusion  to  Antiochus  the  Yona,  (Sanskrit  Yavaha)  or 
Greeky  king.  The  name  occurs  four  times  over,  with  only  one  variation 
in  the  spelling,  where  in  lieu  of  Antiyako  we  have  AnHtfoko,  a  still 
nearer  approach  to  the  Greek.  The  final  o  is  the  regular  PeUi  conver- 
sion of  the  Sanskrit  nominative  masculine  termination  a»,  or  the  Greek 
OS.  In  the  pillar  dialect  the  visarga  of  the  Sanskrit  is  replaced  by 
the  vowel  e,  as  we  see  in  the  interlined  reading,  Antiyake*  Again  the 
interposition  of  the  semivowel  y  between  the  two  Greek  vowels  t 
and  o,  is  exactly  what  I  had  occasion  to  observe  in  the  writing  of  the 
words  AgaAuklayof  and  Pantalawanta  for  KyaBoKAttts  and  vorraXMvrof 
on  the  coins.      All  this  evidence  wonld  of  itself  bias  my  choice  to- 

*  While  correcting  the  press,  I  receiTcd  a  revision  of  the  Cnttack  inscriptioxi, 
by  Mr.  Kittor,  in  which  the  word  is  plainly  vijitamii, 
t  Ai.  Res.  Vlll.  336.  %  Journal  As.  Soc.  Vol-  V.  830. ' 
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wards  the  mdiog  adopted,  eren  were  tt  poasible  to  propose  anj  other; 
but  althouf^  I  have  placed  the  sentence,  exactly  transcribed  in  the 
Deranigari  character,  in  the  pandit's  hand;  he  could  not,  without  the  al- 
teration of  very  nuiny  letters,  convert  it  to  any  other  meaning,  however 
strained.  And  were  there  still  any  doubt  at  all  in  my  mind,  it  would  be 
removed  by  the  testimony  of  the  Cuttack  version  which  introduces  be- 
tween AjUhfake  and  Yona  the  word  fulma, — making  the  precise  sense 
'  the  Yona  rija  ^  namt  Antjochus,' 

Havii^  then,  I  trust,  established  the  existence  of  a  genuine  Greek 
name  in  an  authentic  Indian  edict,  let  us  turn  to  the  histories  of  the 
period  and  ascertain  who  he  may  be,  and  how  &r  the  circumstance  tallies 
with  the  Grecian  and  Persian  records  of  these  ancient  times. 

The  age  of  Asoka,  as  fixed  by  the  Buddhist  annals  fidls  dose  after 
the  invasimi  of  Albxandbk  the  Great,  but  when  adjusted  by  the  esta- 
blished epoch  of  CHANpaAOuPTA,  it  coalesces  with  the  flourishing 
period  of  Baetriaa  indq^endence* 

The  name  of  Antiocbos  occurs  solely  in  the  Seleuddan  dynasty 
which  enjoyed  supremacy-  over  the  whole  extent  of  the  Macedonian 
conquests,  until  the  satraps  of  Persia  and  higher  Asia  threw  off  the 
Syrian  yoke,  and  assumed  to  themselves  the  regal  title.  It  was  to  re- 
establish his  sway  over  the  revolted  provinces  that  Antiochub  the 
Great  in  the  third  century  before  Christ,  conducted  an  extended  cam- 
paign in  BaetriOi  which  ended  in  an  accommodation  with  Eothydxmus 
whereby  he  was  permitted  to  hold  the  regaH  title.  The  Bactrian  king 
consented  probably  to  be  tributary  to  Antiochus,  for  the  treaty  was 
ratified  by  the  surrender  of  all  Euthydbmus'  elephants  to  Antiochus  ; 
who,  on  his  side^  cemented  the  alliance  by  granting  his  daughter  in  mar- 
riage to  the  handsome  Dbmbtiiios,  Euthydemus's  son.  This  memcH 
rable  event  is  fixed  by  Batbr  in  the  year  205  B.  C. 

"  In  the  leign  of  Antiochus  the  Great,"  says  Mauricb,  <'  the  aifiurv 
of  India  again  become  conspicuously  prominent  in  the  page  of  Asiatie 
history.*'  Polybius  informs  us  that  subsequently  to  the  settlement 
of  BmUritty  this  monarch  led  his  army  over  the  Indian  Caucasus,  and 
entered  India,  where  he  paid  a  visit  to^  and  renewed  hie  alHance* 
with  SoPBAOASBNES,  king  of  that  country,  and  received  likewise  his 
elephants,  which  with  those  he  had  from  Euthydbmus  amounted  now 

*  The  treaty  thm  renewed,  may  have  been  that  entered  into  between  Sblbu- 
ova  and  SANDBAOorrut.  Allnding  tn  the  obaenre  origin  of  tbis  prinoe  JosTi- 
Nua  layi,  '*  By  snch  a  tenure  of  rule  was  it  that  SANoaACOTTua  acquired  In* 
dia  at  the  time  SaLsvcua  was  laying  the  foundationi  of  hie  future  greatneH* 
and  the  latter  kavmg  eoneluded  a  Itepte  wUA  him,  and  settled  his  affairs  in  the 
east  eame  down  and  joined  the.  war  agmiast  ANTioOMua/*     L.  XV.  C.  4. 
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to  a  hundred  and  fifty* ;  he  then  recroned  the  Indui  and  feturned 
homeward  throngh  Arackosioy  DrangioHOj  and  Cannania,  settling  in 
all  those  countries  due  order  and  diadpline.  **  The  boldness  of  his  at* 
tempts  and  the  wisdom  of  his  conduct  during  the  whole  coarse  of  this 
long  war,  gained  him  the  rq^utation  of  a  wise  and  yaliant  prince,  so 
that  his  name  became  formidable  to  all  Europe  as  well  as  Asia,  and  well 
deserved  the  addition  of  *  Great'  which  was  given  himf  •*' 

In  all,  save  the  name  of  the  Indian  m6narch,  do  these  drcumstaticea 
i^ree  with  the  terms  of  our  inscription.  We  nuly  readily  ima^^e  it  to 
hare  been  a  provision  in  the  treaty,  that  the  Buddhist  king  of  India 
should  be  allowed  to  establish  his  religious  and  hnmane  regulationtf 
among  those  of  the  same  faith  who  resided  under  the  rule  of  Antto- 
ontrt*  generals,  that  is,  in  3actria  and  periiaps  Sind4.  We  see  an  ac- 
knowledgment of  fealty  to  him  in  the  very  wording  of  the  sentence^  and 
it  is  curious  that,  while  the  CuHaek  inscription  calls  the  Grreek  princes, 
Sdmantd  his  generals — ^the  other  edict  names  them  Smdmm^  %i  *  lords.' 

With  regard  to  the  name  of  8aphaga»0na  I  should  not  have  much 
hesitation  in  asserting  that  it  was  a  palpable  oorruption  of  A$oka  nnha  or 
Mna,  the  first  two  syllables  transposed^, — ^but  that  I  am  saved  the  tron* 
hie  by  thiit  more  daring  etymologist  CoL  Wilford,  who  lolig  ago  pro- 
nounced 8opKag(Mena  to  be  nothing  more  than  Swdca-^enay  a  term 
equivalent  to  Afoea-^ef^y  '  one  whose  army  is  clement,'— and  which  was 
another  name  for  Asoca-vbrddhana  the  third  in  d^Msent  from  Chan- 
DRAOUPTA  in  the  Paufanic  lists  ||. 

Mr.  TuRNOUR  fixes  the  date  of  Asoka's  accession  in  B.  C.  247,  or 
62  years  subsequent  to  Chan draodpt a,  the  cotemporary  of  Silbijcus. 
Many  of  his  edicts  are  dated  in  his  26th  year,  that  is  in  B.  C.  219,  or 
six  years  after  Amtiocbus  the  Great  had  mounted  the  throne.  The 
medical  edict  is  not  absolutely  dated;  we  however  perceive  that  there 
can  be  no  positive  anachronism  to  oppose  the  conclusions  to  which  other 
powerful  considerafions  would  lead. 

^  The  words  of  Poltbius  are  f-*'frc^iBaXi(i'8e  top  Ka^Kwrow,  km  lemrdpas  tts 
Tip  'IpSuc^i^,  r^  Toy  fikUof  dwtPtAo'tw  tV  *pos  to^^efm^ifi^  rm  fimftk4m  t«# 
•IrMr,  tctu  KmfiAp  4k4^mf  i  ^f ,  #sf  ytrMtu  r^  &mrrms  c<s  ittmrhm  itmt  wmtrinrrmt 
Ire  8ff  ^trofAierp^as  wd\ur  trrav9m  rV  S^ro^uy,  ubrht  fihw  hfdfw^t  /urk  nfr  tpmrtmsm 
*Aifhpoa$4p7i  Sff  Totf  Kufunivhif  M  r^s  dxcurofuS^t  &ircA.iirf  riis  yn^'yis,  t«  4^A«Yf  • 
Sf(aift  abT&  irapit  rod  /3a0'iXA»r.     Pol,  Hiator.  lib.  xi. 

t  UnWeraal  History,  vol.  VIII.  p.  l.*>7. 

t  The  lut  letter  is  howerer  doabtfal  (more  resembliDg  pkmn}  end  I  fael  varf 
oertain  that  re^ezaminatioii  will  prove  the  reading  to  lie  ifimmtid. 

§  Just  as  the  natives  persist  in  calliag  OcaTBatONT,  Loni-akter  t— many 
■neh  whimsical  perversions  might  be  quoted. 

I  Asiatic  Kesearehes,  V.  266. 
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Bot  ibe  mbjeet  of  eluoidatioii  it  not  whauited  h«re*  Tk«  Perdan 
UstonMit  lunw  jet  to  b«  esammed;  and  thatr  aoconnt  of  this  oTentftil 
pcffiod  maj  be  gatliered»  firom  FsHianTA'a  wordt,  to  have  been  copied 
not  from  the  Greekf»  but  from  nattve  authontiea  now  no  longer  extant. 

**  SmsARcnAND*  aieumed  the  imperial  dignity  after  the  death  of 
PnooB,  end  in  a  ahort  time  regulated  the  diaeompeaed  conoema  of  the 
emfMre*  He  neglected  not  in  the  mean  time  to  remit  the  customary 
tribole  to  the  Gr$cum  eaptamff  who  possessed  Persia  under  and  after 
the  death  of  AtUAiiDBa.  Sinsascband  and  his  son  possessed  th^ 
en^iire  of  India Msen^^sart.  When  the  gprandson  of  Sinsarchand 
acceded  to  the  ihrooe^  a  prince  named  Jona»  who  is  said  to  have  been 
a  grand  nephew  of  Phoor,  though  that  circumstance  is  not  well  attest* 
edy  aspiring  to  the  thfone>  rose  in  arms  against  the  reigning  prince  and 
deposed  himt^" 

e  MAV&ies't  Modem  Hindutan,  toI.  I.  65— 5liwir-eA«fui  is  just  at  mvclt  of 
a.SaaskrU  Mune  m  CnAHoaAOUPTA,  sad  aearly  of  Ae  SMiie  iei|H»rt;  tIs* 
^!)gf^i%^  SmmArn-ckm^^f '  vooa  of  tbe  world.' 

t  The  whole  pi^lHS  in  PorishU  it  act  too  \mg  to  be  eztrMted,  tbatjt  oiay 
be  eoaialtod  in  ths  originaL  The  Sodotj'i  copy  howefir  diisrs  from  that 
traBsUted  in  the  sboTO  qnotition  from  M aarioe  in  the  snbttitation  of  other 
aemet  for  thoie  of  the  Oreek^c^ituiu. 

j^  »•>;>!  >J^   ^UmyXU  0-«^  jiU;^U  ^Uj^jUJu 

f^'  u;'^-^  ^  ^yxjj^y^^^y.  S-^  j'u^  v>^  "^^J^ 

upU^^  oUyi  Ax^A.  ^  fZ^i^jaei  j\jS j^  itXxlyi  sjJX^  ^j  y*M^  j^i  y 

»  Anaasnaa.  BAiaftA^H,  began  to  reign  ▲.  D.  233.    There  U  «o  anachrnni«a 
therefore  of  near  500  years  in  this  aecaun^l    The .  aaaM  fd  KA&lAircHAMD.  u 
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Now  it  is  not  by  any  means  improbable  tbat  the  Joma  (or  Yona)  here 
introduced  as  a  rival  to  Asoka,  may  be  the  identical  Yona  rc^'Of  men- 
tioned in  the  edict  before  us,  or  in  other  words,  Antiochi»  himself; 
although  it  is  certainly  true  that  the  Persian  historian  goes  on  to  give  a 
circumstantial  account  of  his  reigpiing  at  CanouJ  for  a  long  time,  with 
indefatigable  attention  to  the  pplice  of  the  country  and  the  peopling  and 
cultivation  of  the  waste  tracts  of  Hindustan  I  Yona  is  pli^sed  260  years 
before  Christ,  and  is  stated  to  have  made  a  present  of  elephants  and  a 
vast  quantity  of  gold  and  jewels  to  Ardbsuir,  who  claimed  tribute  from 
the  empire  of  India.  This  seems  to  be,  mutato  nomine,  a  repetition  of 
the  story  given  by  Polybius,  for,  independently  of  the  anachronism;  it  is 
hardly  probable  that  the  Arsacidas,  themselves  tributary  to  Syrith  should 
have  yet  mustered  courage  to  exact  the  like  respect  from  their  powerful 
neighbours. 

I  think  the  edict  furnishes  a  satisfactory  solution  of  the  difficulty, 
by  enabling  us  to  erase  Yona  from  the  Indian  list,  and  to  transfer  him 
either  to  Syria  or  to  some  principality  of  the  Bactrian  Greeks  who  are 
acknowledged  to  have  held  sway  in  the  upper  part  of  India. 

As  for  the  Pauranic  histories  of  the  Hindus,  all  I  need  say  is,  that  if 
any  thing  can  tend  to  persuade  the  brahmanical  pandits  of  the  erroneous 
basis  on  which  their  chronology  rests,  and  the  necessity  of  seeking  its 
explanation  (which  I  do  not  deem  at  all  impossible)  it  will  be  this  dis- 
covery of  a  coincidence  between  our  histories  and  these  sculptured  monu- 
ments in  their  own  language,  which  cannot  have  been  tampered  with, 
and  cannot  be  suspected  of  giving  false  testimony  on  such  a  matter. 

The  best  accounts  however  of  the  early  occurrences  of  Indian  history 
are  to  be  sought  in  the  Buddhist  annals.  Let  us  see  what  light  they 
throw  on  the  term  Yona. 

In  Mr.  Turnour's  introduction  to  the  Mohdwan*o  (which  I  have 
only  this  moment  seen  through  the  kindness  of  Dr.  Bland  of  the  Wolf} 
I  find  these  words :  **  In  regard  to  the  geographical  identification  of 
the  Yona  country,  I  am  of  opinion  that  we  shall  have  to  abandon  past 
specuktions  on  the  similarity  of  the  names  <<  Yona*  and  "  Yavana^' 
and  the  consequent  inference  that  the  Yavanas  were  the  Greeks  of 
Bactriana; — as  yona  is  stated  to  be  mentioned  long  anterior  to  Alexak- 
bsr's  invasion  in  the  ancient  Pali  works.  The  term  in  that  case  can 
have  no  connection  with  the  Greeks.'*  Now  on  turning  to  the  only 
two  passages  indicated  in  the  glossary ;  I  find  that  the  first  relates  to  the 

unknown  in  the  Purenoi : — neither  are  Kodtrz  end  TVrotf,  known  es  kings  of 
Periie  of  that  period.  The  former  resembles  much  the  Keiei  of  our  Bietriaa 
eoias  ;  the  lattecmaybe  Tiridetti  (B.  C.  253). 
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depiitilmi  by  Asoka  himself  of  a  missbnarj  named  Maha^akkhito 
to  effect  the  oonvernon  of  the  Vona  coontiy,  whOe  Majjhantiko 
goes  to  Kdrndra  and  Gandhdra,  and  others  to  Tarious  places. 

The  other  passage  dted  (page  171)  occurs  in  an  elaborate  and  most 
circamatantial  aceonnt  of  the  erection  of  the  Makdtk^a^  or  great  tope^ 
at  RfumweUiy  by  Dutthaoamini  king  of  Ce^Um^  in  the  year  157  B.  C» 
Among  the  priests  who  resort  to  Ceylon  to  assist  at  its  consecration 
ere  the  following  firom  Upper  India — lor  the  passage  is  so  interesting  to 
us  Indians  who  are  nearly  in  the  dark  as  to  those  periods,  that  I  cannot 
tefinun  from  extracting  it  aitire : 

«'  N4it6d€94in  mgtauhku^  bohawd  bhikkktHDd  idkat 

Idkudiputihasanohaua  kdkatkAvu  iitttfoam*  / 

Therdntihahaaaini  bJdkkMt  Addya  6gamd 

KijdgaJkaaia  admanid  Indagutto  makdga^, 

Sahastdn  Jilpaiand  Bhikkhunan  dwddaaddyu 

DkammneHomakdikS-4  eketiyaUhdmarndfowtd, 

Satthi*  bhikkhMtahaa$M  Addya  i^dhatnigawim 
•  Piifadasai  wutkdtkhv  Jetardmawihdrato, 

Wetdlimahdwanato  ih^oru  B¥ddhMrakkhii0 

Attkd»a$ahas$Ani  bhikkku  dddva  dgamd. 

Ko$ambigkoiUdrdmo  tk6roru  mammarakkhli0 

Tbua  bkikkhu9akaa$ditt  dddya  idh€amdgamd» 

Addya  Yujjtniyan  thdro  Dakkhinagirito 

Yaii  chattdri$ahaM$diii  dgoru  DkammarakkhUo 

KkikkhMntm  ioinahaudnan  $Mn'$ah(tt9ani  chddiga, 

Pupphafmre  tdkdramd  there  mttimnandmako, 

Dmoe  sai^akastdni  takatsdfti  ehm  taf^kUku, 

Bidkkku  PaUawdkhogamhd  mahadewo  makdmoH, 

Ydiumaggar  dloianma  Y<ma  mahdihmmmarukkkUo 

Thiro  $aUkuahas$dnibhikkhu  dddya  dgamd. 

Winjkd  imokoatdniyd  tendtandiu  Mitaro, 

Thero  idHhi  sahatadni  bhikkku  dddya  dgamd. 

ChUtagutto  mahdthero  Bodkmaf^a  wOidrato 

Hum  bhakhutahoMtdni  ddiyUwd  idhdgamd. 

Chandagvtto  mahdthdro  wanawdtapadetaio, 

A'gdaiti  aahaudni  ddiyeiwdyaH  idha, 

Suriyaguiio  wuthdikdro  kHatamdkdwihdraio 

Ckhanawati  $ahattani  bhikkku  dddya  dgamd  .*' 

'*  From  'Tartovt  foreign  eountries  inuiy  priests  repaired  thither.  Who  will  be  able 
to  render  an  aecoant  of  the  priests  of  the  island  who  assembled  here  ?  The  pro* 
found  teaeher  Indaootto,  a  sojonmer  in  the  Tidnity  of  Hdjagvha,  atteoded,  ac- 
conpanled  by  eight  thousand  th^ros.  The  mah4  th^ro  Da ammabsmo,  bringing  with 
him  twelve  thousand  from  the  fraternity  of  the  Jsipattana  temple  (near  Bdrdneti), 
repaired  to  the  site  of  the  tkdpo.  The  mah4  th^ro  Pf  tadassi  from  the  jeto  mkdn 
(near  Sdwaiikipura)  atteaded,  bringing  with  him  sixty  fhousaad  priests.  The 
th^  Buodharakkhito  attended  from  the  Mahiwanno  toihdrd  of  Wiaali,  bring. 
iag  eight  thousand  priests.  The  chief  th^ro  Dhammarakkh'eto,  attended  from 
the  Ohoiitd  temple  of  K6$ambidf  bringing  thirty  thousand  priests  with  him.  The 
chief  th^ro  DHAMMAaAKKHiTo,  bringing  forty  thousand  disciples  from  Dakkhind-' 
giri  temple  of  UjjSU,  also  attended.  The  tb^ro  named  Mittinko,  bringing  sixty 
thousand  priests  from  his  fraternity  of  one  hundred  thousand  at  the  Atoio  temple 
at  Fuppkapurm.  The  th^ro  Rbttinno,  bringing  from  the  Kdzmira  country  two 
hundred  and  eighty  thousand  priests.  The  great  sage  Mahadbwo  with  fourteen 
lacs  and  sixty  thousand  priests  from  PMlawabhdgo :  and  mah4  Drammarak- 
KHITO,  th^ro  of  Yona,  accompanied  by  thirty  thousand  priests  from  the  vicinity  of 
A'lataddd,  the  capital  of  the  Ydna  country,  attended.  The  th^ro  Uttaro  attended 
aaeompanied  by  sixty  thousand  priests  from  the  UHaida  temple  in  the  wilderness  of 
Wv^hm,  The  mshi  th^ro  Chittaoutto  repaired  hither,  attended  by  thirty  thousand 
priests  from  the  Boddkintmndo,  The  maha  th^ro  Cbandaoutto  repaired  hither, 
attended  by  eighty  thousand  priests  from  the  Wandwdt^  country.  The  mahi  th^ro 
SmiiAOUTTO  attendedi  accompanied  by  ninety>six  thousand  priests  from  the  Kilaaa 
wUkdroJ' 
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'  *  The  Tieiiuty  of  A^Ieuaddd  (in  the  text  A'tmeanrnd^  tot  eometed  in 
the  errata)  the  ca^pital  of  ihe  Yona  country' — foUowsy  in  tluB  emnnemp 
tion,  the  nentioa  oiKdenur^  while  it  preeedee  the  wfld^nMS  of  Fui/I«i 
whidi  18  evidently  Vmdrawmt  the  modern  Bindrahund.  In  ntoiition 
then  «B  well  as  in  dale  I  eee  nothing  here  to  oppose  the  underBlvuiing 
ofYona  as  the  Greek  dominion  of  Biictria  and  ihe  Panjdh^  and  I  dare 
even  further  propose  that  the  name  of  Ihe  capital  near  whidi  the  Bod- 
dhist  monast^  was  situated,  and  which  Mr,  TuBMona  states  in  has 
glossary  to  he  unidentified,  b  merely  a  corruption  dT  Aletmmiriay  the 
right  reading  heing  perhaps  A^laeanda^  halAKay  between  the aotiioriiaes  of 
the  P&li  ^  variorum.*  Thus  in  lieu  of  finding  any  dilBcalty  in  r^rard  to 
the  use  of  the  term  Yima  by  oriental  authors,  we  perceive  them  all  rather 
to  admit  the  interpretation  which  the  sagacity  of  our  antiquarians  had 
long  since  suggested,  but  which  could  only  be  thoroughly  confirmed  by 
such  an  incontrovertible  testimony  as  it  has  now  &llen  to  my  lot  to 
bring  to  notice.  The  particular  Alexandria  alluded  to  may  probably  be 
that  ad  caicem  Caueasi  which  is  placed  at  Beghrem  by  Mr.  Masson  in 
the  5th  volume  of  my  Journal,  and  in  the  ndghbourhood  of  which  so 
many  stupendous  etvpae  have  been  brought  to  light  through  his  able 
investigations. 

The  purport  of  the  edict  thus  promulgated  to  the  subjects  of  the 
Indian  monarch  and  of  his  Greek  ally,  now  merits  a  few  observations. 

I  have  said  that  its  object  was  to  establish  a  system  of  medical  admi- 
nistration. The  word  chiJdchha  is  the  r^^lar  Pali  form  of  the  Sanskrit 
ehikitea  (f^t^l^T))  the  administration  of  medicine,  or  healing.  In  fact  a 
medical  service  seems  to  have  been  instituted  and  supported  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  state, -with  dep6ts  of  the  herb's  and  drugs  then,  and  still> 
used  as  remedies  by  Indian  practitioners.  The  term  osudUini,  (Sans. 
awhadhdni  %mH\TfHt)  according  to  Wilson,  may  even  comprehend 
mineral  as  well  as  vegetable  medicaments,  and  it  may  possibly  be  thus 
used  in  contradistinction  to  muldni  and  pkaldm. 

In  reading  the  particular  allusion  to  a  separate  system  of  treatment 
for  animals,  one  is  reminded  of  that  remarkable  institution  at  Surat 
usually  called  the  Banyan  hospital,  which  has  been  so  firequently  de- 
scribed by  European  visitors  of  the  last  century.  If  proper  inquiry 
were^  directed  to  this  building,  I  dare  say  it  would  be  discovered 
to  be  a  living  example,  (the  only  one  that  has  l»«ved  twenty  Cen- 
turies,)— of  the  humane  acts  of  Asoka,  recorded  at  no  great  dis- 
tance on  &  rock  in  Gujernt. — ^  This  hospital  consisted  of  a  large 
piece  of  ground  enclosed  by  high  walls  and  subdivided  into  seveful 
courts  or  wards  for  the  accommodation  of  animals.    In  sickness  they 
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were  attended  with  the  greatest  care,  and  here  found  a  peaoelul  asylum 
fer  the  mfirmities  dt  old  age.  When  an  anhnal  broke  a  fimb  or  ww 
otherwise  disabled,  his  owner  brought  him  to  this  hospital*  where  he  waa 
leceiTed  wiihoui  regard  to  the  eaete  or  nation  of  hie  nuuter.  In  1772, 
it  contained  horses,  mules,  oxen,  sheep,  goats,  monkeys,  poultry,  pigeo 
ons,  and  a  variety  of  birds,  also  an  aged  tortoise  which  was  known  to 
have  been  there  75  years.  The  most  extraordinary  ward  was  that 
appropriated  for  rats,  mice,  bugs,  and  other  noxious  vermin,  for  whom 
suitable  food  was  provided."    (Ham.  Hindoetan,  I.  718.) 

The  order  for  ^Bgfing  wells  and  planting  trees  along  the  sides  of  the 
high  roads  in  this  edict,  is  of  a  similar  nature  with;  but  rather  more  la- 
conic than  that  on  the  Fer6x  Uth,  which  it  may  be  remembered,  specified 
that  the  wellfl  were  to  be  half  a  eoss  apart,  and  the  trees  to  be  ef  the 
mango  species  :  besides  which  there  were  to  be  serais  and  villages— « 
provision  which  seems  pointed  at  in  the  passage  quoted  from  Fkrishta, 
dKmt  Siwsakchand's  sncoesB<ff  ^  establiriung  towns  and  villages 
along  the  Gashes  and  Jumna.*^ 

l^e  word  used  Ibr  weUs  at  Chmar  is  kupd^  pure  Sanskrit  >-  at 
BkaoU  it  is  udapandni  as  on  the  pillars^-^and  so  for  road,  one  uses 
patha^ — iStte  other  mdga  (S.  marga)  as  on  the  pillars  ^-«-«nd  in  the 
same  maimer  one  dialect  employs  manuednam  the  other  munisdnam, 
<  of  men ;'  but  of  this  and  other  idLomatical  peculiarities  I  shall  hereafter 
have  more  to  say  when  I  shall  have  presented  the  remainder  of  these 
P»4iat  interesting  relics  of  antiquity  to  the  Society's  notice ;  fearing  that 
1  have  almost  transgressed  the  bounds  of  their  patience  in  the  observa- 
tions to  which  I  have  been  led  by  the  one  selected  for  my  theme  on  the^ 
present  occasion* 


VIII* — Proceedings  of  the  Anatic  Society. 
Wednesday  evening,  the  7th  Feb.  1838. 

The  Hon'ble  8ir  Edward  Ryan,  President,  in  the  chair. 

Chablbs  Fbasbb,  Esq.,  M.  C.  Ommanby,  Esq.,  Dr.  W.  H.  Gnanr.and 
lieot.  A.  BiooBj  Asst.  to  the  Gov.  GenL's  A^^ent  in  ,4*«ifn,  proposed  at  the 
last  meeting  were  ballotted  for  and  duly  elected  members  of  the  Sede^. 

Dr.  Hbbbt  Uarfvb  Spry,  was  proposed  by  Col.  McLbod,  seconded  bf 

Read  a  letter  from  Capt.  Robert  Shortrbdb,  Actif*  Secretarr  ef  the^ 
BAnAay  Rraoch  of  the  Royal  Asintic  Society,  acknowledging  the  receipt 
of  the  3rd  volume  of  the  Mahdbhdrata.  ,     -.    .       j     ^w 

Ako,  a  letter  from  Mansub  Ahbbd,  thanking  the  Society  for  tHe  copv 
•f  KkasMntU  ui  lim,  presented  to  him  for  having  edited  that  work 
gMtoitOMly  to  its  completion,  but  declining  the  other  copies  offered  him 
and  xeoodiling  in  lieu  thereof,  such  volumes  of  the  Alemgiri  seri^  as  could 
be  spared.  Bteeioed  to  present  him  with  the  3rd,  4tb>  5th  and  last  volumes. 
22 
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lAbrary* 

Read  •  letter  firom  M.  £.  Dollfur,  President  of  Society  ladostrielle  of 
Mulhausen  in  Alsace,  forwarding  for  presentation  the  following  books, 
and  soliciting  an  exchange  of  publications  with  the  Society. 

Bolletiii  da  la  Soci^t^  IndastriaUe  de  MalhanseB,  toI.  X. 

Ezppdtion  des  produits  de  rinduBtiie  Alsacienne  organist  par  la  Soci^t^  Indus- 
trielle'dc  Mnlhauien-^for  May  1836. 

Rapport  Ananel  for  1836-37. 

The  following  books  were  also  presented. 

Welleftley  Dispatches,  toI.  y—prtBenied  bw  the  Hon^bU  Qofftnmeni  ^  India, 

An  account  of  the  mannfacture  of  the  black  tea  as  now  practised  at  Sadijfa  in 
Upper  Assam,  by  O.  A.  Bavcr,  Superintendent  of  teaciiltnre— -fry  IA€  Tta  Csmmtftee, 
thtough  Dr.  N.  WaiHeh. 

The  Poorinic,  Siddhantic  and  Coperniean  systems  of  the  world  compared ;  by 
SooBAJBS  Bapoo  of  Lehort  ntBxBlipal,  in  Malwa^  printed  in  Telinga  at  Modrm-^ 
pretefUed  by  L.  Wilkinson,  Esq.  4 

Indian  Journal  of  Medical  and  Physical  Scienee,  for  March  183S— £y  fAe  BdUor. 

Rcsala  Aruza  Farsi,  by  Stbd  Kbkamut  Ali— 6y  tkeAuikor. 

Tasfrul  Osdl,  by  Maulavi  Abdul  Mojid— by  tht  Author, 

Meteorological  Register,  for  January  1838— fry  ike  Svrocyor  General. 

Antiquities. 

Capt.  A.  CcNNiNOHAM  forwardod  impressions  of  inscriptions  from  the 
neighbourhood  of  Juanpoor, 

Capt.  W.  Brown,  forwarded  a  notice,  and  drawings  of  the  ancient 
pillar,  at  Hissdr, 

[We  shall  hasten  to  insert  this  note,  but  the  remains  of  letters  on  the  lower  part 
of  the  shaft,  do  not  appear  sufficiently  well  defined  to  be  prononaoed  of  the  Aaoka 
alphabet.] 

The  Secretary  submitted  the  following  question  addressed  to  himself  hf 
a  friend  under  the  signature  Fidydrthiy  to  the  critical  solution  of  the 
native  members  of  the  Society, 
Sib, 

I  ahall  feel  obliged  if  you  or  any  of  your  readers  will  enlighten  me  on  a  point 
regarding  which  I  am  in  doubt.  1  have  observed,  that  in  Moobb*s  Hindu  Pantheon 
and  in  several  papers  In  the  Asiatic  Researches  treating  of  Hindu  Mythology,  the 
bull,  which  is  the  Tchide  of  Shita,  is  styled  **  Nandi;*^  and  the  correctness  of  this 
appellation  seems  to  be  maintained  by  you  in  your  No.  67,  for  July  last,  in  a  paper 
(No*  VI.)  on  certain  andent  inscriptions  (vide  page  590.  Note  4.)  Now  I  have 
searched  in  vain  in  both  editions  of  ''  Wilson's  Sanskrit  Dictionary,"  in  Radha 
Kant  Dbb's  Encyclopedian  Sanskrit  Dictionary,  the  ' '  Shabda  Kalpadruma,"  in 
Cabby's  Bengallee  Dictionary,  and  in  **  Wabd's  Hindoos,"  for  proofs  that  the  buU 
of  Shiva  is  cidled  **  Nandi,**  I  wish  therefore  to  know  what  authority  there  is  for 
such  an  applicatioo  of  this  term  ? 

Caleuttat  March  Srd^  1838. 

The  Secretary  read  a  paper  on  the  discovery  of  a  notice  of  Antwehus 
the  Chreat  in  two  of  the  edicts  of  Asoka. 

[This  paper  is  printed  in  the  present  Journal.] 

PhffsicaL 

Two  fresh  fragments  of  fossil  testudo  from  the  fort  boring  were  pre- 
sented by  Col.  MoLnon,  brought  up  from  a  depth  of  450  feet. 

A  deacription  of  Bahoa  Kund,  Chittagaon,  was  forwarded  by  Lieut.  0« 
S1DDONS4  Engineers. 

A  report  on  Caoutchouc,  by  Dr.  W.  GBirirrH^  was  communicated  by 
Government  through  the  Gen.  Dept. 

[Printed  in  the  present  number.] 

Various  minerals  and  coal  fossils  were  presented  on  the  part  of  L. 
Platfair,  £s<}.  through  Mr.  Bioitbll. 

A  third  despatch  consisting  of  163  specimens  of  birdsj  and  7  animala 
was  received  from  Capt.  Pbhbbrtok,  for  deposit  in  the  Society's  charge. 

Mr.  J.  P.  Grant  presented  for  the  museum  eight  birds  and  one  animal 
in  the  name  of  Mr.  Charubs  Grant^  C.  S.  at  the  Gape  of  Good  Hope. 

Mr.  D.  Rdss^  a  bird  {otis  detkiosa)  mounted  bv  M,  Bouohbs. 

Also  a  black  Jieaded  guU^  was  presented  by  M.  X  Niooi,a8. 
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The  following  ianauneement  of  two  new  titet  of  ooal  In  Atmm  was 
CMnmunicated  by  Dt.  MoClsllamo,  Secretary  of  the  Coal  Committee. 

To  CaPTAIM  HSMDSRtON, 

JlcM^cr  ^'  Co9l  amd  Ircm  CommUta,  CakuiU, 

1  beg  to  aequdat  yoa  lor  the  infomation  of  the  ConBittee  that  In  a  rwoat  Tltlt 
to  the  eoath>«Mt  firoatler  of  the  vaUej,  I  inspected  beUt  of  coal  in  two  plaeea,  fir*t 
at  Barhaik  and  then  near  Jtifpprt. 

a.  The  irst  bed  at  the  foriner  place  that  I  met  with,  wae  In  the  channel  of 
the  DiMoy  rlTcr  abont  a  mile  above  the  little  villai^e  of  Borkath  and  at  tb«  com- 
mcneement  of  the  rising  ijonnd  of  the  ilrtt  low  range  of  the  Niig^  hille.  The  bed 
was  viftlble  for  abont  a  hundred  yard*  in  length  and  ai>out  eight  feet  in  thickoeee 
above  the  level  of  the  water  and  gravel  of  the  stream  ;  It  was  immediately  covered 
by  a  stratum  of  loose  rubble  four  or  6ve  feet  deep,  over  which  was  the  superficial  layer 
of  soil  of  about  the  same  depth  that  forms  the  surface  of  the  surrounding  place. 
The  bed  was  apparently  horixontal»  for  a  port  of  it  was  visible  in  the  opposite  bank 
of  the  river  at  the  same  lev«l. 

3.  Ascending  the  baak  and  proceeding  up  a  gentle  rise  about  a  qnnrter  of  a 
mik,  at  an  elevation  of  probably  60  or  60  feet.  I  came  again  upon  a  vein  of  coal  in 
the  banks  of  a  little  watercourse  and  trnced  it  for  abont  300  yards.  It  was  not 
here  visible  in  extensive  continuance,  masses  being  overlaid  here  and  there  with  tha 
fidlen  rubbish  of  the  scdivity  above,  but  It  cropped  out  nt  intervals  and  alnays  seem- 
ed to  bear  a  thickness  of  several  feet.  From  beneath  this  bed  several  small  springa 
of  petroleum  flow  into  the  pools  in  the  watereonrKc,  and  four  or  ftve  seers  (10  lbs.)  of 
this  oil  were  collected  by  my  servants  from  their  surfaces  in  a  few  minutes. 

4.  The  coal  in  both  these  strata  appeared  to  be  of  the  flrst  ouality,  and  nothing 
eould  well  be  more  favorable  than  the  position  for  facilitating  the  working,  nor  for 
the  transport  of  the  coal  as  far  as  the  waters  of  the  Dttano  admit,  but  this  stream 
fa  barely  navigable  for  laden  canoes  of  small  sise  in  the  dry  weather,  although  in 
the  rains  it  has  a  depth  of  water  sufficient  for  large  boats,  and  its  stream  is  no  where 
Impetuous. 

6.  The  other  bed  of  coal  was  similarly  situated  at  the  foot  of  the  eastern  side 
of  the  same  hills,  about  13  miles  from  Bhoratht  about  8  miles  inland  from  the 
Peking  river,  and  the  villngc  of  Jejfpore,  This  coal  is  alio  accompanied  by  petroleum 
springs  and  appears  to  be  of  exactly  the  same  quality  as  that  first  mentioned. 

6.  Captain  Hannat  is  now  engaged  in  quarrying  some  of  this  coal,  agreeably 
to  instructions  from  the  Right  Honorable  the  Governor  Qeneral,  and  I  hope  soon 
to  be  able  to  send  a  small  quantity  of  it  to  the  Presidency.  He  was  not  aware  ot 
the  existence  of  the  Borhatk  coal,  the  euperior  facilities  of  transport  offered  by 
which  would  otherwise  have  induced  him  probably  to  have  worked  It  In  preference, 
but  he  could  not  so  well  have  superintended  the  labourers,  the  road  between  Jqfport 
nnd  Borhatk  being  In  an  extremely  bad  state  aad  scarcely  passable  after  rain. 

7.  Although  no  other  traces  of  coal  have  as  yet  been  discovered  in  the  imme« 
dlate  vicinity  of  either  Jtjfpore  or  BorAaf  A  than  the  beds  now  noticed,  it  is  impossible 
not  to  come  to  the  conclusion,  from  what  has  been  brought  to  light  by  previous 
discoveries  above  and  below,  and  fV'om  the  general  conformity  of  the  geology  of  the 
whole  tract,  that  a  most  extensive  bed  of  coal  underlies  nil  the  small  range  of  Naga 
hSUs  on  this  frontier  for  an  extent  of  perhaps  upwards  of  100  miles. 

8.  Along  this  great  extent  we  may  hereafter  And  beds  extending  far  lower 
down  towards  the  great  navigable  channel  of  the  BroAmapit/ro,  and  therefore 
apparently  offering  some  advantages  in  regard  to  transport,  but  as  these  advantages 
vrill  be  con ntei balanced  by  greater  dlAculty  in  drainage  it  seedas  to  me  that  we  are 
not  likely  In  all  Upper  Auam  to  find  any  two  points  where  coal  could  be  worked  to 
more  advant&ge  than  tho«e  now  noticed,  viz.  Borhatk  and  Jeypare^  with  reference 
particularly  to  the  nature  of  the  strcame  which  traverse  this  bank ;  for,  these 
receiving  no  tributaries  of  the  least  consequence  after  leaving  the  hills,  they  in 
themselves  are  as  fitted  for  navigation  close  to  the  hills  as  in  any  part  of  their 
courses,  whilst  a  little  longer  navigation  is  of  little  or  no  consequence,  and  the 
Dehbig  and  Disang  are  the  largest  streams  on  the  south  bank. 

9.  If  therefore  the  sample  of  coal  to  be  sent  down  should  turn  out  favorable 
in  regard  to  cost,  the  committee  need  not  I  think  hesitate  working  these  seams, 
looking  to  the  discovery  of  further  beds  better  situated.  I  greatly  fear  however  the 
present  lamentable  desolation  of  this  part  of  the  country  and  the  inefficient  manage- 
ment to  which  it  has  been  entrusted  may  oppose  most  formidable  obstacles  to 
working  the  coal  on  any  scale  and  with  any  economy.  In  the  hills  there  is  indeed 
a  sufficient  population  of  Nagat  for  any  works,  and  the  tribes  in  this  neighbourhood 
are  in  great  measure  civilized  and  would  willingly  take  employment  under  us,  were 
they  free  to  choose ;  but  they  are  all  now  engaged  in  the  rdja*s  salt  works  in  the 
vielnity,  and  I  apfrehead  they  are  not  at  liberty  to  leoTs  them. 


XQ.  In  therefore  the  esietiBg  deeerted  «tate  of  th«  ecMutry  and  voder  the 
«iiiitakea  policy  of  its  nUer,  I  fear  Captain  Hannat  will  not  be  sncoeisful  In 
thowinip  that  the  eoal  can  be  worked  to  adTaatage,  and  ihe  great  mineral  wealth  of 
Upper  Auam  will  therefore  not  be  for  the  preeeat  airailable  to  the  state. 

I  hare  the  honor  to  be,  &c.  kc, 
Ooor.  Oenl,  Agenfs  Office,  1  R.  Jrnkins, 

Jorthetth  Ohat,  I9ih  Feb,  JM8.  /  Ageni  la  the  Qwr.  Geid, 

Specimena  of  coal  and  accompanying  minaraU  firam  the  aeig hboiirhood 
of  Miijgdribdgh,  were  alao  preaented  by  the  aame  genUeaMn  om  the  part 
of  Dr.  A.  DROMXOitD. 

The  following  is  extracted  from  Kfr.  DacnncoNn's  report  to  the  Medi. 
cal  Board  on  the  subject : 

**  Although  I  am  fiiUy  impressed  with  1%e  belief  that  Bag&tibdgh  is  a  coal  dltf- 
trfet,  it  yet  seems  obvious,  that  no  cooHmation  of  such  an  opinion  is  likely  to  be 
obtained  till  the  gronnd  has  been  opened  to  an  extent  stiffldent  for  ascertaining  the 
point  by  actnal  examination. 

"It  cannot  therefore  be  certainly  averred  that  eoal  exists  at  the  places  indicated 
whence  the  minerals  were  taken,  although  such  a  supposition  is  highly  probable. 

**  It  is  moreover  strongly  corroborated  by  other  evidence.  Coal  is  found  in  large 
quantity  to  the  south-east  of  Htuiribigh  at  several  places.  The  principal  of  these 
is  called  Lugupmhew  about  94  miles  distant,  whence  a  considerable  quantity  was 
brought  last  year  aud  sold  at  Haxdriddgh,  four  maunds  for  the  rupee.  The  approach 
to  it  is  however,  highly  dangerous,  being  situated  in  a  jangal  so  extremely  dense, 
that  tigers,  hyenas,  and  other  wild  animals  are  in  great  abundance.  Even  at 
Mfnkundgunge  a  hiB  about  three  miles  south-east  of  Hazdribdffh,  where  I  was 
searchioK  for  lead  and  antimony  ores  reported  to  exist  there,  1  was  informed  by 
the  villagers,  that  they  had  killed  a  tiger  only  eight  days  previous.  I  need  there- 
fore hardly  observe  that  a  guard  on  such  occasions  is  almost  indispensable. 

**  The  other  places  where  eoal  is  found  are  called  Ruhana,  Beehaukf  not  Seeckaukf 
and  Luhio  being  also  to  the  south-east  and  nearly  equidistant  with  Lu^apaAar. 

'*  I  have  not  yet  examined  the  strata  in  either  of  the  above  named  places  for  the 
reasons  Just  assigned,  but  it  is  my  intention  to  proceed  thither  by  dak  in  a  few 
days,  more  particularly  on  account  of  fossils,  of  whieh  f  have  not  yet  discovered 
any  remains,  and  no  traces  whatever  «f  marine  testacea  or  vegetables. 

^  The  discoveries  of  coal-beds  made  by  the  natives  are  ihore  to  be  attributed  to 
^ance,  than  to  any  Ideas  they  entertain  of  coal  beiaa  concealed  under  ground  in 
the  vicinity  of  any  particular  strata.  Those  which  have  been  discovered  to  the 
south-east  were  laid  bare  by  the  gradual  operation  of  monntain  torrents  and  other 
natural  causes.  ArtiUcial  means  however,  only  can  avail  for  the  discovery  of  others, 
which,  from  their  situation  are  but  litQe  affected  by  fluctuations  of  weather  and 
might  in  the  usual  course  require  centuries  even  for  their  development.  I  now 
proceed  to  the  specimens  forwarded,  and  begin  with 

Series  Ui. 

'*  These  specimens  were  taken  from  an  excavation  In  an  elevated  portion  ol 
land  about  one  and  a  half  miles  south  from  Haz&ribdgh  at  the  depth  of  about  80  or 
100  feet  below  the  original  surface.  The  soil  has  been  extensively  broken  up  by 
successive  rainy  reasons,  and  being  skirted  by  a  small  river  or  nullah,  to  which  the 
descent  is  sudden,  currents  and  torrents  probably  have  besa  principally  instrumen* 
tal  in  causing  the  disruption  in  the  surface  alluded  to. 

*'  The  superior  stratum  of  the  original  soli  is  about  eight  feet  deep,  of  a  red  eo* 
lor,  and  consists  of  clay,  sand,  and  gravel,  with  small  fragments  of  mica  intermix- 
ed, much  more  abundant  however  in  the 

'*  Supe rmedial  stratum,  just  underlying  the  red  soil,  being  occasionally  of  a  black- 
ish or  blue  aspect.  This  stratum  consists  of  fragments  of  quarts  and  eonglomerate» 
siliceous  and  calcareous  earths,  variously  disposed  and  alternating  sometimes  with 
other  earths.  White  sandstone  is  very  abundant,  being  evidently  decayed  quartx, 
with  mica  and  lime  combined,  having  a  laminated  texture,  in  some  cases  easily 
erumbled  according  to  its  state  ot  decay.  This  order  appears  to  terminate  in  the 
carboniferous  group  is  my  belief  from  specimen  No.  I,  which  seems  to  be  eoal 
Imbedded  In  quartz.  The  coal  however,  is  not  only  deprived  of  its  bitumen,  but 
obviously  contains  an  excess  of  earthy  matter ;  and  to  the  absence  of  the  one» 
and  presence  of  the  other  is  probably  owinr  its  uninflammability.  Exposure  to 
the  air  may  have  contributed  to  its  decomposition,  and  subsequent  deprivation  of 
bitumen  as  in  the  first,  instance,  while  the  presence  of  earthy  matter,  may  be 
assigned  to  the  usual  causes.  The  specimen  was  dug  ont  as  nearly  as  possible  in 
its  present  state,  the  dark  side  being  uppenaoat. 
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*•  8pfci«c«  9  coataiM  fnpmimu  found  im  graftt  ftbundwiee  in  tlit  vicinity  of 
No.  1,  having  tlto  nnder^ne  •  like  deeonpoaition. 

"  S^lmcns  3,  4,  and  ft.  alteraate  in  tb«  Mue  bed  with  the  formers  ipcciBeii 
•  being  a  speciee  of  oeUte,  (  ?  )  aleo  fr*ni  the  snrroondieg  itratn. 

Serim  Md. 

*'  These  nednene  were  taken  from  n  rapine  abont  9  mllci  nortb-dast  from  JSToed- 
fiMfA*  my  belief  of  the  exietenee  of  coal,  in  ivhlch,  hat  been  ehieHy  influenced  by 
Ibe  iron  stone,  (as  in  spedmem  No.  I,)  which  it  containe  in  grent  abundance.  It 
alternates  wltti  the  other  speciiaens  more  or  less  near  aceordiar  to  their  nnmbera. 
Ko.  10,  however  is  a  rase  spsdmen.  The  ravine  is  sitnatea  near  a  graaite  hill, 
and  owes  its  formation  to  the  same  causes  though  aeting  in  a  less  degree,  which 
have  been  already  addnced  m  sabaidiaty  im  lormkig  the  others,  or  even  primeval. 

"  The  packet  lettered  A  is  •  tpeelmeB  of  coal  from  LuguptUUar,  the  specimen  letter- 
ed B  is  from  LaMe,  and  was  taken  from  the  dried  bed  of  a  river,  of  which  the  distance 
it  almut  90  miles  south-east  of  HatdribAgh,  There  are  three  species  of  eoal  fouad  at 
Hm  latter  place,  but  B  is  the  oaly  one  I  have  as  vet  procured.  Having  lately  visited 
JTaeyles  or  Kmindree  Okaip  about  14  miles  north-west  from  HMg^riLigh  previously 
nnvisited  by  any  Buropean,  I  obtained  some  curious  erystalUae  specimens  of  lime- 
ttone  and  eiles,  of  whi^  specimen  C  gives  the  prevailing  character.  Spcdmen  D 
was  taken  from  an  imnsense  block  u  the  prevailing  lock  of  which  it  is  eharae- 
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The  Okmt  in  sitoated  in  a  jangal  so  dease  that  two  paeee  in  front,  a  man  waa 
employed  to  part  bushes  and  grass,  to  aHow  my  palkee  (above  which  the  grass 
tcachcd  several  feet)  to  proceed  :  even  this  mode  at  length  was  una  vailing.  1  shall 
defer  a  more  partlenlar  account  howercr  of  this  place,  till  I  shall  have  aseertaiaed 
the  result  of  my  present  eemoMuication." 

The  folloviay  sxtrMi  of  alottcr  fnm  Dr.  HsiinsB  to  Mr.  BunmmtA, 
Tavofj  15th  Febmary  1838,  wao  eommunicated  by  tliat  gentlemaii 
through  Mr.  SeeroUrf  Maitcuo.  Tbo  opetimMio  of  ore,  &e.  had  nol 
reached  Calcutta. 

•'  Before  I  leave  thia  place,  I  of  coarse  make  a  report  up  about  all  whai  has 
beea  hitherto  done.  1  have  been  very  diUaent  since  my  last  letter :  1  have  made 
one  grent  excursion  towards  the  east  crosung  over  the  Tenasserim  river  to  the  other 
aide  of  the  '  supposed*  boundary.  My  chief  aim  was  the  examination  of  the  tin 
■dues,  and  I  am  greatly  satiaHed  with  them.  They  are  very  prodnctive  and  very 
exteasive — only  because  the  people  do  not  understand  to  work  them,  and  because 
ao  Baropean,  who  understanos  it,  kaows  of  them,  they  lie  waste.  But  on  a  large 
ecale  worked  beginning  with  a  capital  of  say  twenty  thousand  rupees,  one  could  be- 
eome  soon  a  Millionaire.'' 

The  whole  country  near  the  sea  coast  is  abounding  In  capital  Iron  ores,  but  the 
beat  of  all  is  one  hoar  from  Taitop,  Tou  have  probably  heard  that  loadstone  has 
beea  found  there ;  well  without  knowing  this  when  approaehing  7e«0f ,  I  found  dose 
to  it  or  rather  part  of  it  a  hUl  entirely  composed  of  the  eerjr  best  specular  iron 
•re*.  I  visited  since  that  time  the  place  a  seoond  time  to  asoertala  its  quantity, 
and  fsund  that  it  is  unlimited. 

I  am  of  opinion,  that  you  may  work  this  place  not  waiting  for  coal,  aay  I 
think  that  cnareoal  is  even  cheaper.  The  place  is  only  95  minutes  firom  the  banks 
of  the  Taeoy  river,  leading  through  paddv  adds.  If  you  gst  dug  a  canal  by  a 
parcel  of  convicts  through  these  fields  on  four  feet  broad,  you  have  all  done  that  is 
required.  Close  to  the  banks  you  set  up  your  iron  foundry.  Wood  carried  down 
from  the  banks  of  the  appar  Toeoy  river.  Is  converted  in  loco  into  charcoal,  and  if 
cut  down  only  on  the  banks  aad  thrown  into  the  water  will  be  indeed  cheaper  than 
any  other  lael.  Vessels  of  a  hundred  tons  burthen  can  approach  the  same  banks,  and 
carry  the  pig  iron,  to  aay  part  of  the  world  you  like.  Hespectiog  situation  1  think 
there  is  no  pinea  la  the  world  so  admirably  sitaated,  and  a  better  quality  you  will 
fiad  nowhere. 

I  send  some  boxes  with  eolleetions.  As  I  do  not  return  before  the  monsoon,  I 
would  very  mudi  beg  to  have  every  thing  soldered  up,  except  the  stone,  otherwise 
all  the  preaf  tnmble  of  collecting  would  be  useless. 

I  start  from  here  to-morrow  towards  iferp»<,~I  intend  to  visit  at  first  Totm. 
Hwk  and  the  KtMiktatm,  nftcrwards  PaU,  from  whence  I  wish  to  cross  over  to  the 
Tena$$frim,  to  visit  the  sapan  wood  forests,  nod  to  go  down  tliat  river  to  Mergmi. 

No  coal  yet,  but  1  am  promised  to  get  it  in  PaU,  I  have  some  hopes  to  fiml  bome 
gold  ia  the  lower  parts.    If  I  have  coal  and  gold,  then  you  are  content  I  know. 

*  I  haf  e  a  fine  spedmen  of  a  similar  ore  from  an  island  south  of  Peasmp  stated 
to  be  eatirely  composed  of  it«— £a. 
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Palm4eavesy  No,  42^  Countermark  808. 
B :— TELUGU. 

L— ^CrifAna  Rayer  Vijayanh  or  the  Triumph  o/*Crishna  Rayei\ 

ThiB  book  is  in  Telugu  vene  of  an  ornamented  kind.  Its  ob- 
ject is  chiefly  to  celebrate  a  rictory  obtained  over  the  Muhammadans, 
and  a  treaty  cemented  by  marriage  with  the  Gajaputi,  or  king  of 
Orieea*  Afier  the  victory  over  the  Muhammadans,  it  was  judged  ex- 
pe^ent  also  to  curb  the  Gajapatiy  who  was  in  alliance  with  them. 
At  first  war  was  commenced ;  but,  difficulties  arising  by  the  counsel 
and  skill  of  Appaji,  the  rayer's  minister  of  state,  proposals  of  peace 
from  the  Gajapati  were  brought  about,  and  the  latter  offered  to  give  his 
daughter  in  marriage  to  the  rayer.  In  the  native  manner,  a  parrot 
it  is  said  was  sent  to  narrate  to  the  rayer  the  descent  and  superior 
qualities  of  the  other  r&ja's  daughter.  This  office  the  parrot  discharged 
and  the  marriage  was  celebrated,  with  which  the  poem  concludes. 

This  copy  of  the  work  is  written  on  palm-leaves  decayed  at  the  edges 
bat  otherwise  complete,  and  in  good  preservation.  Its  restoration  does 
not  seem  to  be  urgent  or  indeed  important :  the  following  is  a  fuller 
abstract  of  the  contents. 

The  author's  name  is  Vbngaiyam  son  of  Calai,  who  invokes  his 
gods,  and  the  poets  of  antiquity,  such  as  Valmica  and  others.  He 
wrote  by  direction  of  Sri  Rama  given  in  a  dream,  Hari-hadi-chbnna 
Vbncata-Bhc/'pa'la  was  his  patron,  who  instructed  him  to  write  the 
hutory  of  Cbishka  rayer.  He  first  celebrates  Vijayanagaram  and  the 
2  a 
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praise  of  Na  rasing  a  rayer  (father  of  Crishna  rayer).  He  states  that 
Na  RASING  A  rayer  demanded  of  him  an  account  of  the  primitive  state  of 
the  Vidydranya  (site  of  VijayanugaramJ  andof  the  worship  of  Virupacskiy 
(a  form  of  Siva)  and  of  the  proceedings  of  Vidyaranahi  (a  sage)  be- 
fore the  town  was  built  Hose  are  narrated  to  the  following  pur- 
porfci 

IsvAREN  assamed  the  form  of 'Vidtaramai.I7»  afterwards  called  San- 
cara'cha'rya.  He  demanded  and  received  from  Lacshmi  the  privilege 
of  having  a  town  built  in  that  wilderness  bearing  his  name,  where  she 
(Lacshndy  that  is  plenty)  might  always  reside.     She  directed  him  to  go 
and  choose  some  place.     He  went  to  the  banks  of  the  Tumbudra  river 
and  there  seeing  the  fane  of  Virupdcshi'isvarery  he  inquired  into  the 
origin  of  the  place,  which  those  versed  in  such  matters  narrated  to  him. 
The  legend  was  founded  on  a  tale  from  the  Ramdyanam.     Suoriva 
ascended  this  hill,  but  Yalj  could  not  do  so.  There  are  five  hills,  called 
Malvatamy  Y^macutamy  Busuva  stringatn^  Madhanga-parvatamf  Kish" 
kindL    They  told  him  that  this  sacred  land  was  suitable  for  his  abode. 
At  the  same  time  he  perceived  a  hare  chasing  a  lion,  at  which  being 
surprised,  he  remarked  that  this  was  a  special  place  for  the  brave,  and 
here  a  town  must  be  built  to  be  called  (after  his- name)  Vidydnagaranu 
A  transition  is  then  made  by  stating,,  that  Narasikoa  rayer»  after 
hearing  many  things  on  the  ancient  history  of  the  place,  addressed  his  ^ 
minister  Appaji  stating  his  wish,  that  his  son  Cbubna  rayer  should  be 
crowned,  or  installed,  which  was  accordingly  done.     Grisbna  rayer 
sought  advice  and  kingly  prudence  from  Appaji,  who  instructed  Um. 
He  then  desired  to  see  all  the  forts  and  other  strong  places.     He  ac« 
quired  full  information  on  all  points.     He  also  went  out  in  disgiuse,  the 
better  to  know  if  the  matters  conveyed  to  his  knowledge  were  true.    He 
thus  lived  some  little  time  in  a  brahman's  house  unknown ;  but  being 
found  out  by  his  harearras  the  brahman  asked  why  he  so  came  ?    He 
said  it  was  for  <<  the  destruction  of  the  evil  and  protection  of  the  good.'* 
The  minister  Sajluva  Tim  ma   brought  to  him  grreat  treasure.     The 
harearras  in  his  hall  of  audience,  reported  to  him  matters  concerning 
VUiapuramy  and  the  Nizam,  that  a  negociation  was  b^ng  carried  oa 
between  the  Nizam,  the  Gajapati  prince,  and  the  ruler  of  VisiapurawH 
in  consequence  of  a  dread  or  dislike  of  Crishna  rayer*s  accession  to 
the  throne  of  Narasinga  rayen     The  minister  represented  that  as  the 
Gajapati  was  a  worshipper  of  Jagannathoy  and  a  protector  of  the  brah- 
mans,  it  would  be  right  to  pardon  him,  and  it  was  determined  On  to 
proceed  against  Delhi  (the  Muhammadans)  in  preference.     To  this  end  - 
preparations  were  made,  and  Crishna  rayer  proceeded  at  the  head  of  hia 
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amy.    Many  frroralil*  vmma  occurred,  inferior  chiefs  of  dktricte  war* 
Qfwroone^  and  tkeir  diatriclB  assumed.     All  who  suhmiited  were  pro- 
teclod*    At  lengdiy  titer  many  oHiquests,  he  directed  his  nardi  agaifist 
Ooleomda.     A  great  army  amounting  to  a  hundred  thousand  cavalry 
came  thence  with  precipitancy  and  halted  on  the  other  hank  of  the 
Kisima  river.     A  general  assuring  the  rayer  of  his  ability  to  disperse 
the  Muhammadansy  reoeiTed  permission  to  do  so,  and  he  foil  upon  them 
on  the  bank  of  the  river ;  when,  after  hard  fighting,  the  Muhammadans 
were  defeated  and  fled.     Some  persons  advised  the  rayer  to  assault  the 
town,  but  the  adrioe'  of  the  minister  was  that  the  place  was  too  strong  ; 
he  rather  advised  to  directt  heir  course  eastward  against  the  Gajapa/th 
who  had  harassed  and  impeded  them  on  their  march.     The  rayer  con- 
sented, and  while  on  the  way  to  attack  the  Gajapaiiy  he  was  opposed 
by  scattered  portions  of  different  people,  fighting  without  union  or  plan 
who  were  one  by  one  overcome,  and  at  length  they  all  came  proffering 
submission.     The  rayer  received  them  favorably  and  confirmed  them  in 
their  possessions,  (as  tributaries  understood.)     Proceeding  onwards  the 
rayer  with   his  army  invested  Amidanagara  (Akmednagar),     The 
Muhammadans  of  the  place  made  fierce  resistance  ;  but  were  at  length 
defeated.     Crishna  rayer  took  possession  of  that  hill-fort,  and  erected 
his  Hag  on  it.   Still  advancing  against  the  Ga/apeUiy  his  minbter  Saluva 
Tim  MA  represented  to  him,  that  though  he  could  unquestionably  con* 
quer  the  Gajapatif  yet  that  as  the  road  was  difficult,  opposition  would  be 
eonsiderable  ;  and  that  it  would  be  best  to  make  a  treaty  of  peace  with 
the  Orissa  prince.     Crishna  rayer  paid  no  attention  to  him ;  but  say- 
ing that  the  forest  was  no  great  things  it  could  be  cut  down,  and  the 
Gajapaii  no  gretft  matter,  he  proceeded  in  anger.    On  the  way  Sidavu 
khan  opposed  with  sixty  thousand  bow-men.      The  fighting  was  obsti- 
nate ;  the  khan  having  fDr  his  object  to  promote  the  glory  of  the  Gajtt- 
pati.  News  came  to  the  Orisia  prince  that  Crishna  rayer  was  approach  • 
ing,  and  the  ministers  of  that  prince  advised  him  to  go  to  the  re-in- 
fbrcement  of  the  Muhammadan  chief.     Sixteen  other  chiefs  around  the 
Gajapati  rose  up,  and  asked  leave  to  go  against  the  invading  army, 
which  leave  was  granted.     Crishna  rayer  hearing  of  their  coming  be- 
came discouraged,  and  reflecting  on  his  having  before  slighted  the  ad- 
vice of  Appaji,  he  sent  for  him,  admitted  the  error,  and  asked  how  it 
was  now  suitable  to  act.     Appaji  said  it  would  not  be  possible  to  con- 
quer their  opponents,  but  that  division  must  be  caused  amongst  them. 
Receiving  all  needful  treasure  from  the  rayer  he  wrote  deceptive  let- 
ters, addressed  to  the  sixteen  chiefs,  and  sent  them  in  boxes  in  which 
were  presents  of  money,  with  honorary  dresses  and  ornaments :  these 
2  A  2 
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were  giyen  to  messengers^  who  were  sent  on  alone,  and  &Uing  into  the 
hands  of  the  GajapatCs  people,  they  were  taken  before  hhn.     The 
Orissa  prince  read  the  letters  with  great  astonishment.     The  purport 
was  to  say  that  Crishna  rayer  consented  to  the  terms  proposed  by  the 
chiefs,  and  that  if  they  would  take  and  deliver  up  the  person  of  the 
Gajapati  rdja^  the  villages,  money  and  jewels,  as  stipulated,  should  be 
made  over  to  them.     The  Orissa  prince,  fearing  for  his  personal  safety 
retreated  to  some  distance  privately;  and  the  chiefs,  not  seeing  the  king 
or  knowing  what  was  become  of  him,  desisted  from  fighting.     The 
rayer,  on  his  part,  did  not  advance  his  troops,  and  made  no  assault. 
APPiUi  now  proceeded  to  the  Orissa  prince,  and  told  him  that  Crishna 
rayer  desired  his  welfare.     The  Gajapati  hesitated  for  a  time ;  but  at 
length  thinking  the  rayer  might  be  trusted,  he  came  to  an  audience, 
bringing  presents.     Both  parties  exchanged  salutations ;  the  GajapaH 
offered  his  daughter  in  marriage ;  and  Appaji  being  greatly  rejoiced 
strongly  recommended  the  union.     At  the  desire  of  the  ruler  of  Orissa 
Appaji  followed  him,  being  treated  with  great  honors,  and  allowed  to  see 
the  king's  daughter.    When  about  to  return,  the^  daughter  named  Tdca- 
RAM  AMI  sent  a  parrot  to  her  father  who  transmitted  it  by  Appaji  to  the 
rayer*     The  bird  after  narrating  its  own  divine  origin,  and  the  perfec- 
tions of  the  person  sending  it,  gave  the  rayer  satisfaction.     The  mar- 
riage was  celebrated,  and  the  rayer  returned  to  Vijayanagaram* 

Note.  This  somewhat  full  abstract  may  perhaps  supersede  the 
necessity  of  any  translation,  so  far  as  historical  objects  are  concerned. 
Feb  IS  HT  A  admits  that  Crishna  rayer  severely  defeated  the  Muhamma- 
dans  :  the  other  matters  are  probably  historical.  The  ornament  at  the 
close  may  be  oriental  metaphor  merely  to  designate  a  messenger  who 
was  to  repeat  what  was  ordered,  and  no  more.  Salu  va  Tim  ma  seems 
to  have  been  the  proper  name  of  the  minister ;  and  Appaji  a  sort  of 
title  of  office  Kmany  tales  are  current  of  the  skill  and  address  of  Appaji 
the  minister  to  Crishna  rayer. 

Professor  Wilson's  notice  of  this  manuscript  may  be  found  in  Des» 
Cat.  Vol.  1,  p.  296. 

Manuscript  Booky  No.  33,  Countermark  787. 
Section  5. — Brief  narrative  concerning  the  rule  of  the  Setupatis,  ae 

feudatory  princes  at  Ramnad, 

This  paper  mentions  a  traditionary  guardianship  of  the  Ramiseram 
temple  committed  to  seven  persons,  one  among  whom  by  hereditary 
descent,  was  Sadaica,  who  in  Sal.  Sac.  1527  (A*  D.  1606),  was  made 
lord  paramount  of  the  Marawa  principality  by  Tirumala  Na taker, 
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raler  of  Madura.  The  trannnisnQn  of  the  authority  downwards  with 
dates  and  namesy  and  mention  of  connected  events  is  continued  to  Sal. 
Sac  1716,  (A.  D.  1795.) 

As  this  short  paper  was  translated  and  printed  at  the  end  of  the 
appendix  to  Vol.  2  6f  Oriental  Historical  MSS.  any  mora  lengthened 
notice  than  the  aboTe,  is  not  required.  The  orig^inal  t'Czt  was  not  then 
given  ;  and  as  the  writing  of  the  document  was  rapidly  fading  it  appeared 
suitable  tp  have  it  restored,  and  available  at  any  time  for  reference  as  a 
record. 

Manuscript  Booky  No.  31,  Countermark  785. 
Section  I. — Account  of  Tikvmal  a  'S  ay  adv  and  of  his  deecendttnfs,. 

the  Camdtaca  rulers  of  Madura. 

This  manuscript  was  also  translated  and  printed  in  the  second  volume 
Or.  Hist.  MSS.  beginning  at  page  182.  Hence  there  is  need  only  to 
observe  in  brief,  that  it  commences  with  the  accession  of  the  son  of 
Tirumala-Nayakbr  to  the  throne  aXMaduray  and  brings  the  account 
dovmwards,  with  a  somewhat  minute  specification  of  wars,  negociations 
and  changes  of  power,  to  the  period  of  the  last  feeble  remains  of  the 
race,  who  received  a  village  for  their  maintenance.  In  some  of  the 
details,  where  most  obscure,  this  manuscript  is  confirmed  and  elucidated 
by  the  large  Tamil  manuscript  before  mentioned,  the  Camdttca  rdjdkal^ 
At  the  time  of  making  the  above  translation,  this  Telugu  MS.  was  not 
without  difficulty  legible  ;  a  rough  copy  of  it  was  then  made  for  greater 
convenience,  and  as  the  lapse  of  two  years  since  has  only  added  to  the 
difficulty  of  reading  the  original,  a  restored  copy  has  been  prepared  from 
the  original  aided  by  occasional  reference  to  the  rough  copy,  and  the 
text  not  having  been  printed  a  correct  record  for  reference  is  thus  pro- 
vided. 

Section  2« — An  account  of  the  rule  o/*Cari  Cala  Cholan. 
In  consequence  of  war  with  the  Pandya  king,  a  woman  of  the  Chola 
royal  race  named  Cunoaika  Gent'hi  escaped  alone  into  the  wilderness, 
being  pregnant ;  and  took  up  her  abode  in  the  house  of  a  brahman  a 
schoolmaster,  and  also  an  astrologer.  By  his  art  he  declared  concerning 
the  child,  after  casting  its  nativity,  that  it  would  become  a  powerful  and 
independent  prince.  In  the  ceremony  of  naming  the  child  it  was  called 
Cali  Cholan.  After  the  ceremony  of  investing  with  the  sacred  thread, 
and  while  learning  in  the  school,  the  boy  was  the  object  of  much  con- 
tempt from  the  other  boys,  being  treated  as  the  son  of  a  widow.  He 
retaliated  on  them  ;  but  the  brahman  thought  it  best  to  keep  him  within 
the  house*    He  became  well  instructed  in  knowledge  and  very  powerful 
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in  bcxffly  strength*  T)a^P^MIiffa  lumg  then  rtikd  the  CAolaHMaiMMaiM; 
but,  wishing-  to  place  over  it  a  viceroy,  he  made  public  prodamatioii  in 
order  to  meet  with  a  suitable  person.  A  great  concourse  of  dainunts 
assembled.  The  Pdndiyan  ihea  pot  a  golden  pot  containing  water  on 
the  head  of  an  elephant,  and  a  wru^  of  flowers  in  its  trunk,  announcing 
that  the  perscm  on  whom  the  elephant  should  place  the  wreath,  and 
anouit  by  pouring  on  him  the  water  would  be  regarded  as  chosen,  and  to 
that  person  the  king  would  gire  his  own  daughter  in  marriage.  Tlie 
elephant  being  let  loose,  avoided  all  the  people  in  the  town,  and  going 
direct  to  the  aforesaid  brahman's  house,  there  selected  the  youth  by 
depositing  the  wreath  on  his  head,  and  pouring  the  water  over  him. 
The  young  man  was  as  strong  as  ten  elephants,  but  in  order  to  diminish 
his  strength  the  brahman  rubbed  the  sole  of  one  of  his  feet  with  char- 
coal, and  thereby  took  away  the  strength  of  nine  elephants,  leaving  him 
only  as  strong  as  one  elephant.  He  was  subsequently  installed  at 
CombacoHum;  and  had  the  name  of  Cari  Cala  Cholan  given  him  to 
commemorate  the  rubbing  of  charcoal  (caHJ  on  his  foot.  But  the 
king's  daughter  was  not  ^ven  him.  He  strengthened  and  enlal'ged  his 
capital  town.  The  young  man  learning  from  his  mother  that  his  father 
was  before  him  king  of  the  Chola  country,  that  his  father  had  feared 
to  encounter  the  PdnSiya  king,  and  had  died  during  the  disturbance 
that  had  arisen ;  resolved  on  vindicating  his  own,  and  his  father*s  right : 
and,  assembling  an  army,  set  out  to  make  war  on  the  Pdndiya  king. 
The  army  is  stated  at  250,000  cavalry,  under  commanders  whose  names 
are  given,  who  approached  the  Vaigai  river.  The  Pdndiyan  alarmed, 
brought  to  him  treasure  and  jewels,  and  after  much  flattering  homage, 
embraced  him,  and  conducting  him  to  his  palace  seated  him,  on  terms 
of  equality,  on  half  of  his  throne,  and  married  him  to  his  daughter  Sid'- 
hb'svari,  after  which  Cari  Cala  Cholan  returned  to  Comhcuionum^ 
where  there  were  great  rejoicings.  He  allowed  the  cultivators  three 
parts  of  the  produce,  and  took  one-fourth  (the  ordinary  rate  used  to  be 
one-sixih),  with  which  revenue  he  built  and  repaired  many  sacred 
edifices,  gave  Urge  donations  to  brahmans,  heard  many  religious  stories 
recited,  and  was  a  firm  votary  of  Siva.  In  order  to  see  if  his  people 
were  firm  in  that  way,  and  with  a  view  to  discover  and  rectify  evils,  he 
was  accustomed  to  go  out  in  disgmse,  covered  with  a  common  dark«* 
coloured  hair  blanket,  during  the  night.  Out  of  this  custom  arose  the 
following  drcumstances. 

There  was  an  aged  brahman  who,  as  the  result  of  long  penancei  had  a 
son  bom  to  him,  who  when  grown  up  was  married,  and  the  old  man 
dtedy  but  not  before  having  charged  his  son  to  carry  his  bones  to  Cdsi^ 
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and  bury  them  in  tbe  Ganges.  The  yonof  nan  pc^wred  to  do  00 ;  but 
00  the  eve  of  setting  out  slept  in  the  poreh  of  hia  house*  and  there  gave 
strict  chaige  to  his  wife  to  keep  within  doors»  while  he  should  be  absent 
for  a  year  and  a  half;  the  only  exception  being  that»  if  in  want,  she 
might  ask  alms  of  the  charitable  prince  Caei  Gala  Cholan.  The  latter 
waa  at  the  door ;  and,  admiring  so  great  an  act  of  confidence,  determined 
on  being  the  watchlul  guardian  of  that  house.  While  the  brahman  waa 
absent  he  watched  it  carefully;  but  the  brahman  returned  within  six 
months,  on  the  way  to  complete  his  pilgrimage  at  Ramiiertnrh  and 
wishing  to  assure  himself  of  his  wife's  discretion,  approached  the  door 
alone  at  night,  and  looked  in  through  its  apertures*  The  CTMan  came 
thither  at  the  same  time,  and  thinking  the  brahman  was  a  thief  cut  him 
down  with  a  sword,  and  retired.  His  wife  next  day  suffered  great 
reproach  from  her  neighbours,  but  recc^izing  her  husband,  she  burned 
herself  with  his  body ;  and  the  king  having  unconsciously  killed  a  brah- 
man, had  the  visitation  termed  Brahma-hatH  (a  personification  of  the 
crime,  as  if  an  evil  spirit,  always  following  him).  He  made  many 
attempts  to  get  rid  of  it,  but  though  the  sprite  quitted  him  at  the  door 
of  a  temple,  or  entry  on  a  sacred  pool,  yet  it  always  returned  afterwards. 
He  went  on  pilgrimage  to  the  shrine  of  Mindtchi  at  Madura^  who,  in  a 
vision,  informed  him  that  the  visitation  could  not  be  so  easily  got  quit 
of,  but  directed  him  to  build  108  Siva  fanes,  and  then  at  Madhydranya 
he  would  be  relieved.  He  accordingly  built  a  shrine  every  day,  not 
eating  till  each  day's  work  was  done;  hut  he  did  not  know  where 
Madhydranya  was.  At  length  he  found  an  emblem  of  Siva  under  a 
tree  named  Madhi  ;  and  Siva  there  appeared  to  him,  directing  him  to 
huild  a  temple ;  to  enter  at  one  gate,  where  the  sprite  would  halt,  and 
would  be  imprisoned,  and  to  go  out  at  a  gate  on  the  opposite  side :  which 
the  king  did,  and  was  cured.  He  however  died  childless,  and  his  queen 
followed  him.  There  was  no  Chola  king  after  him,  he  reigned  fifty-five 
years.  The  above  things  concerning  him  were  compiled  hy  Chacratai- 
TBKGAR  a  Vuis7i9ittva  brahman  of  M^lur  from  the  Bakhti  VUasan  and 
some  other  books,  inclusive  of  Sfhala  Mahdtmyasy  or  temple  legends. 
Remark,  Fable  and  fact  appear  to  be  blended  in  the  first  portion  of 
this  account,  the  latter  portion  explains  and  illustrates  some  parts  of  the 
Madura  Purdnam^  and  from  the  comparison  of  the  two,  a  few  histori- 
cal facts  may  be  gleaned  with  some  measure  of  certainty.  It  is  to  be 
noted  that  this  last  of  the  Chola  race,  made  Comhaconum  (twenty  miles 
north  of  TanJQr9j  his  capitaL  This  is  the  first  document  I  have  as  yet 
met  with  stating  that  fact ;  though  I  always  thought  that  Conibaconum 
naust  once  have  been  a  metropolis,  from  traces  remaining. 
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Section  S, — Jn  account  of  the  Ydnddu  jdth  or  wUd  people  ofSri' 
hart'cdttay  received  Jrom  an  old  man  of  that  tribe. 

Of  old  one  named  Raghava  brought  witli  him  sixty  families  from 
Pdca-naiii  district ;  and  located  himself  with  ihem  at  SrUhdri-^dttOy  and 
clearing  the  country  formed  Rdghava-puram*  The  people  by  degrees 
spread  through  a  few  adjoining  districts.  A  rishi  who  came  from  Se* 
nares  and  was  named  Ambike'SVArer  resided  in  Madhydranya  (pt  the 
central  wilderness)  ;  and  there,  daily  bathing  in  a  river,  paid  homage  to 
Siva*  These  wild  people  of  their  0¥m  accord  daily  brought  him  fruits 
and  edibles,  putting  them  before  him.  At  length  he  inquired  of  them 
the  reason,  they  replied  that  their  country  was  infested  by  a  terrible 
serpent,  and  they  wished  to  be  taught  charms  to  destroy  it,  as  well  as 
charms  for  other  needful  purposes.  He  taught  them,  and  then  vanished 
away. 

These  wild  people,  being  skilful  in  magic,  continued  in  the  forest. 
They  are  of  four  classes : 

1  Chenju-Vdndluy  3  Coya-vdndlu, 

2  Ydndduluy  4  IriUd-vdndlu. 

The  Ydnddu  people  are  skilful  in  medicine.  The  Cdjfu  people 
reside  to  the  westward  in  the  wilds  at  Goottfy  Athavani,  and  other 
circumjacent  places.  Within  their  forest  boundaries,  if  any  traveller 
attempt  to  pluck  fruit  from  any  tree,  his  hand  is  fastened  to  the  spot* 
so  that  he  cannot  move ;  but  if  on  seeing  any  one  of  the  Cdya  people, 
he  call  out  to  that  person  explaining  his  wishes  and  get  permission,  then 
he  can  take  the  fruit,  and  move  away ;  while  the  C(^a  forester,  on  the 
receipt  of  a  small  roll  of  tobacco  leaf,  is  abundantly  gratified.  Besides 
which  the  Cdi/a  people  eat  snakes.  About  forty  years  since  a  brahman 
passing  through  the  district  saw  a  person  cooking  snakes  for  food,  and^ 
expressing  great  astonishment,  was  told  by  the  forester  that  these  were 
mere  worms  ;  that  if  he  wished  to  see  a  serpent,  one  should  be  shewn 
him,  but  that,  as  for  themselves,  secured  by  the  potent  charms  taught 
them  by  Ambikk'svarer,  they  feared  no  serpents.  As  the  brahman 
desired  to  see  this  large  serpent,  a  child  was  sent  with  a  bundle  of  straw 
and  a  winnowing-fan,  who  went  accompanied  by  the  brahman,  into  the 
deptlis  of  tlie  forest,  and  putting  the  straw  on  the  mouth,  of  a  hole  com- 
menced winnowing,  when  smoke  of  continually  varying  colors  arose, 
followed  by  bright  flame,  in  the  midst  of  which  a  monstrous  serpents 
having  seven  heads  was  seen.  The  brahman  was  speechless  with  terror 
at  the  sight ;  and,  being  conducted  back  by  the  child,  was  dismissed 
with  presents  of  fruits,  and  proceeded  to  the  north.  This  circumstance 
occurred  among  the  C6ya  people  of  the  woods  or  wilds  to  the  northward 
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1712.18.) 

The  Chenju  people  live  to  the  westward  of  Ahdbalam,  Sri-Sailam 
and  other  places,  in  the  woods  or  wilds  ;  and  go  about  constantly  carry- 
ing in  their  hands  bows  and  arrows.  They  clothe  themselves  with  leaves, 
and  live  on  the  sago,  or  rioe,  of  the  bamboo.  They  rob  travellers, 
killing  them  if  they  oppose.  *^  This  people  afflict  every  living  creature  :'* 
(kill  for  food  is  supposed  to  be  meant.) 

The  Irala  people  carry  bows  and  arrows,  and  wander  in  the  forests. 
They  are  thieves,  llie  Ydnddu  class  alone  do  not  plunder.  They 
are  employed  as  watchmen :  they  collect  a  kind  of  bark  and  roots,  used 
for  dyeing  red,  bringing  heavy  loads,  and  receive  whatever  the  sircar  is 
pleased  to  give  in  return.  They  chiefly  live  on  a  kind  of  white  root  and 
wild-honey.  The  sircar  employs  them  as  watchmen.  In  the  woods 
near  Sri^hdri-cotta  there  are  forty  of  these  Ydnddu  people  (supposed 
to  be  heads  of  fimulies).  The  sircar  g^ves  to  the  head  man  of  these 
people  twelve  maracals  of  rice  monthly :  in  return  he  delivers  sometimes 
ten  bundles  (each  five  hundred  lbs.)  of  the  dyeing  bark.  The  others, 
who  do  not  carry  on  this  intercoursie,  live  in  their  own  manner  in  the 
forest  on  white  roots  and  honey.  This  handful  of  Ydnddu  people  seem 
to  be  comparatively  separated ;  for  if  they  attempt  to  hold  intercourse 
with  others  of  that  tribe  at  a  distance,  they  are  killed ;  and  their  wives 
are  carried  off:  the  others  hold  no  intercourre  with  them.  Such,  as 
hr  as  could  be  obtained,  is  an  account  of  these  Ydnddu  people  obtained 
from  Ja'ra'marudu,  as  far  as  he  could  give  information. 

Remarks.  This  paper  was  read  over  tfy  me  a  year  or  two  since, 
withont  any  other  remark  than  that  there  were  people  in  the  Peninsula 
of  whom  Europeans  had  received  little  or  no  information.  It  now 
attracted  attention  chiefly  from  its  following  the  preceding  papers  and 
from  wishing  to  dispose  of  the  entire  book,  No.  31,  without  need  of 
fotore  reference.  But  reading  it  now  after  having  had  previously  in 
hand  the  paper  on  the  Khoi-jati  mountaiqeersof  Goomsoovy  (Mad.  Jour, 
of  L.  and  S.  No.  16,)  termed  Cddulu,  in  the  Telugu  paper  therein 
translated,  it  appears  to  assume  more  importance  than  otherwise  I  should 
have  attributed  to  it.  For  it  seems  that  the  proper  term  is  neither 
Khoiy  nor  Codflu^  but  Cdyu^jdH  (in  the  ordinary  pronunciation  to  the 
ear  very  similar  to  the  enunciation  of  Khoi-juti)^  and  that  they  are  a  sub- 
division of  a  much  larger  body  of  people.  I  am  confirmed  in  my  suppo- 
sition that  the  so  termed  B' heels  of  the  north  in  Gujeratj  &c.  are  of  the 
same  kind  of  people,  though  seemingly  more  closely  analogous  to  the 
Chenjuy  or  IralOf  class.  As  regards  the  seeming  absurdity  of  the 
2  B 
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bundle  of  straw  and  the  large  serpent,  I  am  of  opinioa  that  this  is  sa 
enigma,  and  covers  some  more  recondite  meaning.  Having  in  the 
Mackenzie  papers  sometimes  met  with  a  fact  plainly  narrated^  and  in 
others  veiled  by  fable,  metaphor,  and  symbols,  I  have  learned  not  hastily 
to  dismiss  such  seemingly  crude  orientalisms,  bat  to  try  to  look  through 
'  them  ;  and  in  this  instance,  without  pretending  to  solve,  what  I  am  tole- 
rably  sure  is  a  symbolical  statement,  I  would  throw  out  the  conjectorey 
whether  it  do  not  allude  to  the  Meria-pujaiy  or  human  sacrifice,  which 
may  possibly  be  the  charm  on  which  these  Cdya  people  relieda  and 
which  they  may  have  practised,  as  well  as  the  savage  inhabitants  of  the 
mountains  of  Gomnfoor. 

The  locality  of  StH-hdri-cotta  is  about  twenty  miles  northward  of 
PuUcat :  the  country  about  Gooty  stretches  thence  northwestward ;  but 
Sri  Sailam  is  farther  to  the  north.  These  savages  are  found  in  the 
Goomsoor  wilds  and  mountains,  and  from  personal  information  received 
by  me,  there  is  a  very  similar  kind  of  people  dwelling  in  the  woody 
mountains  of  the  Dindigul  province,  to  the  south.  In  the  pejrsons  oi 
the  ffheels  they  dwell  on  the  Vindya  (or  BhindJ  mountains ;  and  I 
have,  in  the  paper  before  alluded  to,  shewn  it  to  be  probable  that  they 
inhabit  the  Baramakl  hills  to  the  north  of  Dehar.  The  account  of  this 
people  as  carrying  bows  and  arrows,  living  on  roots,  honey,  or  reptiles, 
agrees  with  intimations  throughout  the  more  local  papers  of  the  Mackenxie 
collection,  and  with  current  fables  as  to  the  Vedars  who  seem  to  hav^ 
been  wild  savage  people,  aboriginal  when  the  Hindus  first  began  to 
colonize  it  from  the  north.  Thus  we  have  a  somewhat  wide  range  of 
data  for  inductive  evidence,  in  favor  of  this  particular  kind  of  people, 
nnder  various  subdivisions,  having  been  the  primary  dwellers  in  the 
peninsula.  The  conclusion  need  uot  for  the  present  be  drawn  ;  but  it  is 
clearly  indicated :  to  be  followed,  possibly,  by  other  equally  plain  steps 
of  historical  deduction,  arising  out  of  the  Mackenzie  papers,  by  the  aid 
of  patience  and  perseverance,  llie  point  once  established,  that  the 
Hindus  are  not  the  aboriginal  native  inhabitants  of  the  peninsula,  does 
not  seem  to  me  of  trifling  magnitude  ;  and  this  point,  I  expect,  will  be 
fully  proved,  in  the  process  of  the  present  investigation* 

C:— MALAY  AL  AM. 

Manuscript  Book^  No.  8,  Countermark  896. 

Section  5. — Kirala  Upattu    An  account  of  the  Kerala^  or  Mala- 

f/alam  country. 

This  manuscript  is  stated  to  be  copied  from  one  then  in  the  posaesaion 
of  Dr.  Lbydbn  :  the  following  is  a  brief  abstract  of  the  contents. 
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Imifoeaiion,  The  incamalion  of  Parasu-r^ma  and  his  destruction  of 
the  cshetiiyae.  He  formed  the  Kerala  deeamy  which  being  infested 
with  §crpenti>  he  introduced  the  Arya  brahmanSf  and  located  them  in 
nxty-four  villages.  Minor  details  of  internal  arrangements.  Parasu- 
RAMA  procured  from  Indra  the  grant  statedly  of  six  months'  rain  in  the 
jear.  Other  details  concerning  the  classes  of  brahmans,  and  their 
offices.  The  brahmans  at  first  conducted  the  government  on  the  prin- 
dples  of  a  republic ;  but  not  agreeing  among  themselves,  and  disputes 
about  property  arising,  Parasu-rama  determined  that  it  would  be  better 
for  the  country  to  be  governed  by  a  king,  and  one  was  selected  bom  by 
a  brahman  &ther,  by  a  csHetriya  mother,  thus  combining  brahmanical 
and  kingly  descent.  He  was  first  settled  in  the  Kerala  division,  whence 
arose  the  name  pf  Kerala  desam,  but  the  entire  Malay alam  country  was 
originally  divided  into  four  districts.  Tuluva,  Mushica^  Keralam,  Cdvoy 
the  latter  on  the  extreme  south :  details  of  the  villages.  At  a  late  period 
in  the  CaU-yuga  the  bauddhas  came  to  Ker(.  la-desu  ;  and  the  king  C  iibru- 
MAN  Perumal  learnt  from  them  their  mode  of  religious  credence.  Being 
fiiyorably  inclined  to  them,  and  having  adopted  their  system,  he  intimat- 
ed to  the  brahmans  that  they  must  unite  with  the  bauddhas,  and  follow 
thw  system.  The  brahmans  were  greatly  alarmed  and  incensed,  and 
consulting  with  a  leading  individual  among  them  at  Tri-Cdrdvy  he  pro- 
niied  to  remove  their  difficulties.  Following  his  advice  the  brahmans 
wient  to  the  king  and  remonstrated  with  him,  calling  for  a  public  dispu- 
tation, when  if  they,  the  brahmans  were  vanquished,  their  tongues 
should  be  cut  out,  and  the  like  done  to  the  bauddhas  if  these  should  be 
overcome.  The  (£spute  was  held,  terminating  favorably  to  the  brahmans 
in  consequence  of  a  magical  influence  emanating  from  the  head  brah- 
man at  Tri'Cdrdr:  the  tongues  of  the  bauddhas*  were  cut  out  and 
they  were  banished  the  country.  The  king  who  had  adopted  their  sys- 
tem was  dethroned,  and  some  lands  were  set  apart  for  his  support.  He  is 
not  the  Cheruman  Perumal  who  went  to  Mecca.  His  son  was  crowned 
and  an  oath  was  taken  from  him,  never  to  permit  the  bauddhas,  or  peo- 
ple of  any  other  religion  to  obtain  public  sanction.  Other  details  of 
some  subsequent  matters  fre  given.  At  later  periods,  when  the  above 
oath  had  fallen  into  desuetude,  the  bauddhas  (Muhammadans)  obtained 
some  footing  in  different  places.  The  system  of  Bhattdchdrya  obtained 
in  the  MalayaUt  country,  and  the  vedantists,  of  that  class,  received  some 

*  In  Malay  alam  it  seems  that  the  Muhammadans  are  termed  Bauddhas.    The 
Syrian  Christiaos  are  called  Af arya- ear«r  "  people  of  a  way/'  but  are  never 
designated  BauddAtu.  Snch  a  use  of  the  last  term  as  applied  to  Mahammaduas  is, 
I  belief e,  ptenllar  to  the  Malayala  country. 
2  B  2 
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endowments  in  lands.  At  an  assembly  of  the  brahmans  of  the  sixty- 
four  Tillages,  it  was  determined  that  only  the  brahmans  of  eleven  vil- 
lages (or  village-districts)  should  possess  the  right  of  offering  a  particu- 
lar species  of  yagam  or  sacrifice,  and  of  performing  some  other  spedal 
ceremonies.  In  process  of  time  the  rule  of  kings  had  become  extinct, 
and  some  brahmans  went  to  Crishna  rayer  inviting*  him  to  take  the 
rule  of  the  country.  He  sent  two  persons  respectively  named  A  the 
rkySk  Perumal  and  Pandeya  raja  Pbrumal,  as  his  viceroys,  each  for  a 
period  of  twelve  years.  After  them  Cheruman  Perumal  was  sent,  who 
was  welcomed  by  some  distinguished  persons,  safely  conducted,  and  duly 
instalted.  He  ruled  thirty-six  years,  being  three  times  the  appointed 
period,  on  account  of  his  good  qualities.  The  rayer  however  was  not 
satisfied  with  this  extension  of  the  term,  and  determined  on  hostilities. 
Cheruman  ^erumal  took  counsel  as  to  the  best  means  of  meeting  the 
invasion.  I^  the  first  place  two  brahman  ambassadors  were  sent  to  the 
rayer  to  endeavour  to  pacify  him ;  but  he  refused  to  listen  to  them.  A 
little  &ble  is  narrated  of  the  manner  in  which  the  messengers  acquired 
a  magical  quill,  by  looking  through  which  the  real  nature  of  any  being 
could  be  discerned.  The  (Jheruman  in  connexion  with  the  Calicut  raja, 
and  other  subordinates,  assembled  a  great  army,  and,  while  the  multi- 
tudes were  asleep,  by  looking  at  them  through  the  quill,  it  was  perceived . 
that  10,000  were  men,  30,000  gods,  and  the  rest  asuras.  To  the  ten. 
thousand  a  distinctive  mark  was  affixed,  and  with  them  the  rayer  was. 
encountered  and  defeated. 

The  birth  of  Sancara'cha'rya  is  then  narrated  with  his  proceedings 
as  to  the  different  castes  of  people  and  the  regulations  established  by  him 
accounted  for  in  rather  a  fanciful  manner,  but  it  is  stated  that  his  regu- 
lations continued  to  be  observed.  Cheruman  Perumal  continued  to 
rule.  A  Nayar  was  killed,  who  after  death  is  represented  as  instructing 
the  king  to  attend  to  the  lessons  of  a  Jona>ca  (Muhammadan)  teacher, 
according  to  whose  advice  he  might  embark  on  board  ship,. and  would 
thereby  attain  a  partial  beatification.  Hef  divided  his  whole  dominions  . 
into  eighteen  portions,  which  he  gave  over  to  the  charge  of  different 
chiefs.  The  two  ambassadors  by  whose  means  the  rayer  had  been  con- 
quered each  received  portions  of  country.  He  specially  gave  a  shield 
to  the  Calicut  raja.  Cheruman  Perumal  then  went  away  (by  sea) 
to  the  country  termed  Asu,  (supposed  to  designate  Arabia.)  The  CaUcut 
raja  afterwards  waged  war  with  the  various  petty  chieftains',  conquering 
some  of  them,  and  acquiring  superiority. 

*  He  more  probabiy  conquered  the  country,  without  any  special  ioTitatioB. 
t  Thi«  is  the  Cheruman  Pbrumal  who  is  said  to  have  adopted  the  Mohamua. 
dan  religion,  and  to  have  gone  to  Mecca,  .     , 
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*  The  aniral  of  the  Portogaese  at  Calicut  is  noticed,  and  the  CaUeut 
raja  is  said  to  have  fought  with  the  captain.  The  rija  ruled  over 
eighteen  forts,  and  seventeen  districts.  He  fought  continually  with  has 
neighbours ;  the  Travancore  and  Tellicherry  rijas  being  excepted.  He 
subdued  many  countries,  exaggeration  appearing  in  the  enumeration  of 
them.  He  acquired  pre-eminence  above  other  kings.  The  customs  of 
the  CaUcut  kingdom  are  then  narrated;  laws  regulating  interest  and 
profit.  The  conmiencement  of  the  Collam  era  is  thus  accounted  for. 
The  rule  of  the  viceroys  of  Vifayanagaram  had  been  fixed  at  twelve 
years  corresponding  with  the  revolution,  in  orbit,  of  the  planet  Jupiter. 
But  as  Cheruman  Pkrumal  exceeded  the  prescribed  time  this  mode  of 
reckoning  fell  into  disuse.  In  a  period  of  great  scarcity  and  drought, 
when  a  laige  reservoir  f  Collam  J  had  become  quite  dry,  the  brahmans, 
in  a  body,  went  to  the  Calicut  raja  and  represented  that  the  cause  was 
his  withholding  the  customary  largesses  to  the  gods  and  the  brahmans. 
The  rija  acknowledge  his  fault  and  promised  to  repair  it.  As  a  com- 
mencement a  great  number  of  brahmans  were  fed  in  the  dry  bed  of  the 
tank,  and  before  they  had  finished  eating,  the  water  rushed  in  with  such 
rapidity  that  they  were  obliged  to  make  their  escape  without  having 
time  to  take  away  the  leaves  on  which  their  food  had  been  eaten.  An 
era  was  begun  to  commemorate  this  event,  being  the  Collam  era.  - 
Matters  relating  to  the  cultivation  of  cocoa-nut  trees,  betel  vines,  &c. 
customs  in  dealings,  buying,  selling,  &c.  Rules  to  regulate  hunting. 
Origin  of  the  Nayarsy  also  of  a  kind  of  divinity  derived  from  the  fable 
in  the  Mahdbhdrata  of  Swas  appearing  to  Arjuna  during  his  penance 
near  the  Himalaya  mountains.-  The  origin  of  the  Aywar  bom  from 
Swa  and  Mohini.  The  names  of  various  local  numina  in  the  Malayala 
country  are  given.  Names  of  various  fanes  in  that  country.  Besides 
which  the  thirty-three  crores  of  superior  gods,  and  the  sixty-six  thou- 
sand  aiuraSi  are  all  said  to  have  been  in  Malayalam,  together  with  the 
superior  gods  protecting  the  country. 

Afterwards  the  names  of  the  Calicut  rijas  and  other  inferior  chiefs 
are  given.  The  story  of  a  Jonaca  (Muhammadan)  who  came  to  this 
country,  the  cause  of  which  is  narrated ;  the  foreigner  extended  th0h 
dominion  of  the  CaUcut  rija;  magnificent  things  are  stated  as  to  t)ie 
oonquests  of  the  Calicut  rija,  originating  in  his  devotedness  to  Sri 
Bhdgavatif  and  her  gifts  to  him.  Notwithstanding  the  foreign  Euro- 
peans came  and  took  possession  of  Calicut  whom  however,  in  the  end, 
the  rija  defeated.  The  Cu^^mbas  of  the  hilly  district  greatly  helped, 
and  had  districts  given  in  consequence.  Disputes  between  this  Curumha 
chief  and  the  Cochin  rija.     Details  of  the  number  of  Nayara  belonging 
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to  diflertnt  parts  of  the  country.  Reference  to  the  regulations  made  by 
Parasu-eama,  and  confirmed  by  Sancaracba'rya  as  to  the  distance 
wUch  must  be  observed  by  di^rent  cartes,  in  their  approach  one  towards 
another.  The  distance  in  feet  being  minutely  stated  Brahmans  and 
cows  are  of  good  birth,  other  classes  of  men  and  other  animals  not  so. 
With  these  regulations  as  to  personal  distinctions,  and  caste  observances 
the  account  concludes. 

Remark.  The  writing  of  this  document  was  in  one  place  very  much 
faded.  As  it  is  one  of  the  best  of  the  few  Malajfalcnn  M SS.,  it  has 
bem  restored ;  and  its  entire  translation  is  recommended,  notwithstand- 
ing that  it  contains  some  things  puerile,  and  some  absurd*  Still  there 
are  real  historical  details^  and  these  can  always  be  best  selected,  after 
that  Uie  whole  evidence  of  any  document,  whetiier  important  or  trifling, 
has  been  fully  and  fairly  brought  into  view. 

D:— MAHRATTI. 

Mamucript  Booky  No.  6,  Countermark  918. 

An  account  of  kings  of  the  four  agee^  and  specially  of  the  Mahratta 
fnngs  ofSattara, 

An  account  is  proposed  to  be  given  of  the  four  ages,  the  kings  of 
Hastinapuriy  the  Muhammadans,  the  Maharashtiras  and  Shosalas.  The 
narrative  is  professed  to  be  received  from  Vita  la  svdmi^  an  incarnation 
of  a  portion  of  the  divine  essence  near  Sattara,  Mention  of  tiie  incar- 
nation of  Vishnu  in  different  ages.  With  a  brief  reference  to  other 
kings,  the  lines  of  Yudishthira  is  given.  Then  the  ancient  line  of  the 
Bhosala  vamsa^  ruling  for  1330  years.  A  further  list  of  the  line  of 
YudiahikircL*  Jbyh  Simh  from  the  Bengal  country  made  great  con- 
quests. Various  other  kings.  Narada  Sink  is  said  to  have  ruled  at 
the  commencement  of  the  era  of  SdUvdhana.  The  race  of  Narada 
Sikh  is  given.  In  8aL  Sac.  500  the  Padshah  is  said  to  have  ruled 
in  ffeutinapuri  (Delhi,)  The  sultans  of  this  race  protected  the 
Mahardshtircu,  and  gave  them  lands  to  the  southward  of  the  Nerbudda 
river.  Some  littie  matter  is  given  in  the  Balbund  character.  The 
Padshah's  instructions  to  the  Mahrattas  as  to  tribute  and  duties.  The 
instructions  of  the  great  Mahratta  (i.  e.  the  Bhosala)  to  his  tribe  and 
dependants,  as  to  the  maimer  in  which  they  were  to  govern  so  as 
to  fulfil  the  Padshah's  wishes,  and  not  to  oppress  tiie  accountants,  or 
people.  A  list  of  the  Bhosala  race.  A  request  made  by  the  Div4in 
(or  Peshwa)  to  give  him  a  grant  of  land*  The  Bhosala  pointed  oij^  the 
neighbourhood  of  Poona  ;  and  gave  him  a  grant  of  land  there  subject  to 
quit-rent,  or  tribute.   Subsequentiy  the  Divdn  named  Ba  Ji  Rao,  did  not 
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«end  tribmte  to  the  Bhosala^  on  wluch  account  the  latter  wrote  two  or 
three  letters.  The  reply  was  in  substance,  that  as  the  Bhosala  derived 
his  possessions  from  the  Padshah,  so  he,  Baji  Rao,  owed  him,  the  Bho* 
Mttluj  nothing ;  but  that  the  tribute  must  be  given  to  the  Padshah*  Both 
parties  aj^iealed  to  the  Padshah,  in  consequence  of  which  appeal*  aa 
order  came  to  the  hhosala^  directing  him  not  to  interfere  with  the 
Divdfij  and  that  tribute  from  the  latter  must  be  sent  to  the  Padshah. 
The  Diviin  did  send  tribute  for  a  short  time  and  then  discontinued  doing 
so.  In  consequence  the  Padshah  sent  a  detachment  of  troops  to  demand 
the  stated  revenue;  but  the  officer  was  put  off  with  various  excuseSb 
Meantime  the  troops  killed  every  day  twenty  or  more  cow8»  on  which 
the  Divan  remonstrated  and  wrote  to  the  Padshah  who  replied,  that  it 
proceeded  from  his  refusing  to  pay  his  tribute,  which  if  he  did  the  an* 
noyance  would  be  withdrawn.  The  Divan  requested  a  small  portion  of 
land  to  be  bestowed  on  him,  in  free  gift,  or  fee  simple,  wherein  he 
might  carry  on  the  rites  of  his  religion  without  molestation.  The  Pad* 
shah  consented,  bestowing  on  him  an  inam  grant;  and  restored  all  the 
remainder  of  his  former  possessions  to  the  Bhosala^  as  a  tributary.  The 
Divdn  within  his  small  district  strengthened  himself  by  degrees,  and 
assembling  troops  at  length  ventured  on  making  war  on  the  Bhosaich 
who  being  occupied  chiefly  in  peaceable  duties  and  depending  on  protec* 
ti<m  from  the  Padshah  kept  up  no  great  standing  army ;  as  a  conaequenee 
he  was  attacked  by  the  Divdny  taken  prisoner  and  carried  to  Poana.  At 
the  Divi'm  obtained  great  plunder  and  wealth  from  the  Bhosah  so  he 
greatly  increased  his  army  therewith ;  and,  when  the  Padshah  assumed 
hostile  demonstralions,  he  sent  word  to  say,  tliat  the  country  south  of 
the  Nerhudda  was  fitting  to  be  ruled  by  brahmans;  that  he,  the  Padshah, 
need  gfive  himself  no  trouble,  for  whatsoever  tribute  was  demanded 
should  be  remitted.  The  Padshah  relaxed  on  receiving  this  message; 
and  consented  to  receive  tribute.  The  Divdn  accordingly  had  account- 
ants prepared  in  the  different  langpiages  of  the  country,  being  Gujerati, 
Baibandiy  Mahratii  and  Canarese,  Baji  Rao  now  sent  messages  to  the 
Guicowar^  to  Scindiah^  and  the  ruler  of  the  Cdngama  country  (the 
Konkan)  calling  on  them  for  allegiance  and  tribute  in  which  case  he 
would  protect  them,  seeing  that  he  held  his  authority  by  sanction  of  the 
Padshah.  The  consequence  was  a  war  with  the  Cdngama  country, 
which  he  conquered;  and  next  the  conquest  of  the  Guicowar  the  ruler 
of  Quj0rat.  The  ruler  of  Visiapur  hearing  of  these  proceedings  deter- 
mined to  make  war  on  Baji  Rao  to  bumble  him  and  to  assume  his  coun- 
try. This  he  did  and  began  to  rule  over  that  country  in  Sal.  Sac.  1610, 
(A.  D.  1687, 8.)  The  name  of  his  viceroy  was  Shahoji.  Other  changes 
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and  retolutions  followed,  one  named  Ram  Singh  obtained  a  temporary 
ascendancy ;  but  the  Visiapur  Padshah  sent  an  army  and  overthrew  him 
and  subsequently  re-instated  the  Bhosala  as  a  tributary.     Hb  name 
was  SiVAJi :  other  wars  followed.  List  of  rijas  of  the  Bhosala  race,  who 
subsequently  ruled;  with  the  period  of  each  one's  rule.     The  Cdlopur 
rlja  meantime  protected  the  posterity  of  the  beforementioned  Baji  Rao« 
A  number  of  zemindars  or  persons    who  had  received  benefits  from 
Baji  Rao,  were  assembled ;  and  counsel  was  held  as  to  the  means  of 
raising  an  army  to  go  against  the  Bhosala  and  re-instate  the  descendant 
of  Baji  Rao.  An  application  was  made  by  him  to  Bombay  for  help  from 
the  English  there  in  Sal.  Sac.  1635  (A.  D.  1712,18),  stating  his  jprior 
claims  to  the  country,  now  governed  by  the  Bhosala.  It  would  appear 
that  they  gave  assistance.     The  descendant  of  Baji  Rao  then  addressed 
a  memorial  to  the  Padshah  stating  his  claims,  a  copy  of  which»  at  length, 
'  is  given.     It  is  verbose  in  details  of  preceding  matters ;  assuming  in 
part,  somewhat  the  air  of  a  manifesto,  demanding  at  least  the  restoration 
of  the  small  inam  grant,  or  independent  territory,  before  given  to  Baji 
Rao  or  else  with  the  aid  of  the  Cdlapur  r jja,  and  other  auxiliaries,  the 
memorialist  would  be  prepared  to  make  war  for  the  recovery  of  his  pa* 
trimonial  inheritance.     This  memorial  was  written  in  Sal.  Sac  1572 
(A.  D.  1659-10) :  on  the  despatch  of  the  memorial,  the  writer  of  it  set 
out  at  the  head  of  25,000  men  to  attack  the  ruler  of  Visiapur;  halting 
at  the  village  named  Visdla-gadda;  whence  a  few  troops  of  the  Padshah 
retreated.     The  Visiapur  Padshah  went,  it  is  stated,  to  Goa^  giving  in- 
structions to  his  respective  chiefs ;  especially  to  the  commander  at  Au' 
rungabad.     The  minister  of  the  young  man  named  Nana  Farnis  in- 
terposed his  counsel ;  to  the  effect  that  the  Visiapur  Padshah  was  too 
strong  for  him;  that  the  concentration  of  troops  forming  at  Aurungahad 
would  render  it  inexpedient  to  go  against  Visiapur  itself;  and  that  it 
would  be  better  to  proceed  against  the  Bhosala  raja  of  Sattara,     This 
counsel  was  followed.  The  army  was  made  to  retrograde ;  and  was  turned 
towards  the  latter  place.     Dil  Ali  Khan  came  to  the  assistance  of  the 
Visiapur  Padshah  with  60,000  troops  from  the  Padshah  of  Baganagur 
(Bisnagur  9)     The  young  man  was  greatly  intimidated  by  the  arrival  of 
this  auxiliary  force.     He  divided  his  army  into  two  divisions  proceeding 
with  18,000  against  Sattara,  and  sending  12,000  into  the  Congama 
country  (the  Konkan),  which  latter  was  conquered  and  brought  under 
revenue  management.     The  Satiara  Bhosala  fearing  to  encounter  the 
invaders,  relinquished  the  country  and  gave  it  up  to  them.     The  de- 
scendant of  Baji  Rao  in  consequence  gave  to  the  Bhosala  a  small  terri- 
tory, to  hold  as  a  feudatory;  on  the  condition  of  being  ready  to  do  miK- 
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tary  tenrioe  whenever  Bimunoned*  His  title  was  still  to  be  Siimfi  Bho" 
jalff  Mahd'Tdja*  The  descendant  of  Baji  Rao  soon  after  died.  He  had 
no  diild,  but  his  wife  was  pregnant,  and  under  the  instructions  and  guid- 
ance of  Nana  Farnis  a  r^ncy  was  formed  adtnteritru  A  transition 
is  then  made  to  the  race  of  the  aforesaid  Bhosala;  their  names,  dates, 
and  periods  of  rule  being  giyen.  Details  of  their  donations,  and  endow- 
ments of  shrines.  The  before  mentioned  wife  of  Baji  Rao^s  descendant 
was  delivered  of  a  son,  who  was  named  Panda  pratana  Baji  Rao, 
great  rejoicings  were  made,  and  the  government  was  conducted  by  Nana 
Farnis.  A  woman  of  the  same  race  named  Ganoi  Bhai  had  a  share 
in  the  government.  The  young  man  on  coming  to  16  years  of  age  was 
installed,  and  named  Simandar  Baji  Rao.  He  had  some  English 
auxiliaries  in  his  pay,  and  made  conquests  in  the  neighbouring  CangamOf 
and  TeHnga  countries.  He  established  Dowlut  Rao  Scindiah,  Hol- 
KAR  Rao  the  Guieowar^  and  also  the  Bhaala  as  subordinate  chiefs; 
the  authority  descending  to  their  posterity.  He  himself  maintained  a 
standing  army,  as  stated  of  a  crore,  or  ten  millions,  (that  is  to  say  a 
hrge  army.) 

The  preceding  aecount  was  written  by  Appaji  of  Mysoxfi  in  A.  D. 
1806,  finished  on  the  12th  April  at  Poma. 

Remark.  It  will  appear  from  the  above  abstract,  that  the  document 
to  which  it  refers  is  of  considerable  relative  importance  towards  illustrat- 
ing the  history  of  the  Mahrattas,  from  the  time  of  their  origin.  I 
would  defer  stating  any  thing,  with  reference  to  full  translation,  until  the 
various  documents  in  the  Tamil  language,  some  of  them  of  great  lengrth 
and  much  detail,  bearing  on  the  history  of  Mahrattas,  have  undergone  a 
more  fiill  examination  by  me.  The  present  document  can  be  referred 
to  at  any  subsequent  period.  The  manuscript  book  containing  it  was 
damaged  and  in  rapid  progress  towards  decay ;  on  which  account,  as  well 
as  from  the  presumed  value  of  the  contents,  the  document  has  been 
restored. 

E:— SANSKRIT. 

(^GrafUha  character.) 

PaJm-Uaf  Booh^  No.  236,  Countermark  1044. 

Chatur  Vimeati  PurCnam. 

InmocaUon.  A  brief  indication  of  the  contents,  then  a  reference  to  the 
author,  and  to  his  readers.     The  Purdna  is  derived  from  the  supreme 
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lord  Parames VARBR,  its  Tirtaes  and  benefioial  tendencies  are  anno<inoed» 
great  virtues  of  its  writer  :  great  advantages  will  result  to  its  readers. 

ThePur<i»a(^pens  with  a  reference  to  Vrishab'u  a  Svdmiy  who  lived  in 
the  centre  of  the  southern  portion  of  the  land  of  liharata  in  Jutnbu  dwi^ 
poy  (central  Hindustan,)  an  early  Chacraverti  (or  ruler)  came  to  him,  and 
begged  to  know  all  customs,  di&rences  of  times,  and  other  matters  from 
the  time  of  Susuman.  The  svdmi  favorably  received  his  request  and  taught 
him  the  Mulatantraj  or  principal  system,  which  was  delivered  by  Gav» 
TAMA  to  SR£NiCA,the  great  king,  and  consisted  of  4&6,442,003, 100,530 
stansas.       This,   the  great  Purdna^  is  taught  from  age  to  age.   The 
account  is  then  conducted  as  if  repeating  what  Gautam^  stated  to 
Srbkiga,  a  specificatipn  of  the  various  yogas,  that  is,  religious  rites 
or  modes  of  worship.     A  reference  to  Svayambhuva  Manu  and  the 
matters  which  occurred  in  his  time  introducing  the  mention  of  the 
UUarpani  and  Avaaarpim  periods ;  the  former  prosperous  as  following 
the  renovation  of  all  things  after  the  periodical  deluge ;  the  latter  adverse, 
as  going  before  and  preparing  for  the  destroying  and  purifying  deluge» 
(See  MS.  book,  No.  12,  Section  1.)    The  peopling  of  the  Bharata  can^ 
danh  (or  c^tinent  of  India)  with  the  Manusy  Ckacravertisy  and  people 
is  next  adverted  to.     The  prompt  justice  and  equity  of  the  Chacravertu 
in  the  punishment  of  crime.     The  book  then  mentions  various  matters, 
concerning  the  world,  countries,  towns,  kingdoms,  sacred  rivers  or  pools,' 
donations,  penance,  in  detail.    In  those  times  men  believed  in  only  one 
creator,  who  created  men  good  and  evil,  not  according  to  his  own  pur- 
pose of  mind,  but  according  to  their  good  and  evil  deeds  in  a  former 
state  of  existence.  Afterwards  the  bounds  and  the  nature  of  the  Bha/ta" 
ta  cand(m  (or  upper  India)  are  stated,  its  hills,  peaks  of  mountains,  &c. 
The  great  city  of  Alacapuriy  on  the  northern  portion,  its  ruler  was  Athi- 
PASen  king  of  the  Vidyddhan^aay  (a  species  of  celestial) :  he  considered 
the  luxury  of  kingly  rule  to  be  like  smelling  a  poisonous  flower,  and 
relinquished  the  kingdom,devolving  it  on  his  son ;  and,  becoming  a  naked 
ascetic,  he  was  initiated  into  the  Jama  system.     Details  are  given  of  that 
system.     Mahapalen  governed,  he  had  four  ministers,  two  of  whose 
names  were  Mahamathi  and  Svayamputti.     One  day  Svayam- 
PUTTi,  being  a  distinguished  person  among  the  •Tomot,  asked  the  king 
some  questions  of  a  reli^ous  character  to  which  the  king  replied^  and 
they  both  agreed  that  the  body  dies,  yet  thai  the  Jwan  (life  or  soul) 
does  not  die.     A  story  is  narrated  in  illustration ;  to  the  advantage  of 
the  Jaina  system.  Various  accounts  are  given  of  persons  who  by  acts  of 
merit  according  to  the  Jama  belief,  (^ytained  beatification.     Some  ac» 
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cDimt  of  persons  who  bj  evil  actions  incoired  the  pains  of  Ndraca  (or 
helL)  Description  of  the  ▼arious  places  of  torment,  and  the  punish-* 
ment  inflicted:  being  instructed,  or  purified,  thereby:  the  pefsods  so 
punished  sabsequently  attain  to  happiness.  Mention  of  persons  who 
tibtained  l)eatification  in  the  liana-calpam.  There  follow  details  of 
capital  towns,  each  the  metropolis  of  a  state  or  kingdom.  Prophetic  de- 
claration as  to  the  future  birth  of  VaisHAB'HA  wdmiy  his  incarnation  ; 
Brabma  and  other  gods  did  him  homage.  Many  matters  follow  con- 
cerning that  incarnation  and  its  praises.  An  account  of  the  instruc* 
tions  given  by  Vrishab'ua  svdmi  seated  on  a  lofty  seat,  or  throne; 
Bharata  and  others  received  his  lectures,  an  account  of  their  panegy* 
tic  on  the  teadier.  The  glory  of  the  Joina  system  dwelt  on.  The 
Chacraverti  afterwards  returned  to  Ayodhyoy  and  received  homage 
from  the  Vidjfddharai  ;  in  a  dream  he  had  a  vision  of  the  god  who 
announced  to  him  that  persecutions  and  sufferings  would  arise  from  the 
Pdihandu  (a  contemptuous  epithet  apphed  to  the  Saivag)^  and  also 
from  the  Mledkchas  (outcasts  or  barbarians),  detailed  at  length.  The 
ChaeraverH  in  the  morning  performed  the  rite  of  ablution,  in  order  to 
remove  the  evil  of  the  dream,  or  to  avert  its  accomplishment.  Details 
of  Prabasan,  Cumbiham,  and  many  others,  are  given,  as  coming 
from  ihe  mouth  of  Gautama,  delivered  to  Srrnica,  that  is  to  say,  of 
what  kind  of  birth  or  form  of  being,  they  before  were,  (on  the  system 
of  the  metempsychosis,)  what  kind  of  actions  they  performed,  afterwards 
being  instructed  in  the  Joina  system,  they  acquired  beatification. 
These  various  accounts  in  much  detail  occupy  the  rest  of  the  work. 

Note,  This  palm-leaf  manuscript  on  examination  was  found  to  be 
complete,  and  in  good  order ;  with  the  exception  of  about  fifty  leaves 
at  the  beginning.  These  were  restored  on  other  palm-leaves,  and  added 
to  the  book-,  for  its  more  certain  preservation. 

The  work  it  will  be  seen  carries  up  the  origin  of  the  Joina  system 
to  the  very  birth  of  time ;  yet  as  the  whole  turns  on  the  alleged  incar- 
nation of  Vrishabha  svdmi  (considered  by  some  to  be  a  subordinate 
incarnation  of  Vishnu),  and  as  Vrishabha  svdmi  was  posterior  to 
Gadtama  Buddha,  the  evidence  for  such  high  antiquity  may  receive 
as  much  credence  as  any  one  may  choose  to  bestow.  In  truth  the 
Joina  system,  at  its  origin,  was  a  modification  of  the  Vaishnava  one. 
To  me  it  seems  that  the  Pali  work  (about  to  be  published  in  Ceyhn)y  en- 
titled the  Mahawanso  (or  great  genealogy),  clearly  fixes  the  origin  of 
the  Bauddha  and  Jaina  systems  at  Magtidhay  three  or  four  hundred 
years  antecedent  to  the  Christian  era.    Nothing  in  this  work,  as  it 
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seems  to  me,  contradicts  such  an  origin;  without  being  easily  reoon« 
cileable  thereto.  The  entire  book  might  be  worth  translatingr  ftt  some 
future  period;  for  though  the  Jainn  legendary  history  is  as  much  be- 
clouded with  metaphor,  and  fiction,  as  the  BrahfnaniaU  ;  yet,  from  a 
comp^Orison  of  the  two,  facts  may  be  selected  which  could  not  be  reoeiy* 
ed  on  the  evidence  of  either  one  of  the  parties. 

Prof.  Wilson's  notice  of  this  book  (Des.  Cat  vol.  1,  p.  152)  la 
as  follows : 

"  VI.    Chaturvinsati  Purana. 
<<  Tamul  Language  and  Charticiery  Palm^leavee. 

<<  An  account  of  various  sovereigns,  peculiar  to  the  leg^idary  history 
of  the  Jainast  who  flourished  contemporaneously  with  the  twenty-four 
Jainasy  as  Vichfddharaf  Mahabala^  Vajrahdhuy  Vajragarhhq,  N^Mi, 
Vrishahhay  Bkaraia^  Anukampana,  Sripdkh  SamudramfayOj  Sri^ 
ehenoy  &c.     In  three  books,  by  Virasoma  Suri." 

The  statement  of  this  book  being  in  the  Tamil  language  and  charac^ 
ter  must  have  been  an  oversight  of  Prof.  Wilson*s  assistant*  It  is  a 
Prakrit  (or  unpolished  Sanskrit)  work  of  the  kind  sometimes  denomi" 
nated  (by  naUves  of  other  provincest  ban  the  Tamil  district),  the  Ta^- 
mil  Grant  ha  f  the  term  grant' ha  not  then  denoting  merely  a  bookf 
but  a  Prakrit  work,  both  in  letters  and  language. 

Conclusion* 

In  this  report  I  have  not  included  all  the  works  that  have  been  the 
subject  of  examination,  collation  and  restoration  during  the  brief  period 
of  two  months,  to  which  it  refers ;  but  only  so  many  as  would  suffice 
to  form  a  primary  volume  of  restored  docmnjents ;  of  which  moreover, 
I  could  get  the  abstracts  written  over  from  my  rough  notes  in  sufficient 
time ;  and  the  preparation  of  an  abstract,  forms  to  me,  not  the  least 
laborious  part  of  the  duty.  Such  MSS.  as  for  the  present  tie  over,  I 
purpose  to  include  within  a  following  statement. 


IL — On  the  Revolution  of  the  Seasons.    By  the  Rev.  Robbrt 

Everest. 

(Continaed  from  toI,  VI.  p.  30S.) 

When  my  last  paper  upon  this  subject  was  in  hand  I  was  in  hopes 
of  receiving  additional  lists  of  the  prices  of  com  from  different  parts  of 
the  country,  which  might  enable  me  to  trace  the  average  line  of  varia- 
tion throughout  the  last  century  with  a  considerable  degree  of  regula- 
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lity.    In  this  I  have  been  so  far  disappointedy  that  the  lists 

have  been  Tery  few»  and  not  above  two  of  them  extending  more  than 

25  yem  back.    That  the  data  which  they,  together  with  those  abready 

in  my  possession*  afforded,  should  be  insufficient  to  give  results  regular, 

or  nearly  regular,  was  no  more  than  experience  with  the  most  recent 

period  (from  1835  to  1806)  led  me  to  believe.     But  there  are  some 

frrther  impediments  to  extending  the  investigation  beyond  1806  which 

must  be  particulariy  noticed.     1st.  Many  of  the  lists  do  not  extend 

beyond  I8I2  ;  only  12  out  of  30  reach  to  1792,  and  only  5  to  1750. 

Each  of  these  lists  has  a  particular  mean  dependent  upon  local  circum* 

stances,  and  the-  cessation  of  it  affects  the  general  average.     The  only 

way  to  obviate  this  source  of  error,  would  be  to  reduce  each  list  to  a 

common  mean,  the  labour  of  which  would  be  very  great.     2ndly.  No 

registers  of  the  prices  of  com  for  this  period  have  been  kept  with  a 

view  of  ensuring  accuracy ;  consequentiy  the  lists  have  been  filled  up 

firom  the  best  information  that  could  be  procured,  such  as  the  private 

memoranda  of  individuals,  merchants,  and  others :  of  course  the  more 

distant  the  time  the  more  scanty  and  uncertain  those  data  would  become, 

and  we  can  hardly  believe  but  that  many  of  the  results  they  furnish  must 

be,  in  a  degree,  erroneous,    drdly.  Previous  to  the  year  1806  great  part 

of  the  country  was  still  in  its  age  of  chivalry ;  at  one  time  subject  to  the 

passage  of  numerous  armies,  sacking,  plundering  and  devastating ;  at 

another  to  the  forays  of  bands  of  knights-errant.     Besides  this,  the 

different  governments  often  took  the  com  dealer  under  tiieir  paternal 

care,  and  he  was  made  to  sell  as  the  caprice  of  a  tyrant,  or  the  clamours 

of  an  unthinking  people,  obliged  him. 

All  this  being  premised  we  have  now  to  state  what  the  actual  result 
of  an  examination  of  the  lists  has  been.  The  lists  which  formed  the 
N.  W.  line  in  a  previous  paper  were  not  increased  in  number,  but  sepa« 
rated  into  two  divisions,  according  as  the  places  firom  which  they  came 
were  situated  nearer,  either  to  DehUy  or  to  Lodianam — The  average 
was  taken  of  each  division,  and,  as  in  the  former  case,  the  difference 
between  the  maximum  and  minimum  from  1750  to  1835  was  divided 
in  1000  parts.  The  Benares  line  remained  the  same  is  before.— 
The  Bengal  line  was  increased  by  a  list  from  Calcutta  taken  from  the 
12th  vol.  of  the  Asiatic  Researches.  The  last,  or  southern  line  (Julh> 
hulporey  Indore^  and  Bhopaljy  was  increased  by  the  addition  of  a  line 
from  Dundwala  in  the  Panjdh*  The  average  of  the  five  lines  was 
then  taken  and  the  general  line  traced  out  in  the  manner  described  in  the 
former  paper.  I  have  before  mentioned  the  notion  that  a  complete  revoln- 
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tion  took  place  in  56  yean,  or  ^hree  c jcles.  In  pursuance  of  this  idea 
it  was  intended  to  described  the  '&nt  56  years,  beginning  witii  1885, 
and  then  to  place  in  a  line  above  them  the  next  56  years  beginning 
with  1779 — so  that  their  parallelism,  or  the  contrary,  might  be  more 
easily  detected.  This  has  been  done  (see  bek>w)  for  the  first  21  years 
of  each  period,  vie.  from  1885  to  1815  both  inclusive,  and  from  1779 
to  1759,  both  inclusive  ;  and  it  will,  I  think,  hardly  be  denied  that  some 
degree  of  paralleUsm  does  exist  between  them.  In  the  85  last  years  of 
each  period,  from  1615  to  1760,  and  from  1759  to  1728  the  in«gu]A« 
rities  were  too  g^reat  to  allow  their  being  placed  in  a  similar  manner^-— 
But  I  have  traced  out  the  varia^ons  from  1815  to  1780  (see  the  thin 
continuous  line  in  the  plate  from  1815  to  1780),  and  it  will  be  observed 
that  the  principal  maxima  run  thus,  1815,  1806,  1796,  1787. 

Now  we  must  consider  that  it  is  only  by  taking  an  average  of  differ- 
ent cycles  thai  we  can  get  rid  of  the  effect  of  such  disturbing  causes  as 
are  only  temporary — say,  for  instanee,  the  inroad  of  an  army,  or  the 
decrease  of  the  population.  The  average  therefore  of  the  four  cycles 
1815  to  1796,  1796  to  1779,  1759  to  1741,  and  1741  to  1728,  was 
taken,  and  this  average  is  represented  by  the  dotted  line  from  1815  to 
1796,  and  from  1796  to  1779.  It  appears  to  be  nearly  regular,  and 
probably  succeeding  observations  may  enable  us  to  make  it  more  cor- 
rect The  dotted  line  from  1815  to  1885  represents  the  avera|re  of  the 
two  periods,  1815  to  1885,  and  1759  to  1779. 

Since  writing  my  last  paper  I  have  also  received  a  list  of  com  prices 
from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  from  1885  to  1812,  and  another  from 
Bickunir  in  the  desert  for  the  same  period.  These  prices  have  been 
added  to  those  of  Dundwala  in  the  Panjdh  for  the  same  years  and  from 
the  average  a  line  has  been  traced  similar  to  that  of  fig.  2,  Plate, 
(Journal,  No.  64.) 

This  long  and  tedious  investigation  was  entered  into  in  the  hope  that 
certain  useful  results  might  be  obtained,  and  the  results  that  have  been 
obtained  do  make  it  highly  probable  that  there  is  a  certain  degree  of 
regularity  in  the  revolution  of  the  seasons.  If  the  number  of  rain- 
gauges  in  different  parts  of  the  country  should  be  greatly  increased, 
and  the  prices  of  com  accurately  registered,  may  we  not  hope  that 
something  more  definite  may  be  established,  even  so  far  as  to  enable  us 
to  fix  the  variation  which  may  be  due  to  each  particular  locality.  Nay 
more,  if  certain  combinations  of  light,  heat,  and  moistnre  be  conditions 
essential  to  every  kind  of  animal  and  vegetable  existence,  may  we  not 
conjecture  that  other  productions  than  com  are  affected  by  peculiar 
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seasons,  and  that  we  only  need  numerous^  and  long-centinued  observa* 
ti<m8>  to  know  when  thoae  peculiarities  are  likely  to  recur  ? 

P.  S.  Arguing  from  what  has  been  to  what  will  be,  we  might  join 
the  two  dotted  lines  in  the  plate  for  a  conjectural  line,  the  first  year  of 
which  would  be  1836.  It  would,  however,  first  be  necessary  to  correct 
the  latter  part.  The  two  lines  of  which  it  is  composed  1775,  1779, 
and  1831,  1835,  are  both  erroneous,  as  indications  of  the  seasons  ;  the 
first  in  a  considerable  degree,  the  latter  less  so.  To  illustrate  this  I  have 
added  the  line  of  the  Calcutta  rain-guage,  1823,  1835,  which  may  be 
compared  with  the  lines  in  the  plate.  Journal,  No.  64,  and  I  have  other 
data,  which  I  wiU  arrange  and  bring  forward  at  a  future  opportunity. 

Tablb  I. 
Average  price  of  Com  in  Northern  India,  during  4  Lunar  Cycles, 


1815  448  363  340  361  364  354  996  353  360  366  355  276  438  455  439  459 
Year,  1   3  3  4   6  6   7   8   9  10  11  IS  13  ]4  15  16  17  18  19  yi. 
1815  448  363  340  36l  364  354  398  253  360  36S  355  37S438  4S5  439459496  514  591  1797 
1796  764  639  539  449  409  404  434  433  445  485  427  230  193  300  233  321  311  345  . .  1779 
1758  336  366  406  360  318  387  359  385  435  336  380  365  373  175  139  137  163  300  . .  1741 
1740  194  161  170  333  310  316  301  334  236  308  179  305  154  174  335  214  316  . .  . .  1734 


^^*  M33  383  363  350335  340  345  331  366  346  310  344  369  376  859  358  396  386 

iCyJ 

N.  B.  These  numbers  were  taken  from  the  ATertge  of  the  five  prindpal  Uaei  men- 
tioned in  the  paper,  the  whole  irariationin  eaeh  ease  having  been  previously  divided 
into  1000  parts. 


Tablh 

!  H. 

Average  price  of  Com  m  Norihem  India. 

Year. 

Year. 

Year. 

Year. 

1835, 

'  404  345 

1779. 

1834,  373 

856 

1768. 

34, 

306  334 

78. 

93,  381 

443 

67. 

33, 

313  397 

77. 

33,  409 

404 

66. 

33. 

313  383 

76. 

31,.  33X 

461 

65. 

31, 

341  358 

75. 

1830,  IBS 

306 

64. 

1830, 

413  340 

74. 

19,  300 

207 

63. 

29. 

359  395 

73. 

18,  340 

364 

63. 

^    38, 

309  340 

79. 

17,  339 

393 

61. 

27, 

367  306 

71. 

16,  355 

306 

60. 

26, 

359  967 

70. 

15,  448 

303 

1759. 

M, 

385  975 

69. 

These  two  liues  ace  those  which  are  traced  on  the  diagram,  and  together  make 
vp  a  period  of  6  cycles  or  113  years. 
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IV. — Extracts  from  the  Journal  of  Lieut,  Markham  Kittob,  sub' 
mitted  to  the  Asiatic  Society  ai  the  meeting  of  the  6th  Oct.  1836. — 
Ruins  and  Pillar  at  Jdjipur. 

[Continued  from  p.  56.] 

Wednesday^  SO^A  November ^  1836, — Camp  Chutteea.  This  morn* 
ing's  inarch,  the  distance  was  14  miles,  road  good  and  no  less  than 
twenty-two  bridges. 

Our  camp  is  on  an  open  space  near  the  Chutteea^  no  shelter,  the 
grround  so  hard  that  it  was  with  difficulty  our  tents  were  pitched,  there 
being  a  bed  of  laterite  a  few  inches  below  the  surface ;  the  vilkge  stands 
on  a  granite  rock,  the  laterite  adheres  to  and  mixes  with  the  granite  in 
a  curious  manner,  the  strata  of  the  rock  incline  at  (about)  an  angle  of 
45°  with  the  horizon  (southward),  the  rock  in  such  parts  where  the 
laterite  (which  is  hard  and  vitrified  having  the  appearance  of  brick- 
kiln slag)  rests,  is  in  like  planner  red  and  vitrified. 
V  The  country  to  the  left  of  the  road  b  very  fiat  and  swampy,  the 
isolated  hills  alluded  to  yesterday,  have  a  very  strange  appearance :  it 
has  often  struck  me  as  very  remarkable,  the  abrupt  manner  in  which 
all  the  hills  met  with  from  hence  to  Rajmahal  and  onwards  to  the 
Sewalik  range,  rise  from  the  surrounding  plains,  in  the  soil  of  which  at 
a  distance  of  a  few  yards  only,  not  a  pebble  or  fragment  of  rock  is  to  be 
found,  even  at  very  great  depths*  :  it  would  seem  that  the  whole  plains 
of  Hindustan  had  been  (previous  to  their  present  state)  a  vast  ocean  of 
liquid  mud  and  quicksands  which  had  gradually  settled  and  dried  on  the 
receding  of  the  waters  that  caused  its  existence. 

About  two  miles  from  camp,  we  passed  between  two  high  hills,  rising 
abniptly  as  described :  they  are  covered  with  dense  jungle,  there  way 

*  The  Sewalik  range  of  bills  east  and  west  (in  the  immediate  Ticioity)  of  the 
Sntlege,  rise  very  abruptly,  from  Kidder ahad  near  Hooper  to  the  Jamna,  and  again 
between  that  ri\'er  and  the  Ganges,  shingle  aod  boulderstones  are  found  to  a  very 
great  depth.  The  shingle  is  met  with  at  increased  depths  from  the  surfaee  (below 
the  common  soil)  in  ratio  as  you  recede  from  the  foot  of  the  hills  towards  the  plains, 
ahewing  I  should  think,  the  former  existence  of  a  beach,  and  of  the  ocean  haYiog 
once  hashed  the  Sewalik  range  prior  to  the  formation  of  the  plains.  During  my 
travels  along  the  base  of  the  Sewalik,  and  through  the  Dhoons  {rhWeyt)^  of  Dhera, 
Xporda  and  Pinjore  and  to  Nakitn,  Simfa,  Mussooree,  &c.  &c.  in  1 831,  I  could  not 
belp  obsenring  the  peculiar  manner  in  which  the  strata  of  shingle  and  boulders  in 
some  places  rest,  commencing  at  the  base  of  the  high  ranges  and  passing  under  ttub 
valleys  over  the  Sewalik,  there  dipping  down  on  the  southern  face  into  the  plaint 
(vide  sketch  A).  The  cavities  in  the  higher  mountains  being  likewise  filled  witbdebria 
would  lead  one  to  suppose  that  at  some  remote  period  an  ocean  had  shifted  its  posl- 
tioB  from  the  northern  regions  beyond  the  Himilaya  to  the  •onthern. 
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indeed  a  great  deal  of  jungle  nearly  the  whole  way,  to  the  right  of  the 
road,  but  low  land  and^  rice  fields  to  the  left. 

To  the  northwest  of  the  village  is  a  very  Urge  tank  and  a  high  moand 
around  it,  on  which  there  are  traces  of  there  having  been  buildiBgs  in  for- 
mer years.  The  tank  swarms  with  alligators  and  is  overgrown  with  solah 
and  purene  (water-lily).  The  mounds  are  now  covered  with  jungle  and 
brambles.  I  remarked  a  figure  of  Bnddh  under  a  large  banyan  tree, 
it  was  all  besmeared  with  sendoor  (red  lead)  and  worshipped  by  the 
villagers  as  the  thakoor  (Mahadeoj  ;  there  were  other  pieces  of  sculp- 
ture scattered  about  in  different  directions. 

TkurMdcnfy  \at  December^  1836, — Camp  Tanghee.  Distance  this 
morning  5^  miles,  bridges  15,  road  good ;  our  camp  was  pitched  a  fur- 
long to  the  right  of  the  road,  on  an  open  space  near  the  village,  beside 
a  tank :  there  is  not  sufficient  shelter  here  for  a  whole  regiment,  though 
ample,  for  smaller  detachments. 

There  are  two  remarkable  mounds  to  the  east  of  the  village  and  left 
of  the  road,  they  go  by  the  name  of  Kenckuc  Dhee  and  (by  some) 
Asurd-ka  Dhee  or  Tanged  both  of  which  words,  imply  a  <<  mound ;"  the 
natives  say  that  many  centuries  ago,  in  the  time  of  the  Devatas,  a 
dsranon  (A»ura)  named  Kxnchuc  constructed  a  fort  here  in  which  he 
used  to  reside :  such  mounds  as  these  are  very  common  in  Upper  India 
and  are  ascribed  to  Hke  causes*. 

I  should  observe  that  Keechuc  or  Kenckuk  of  itself  means  a  d»mon, 

I  saw  several  fragments  of  sculpture  under  the  banyan  and  peepul 
trees  round  the  village,  also  some  mutilated  figures  of  Buddh. 

A  large  tree  as  well  as  a  mound,  always  attracts  my  attention  and  I 
invariably  ride  up  to  every  one  I  see,  when  I  am  able  to  do  so,  as  it  is 
under  such  trees,  that  many  curiosities  are  to  be  seen  throughout  India : 
for  it  is  a  general  custom  when  any  sculptured  stones,  idols  or  else  are 
found  in  digging  or  by  other  accident,  they  are  placed  under  the  sacred 
peepul  or  burr. 

There  is  a  very  fine  view  to  be  had  of  the  surrounding  country  from 
the  top  of  Keechuc  Dhee  (where  there  is  a  small  bungalow) ;  the  coun- 
try to  the  right  (&cing  CuttackJ  is  woody  with  continuous  ranges  of 
high  hills  which  have  a  grand  appearance.  To  the  left,  are  extensive 
plains  with  a  good  proportion  of  trees  on  them,  as  far  as  the  eye  can 
reach ;  the  mangoe  topes  at  Cuttack  are  clearly  visible  at  about  eight 
miles  in  a  direct  line  due  south. 

*  I  would  call  the  attentioD  of  all  antiquaries  and  collectors  of  ancient  coinji  to 
taeh  mounds  at  thcte  to  common  in  the  Doab  and  in  the  ticinity  of  Maihura  and 
Delket,  such  as  Pm^<,  8o«i^vt,  Bdghpui,  or  many  other  **  pats**  or  "prastas,*' 
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lliere  is  a  market  keld  occaaionaBy  at  Tanghee  where  hrus  utenule, 
coarse  cloth,  and  shoes  are  sold,  duelly  brought  from  CuUaek;  the 
village  is  a  tolerable  sized  one,  there  is  a  police  thana :  it  is  in  the  Mo' 
gulbufidee  and  in  the  pergunnah  KekakwuL 

*  •  *  *  •**«« 

CutUickf  Fridays  the  find  Deeemher^  18d6< — ^We  commenced  our 
aaareh  at  4  o  clock,  and  did  net  reach  our  camp  (which  was  pitched 
under  the  east  face  of  the  fort  <m  the  river  side)  till  ten  o'clock,  omr  hacke* 
ries  did  not  arrive  till  very  late,  owing  to  the  very  long  and  heavy  drsg 
through  the  sand  of  the  Mahlnuddee,  a  distance  of  two  miles. 

Owing  to  the  river  not  being  fordable  at  the  regular  ghit,  we  were 
obliged  to  go  more  than  three  miles  to  the  left  off  the  direct  road  on 
reaching  Chaudwdr^  and  cross  over  at  die  ferry  three  miles  below  the 
fort,  nearly  opposite  Chowleea  g^nge. 

The  road  was  very  good  as  far  as  Chaudwdrwhete  we  turned  off  and 
passed  over  the  ruins  of  that  ancient  city,  which  extend  for  many  miles. 
There  are  very  few  ruins  above  ground,  but  the  foundations  of  many 
are  visible,  particularly  of  the  waUs  and  moat  which  was  foced  with 
stone ;  there  are  numerous  reservoirs  also,  and  the  remains  of  tem- 
ples ;  the  stone  was  removed  in  former  years  to  build  the  fort  of  CuUaek 
and  the  revetment ;  it  is  chiefly  mottled  red  iron  day  called  laterite  by 
minerslogiBts  and  mookura  by  the  natives ;  it  is  a  curious  substance  and 
has  the  appearance  of  vitrified  day  and  other  earths  of  various  colors, 
red,  black,  yellow  and  brown,  with  fragments  of  every  description  of  rock 
imbedded  in  it,  in  greater  quantities  nearest  the  hills ;  it  has  much  the 
appearance  of  brick-kiln  slag,  and  seems  to  have  been  caused  by  sudd^i 
immersion  into  water  while  in  its  fused  state,  the  beds  of  this  mineral 
are  usuaDy  near  the  surfruse  of  the  soil,  and  average  in  thickness  from 
10  inches  to  10  and  12  feet  and  even  more  in  some  localities.  I  have 
observed  frequently  thin  coats  adhering  to  the  rocks  and  bases  of  the 
bUls»  dther  rising  from,  or  IxN^ering  on,  the  plains ;  in  such  localities 
it  is  much  more  vitrified  and  consequentiy  harder  tiian  that  which  is 
found  resting  on  marl :  it  also  contains  (as  I  have  before  said)  a  greater 
pn^portion  of  fragments  of  quarts,  granite,  sand-stone,  &c*  &c.  But  to  re- 
turn ;  ChamdwdTi  the  southern  face  of  this  andent  dty  is,  and  ever  has 
bew  washed  by  a  branch  of  the  Mah4nuddee  called  the  Biroopdy  the  walls 
along  the  river  face  are  in  many  parts  still  in  existence,  the  pres«it 
village  of  ChavdtDdr  is  dose  to  them. 

Stirling  makes  but  little  mention  of  this  curious  place,  he  calls  it 
^  Chmmir  or  dty  of  four  gates,"  it  should  be  **  Chandadwdr  w  dty 
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of  fourteen  faies,"  if  I  may  rely  on  the  local  autkoritiet;  history 
does  not  inform  ub  when  and  why  thia  once  extensive  city  was 
abandoned,  but  there  is  a  legend  told  by  the  Ooriahs,  that  the  place 
was  neve  rfinished,  that  wlule  it  waa  being  buik,  and  near  com* 
pletiony  the  rija  one  day  went  eat  hawking  and  lei  his  hawk  at  a 
small  white  heron;  they  flew  across  the  Mahinnddee,  when  both 
alighting  on  the  opposite  bank^  the  heron  killed  the  hawk ;  the  r4}a 
npon  this  consulted  his  leacncd  men  and  astronomers,  who  pronounced 
that  it  was  a  waining  to  abandon  Ckmudwdr  and  to  build  his  fort  on 
this  mere  auspicious  spot :  he  accordingly  built  the  present  fort  of  Cut' 
tack  upon  it  and  called  it  Bdrahhattee :  he  then  forsook  Ckaudwdr 
which  mta  never  after  resorted  to. ' 

We  remained  at  Cuitaek  serenl  days,  the  fbrt  (BanMattse)  being 
the  first  object  that  attracted  my  notice.  I  shall  first  describe  it,  or 
rather,  what  is  left  of  it ;  for  it  is  £sst  disappearing,  the  stones  being  taken 
fbr  Taiioas  public  wwks ;  die  greatest  drain  has  been  for  the  lighthouse 
at  False  Point  and  for  the  macadaminng  the  cantonment  roads. 

The  figure  of  the  fort  deviates  little  from  a  regular  parallelogram 
having  its  longest  faces  to  the  north  and  south,  the  river  running  paral* 
tol  with  the  ibmer  ait  a  short  distance  from  it 

The  walls  i^ere  originany  defended  by  high  square  bastion  towers, 
prcjeeting  at  difierent  distances ;  the  place  could  never  at  any  time  have 
offered  much  resistance,  as  the  waUs  were  barely  five  feet  thick  on  the 
three  land  Awes,  which  a  six  lb.  shot  coidd  have  perforated,  except  on  the 
river  face,  where  they  were  not  only  of  great  height  but  of  prDportional 
thickliess  with  numerous  square  bastion  towers ;  the  broad  and  deep 
meat  fiiced  vnA  stone,  was  what  the  natives  depended  upon  as  their  chief 
defence,  before  the  invention  and  introduction  of  artUlery;  there  is  only 
one  gateway  and  that  in  the  centre  of  the  eastern  face ;  it  is  narrow  and 
between  two  square  towers,  like  the  others,  wide  at  the  base  and  decrease 
^g  toward  their  summit ;  the  archway  is  of  comparatively  modem  date, 
and  is  the  work  of  the  Mogrul  govenors  of  the  province :  there  was  an 
inner  gateway  which  has  been  lately  taken  down  to  build  the  lighthouse 
with«  This  part  of  the  structure,  with  several  adjacent  buildings,  were 
the  work  of  a  Mahratta  governor  m  the  4th  year  of  the  reign  of  Ma- 
homeu  Shah,  which  I  found  thus  recorded  on  a  small  stone  neatly  cut 
whieh  waa  let  into  one  of  the  walls. 
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In  the  year  of  the  Higeni  one  thousand,  one  hundred  and  sixty  and. 
five,  coeval  with  the  4th  year  of  the  reign  of  Ahmud  Shah  the  Tictori-- 

ousking,  .  •.      .    . 

Orer  the  archway  was  another  insci^i^ti  whidi  is  in  the  possession 
of  the  executive  engineer :  it  was  thus. 

^^j  c^Jdy^  ^^>*/*  sj^^^j  jov  *^  (i/v  ^j^  ^^*^ 

It  is  certainly  not  a  very  elegant  composition,  indeed  native  judges 
pronounce  it  execrable  and  unintelligible :  the  following  is  as  correct  a 
translation  as  I  can  make. 

"  From  the  splendor  and  state  of  one  named  Rukhbber  ;  may  he  ever 
possess  the  revenues  of  foreign  countries.  What  an  excellent  prince 
was  MoHUN  Singh  Bbhadur*.  His  speech  is  a  mine  of  desire  and 
beneficence. 

«  When  in  the  time  of  need  he  takes  up  his  sword,  what  are  Roa- 
TUM,  Zal  or  Samee  beforef  him.  By  his  order  the  Killadar  Imam 
Afghan  (khan),  occupied  himself  night  or  day  with  the  care  of  put- 
ting fort  Bardhhatlee  wholly  in  excellent  repair,  with  a  gateway  and 
tower  Us  it  mountain  high.  This  fort  first  of  iron,  next  a  ditch  filled 
with  alligators,  is  at  once  a  double  trap  for  the  destruction  of  its  ene* 
mies. 

<'  The  experienced  daroga  Ali.ee  Ruza  native  of  Kurrd  as  chrono* 
logist,  employing  himself  to  find  a  date  asked  it  of  the  hidden  sound 
(voice)  which  replied,  May  the  Rughnath.  gateway  ever  remain  perma- 
nent." 

I  cannot  discover  who  were  the  individuals  whose  praises  are  thus 
recorded,  unless  they  were  some  of  the  officers  of  the  Mahratta  govern* 
ment;  I  can  neither  find  the  name  of  PuKHBBEanor  of  Mohun  Singh, 
in  Stirling's  work. 

*  Perhaps  Mohun  Singh  was  son  of  Rukhbber  ?  the  passage  is  obscnre  to  me 
as  Well  a^  to  Moonsbees  I  have  shewa  the  verses  to. 
"f  Opposed  to. 
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In  the  year  1174,  A.  H.  whick  the  last  line  gives  by  the  rales  of  the 
ahfidf  the  proyince  of  Cuttack  was  in  Ihe  hands  of  the  Mahratta8» 
under  Babaji  Naik.  If  the  date,  on  the  other  hand  refers  to  the 
Amli  year  1174,  which  answers  to  A.  D.  1765^  or  thereabout,  it  was 
doring  the  administration  of  Bhowamv  pandit,  the  Mahratta  go« 
yemor  of  plundering  notoriety  who  succeeded  Sheobhat  in'll71 
Audi*.  The  persons  thus  mentioned  may  have  been  the  military  go- 
vernors, nndor  either  of  these  supreme  rulers»- 

On  our  taking  possession  of  the  fort  in  1808,  the  ditch  was  drained 
and  the  numerous  alhgatMv  destroyed  or  allowed  to  escape  into  the 
river :  there  are  but  few  to  be  seen  at  present  and  none  of  any  sise. 

The  walls  and  other  masonry  are  of  lafemte  and  sandstone,  most  of 
tile  towers  are  fiiced  with  the  latter.  The  most  striking  object  is  the 
cavalier,  which  is  I  suppose  the  **  mountain"  aUuded  to  in  the  inscription, 
this  has  evidently  had  a  subsequent  feeing  of  sandstone  added  to  it  and 
forms  a  part  of  the  original  *<  gurh  or  keep  of  the  castle." 

There  is  an  old  mosque  with  no  pretensions  to  elegance,  the  work  of 
the  Mogul  occupants. 

The  candelabra  mentioned  by  Mr.  Stibli no  hae  been^  removed  to^  a 
garden  in  Chowietgunge^  it  is  a  Mr6gd6n  about  15  feet  high  and 
of  mogunee  or  ehlorite ;  being  an  octagonal  pillar  1^  feet  at  its  base  and 
about  18  inches  at  its  summit  on  which  is  a  vase  the  shape  of  a  lotus, 
but  intended  to  hold  a  <<  tulsee"  plant,  it  is  not  one  shaft,  but  a  number 
of  layers  about  10  inches  deep,  each  having  four  brackets  projecting  oat 
of  four  of  the  sides  of  the  octagon,  and  every  other  layer  having  its 
hracketa  on  diffisrent  faces  so  as  to  allow  of  one  blank  every  way  between 
each  bracket ;  it  is  of  modem  workmanship  and  belonged  to  a  temple 
built  by  tiie  Mahrattas  which  wav  pidled  down  many  years-  ago,  and 
was  used  for  illuminations  at  the  DewaUee  festival :  there  is  another  very 
like  it,  before  a  temple,  in  the  cantonment  by  the  river  side,  also* 
buHt  by  the  Mahrattas. 

The  town  .of  Cmitaek  is  very  straggling ;  there  are  a  number  of  very 
good  houses  of  hewn  stone  and  brick,  but  mostly  in  very  indiflferent  re- 
pair from  the  poverty  of  their  inmates. 

The  principal  building  is  the  "  Kuddum  Ruiso&T  in  the  suburbs, 
over  the  gateway  of  whidi  is  the  following  inscription. 
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*  Yld.  Sximuir.'.  OriatiM  A*.  Bm. 
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The  bulling  in  wWcli  »e  placed  the  sacred  relic8>  has  no  pratentians. 
to  ekgance  of  design :  the  endoMie  and  the  grand  sniroimding  it  is 
diiefly  used  as  the  common  borial  place  far  the  modem  inhalntanis,. 
The  I^r-sadas  or  prierts,  make  a  tolerable  proit  in  aickiy  seasons  as 
they  charge  from  1^  to  2  and  8  rupees  for  each  grave  dsag.  The  fore^ 
going  inscription  alhides  amply  to  the  giAeway  and  nfnsic  gall«y  ov«r 
the  same ;  it  appears  to  ha^e  been  hvdlt  in  tfan  year  A.  D.  1755,  when 
the  province  of  CMaek  was  m  the  hands  of  the  Mahrattaa.  I  CMmoi 
ascertain  who  the  mdividual  «  Dskpar  Ai.m*"  was,  or  what  offioe  he 
held  at  C%Utacky  it  is  however  inviaterial,  the  bniUing  is  not  wortiiy 
of  notice.     The  following  is  a  translation  of  the  verses. 

«<  At  the  shxine  of  the  Lord  of  both  worlds,  tba  a^hun  of  hvman 
beings  nd«f  the  J^ns,  the  mnsio  galleiy  of  ^  Uth  waa  constnictod» 
in  the  reign  iH  Alumobxr  Sani,  ( ALVMesBa  the  dnd.)  If  the  off^ 
spring  ef  the  good  in  the  faith  of  Muhammad,  knew  that  his  name  ia 
Dbxdah  Allkb,  at  the  shrine  of  the  Pln^phet  he  erected  this  palace, 
may  the  Lord  grant  the  wishes  of  his  heart.  When  I  asked  the  year 
of  its  date,  the  hidden  angd  (voice)  replied  wiih  condescension,  *  When 
the  yng  broke  the  heads  of  infidels,  read  the  year  (in)'  *  of  the  music 
gallery  of  the  ftith,'  (year  of  the  Hegva  1 169.)' 

The  Junmia  Mwgid  in  the  principal  street  is  also  a  very  chunsy  in* 
el^^t  building :  it  is  used  as  much  as  a  school  as  fur  a  place  of  prayer. 
There  is  now  scarce  any  thing  remaining  of  the  palaces  ef  the  JLtf  0-6d^ 
The  Hindu  temples  are  all  small  and  inelegant  and  none  of  any  anti- 
quity ;  there  is  however  one  temple  of  large  dimensions  which  has  never 
been  finished,  it  was  commenced  by  one  of  the  Mahratta  governors  who 
did  not  Hve  to  complete  it :  it  is  about  76  fieet  high*  The  largest  dwelfing 
houses  are  those  ojf  the  former  imila  and  governors,  they  are  ail  fiut 
faXJ&ng  to  the  ground. 

There  appears  to  be  very  little  trade  carried  on  in  CkiUaeky  the  chief 
manu&ctures  are  brass  cooking  utensils,  and  shoes  £Dr  which  the  place 
is  fiuuous. 

The  soil  of  CutHteh  is  sandy  and  very  poor :  ripe  is  the  only  cultiva- 
tion, the  gardens  are  ooosequeatly  ^wry  inferior. 


•T  On  lib  apmtUmtmu  kmtUf  ^Brwi.  Ifff 

▼^— Ofo  a  remarkable  heai  oheerved  ik  masiei  of  Brme  kept  fat 
eome  Hme  m  iarge  reeervoire.    By  0«  A.  Prinsbp,  Eeq. 

• 

In  the  ooune  of  my  experiments  of  several  years  iiv  the  manxifactare- 
•f  salt  at  B€dya  Gh&ty  00*  the  salt-water  lake  east  of  Calcutta,  I  have 
sometimes  observed  a  high  degree  of  temperature  at  the  bottom  of  the 
bfine  resenrdrs  after  they  had  beo^  filled  for  some  weeks  with  brine 
«f  less  than  one  fourth  saturation.  But  as  the  greatest  heat  observed 
did  not  exceed  104®  Fahr»  which  was  under  the  m^TJTnmn  heat  of  the- 
brine  on  the  terraces,  whence  the  reservoirs  had  been  filled,  I  supposed 
the  high  tempevatore  to-  be  merely  thai  of  a  warm  stream  of  water  let  ia 
at  the  hottest  part  of  the  day  in  May  or  June,  and  remaining  below  and 
inmixed  with  the  cooler  sur&ce  water,  of  less  specific  gravity,  after- 
wards admitted.  This  opinion  was  strengthened  by  the  gradual  reduc- 
tion of  the  ten^perature  below  t&  nearly  that  of  the  surfiice,  before  the  end 
of  the  rainy  season.  I  have  frequently  bathed  10  one  of  the  reservoirs 
(about  550  feet  long,.  d5  ft.  wide  at  top-  and  7  or  &  Seet  deep),  m  Sep- 
tember and  October,,  and  have  found  the  temperature  of  the  water  then 
pretty  equal  throughout.  But  on  plunging  into  the  same  reservoir  on 
the  17th  September  last^  I  was  surprised  to  find  the  temperature  near 
the  bottom  so  warm  as  to  be  intolerable  to  the  feet.  Still  however  I 
imagined  that  the  heat  was  only  that  which  the  sun  had  imparted  to  the 
terrace  brine  in  the  very  sultry  weather  of  June  last,  when  I  had  120® 
registered  (4th  June,  4  p.  m.  )  for  the  brine  of  a  terrace  yielding  salt: 
and  believing  the  hottest  water  to  be  therefore  near  the  bottom  I  tried 
t^  temperature  there  about  a  month  afterwards  by  immersing  an  empty 
bottle  at  the  end  of  a  bamboo,  fixing  the  mouth  so  that  it  would  be  filled 
about  a  foot  from  the  ground.  The  contents  when  poured  out  were  at 
the  temperature  of  120®.  A  siodlar  experiment  made  on  the  same  day 
in  a  circular  brine  reservoir  at  Narainpore  (120  feet  diam.  and  about  1$ 
feet  deep)  gave  104®.  But  on  a  subsequent  visit  to  NarcUnpore  on  the 
29th  pctober,  I  was  startled  to  observe  that  a  pump  fixed  against  the 
wall  of  this  reservoir,  for  the  purpose  of  feeding  the  boilers,  was  actu* 
ally  bringing  up  water  of  the  temperature  of  180®  from  a  depth  of 
about  li  feet.  This  Tory  unexpected  discovery  determined  me  to  con- 
trive an  instnsaent  that  should  serve  as  a  probe  to  ascertain  both  the 
temperature  and  the  specific  gravity  er  saltness  of  the  water  at  different 
depths.  Annexed  is  a  drawing  of  the  instrument  employed :  it  con- 
sisted of  a  split  bamboo  with  bamboo  buckets  fixed  between  at  distances 
of  one  foot  from  centre  to  centra  the  moiiths  of  the  buckets  being 
corked  but  the  corks  lumng  small  air-holes ;  and  the  mode  of  usmg  the 
machine  was,  to  let  it  down  with  the  mouths  of  the  buckets  downwards, 
and  then  turn  it  round  after  which  the  air  bubbles  indicated  the  progress 
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of  filling  and  in  ten  minutes  or  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  when  these  disap- 
peared, the  machine  was  quickly  drawn  up  and  the  temperature  of  the 
water  in  the  buckets  was  tried  rapidly  in  succession  with  a  small  ther- 
mometer,  leaving  the  specific  gravity  to  be  tried  afterwards. 

On  the  day  of  the  first  trial  of  this  probe  I  was  favored  with  the 
company  and  assistance  of  Dr.  Huffnaole,  who  took  a  lively  interest 
in  tiie  experiment  The  following  particulars  are  the  results  of  all  the 
trials  I  have  yet  made  with  it,  l&e  buckets  being  numbered  firom  the 
bottom  of  the  machine. 

Tint  BMperinunt,  5tk  ffovember,  9a.m.    Fourth  Sxperiment,  \9tk  November j  9  P.  M . 


Open   long    ntenroir    nt   Bolva  Qhdtt 
Probe  immened  nt  an  angle  of  45  or  60*. 
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Seeemd  Swperimentf  5tM  November,  9  P.  M. 

at  Narainpore, 
Open   round  brine  reservoir.   Probe  at 
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at  Netrampore. 
Open  round  brine  reserroir   soutliwest 
Bide.    Probe  at  angle  60*. 
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Fifth  Sxperiment,  $ame  date  and  place. 
Covered  reserroir.  Probe  at  angU 
about  70*. 

No.  Temp. 
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In  the  first  trial  at  Narcunpore  the  gp'eatest  heat  was  fouud  about  half- 
way from  the  bottom.  The  difierence  in  that  respect  at  Balya  Ghdt 
where  the  greatest  heat  appeared  at  the  second  and  third  foot  from  the 
bottom  may  be  explained,  by  the  small  depth  of  the  reservoir  at  the 
latter  place,  the  surface  water  being  liable  to  be  affected  to  the  same 
depth  in  both  by  the  wind  and  rain  and  tetnperature  of  the  atmosphere, 
and  the  subsequent  descent  of  the  maxim nm  heat  at  Narainpore  is 
attributable  in  part  to  the  expenditure  of  the  brine  there  being  pumped 
out  from  near  the  bottom  for  the  supply  of  the  boilers.  The  highest 
temperature  given  by  the  probe  at  Narainpore  was  137^  but  this  is  5*^  less 
than  the  maiimnm  given  by  the  pumps,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  following 
statement. 

99  Oet.    N.  pamp  T.  130    S.  O.  (eonrected)  iiSO 

19  No?.  „  „  „  138  „  ,,  1170   • 

19  „  „  ,y  „    149  „  „  1169 

^      9f  u  n  »  liOf  „  „  1159 

3  Dec.  „  „  „  137  ,f  ,f  1 ISS  S.  Pamp  134  S.  O.  1179 
10  f,  „  ,,  „  194  „  „  1173  „  194  ,,  1158 
17  M  M  „  u  195  „  ,,  1153  M  194  „  1175 
94  M  „  „  „  119  u  >r  1173  ,f  116  H  1171 
31   ,.  ,»  f,  M  116  „  r, .  1174    „      114   ,,    1179 

7  Jan.  ,»    „   „  109    ,,      „            1135    ,,  106  „  1198 

13   „  (tank  9  feet)  104    „      „     1177    »,  100  „  1139 

4  Feb.  90$  ,,  „  1100  „  99  „  1119 
JO .„  90  „  1110 

As  the  temperature  of  90^  was  only  about  the  mean  of  June,  and  also 
that  of  the  lower  moiety  of  the  brine  in  the  covered  reservoir  on  the 
19th  November,  which  was  all  nearly  of  an  equable  temperature,  I  con* 
pider  the  influence  of  the  heating  course  to  have  ceased  in  the  first  week 
of  February,  if  not  before.  The  reservoirs  have  since  been  pumped  dry 
and  therefore  these  experiments  cannot  be  repeated,  until  they  are  reple-« 
nished  with  brine  in  April  or  May  next. 


It  is  remarkable  that  the  probe  indicAted  no  aigni  of  a  beatmg  influ- 
ence aflecting  the  watef  in  the  \ugB  reserroir  at  Narmn^mre  on  the 
19th  November  though  the  spedfio  gravitj  of  the  brine  near  the 
bottom  was  little  less  than  that  of  the  water  in-  the  long  reservoir 
at  Balya  Ghdt  on  the  5th  November,  its  mean  spec.  grav.  being  also 
considerably  higher  than  the  mean  of  the  latter.  Moreover  the  heat-- 
ing  influence  was  scarcely  traceable  in  the  covered  brine  reservoir  at 
Harcdnpore  on  the  19th  November,  which  perhaps  may  be  accounted 
for  by  the  large  previous  expenditure  of  brine,  say  about  three-fourths 
of  its  original  contents,  the  consumption  of  which  had  been  replaced  Uv 
within  a  foot  of  the  general  level  by  filtration  from  the  ground  and 
leakage  at  the  gate  communicating  with  the  adjoining  terrace  and  brine 
fields;  whereas  the  expenditure  of  brine  in  the  contiguous  open  round 
reservoir  otherwise  similarly  situated,  was  but  half  of  the  original  con- 
tents up  to  the  middle  of  January,  its  entire  V(^ume  being  about  170,000^ 
cubic  feet,  while  the  covered  reservoir  contained  only  about  50,000.  In' 
these  two  reservoirs  all  the  brine  when  firat  let  in  was  of  a  high  degree* 
of  saturation,  ranging  from  1170  to  1200  sp.  gr,  and  consequently  con- 
taining little  or  no  sulphate  of  lime,  which  ingredient  in  the  composition 
of  sea  water,  I  have  observed  at  Balya  Gkdty  is  always  deposited  upon 
the  terraces  there,  considerably  befcNre  the  brine  begins  to  deposit  its 
sulphate  of  soda.  But  this  was  not  the  case  with  respect  to  the  brine 
in  the  large  reservoir  at  Narainparey  nor  in  that  of  a  longer  narrow 
one  at  Balya  Ghdiy  except  perhi4;>s  a  small  proportion  of  the  latter,  both  of 
which  were  charged  with  brine  of  only  1070  to  1085  sp.  gr.,  a  much 
higher  degree  however  iliati  that  of  the  contents  ^  the  long  reservtur 
in  any  previous  year;  and  in  both  of  them  the  water  had  remained  undis- 
turbed, except  by  the  aotioii  of  the  atmosphere ;  yet  In  one  of  them  a  high 
degree  of  heat  was  obselred,  and  in  the  other  where  I  should  sooner 
have  expected  to  find  it,  no  indication  of  heat  wis  perceived  beyond  the 
probable  tempertdure  at  which  it  was  filled  in  Jtme. 

In  order  to  ascortain  however  whether  any  fementatMn  and  disen^ 
gagement  of  heat  takes  place  on  the  mixture  of  saturated  brine  with 
brine  of  a  weaker  degree,  I  lately  procured  from  Bafya  Ohdf  some 
bottles  of  brine  of  different  degrees  of  saturation,  with  which  the  follow- 
ing experiments  were  tried. 

1st  jSirpmmen^.— Half  a  pint  of  saturated  brine  sp.  gr*  1216,  tempe- 
rature 82.5  mixed  with  about  the  same  quantity  ot  brine  of  sp.  gr.  1069, 
temperatare  81.2.  Result,  temperature  S2J2  and  no  effervescence  after 
standing  some  minutes. 

2nd  Expmment.^^Same  quantities  of  brine  sp.  gr.  1216,  tempera- 
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tore  82^9  a&d  of  brine  sp.  gr.  IWl,  temperalure  81^.  Retolty  ip.  gr. 
1158^,  tempenture  8SJ2  and  no  efcrveBccnoe. 

8ftf  Expermnetit — Same  qoanttties  of  brine  tp.  gr.  1216,  tempen** 
tare  BiJ&j  and  sp.  gr.  1185,  temperatofe  81.6.  Result,  ap.  gr.  1174.3, 
tcmperatnre  88.1  and  no  eilenreaoenoe,  nor  any  increaae  of  tempera* 
tare  Atft  remaining  aome  bonrs  in  tbe  glass. 

Being  ther^fote  quite  nnaUe  to  offer  anj  explanation  of  ihe  cause  of 
ihe  remitfkal/le  heat  observed  in  my  brine  lesertoirs,  I  can  <mlj  promise 
to  register  the  temperatore  firom  time  to  time  whoa  thej  ate  ftUed  again 
in  the  hopethat  materiab  may  thnsbe  fttnushed  to  some  scientiiic  friend 
more  espahle  of  setting  the  interesting  problem.  If  it  should  be  diseo^ 
¥ered  that  a  slew  fennent  alien  arismg  fimn  the  raiiture  of  brine  of  dif«i 
fiarant  densities  in  kige  masses  is  the  oause  of  tins  heat,  it  would  seem 
to  be  aooelented  by  agitation,  for  Hie  water  raised  by  the  pumps  was 
alwap  wanner  than  that  which  the  piobe  brought  up  from  the  same 
depth;  and,  except  at  the  first  trial  at  Nrnfmrnpore^  fbmjn  hotter  ihan 
the  maiiwinm  given  by  the  prober 


VI — On  the  Land  and  Freshwater  SheUe  of  the  Western  Hmilajfa^ 
By  ZAeut.  T.  Hotton,  37/A   Regt.  N.  I.  and  W.  H.  Bbnson, 

The  foikwing  catalegne  chiefly  vefen  to  shells  whi^  I  have  ktely 
discovered,  almost  aU  inhehitittg  tbe  wnstfm  portaon  of  the  amMag^  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Smkh  And  extendii^  i^iwmds  from  Jfemma^fHi 
at  the  extreme  veige  of  the  lulls,  to  the  Bmres^  Pem  on  the  Snowy 
range.  In  the  description  of  the  various  f^f^eaiea,  I  have  nvailsd  myself 
<of  the  vidoahle  asaiatance  of  Mr.  Buuqn,  C.  &  whoae  extenaiYo  eoUec- 
tioB  of  terrestrial  and  fluviatile  aheUs  is^m  all  parte  of  the  worU,  and 
^hose  greater  experience  in  this  bvaneh  of  natural  Idstory,  hare  enabled 
him  t^  do  aoBe  insttee  to  the  snbjeet,  than  I  oonld  have  done  widmut 
assbtanoe.  In  order,  however,  that  eaeh  may  m  some  meaaare  stand 
respimible  far  his  csntribntioBS,  an  initial  letter  wfll  be  Ibuad  iJIxed. 

AMhMilh  most  of  the  dnUa  beleng  to  the  hills,  a  fbw  were  cotteeted 
rm  the  route  from  N^mmA  m  the  cold  season  of  188£k6.— «« The  most 
interesting  of  these  acquisitions  is  an  unique  specimen  of  an  ^AneyM 
the  first  of  tins  Patellifaim  genm  yet  discovered  m  India,  if  not  b 
Asia*."  -Itecenriedadlmmgtoadeadspeoinmof  AifodlMafM^^ 
UnsU,  in  the  £ifi  NuiM  at  Bohmd  Skthr. 

*  Bavsoir. 
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It  is  interestLog  to  observe  the  wide  distribation  of  these  tender 
beings,  and  to  trace  the  gradual  and  almost  insensible  yielding  of  one 
species  to  another  as  the  elevation  or  the  climate  varies.  The  shells 
of  our  lowland  provinces,  for  descriptions  of  which  we  are  chieflj  in- 
debted to  Mr.  Benson,  here  give  place,  as  the  temperature  becomes 
cooler,  to  forms  more  nearly  resembling  those  of  Europe,  some  still  ad- 
vancing a  short  way  into  the  hills,  but  impatient  of  the  chills  of  our 
mountain  winters,  confining  themselves  to  the  valleys  ai  the  lower  ranges 
around  Subathu. 

One  species,  however,  the  ^  Nemma  veeicuht*  described  by  me  as 
**  HeUx  29*'  in  the  third  volume  of  the  Asiatic  Society's  Journal,  as 
occurring  between  Neemuch  and  lUhoWf  and  since  ^scovered  by  Mr* 
Bjbnson  in  the  Rafmahl  range,  seems  alike  to  defy  the  heats  of  the 
provinces  and  the  winter  of  the  hills,  ascending  even  beyond  the  he^^ 
of  10,000  feet  above  the  sea.  It  ranges  therefore  over  the  central  and 
western  tracts  of  this  prendency,  and  occurring  in  profusion  along  the 
verge  of  the  hills  at  Mannr  Dibit  mounts  to  Sufto/Av,  Stmfa,  and 
Haitu  mountain,  preserving  everywhere  the  same  habits,  creeping 
over  every  plant  and  shrub  during  the  rains,  and  concealing  itself 
beneath  stones  and  at  the  roots  of  trees,  with  the  aperture  closed  by  an 
unattached  calcareous  operculum.  From  its  occurring  on  Hattd^  it  is 
jfrobable  that  it  may  be  met  with  at  inferior  elevations  throughout  this 
portion  of  the  hills. 

Another  species,  the  <<  vUrinoides'  of  Dbsbatbs,  inhabiting  the 
RajmoM  range,  and  extending  abo  to  the  western  frontier,  advances 
upwards  imly  to  Suhathu^  and  its  neighbouring  vallejrs,  passing  at 
Siimia  into  a  strong  variety  possessing  the  same  form,  and  partaking  of 
the  same  habits  and  general  economy^ 

"  SfiCf^nea  crassiutcula^*'  (Benson,)  has  also  a  wide  range  and  is  appa« 
renily  to  be  met  with  throughout  the  provinces,  occurring  abundantiy, 
according  to  Mr.  Benson,  in  the  compound  of  the  Asiatic  Society's 
Bxxms  in  Calcutta,  extending  through  Bahar  and  AUahahad  to  the 
western  frontier,  and  advancing  to  the  bills  as  high  as  Svhathu, 

With  the  exception  of  "  Nanina  veeicula"  the  shells  we  are  about  to 
describe,  appear  to  be  peculiar  to  these  hills,  differing  in  toto  from  those 
of  the  Sylhet  collection,  yet  with  them  forming  that  beautiful  connec- 
tion, which  is  seen  to  pervade  all  nature. 

In  giving  Suhathu  as  the  probable  boundary  beyond  which  the 
species  of  the  provinces  do  not  occur,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that 
I  would  be  understood  to  mean,  not  that  they  are  never  found  more  in 
the  interior  of  the  hills,  but  simply  that  they  do  not  rise  to  a  greater 
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devstioii,  for  where  die  lempenftiire  mwhntlitteii  to  thai  of  the  plMii9» 
thoe  may  we  expeei  to  findiihe  pknts  and  aaimab  adapted  to  it.  Such 
an  expeetatum  hy  at  leaH,  lolilled^  in  the  portion  of  the  fatlh  I  hare 
heea  fbrtmute  enoa|^h  to  lint ;  tfaoa  for  instance  at  Ri»4ifhcnt  5000 
fMt  above  the  Ma,  in  the  Talley  of  the  Fabhmrf  where  the  temperature 
in  the  rammer  monthe  is  somewhat  high,  pknta  which  flourish  abun« 
dantly  around  N&emmeh^  are  intermingled  with  others  peculiar  to  the 
hills,  and  again  around  StthaiM  at  an  eiemtion  rather  beyond  3000 
feet,  that  beentifhl  flower  the  **  Gloriosa  Sufifrha"  and  many  species  of 
ooDTohmliis,  so  eoannon  in  the  jm^les  of  MeywoTf  are  seen,  as  well  as 
the  bh^la,  bamtboo,  and  other  plants  of  the  provinces,  surrounded  by 
the  Tegetatkm  of  the  aMSuntains.  Thus,  then,  at  elevations  where  the 
plants  of  the  hills  and  plams  are  seen  mingled  together,  it  is  natural  to 
look  for  a  similar  hd  in  the  animal  kingdom.  And  with  r^^ard  to  the 
MoIlaBca  we  shall  find  it  so. 

Yet  though  we  find  some  species  common  to  the  plains  extending  far 
into  the  hills,  there  is  neverthekss  a  well  mariced  line  of  elevation  be- 
yond which  the  welfare  of  the  general  number  forbids  them  to  pass. 
Thus,  while  "  Nanima  wticuia*'  is  found  roaming  throughout  the  hills, 
apparently  at  all  elevations  up  to  10,500  foet,  other  species  which  in 
the  plains  of  India  are  found  in  company  with  it  and  at  the  same  sea- 
sons, never  mount  beyond  a  third  of  that  height,  confining  themselves 
to  the  warmer  valleys  at  about  3  to  4000  feet  above  the  sea.  Among 
these  are  ''  Nanima  Pitrinoid&s^*  and  **  Succinea  crasnuscula"  which 
around  StAaikn  are  found  in  company  with  species  peculiar  to  the 
hills,  such  as  *'  HeUcarum  cawnda"  and  "  fV^a  pukhella**  which  are 
never  found  in  the  plains,  while  the  former  are  not  met  with  in  the 
higher  and  colder  hills.  To  this  r^on  also,  <<  Pupa  puleheM'  would 
seem  more  properly  to  belong. 

Here  then  we  have  a  well  marked  frontier  line  of  elevation,  rich  in 
the  plants  of  hills  and  plains  and  producing  a  spedes  peculiar  to  itself, 
separating,  as  it  were  on  either  hand,  the  animals  of  the  highlands  and 
the  lowlands. 

**  When  temperature,  says  Ltbjll,  forms  the  barrier  which  arrests  the 
progress  of  an  animal  or  plant  in  a  particular  direction,  the  individuals 
are  fewer,  and  less  vigorous  as  th^  approach  the  extreme  confines  of 
the  geographical  range  cdPthe  species." — **  In  almost  every  district,  espe- 
caally  if  it  be  mountainous,  there  are  a  variety  of  species  the  limits  of 
whose  habitations  are  contmuous,  some  bong  unable  to  proceed  further 
without  encountering  too  much  heat,,  others  too  much  cold.  Indivi- 
duals, which  are  thus  on  the  borders  of  the  regions  proper  to  their  re- 
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gpectiTe  species  are  like  the  outpmts  of  hostile  armies,  ready  to  profit 
hy  every  slight  change  of  circumstances  in  llieir  farour,  and  to  advance 
upon  the  ground  occupied  hy  their  neighbours  and  opponents*. — T.  H. 
No.  1.  tfeHcarion  easMa^  Hotton. — ^Testa  ovato-depressa,  pallide 
cornea  radiatim  striolata,  jwiioris  epidermide  sericea,  »tate  nitore  orha- 
ta,  anfractibus  (penultima  etiam  intra  aperturam)  ventricosioribus  ; 
apertura  patula,  rotundato-ovata  ;  spira  convexa»  apice  ^caertiusculai 
minine  obtusata,  anfractibus  5  velociter  crescentibus. — (B.) 
Greatest  breadth  1  inch  2  lines^ 

This  shell  has  a  more  ezserted  spire  than  any  other  species  knownr 
to  the  writers.  This  character,  notwithstanding  the  great  sixe  of  the 
aperture,  coupled  with  the  ventricose  appearance  of  the  penultimate 
whorl  within  the  aperture,  gives  the  shell  an  Heliciform  air.  It  is  very 
closely  allied  in  halnt  to  a  species  lately  received  from  Almorahj  but 
diflbrs  from  it  in  its  g^reater  size  and  paler  color,  and  in  the  want  of 
the  polish  which  is  observable  in  the  Kemaon  shell.  It  equals  in  mag- 
nitude the  Sythet  "  Vitrina  gigas"  from  which  aingular  Macrostoma- 
tons  species  it  altogether  diflfers  in  form. — (B.) 

At  Simla  it  is  not  uncommon  during  the  rains,  er  even  after  heavy 
showers  at  other  seasons,  creeping  out  from  the  holes  of  stone  walls 
and  the  crevices  of  rocks  with  the  grey  colour  of  which  its  own  hue 
assimilates  so  much  when  concealed  by  its  mantle,  that  it  is  not  easily 
discovered.  It  occurs  from  Bhar  to  SinUa  but  most  abundantly  be« 
tween  the  fcHiner  place  and  Sub€Uhu. 

Animal  varying  in  colors,  sometimes  pale  brownish,  at  others  dark 
grey.  Two  broad  leaf-like  processes  running  to  a  point,  are  spread 
over  the  shell  when  the  animal  is  in  motion,  so  aa  entirely  to  conceal  it, 
and  presenting  the  appearance  of  a  large  grey  slug  with  a  hump-back  ; 
H  fleshy  anal  horn,  as  in  the  genus  Nanina  ;  foot  very  long ;  tentacuUi 
4,  the  superior  pair  longest  ,buttoned  at  the  tips  and  bearing  the  eyes. 
Orifice  on  the  right  side  below  the  leaf-like  process. 

Shell  large,  of  5  whorls,  ventricose,  suddenly  increasing,  the  body 
whorl  forming  nearly  all  the  shell.  Transversely  wrinkled  by  the  lines 
of  growth ;  apertur^  transverse,  ovate,  broader  than  long,  (tiscovering 
the  previous  whorls ;  mai^s  acute,  interrupted  on  the  body  whork 
Epidemus  varying  in  colors  from  yellowish  to  olive  green.  In  young 
q>ecimens  lustrous  when  placed  on  its  spire,  the  aperture  appears  as  if 
the  pillar  lip  had  been  obliquely  sliced  o£f.  The  animal  carries  the 
shell  horizontally  on  its  back,  the  spire  pointing  upwards.— <(H.) 

*  Ltbll's  Geologj,  ▼ol,  II.  page  172^ 
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K<».  2*  Nanhia  viirinaide$t  Dbshaybb. — This  spedes  occurs  i&i 
the  khadi  or  valleys  aroimd  Snbathu; — at  Stmloy  there  is  found  a 
variety  with  a  rib-like  incrassatioa  within  the  aperture  like  many  of  the 
specimens  of  senother  variety  found  in  BengaL  It  attains  a  large  size, 
and  the  animal  is  of  a  dark^green  color.  It  is  scarce  at  SinUa,  and  is 
found  only  on  very  wet  rocks  in  the  khads^  keeping  up  tiiie  character 
which  it  bears  in  the  plains  "of  being  essentially  a  motsture-loving  snaiL 
— (H.  and  R) 

No.  3.  Nanma  monticolay  Hutton. — "  Testa  subdiscoidea,  pallidd 
tel  saturate  brunne&y  epidermide  radiatim  et  coneentriCe  rugosula,  spira 
depre88o-conoide&,  apioe  ebtusata;  peripheric  minimi  angruktA,  suturis 
leviter  impressis,  aperturC  transtersA,  lunatd,  labro  costft  intemi  sub* 
marginali  albidA  munito.'*^-Diam.  1.75.— ^B.) 

''  Umbilicus  as  in  the  genns.  The  shell  has  a  very  moderate  polish 
and  is  sufficiently  distinguished  from  <  tfihinoidesy  on  the  one  hand, 
and  firom  <  dectuseta*  on  the  other  by  the  radiating  wrinkles  inter- 
xtipted  by  concentrically  disposed  depressed  lines,  which  give  the  sur- 
fitoe  of  the  Bhell  a  rough  aspect,  very  difierent  from  the  finely  decussa' 
ted  sur&ce  of  <  d^ctafataJ  Mr.  Beksom  has  specimens  of  a  variety  of 
'  vUrMHdeM  taken  in  Bengal,  resembling  '  JV,  monHcok^  in  form 
and  in  the  internal  rib  of  the  aperture,  but  well  distinguished  by  the 
want  of  the  rugose  surface,  which  appears  to  have  been  as  it  were, 
planed  away  to  the  base  of  the  depressions.  The  larger  spedmens  of 
*  N.  monticola*  obtain  a  considerable  thickness,  and  there  are  visible 
three  or  four  internal  varices  at  various  distances,  occasioned  by  the 
ribs  at  the  apertures  of  former  growths. 

"  Lieut.  HuTTON  has  observed  the  dark  and  light  colored  varieties  in 
coihh  and  has  remarked  that  the  latter  were  those  which  were  fecun<* 
dated.  The  eggs  which  were  deposited  in  rotten  wood,  were  ov^  and 
greenish  white,  and  about  the  size  of  a  nrastard-seed. 

''  The  color  of  the  animal  is  a  dirty  brown.  The  dark->colored 
Tariety  is  the  more  frequent  of  the  two,  although  both  occur  of 
every  size.  They  are  abundant  at  Mahdssu  under  ikllen  timber,  and 
in  the  rainy  season  they  climb  the  stalks  of  plants,  feeding  upon  the 
leaves.  The  largest  specimens  occur  at  HattUy  among  the  ruins  of 
the  old  forts  which  crown  that  mountain.  Young  specimens  were  met 
with  among  junipers  at  Liti^  at  an  elevation  not  much  under  14,000 
feet"— (B.) 

No.  4.    Nmdna  spUndensy  Hutton, — **  Testft  discoideft,  purpureo*^ 
bmnneft*  politA,  leviter  concentrice  et  radiatim  striata,  striis  radiatis  re* 
motti,  illia  eonfertissime  dispositis;  spirft  vix  elevate ;  anfractibus  sep- 
2f2 
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|em,  (apice  omissft)  arete  oonyolutis;  apertuxi  lunata,  Ubio  strigi  in- 
cra88at&  interni  distante  munito." — Diam.  0.65^— (B.) 
Animal  as  in  the  genus ;  the  color  a  dark  verdigris  green* 
This  beautiful  species  is  found  in  great  abimdanoe  in  Ibe  forest  of 
Mahdesdy  beneath  fallen  Umber,  and  in  the  hollow  trunks  of  decaying 
trees ;  it  is  also  plentiful  at  Fdgd  and  Ndgkundth  at  9,016  feet,  and 
has  been  met  with  at  Hattu,  at  10,656  feet.  All  theso  places  have  a 
greater  elevation  than  Stm/a,  where  it  has  not  yet  been  discovered.*^ 

(H.) 

<<  The  closely  packed  whorls  shewing  a  larger  number  in  a  smaller 

diameter,  at  once  distinguished  this  species  from  all  the  darker  colored 

and  more  dei»«ssed  varieties  of  Nanina  vitrinoidee" — (^B.) 

No.  5.  Nanina  veeicukh  Bbnsov. — ^Test&  tenui  depressiuscula,  pal- 

lide  corned,  translucente,  polity,  si^pri  conoidA ;  ^»oe  acominatft ;  infra 

tumidiuscul& ;  aperturs  longitudine  laiitudinem  sequante ;  labro  aubrecto 

ad  axem  spectante. — Diam.  0.6.     Whorls  six  in  nomher. 

**  This  shell  has  a  wide  geographical  range,  and  is  yet  very  local.  Lieut. 

HuTTON  first  met  with  it  betlreen  Neemueh  and  MkoWy  and  noticed 

without  naming  it  in  the  Srd  vol.  of  the  Journal,  p.  521.  Mr.  Bbksok 

subsequently  observed  it  at  the  effluence  of  Uie  Bhagiratki  from  the 

Ganges,  and  at  Rajmahli  and  noticed  it  as  a  novelty  in  p.  357,  vol.  5. 

Lieut.  HoTTON  again  met  with  it  abandantly  at  Simian  where  it  pre* 

serves  the  habit  aa  at  Rajmahl  of  climbing  on  plants,  a  drcumstanoe  so 

rare  with  respect  to  *  vUriniaidee*  that  it  can  only  be  looked  upon  as  a 

casual  exception  to  its  custom  ai  creeping  oo  the  earth,  on  rocks  or 

mossy  masonry.     The    animals  first  taken  by  Lieut.  Huttok,  were 

doubtless  observed  in  too  dry  an  atmosphere,  as  he  then  ftiled  to  re« 

mark  the  extensile  tentacular  processes  of  the  mantle  which  preserve 

the  fine  polish  of  the  epidermis ;  and  the  oval  process  surmounting  the 

mucous  pore  must  have  been  in  a  contracted  state. 

<<  The  straightness  and  verticaltty  of  the  left  lip  of  the  aheU,  the  great 

comparative  length  of  the  aperture,  and  the  acuminated  spire  abundant* 

ly  serve  to  distinguish  this  species." — (B.) 

.  No.  6.    Nanma  JragitU^  Huttom. — Testft  tenoi,  Iragili,  vitrei, 

olivaceA,  conico-discoideft;  spiHi  subexsertA,  apice  obtuao;  anfractibas  5, 

supra  convexis,  subtus  subplanatis ;  apertuHl  obliquft,  rotundato-avat&t 

peritremate  acuto." — Diam.  0.35  polL — (H.) 

This  small  and  fragile  species  was  found  at  KirmaUiahy  about  5  mikv 

from  Neemuchf  crawling  over  the  leaves  of  the  Dhtt  bosh  or  Pttlaa 

tree  (Butea  frondosa),  on  which  it  appeared  to  feed.    It  is  a  very  this 

fragile  spedeS)  and  the  smallest  of  any  of  the  genus  I  havo  yet  Men. 
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No«  7.  Helix  humiUt^f  Huttok^—* <<  TestA  parvuU,  eonvexo* 
depress^,  c<Hrnefty  lata  et  prolunde  umbilicatA;  anfractibufl  quioque 
rotmidatis,  ultimo  sttbangulato,  peunltimo  apertoram  circularem  m 
intemimpente;  peritremate  acuto." — Diam.  0.125. — (B.) 

Animal  Helldform;  dark-grey  or  blackiali. 

Oecim  at  Simkij  on  moiat  roeks,  on  wet  dead  leatea,  and  at  the  roota 
of  shrubs  in  the  kheds.  It  is  very  abundant  during  the  rains,  but  is 
so  small  and  so  like  the  earth  in  color  that  a  Tery  close  seardi  b 
necessary  to  effect  its  detection.  It  is  very  nearly  allied  to  the  British 
species  ^  H.  umbilioata"  (IL  rmpeeiru  of  DRAPARirAUD)>  but  is  distin- 
guishable by  its  somewhat  larger  size,  and  by  its  rather  more  open 
umbilicus* — (H.  and  B.) 

No.  8.  HeUx  arbieuiaf  Hutton. — **  Test&  orbicukto-couTexA, 
fuscescentey  epidermide  scahii;  anfractibus  sex  conrexinsculis ;  peri- 
phaeriA  subaugulat& ;  umbilico-profundo  latiusculo ;  peritremate  subro- 
tundato,  acuto." — IHam-  0.4.-*-(B.) 

The  animal  is  Helieifotm  with  a  abort  foot  tapering  posteriorly;  co- 
lor pale  watery  brown.  It  closes  its  shell  with  a  fidse  operculum  and 
is  met  with  under  dead  leaves  and  moss,  on  damp  rocks  and  at  the  roots 
of  trees  at  Simla  and  Mehduifi,  Less  common  than  the  last  describ- 
ed spedes^^H.) 

**  A  specunen  of  this  shell,  the  largest  of  the  Simla  examples  of  the 
genus  Helix  as  at  present  restricted,  occurs  in  an  interesting  collection 
made  for  Mr.  Bsnson  by  Dr.  Chapman,  at  the  Darjilmg  Sanatarium. 

^  This  collection  includes  forms  peculiar  to  the  Sieeim  mountain  fbrests, 
as  well  as  others  met  with  at  both  extremes  of  the  Indian  Bimdlatfa. 
The  new  forms  alluded  to  are  AchaHna  belonging  to  the  group  Pokf- 
phetnuif  and  a  strong  and  handsome  Cycloetama  approaching  in  habit 
to,  but  somewhat  huqger  than  the  European  fossil  species  <  C.  Mumiay 
abundantly  distinguished  from  it  however  by  the  rounder  and  more  re- 
flected orange  peristome,  and  by  its  central  position  at  the  base,  as  well 
as  by  the  delicate  sculpture,  and  an  embossed  spiral  cord  which  winds 
from  above  the  umbilicus  to  the  base,  whence  the  species  has  rooeived 
the  trivial  appellation  of  <  Funieulalum'  It  is  the  first  known  Indian 
species  belonging  to  the  pupaefbrm  or  subcylindric  division  of  Cfclos^ 
/(WW."— (B.) 

No.  9.     Helix  faetigiatat  Hutton«— -'<  Test&  parvulA,  albidocor- 

*  A  rereried  Ttriety  of  this  tbell  oecvra  at  iPtf^,  in  decayed  trees,  differing 
tlma  in  habits  from  the  dextral  spades  which  affects  rocks  and  dead  leates 
principally,  Tbe  shell  is  of  foor  whorls  ezclnsive  of  apex,  inely  wrinkled  by  the 
lines  of  growth ;  nmbilicns  discovering  the  previons  Toltttionst^>Diam«  \i  lines* 
la  all  respects  resembling  the  deztral  shell. 
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ne^  minutissiine  granulatd,  pyramidatft,  subties  plano«conyex&,  anfbio- 
tibos  septem  convexiusculb,  ultimo  acuto  angfulatb,  suturis  leviter  im« 
pressisyumbilico  eTanesoente,aperturi  latiore  quam  longk  ;  apioe  obtuso." 
— Axis  0.16. 

Animal  Heliciform,  grreyisb,  darker  on  the  tentacula.  Found  on 
dead  leaves  at  Simlay  in  the  khadsy  and  when  in  motion  carries  its 
shell  upright.  It  is  not  uncommon,  but  its  smallness  renders  it  difficult 
to  collect. — (H.) 

'<  It  is  more  lengthened  proportionally  than  either  *  H.  turbm^br* 
mis  of  Patargaiha  and  Serhamporey  alluded  to  in  p.  d57,  toL  5» 
of  this  Journal,  or  the  European  species  <  H*  cornea*  and  *  convidea.* 
In  size  it  is  much  inferior  to  any  of  the  three.  It  differs  altogether 
from  the  two  latter  iu  substance  and  coloring  which  approach  to  those 
of  '  H.  turhiniformisy  but  the  animal  does  not  appear  to  exhibit  the 
beautiful  dark  patches  on  a  light  ground  which  render  that  shell  so 
conspicuous,  when  the  animal  is  alive,  by  the  appearance  of  the  tints 
through  the  translucent  shell ;  and  the  sculpture  is  alt(^;ether  diffarent." 

-(B.) 

No.  10.  HeUx  hullukh  Hvtton. — ^*  Test4  parvulA,  glabra,  trans* 
lucente,  sub-trochiforroi,  conoided ;  anfractibus  quinque  convexis,  ultimo 
rotundato  ;  suturis  impressis  ;  umbilico  angustato ;  aperturi  latiore  i 
labro  simplid." — Diam.  01 5. « — (B.) 

Found  with  the  preceding  species  among  dead  leaves  at  Simla^ 

No.  11*  HeUs  nanuy  Huttok*^— ^^  Test!  parvuU,  convexo*co* 
noideft,  pallide  fiiscescente ;  anfractibus  sex  aut  septem  arete  convolu- 
tis,  ultimo  rotundato ;  aperturft  latiore,  labro  simplid  ;  umbilico  evani« 
olo;  apice  valde  obtuso." — Diam.  O.I. — (B.) 

Animal  Heliciform ;  color  dark-grey.  Accompanies  the  last  two 
species  and  occurs  in  the  greatest  abundance.  It  is  nearly  allied  to  the 
British  species  '  H,  trochiformis,'  (fulva,  Dkaparnaud,)  but  the  more 
closely  wound  whorls  sufficiently  distinguish  it.--^(B.) 

No.  12.  Helix  planiuseulayYivTTOisi. — ''  Testft  parvnll,  depres- 
sft  fuscft,  polite ;  anfractibus  quinque,  ultimi  peripheric  rotundato ;  aper- 
turA  transverse." — Diam.  0. 1 . — (B. ) 

Found  at  Simla  on  dead  leaves. — (H.) 

<*  This  shell  is  darker  and  smaller  than  <  H.  crystallina*  of  Britain^ 

which  has  likewise  a  more  flattened  apex  than  the  Simla  species.** — (B.) 

[To  be  continued.] 
[The  concluding  part  of  the  catalogue  will  contain  species  belonging 
to  the  genera  ClausiUdf  Pupa^  BuUmusy  Carychiumy    Vertigo^  and 
Cyelosttmuiy  together  with  the  fluviatile  shells  above  alluded  to.] 
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YII.— Oil  the  Bdiete  of  Pitada8I>  or  Asoka»  the  Buddhut  monarch 
eflndOoj  preierved  on  the  Gimar  rock  in  the  G^erat  peninsula, 
and  on  the  Dhauli  rock  in  Cuttack  ;  with  the  discovery  o/*  Ptole- 
my's name  therein.     By  Jambs  Prinsep,  Secretary^  As.  80c,  Sfc. 

[Read  at  the  Meeting  of  the  4th  April  1638.] 

In  continuation  of  the  discovery  I  had  the  pleasure  of  bringing  to  the 
notice  of  the  Society  at  its  last  meetings  I  am  now  enabled  to  snnounoe 
that  the  edicts  in  the  ancient  character  from  Guferat  do  not  confine 
their  mention  of  Greek  sovereigns  to  Antioch us  the  ally  of  Asoka, 
but  that  they  contain  an  allusion  equally  authentic  and  distinct,  to  one 
of  the  Ptolemies  q^  Egypt !  The  edict  containing  this  highly 
curious  passage  is  in  a  mutilated  condition  and  at  the  very  end  of  the 
inscription,  which  will  account  for  its  having  hitherto  escaped  my  atten- 
tion. As  I  propose  to  lay  before  the  Society  a  brief  account  of  the 
whole  of  the  Gimar  inscription  I  will  do  no  more  than  mention  the  fact 
at  present,  reserving  the  particulars  until  I  come  to  the  actual  position 
of  the  passage  on  the  stone ;  for  there  will  be  found,  I  hope,  quite 
enough  of  interest  in  the  subject  matter  of  the  inscription  throughout, 
to  allow  my  hearers  to  accompany  me  through  a  short  analysis  of  the 
whole,  without  urging  me  to  pass  at  once  to  the  point  which  must  ne- 
cessarily be  most  attractive  to  all  who  have  been  nurtured  in  the  school 
of  western  classical  associations. 

I  have  already  mentioned  the  fortunate  discovery  of  a  duplicate  of 
the  Crujerat  inscription,  at  Dhauli  in  Cuttack. 

The  divided  sentences,  or  as  I  shall  for  the  present  venture  to  call 
them,  the  edicts,  which  are  common  to  Gimar  and  to  Dhauli  are 
eleven  in  number/  From  the  first  to  the  tenth  they  keep  pace  together : 
the  only  difference  being  that  while  at  Gimar  each  is  surrounded  by  an 
engraved  line  as  a  frame,  at  Dhauli  the  beginning  of  each  edict  is 
marked  by  a  short  dash  as  will  be  seen  in  the  accompanying  plate.  The 
regular  succession  is  then  interrupted  by  three  interpolations  at  Gimar  ; 
after  which,  the  fourteenth  edict  of  that  series  is  found  to  correspond 
with  the  eleventh  or  concluding  one  of  the  same  set  at  Dhauli. 

The  three  missing  edicts  are  more  than  compensated  at  Dhauli  by 
the  introduction  of  two  others  not  found  at  Girnary  one  at  the  end 
enclosed  in  a  frame,  and  one  on  the  left  hand  of  the  same  rock  on 
a  larger  scale  of  sculpture:  but  both  of  these  being  of  a  totally  differ- 
ent purport  and  being  quite  unconnected  with  the  rest,  I  shall  postpone 
for  separate  consideration. 
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That  the  edicts  are  of  different  dates  is  proved  by  the  actual  mention 
of  the  year  of  Pitadasi*8  reign  in  which  several  of  them  were  pub- 
fished.  Two  of  them  are  dated  in  the  tenth*  and  two  in  the  twelfUi 
year  after  his  ahhisik  or  consecration,  which  we  learn  from  the  Hon^le 
Mr.  Turmour's  P&li  history  did  not  take  place  until  the  fourth  year 
of  his  succession  to  the  throne  of  his  father,  Bindusaro.  Only  one 
of  the  pillar  edicts  is  dated  in  the  twelfth  year ;  the  remainder,  gene- 
rally, bearing  the  date  of  the  twenty-seventh  year, — and  one  contain- 
ing both,  as  if  contradicting  at  the  later  epoch  what  had  been  published 
fifteen  years  before.  From  this  evidence  we  mu^t  conclude  that  the 
Gitjerat  and  VulCack  inscriptions  have  slightly  the  advantage  in  anti- 
quity over  the  lats  of  Delhi  and  Attahabad:  but  again  in  the  order  of 
sequence  we  find  edicts  of  the  twelfth  year  preceding  those  of  the  tenth, 
and  we  learn  expressly  from  the  fourteenth  edict  that  the  whole  were 
engraven  at  one  time.  Their  preservation  on  rocks  and  pillars  there-' 
fore  must  be  regarded  as  resulting  from  an  after  order,  when  some 
re-arrangement  was  probably  made  according  to  the  relative  importance 
of  the  subjects. 

,The  copy  that  emanated  from  the  palace  must  however  have  been 
modified  according  to  the  vernacular  idiom  of  the  opposite  parts  of 
India  to  which  it  was  transmitted,  for  there  is  a  marked  and  peculiar  dif- 
ference both  in  the  grammar  and  in  the  alphabet  of  the  two  texts  which 
demands  a  more  lengthened  examination  than  I  can  afford  to  introduce 
in  this  place.  I  shall  however  presently  recur  to  this  subject,  and  at 
least  give  the  explanation  of  those  new  characters  which  I  have  been 
obliged  to  cut  in  order  to  print  the  Girnar  text,  and  which  in  fiict 
render  the  alphabet  as  complete  as  that  of  the  modem  Pali,  wanting 
only  the  two  additional  sibilants  of  the  Devan&gariy  and  some  of  the 
vowels.  But  before  doing  so  it  will  be  more  regular  to  introduce  the 
documents  themselves,  with  such  a  translation  as  I  am  capable  of  offer- 
ing. A  very  few  words  of  exordium  will  sufBcte  to  give  us  a  general 
comprehension  of  their  purport. 

Contents  af  the  Edicts, 

The  Jirst  edict  prohibits  the  sacrifice  of  animaM  both  for  food  and' 
in  religious  assemblies,  and  enjoins  more  attention  to  the  practice  of 
this  first  of  Buddhistic  virtues  than  seems  to  have  been  paid  to  it  even 
by  the  rfja  himself^  at  least  prior  to  the  sixteenth  year  of  his  reign. 

*  I  vie  these  terms  as  more  consonant  to  our  iUvrn,  tlie  correct  traaslation  • 
it ''  having  been  eonseorated  ten  and  tweWe  years/'  so  that  the  aotnal 
is  one  year  latter  in  onr  mode  of  reckoning. 
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Hie  $eeamd  jMoi  at  we  have  already  aeeo.  providea  a  syttem  -of  joedi* 
cal  aid  for  men  aad  anfanala  throughoat  PiTAoxsi'a  doninions*  and 
orden  trees  to  be  plained  and  wella  to  be  dqg  along  the  aidea  of  the 
principal  public  roads. 

Hie  Mrd  edict  enjoins  a  quinquennial  humiliation,— K»r  if  we  read 
the  wordy  by  the  alteration  of  jf  to  f ,  as  mtmdsanamf  the  republication 
every  five  years  of  the  great  mord  maxims  inculcated  in  the  Bud* 
dhist  creedy  vii :— H<mour  to  fiUher  and  mother  ;  charity  to  kindred 
and  neighbour  and  to  the  priesthood  (whether  brahmanical  or  buddhia* 
tical) ;  humanity  to  animals  ;  to  keep  the  body  in  temperance,  and  the 
tongue  ^  from  evil  speaking  I"  And  these  precepts  av6  to  be  preached 
to  ^  flock  by  their  pastors  with  arguments  and  example.  This  edict 
ia  dated  after  the  twelfth  year  of  Piyadasi's  inanguration. 

The  fourth  edict  draws  a  comparison  between  the  fonner  state  of 
things,  perhips  lawless,  and  uncivilised,  and  the  ^tate  of  regeneration  of 
the  country  under  the  ordinances  of  the  beloved  king.  The  pubUcap 
tion  of  the  glad  tidings  seems  to  have  been  made  with  unexampled 
pomp  and  circumstance,  and  posterity  is  invoked  to  uphold  the  system* 
This  edict  is  also  dated  in  the  twelfth  year  of  Piyadasi. 

The  Jifih  edict  alter  an  exordium  not  very  intelligiUe,  proceeds  te 
record  the  appointment  oi  ministers  of  religion,  or  more  strictly  mis« 
sionaries ;  and  enumerates  many  of  the  countries  to  which  they  are  te 
be  dqmted  for  the  conversion  of  the  young  and  the  old,  the  rich  and 
the  poor,  the  native  and  the  foreigner.  Many  highly  curious  points 
especially  as  to  geography  call  for  notice  in  this  edict,  wherein  for  the 
finrt  time  the  name  of  the  celebrated  dty  of  PtifeUiptUa  is  made  known 
to  us  in  the  ancient  character. 

The  eijpth  edict  qipoints  in  like  manner /MilMd!arAra#,  informers,  or  per- 
hnp^  more  properly  custodes  morum,  who  are  to  take  cognisance  of  the 
conduct  of  the  people  in  their  meals,  their  domestic  life,  their  families, 
their  conversation,  their  general  deportment  and  their  decease.    It  tim 

« 

nominates  magistrates  or  officers  for  punishment,  if  the  word  at^djfika 
(S*  ^i^niv)  may  be  so  understood — so  that  in  this  edict  we  have  f 
glimpse  of  the  excellent  system  of  moral  administration  for  which  the 
Greek  and  Persian  historians  give  credit  to  our  monarch,  and  we  find 
it  actually  not  veiy  diilerent  from  that  followed  twen^  centuries  later 
by  ourselves ;  for  we  too  have  our  judges,  and  our  magistrates  ;  and 
Atfther  our  missionaries  are  spread  abroad  among  the  people  <  to 
drown  them  with  the  overflowing  truths  of  our  dhartnch  to  release 
them  from  the  fetters  of  sin  and  bring  them  unto  the  salvation  which 
jHueeth  underetanding  /' 
2  o 


i^i  iMcr^fum  in  the  old  ckartieier  on  the  [Maecr. 

Tbe  iH^effth  Met  exfireneSy  not  an  order,  but  an  eani^st  desire  on 
the  part  of  the  king  that  all  the  direnities  of  relig^oiu  opinion  may  be 
obliterated ;  that  every  distinction  in  rank  and  in  tastes  may  be  harmo* 
nised  into  one  system  of  bhaviuudhh  that  peace  of  mind,  or  repose  of 
eonscienoe  which  proceeds  from  knowledge,  from  fiedth  and  entire  assent. 

The  eighth  edict  contrasts  the  mere  carnal  amusements  patronised  by 
fbrmer  rlijas,  with  the  more  harmless  and  pious  enjoyment  prescribed 
by  himself.  The  dhammay&td^  or  in  Sanskrit  dharmaydtrd,  the  festival 
of  reHgioa,  is  thus  set  in  opposition  to  the  mhdraydtra\  festival  of 
amusement ;  and  it  is  stated  to  consist  in  the  visits  to  holy  people,  in 
alms-giving,  in  respect  to  elders,  and -similar  praise-worthy  sources  of  ra- 
tional gratification.  This  edict  is  dated  in  (or  rather  after)  the  tenth 
year  of  Pitadasi' a  reign. 

The  ninth  edict  continues  tbe  thread  of  the  same  discourse  by  ex- 
patiating on  the  sources  of  true  happiness,  not  such  as  the  worldling 
seeks  in  marriage,  in  rearing  children,  in  foreign  travel  and  such  things ; 
but  tbe  diharma  mangalamy  the  happiness  of  virtue,  which  displays 
itself  in  benevolence  to  dependants,  reverence  to  one's  pastors  ;  in 
peace  with  alLmen ;  abundant  charity  and  so  forth  ;  through  which 
alone  can  the  blessings  of  heaven  be  propitiated. 

The  tenth  paragraph  comments  upon  Yaeo  pd  kftivd^  *  the  glory 
or  renown'  which  attend  merely  the  vain  and  transitory  deeds  of  ibis 
world.  The  rija  is  actuated  by  higher  motives,  and  he  looks  beyond 
for  the  reward  for  which  he  strives  with  heroism  fpardkramenaj  the 
most  sealons  yet  respectful. 

The  eleventh  edict  is  not  to  be  found  at  Dha^Uiy  but  it  is  well  pre- 
served at  Gimar  and  the  meaning  is  clear  throughout.  As  former 
paragraphs  had  vaunted  the  superiority  of  every  act  connected  with 
dharfnoy  so  this  upholds  that  the  imparting  of  dharma  itself  is  the 
diiefest  of  charitable  donations,  and  then  it  points  out  as  usual  how  the 
possession  of  this  treasure  becomes  manifest  in  good  works  rewarded 
with  temporary  blessings  in  this  world  and  endless  moral  merit  (or  the 
reward  of  it)  in  the  next. 

The  twefflh  edict  is  likewise  wanting  in  the  Cuttack  series.  It  is 
addressed  to  all  unbelievers  whether  domestic  or  ascetic,  with  entreaty 
and  with  more  solid  and  more  persuasive  bounty,  though  with  direct 
disavowal  that  fame  is  the  object.  There  is  some  little  obscurity 
in  the  passages  which  follow  regarding  the  mode  of  dealing  with  the  two 
gi^t  divisions  of  the  unbelievers  who  are  distinguished  as  dptaptaanda 
(those  fit  for  conversion  or  actually  converted),  and  j9ara/}(f«am£a  ultra- 
heretics,  or  those  upon  whom  no  impression  had  been  made ;  but  the 
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coDclading  paragraph  informs  us  of  the  appointment  of  three  gnides 
of  ministers,  dharmamahdmAtrag^  itainfya  makdmitrd*^  and  subordi* 
nates,  in  the  congr^^onal  ceremonies,  karmikdsf  thus  placing  tho 
religion  upon  a  firmer  hasis,  promoting  oonyersion  to  it  and  enhancing 
its  aUractiveness  among  the  people. 

The  fourteenth  edict  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  of  the  whole 
series.  It  is  a  kind  of  summing  up  of  the  foregoing,  which  we  have 
seen  are  partly  laconic  and  partly  diffuse,  but  the  whole  is  said  to  be 
complete  in  itself: — and  <  if  more  were  written  it  would  be  repetition.' 
We  learn  from  this  edict  that  the  whole  was  engraven  at  one  time  from 
an  anthentic  copy  issued  doubtless  under  the  royal  mandate,  by  a  scribe 
and  pandit  of  a  name  not  very  easily  deciphered.  It  is  somewhat 
curious  to  find  the  same  words  precisely  on  the  rock  in  Cutiack.  The 
name  of  the  writer  is  there  erased,  but  the  final  letters  of  Hpikdray 
*  scribe,'  are  quite  distinct* 

lliis  may  be  properly  regarded  as  the  last  of  the  particular  series  ot 
edicts  to  which  it  alludes.  It  terminates  the  left  hand  inscription  at  Cir- 
nar,  and  at  DhauU  it  is  followed  only  by  a  separate  edict  enclosed  with 
a  line,  which,  as  already  stated  and  as  will  be  seen  hereafW,  is  of 
local  import. 

There  is  another  paragraph  at  Gimar  placed  at  the  bottom  of  the 
left  hand,  which  I  have  numbered  as  the  thirteenth  because  it  seems 
naturally  to  follow  the  paragraph  about  conversions;  and  like  the 
two  foregoing  it  is  omitted  at  Dhauli*  From  the  mutilated  state  of 
the  rock  in  this  place  it  is  difficult  to  put  together  the  context 
of  the  entire  paragraph  ;  but  insulated  phrases  are  intelligible  enough, 
and  are  much  in  the  same  strain  as  the  main  inscription,  repeating 
the  usual  maxim  of  duty  to  parents,  humanity  to  •«i*nflifl  and  li- 
berality to  priests.  It  winds  up  with  a  curious  passage  about  victory, 
which  as  lar  as  I  can  make  it  out,  describes  the  victory  of  victories  to 
be  that  which  overcometh  the  passions  and  haj^iness  itself. — ^which  con- 
quereth  tlungs  of  this  world  and  things  of  the  world  beyond,  ihalokiktl 
cha  pdralokikd  cha,  and  is  the  true  object  of  desire. 

A  line  here  closes  the  paragraph,  and  below  it  in  a  larger  character 
is  a  remarkable  expression  which  I  read  as  follows :— 

Va  SWXTO  HASTI  FAVA  LOKA  sukhahaRo  ndma. 
By  akering  pavd  loka  to  eavahka  (S.  ^^Tiir)  <  the  whole  world' 
this  sentence  may  be  construed :     <«  And   the  white  elephant   con" 
forrimg  pleasure  upon  all  the  world  (is  its)  name."     But  without  re- 
2  o  8 
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to  the  original  I  would  not  ventare  even  to  make  the  reiy 
teiiling  alteration  which  this  reading  wonld  require. 

I  may  here  notice,  though  with  some  misgiving  of  the  reading  upon 
which  it  depends,  that  the  fourteenth  paragraph  seems  to  contain  the 
explanation  of  the  occurrence  of  a  duplicate  of  the  GujertU  inscription 
in  Cuttack  f  or  at  least  it  shews  a  connection  between  the  two 
ooontries,  in  the  words  paehhd  adhandladhesu  kaimgeeu — '  afterwards 
in  the  Kalinga  provinces  not  to  be  obtained  by  wealth  T  while  with 
a  kind  of  reciprocity  the  Cuttack  version  of  the  fifth  tablet  as  we  shall 
have  occasion  to  notice  again,  alludes  to  SuUfMka  or  Surashira  tm 
one  of  the  provinces  into  which  missionaries  were  to  be  deputed. 

But  there  is  another  passage  in  this  Ctujerai  edict  more  calculated  to 
rivet  our  attention  than  all  that  I  have  briefly  alluded  to  above,  or  even 
than  the  mention  of  Antiochus  in  the  second  or  medical  edict. 
Although  we  might  be  agreeably  surprised  at  finding  the  name  of  a  Greek 
prince  of  Syria  preserved  in  the  proclamation  of  a  Hindu  sovereign, 
there  were  circumstances  of  alliance  and  connection  in  the  histories  of 
the  Macedonian  provinces  and  of  India  which  immediately  explained 
away  the  wonder  and  satisfied  us  as  to  the  likelihood  of  the  fact ; — but  I 
am  now  about  to  produce  evidence  that  Asoka's  acquaintance  with  geo* 
graphy  was  not  limited  to  Asia,  and  that  his  expansive  benevolence 
towards  living  creatures  extended,  at  least  in  intention,  to  another  quar- 
ter of  the  globe ; — ^that  his  religious  ambition  sought  to  apostoliae  Egypt ; 
-f-and  that  we  must  hereafter  look  for  traces  of  the  introduction  of  Bud* 
dhism  into  the  fertile  regions  of  the  Nile,  so  prolific  of  metaphysical  dis- 
cussions from  the  earliest  ages  ! 

The  line  to  which  I  allude  is  the  fifth  from  the  bottom.  Something 
is  lost  at  its  commencement,  but  the  letters  extant  are  with  few  excep- 
tions quite  distinct  and  as  follows  : — 

.  .  -  .--D  Gn«;i/iid  rOAA  '{"(fi-uXfb  d€laj%'  hi  a 

AlXA  C-iiyC 

. .  •  Yona  rdjd  paran  chttf  tena  Chaptdro  rdjdno^  TuRAMi^YO  cKot 
GoNGAKSKA  cAo,  Maoa  cha^ 

idhdpara  de  (ee)  9U  aha  eavata  DevAnampiyasa  dhammAntuat^ 

anuvatare  yata  pdntfati  (?  dharmasastin  anuvartate  yatra  padyate.) 

^  And  the  Greek  king  besides,  by  whom  the  Chaptd  kings,  Ptolb* 
maios,  and  Gongakenos  (?)  and  Maoas," — (here  we  may  supply  thi» 
connection) ;— <<  have  been  induced  to  permit  thatp-*** 
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'*  Both  here  and  in  foreign  countries,  every  where  (the  people) 
follows  the  doctrine  of  the  religion  of  Dsvamampiya  wheresoever  it 
reacheth.** 

The  sight  of  my  former  fnend  the  yan*t  rdja^  (whom,  if  he  should 
not  turn  out  to  be  Amtiochus  the  ally,  I  shall  shortly  find  another 
name  for,)  drew  my  particular  attention  to  what  followed  ;  and  it  was 
impossible,  with  this  help,  not  to  recognize  the  name  of  Ptolemt  even 
in  the  disguise  of  Turamato.  The  r  is  however  doubtful ;  and  I  think 
cm  second  examination  it  may  turn  out  an  /,  which  will  make  the  ortho- 
graphy of  the  name  complete.  The  word  rdj'dno  and  its  adjective 
ehaptdro  being  both  in  the  plural,  made  it  necessary  that  other  names 
should  follow,  which  was  confirmed  by  the  recurrence  of  the  conjunc- 
tion eha.  The  next  name  was  evidently  imperfect,  the  syllabic  letter 
read  as  gen.  if  turned  on  one  side  would  be  rather  an,  and  the  next  too 
short  for  a  g^  might,  by  restoring  the  lost  part  above,  be  made  into  ft*  •• 

I  therefore  inclined  to  read  this  name  H  Axi.  Antikano  for  AniigO' 
nu9  and,  assuming  that  chaptdro  was  a  corruption  of  chatwdro  <  four,* 
to  understand  the  passage  as  alluding  to  a  treaty  with  the  four  prind* 
pal  divisions  of  the  Alexandrine  monarchy,  two  of  which  in  the  time 
of  Aktiochus  the  Great  were  governed  by  princes  of  these  names, 
viz. :  Antigonus  (in  Macedonia)  and  Ptolbmy  Evergctes  in  Egypt. 
The  fourth  name  however  thus  remained  inexplicable ;  while  on  the 
stone  it  was  even  more  clear  than  the  others,  Magd, 

Now  In  the  time  of  Ptolemy  Philadelpbus,  (B.  C.  £60)  his  half 
brother  Maoas  who  had  married  Apame  the  daughter  of  A  ntioch us  I. 
had  established  his  authority  in  Cyrenc  and  was  acknowledged  as 
reigning  monarch  over  a  considerable  portion  of  Lybia.  A  grandson 
of  his,  it  is  true,  of  the  same  name  and  brother  of  Ptolemy  IV.  was 
contemporary  with  Antiochub  the  Great,  but  we  do  not  read  that  he 
held  any  independent  authority  in  the  country.  It  seems  therefore 
more  rational  to  refer  the  allusion  in  our  edict  to  the  former  period, 
and  so  far  to  modify  the  theory  I  have  lately  adopted  on  prim4  facie 
evidence  of  the  treaty  of  Asoka  with  Antiochus  the  Great,  as  to 
transfer  it  to  the  original  treaty  with  one  of  his  predecessors,  the  first 
or  second  of  the  same  name,  Soter  or  Theot^  of  whom  the  former  may 
have  the  preference  from  his  close  family  connection  with  both  Pto- 
lemy and  Maoas,  which  would  readily  give  him  the  power  of  promis- 
tag  free  communication  between  India  and  Egypt.  I  say  nothing  on 
the  intermediate  namci  Gongakena  or  Antigonus^  because  I  cannot  be 

*  See  the  lithographed  oopj  of  the  doth  fiMiimile,  Plate  XL 
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eertain  of  its  correct  spelling.     Antigonus  Gonatus  had  much  to  do 
^th  the  affairs  of  Egypt,  but  he  could  not  be  well  set  down  among  its 

kings. 

Whether  ekaptdro  (or  singular  chaptdj  can  be  allowed  to  past  as 
the  Indian  appellation  of  Egypt  may  be  questioned ;  but  I  am  at  a  loss 
how  otherwise  to  understand  an  expression  not  translateable  as  P&li  or 
Sanskrit.  The  first  syllable,  cha^  may  be  read  as  a  conjunction  with 
tena  but  it  will  be,  there,  redundant ;  and  Ptdro  will  be  more  un- 
manageable as  a  plural  nominatiye.  According  to  Wilford  the  San- 
skrit name  of  £gypt  is  Aguptd  or  Guptd^  whence  would  be  formed  an 
adjectional  plural  nominative  Guptnro^  but  I  am  not  aware  that  the  g 
was  in  ancient  times  softened  as  in  modem  pronunciatioB  so  as  to  allow 
of  its  being  written  by  an  Indian,  guided  by  the  sound  alone,  with  a  pala« 
tial  in  lieu  of  a  guttural  consonant. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  we  have  proof  in  the  names  of  Ptolimt  and  Ma- 
OAS,  that  the  country  of  Egypt  is  intended ;  and  we  can  easily  believe 
that  its  enlightened  sovereign  would  afford  every  encouragement  to  the 
resort  of  Indians  thither,  for  the  sake  of  promoting  that  commerce  with 
India  which  was  so  fertile  a  source  of  enrichment:  and  indeed  his- 
tory tells  us  that  Ptolsmt  Philadelphus  deputed  a  learned  man 
named  Dionysius  to  In^a  to  examine  the  principal  marts  on  the  wes- 
tern coast,  and  in  the  interior.  But  a  desire  of  studying  the  celebrated 
philosophical  systems  of  the  hrachmani  and.  eramaniy  already  well 
known  to  him  by  name,  may  as  well  have  been  the  true  cause  ;  for  such 
a  degree  of  curiosity  may  be  naturally  acceded  to  the  king,  who 
is  said  to  have  employed  seventy  Jewish  doctors  in  translating  the 
Hebrew  scriptures  into  Grieek,  and  to  have  collected  a  library  of  some 
hundred  thousand  volumes. 

Much  of  the  Indian  knowledge  possessed  by  Alexandrine  authors  of 
later  days  may  have  been  derived  from  Asoka's  missionaries  settled  in 
their  country,  and  Clemens  Alexandrinus  and  Jerome  the  fathers 
may  thence  have  been  able  to  draw  the  faithful  picture  their  works  are 
said  to  contun  of  the  tenets  of  the  Sramani  or  Setnni. 

As  far  as  the  doctrines  of  the  Buddhist  fiuth  are  portrayed  in  the 
simple  edicts  of  the  royal  Indian  convert,  they  were  admirably  adapted 
to  win  acceptance  among  the  educated  and  reflecting  students  of  the 
schools  of  Greece  and  Egypt.  Reverence  to  parents,  love  to  neigh* 
hour,  charity  to  the  poor,  and  humanity  to  animal  beings  were  set 
forth  as  the  sure  and  sufficient  methods  of  gaining  happiness  in  this 
world  and  of  propitiating  heaven.  The  acceptance  of  these  virtuous 
maiims  was  not  thwarted  by  Any  mysterious  dogmas^  any  harsh  oir 
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reroHnig  condemnation  of  other  systems.  Even  the  insokted  Jew 
could  see  nothmg  in  them  at  variance  with  bis  own  Mosaic  command- 
ments, and  the  title  of  the  Indian  religion  every  where  resounded  was 
one  ^miliar  to  himself, — dharma  *  the  law.'  It  would  be  an  agreeable 
task  to  follow  up  the  train  of  investigation  which  here  opens  itself  to 
the  imagination : — ^to  estimate  and  to  trace  the  eflect  of  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  Samanean  principles  on  the  prevailing  opinions  of  the  day 
in  yintwchy  and  in  Alesandria,  as  well  as  in  Pertia  and  Baetrta^  where 
the  efforts  to  amalgamate  the  buddhist  with  the  mithraic  worship  am 
matter  of  history ; — but  this  iatoo  vast  a  field  of  speculation  for  me  to 
enter,  and  many  may  deem  our  ground  as  yet  too  slight  and  unstable 
to  be  made  the  foundation  of  any  new  views. 

The  intercourse  thus  proved  to  have  been  maintained  at  this  early 
date  4>etween  India,  that  is  buddhist  India,  and  the  western  nations, 
may  help  us  to  explain  another  ciretunstance  which  has  lately  been  for- 
cibly brought  to  our  attention  by  Mr.  L.  Wilkinson,  namely,  the  close 
agreement  between  the  Buddhist  system  of  astronomy  and  the  Ptole- 
maic In  opposing  the  absurd  system  of  the  brahmanical  purinas  they 
had  the  advantage  of  all  the  knowledge  derived  from  Syria  and  Egypt ; 
and  we  thus  have  a  due  to  the  compilation  of  the  Siddhcantai^  which 
may  be  of  the  utmost  importance  in  reviewing  what  has  been  written 
on  Hindu  astronomy  by  Colebrooke  and  Bsntlbt. 

Another  prolific  source  of  speculation,  now  that  we  know  of  the  dose 
connection  between  the  Indians  and  the  Greeks  at  the  age  in  which  the 
Bhilsa  and  similar  monuments  were  erected,  will  be  to  determine  what  ci 
history  can  be  extracted  from  the  deddedly  Greek  scenes  depicted  in 
the  exquisite  sculpture  of  some  of  these  remains. 

But  all  this  I  throw  out  merely  to  enable  others  to  place  a  proper 
value  upon  the  evidence-  which  a  mere  hint,  a  mere  single  word,  in  a 
slone  record  of  indubitable  antiquity,  brings  to  the  elucidation  of  so 
many  disputed  questions  :  not  that  I  have  leisure  or  ability  to  make  the 
application  myself.  What  the  learned  world  demands  of  us  in  India,  is  to 
be  quite  certain  of  our  data,  to  place  the  monumental  record  before  them 
exactly  as  it  nOw  exists,  and  to  interpret  it  faithfully  and  literally,  as  the 
document  says  itself, '  without  exaggeration  and  without  extenuation.' 

Anxious  then  to  possess  a  copy  of  the  text  as  perfect  as  it  is  possible 
to  be  made  by  the  facsimile  process,  I  have  thought  it  my  duty  to 
interest  the  public  authorities  in  effecting  this  desirable  object.  I 
confidently  antidpate  that  the  nobleman  at  the  head  of  our  goyemment, 
and  the  patron  of  our  Sodety  will  accede  to  my  suggestion  that 
Lieut.  Po8TAii8,a  sealotts  young  officer  now  in  Cutch^  should  be  deputed 
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to  JuHogarh  to  take  fresh  copies  of  die  mscripttons,  as  well  as  plans 
and  drawings  of  any  ruins  there  may  be  in  the  neighbourhood. 

Meanwhile  I  proceed  to  lay  before  the  Sodety  the  whole  text  of  (%■• 
par  such  as  I  am  now  able  to  make  it  out  from  the  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson's 
copy,  which  is  so  fair  that  it  cannot  require  correction  in  more  than  a  few 
incomplete  and  doubtful  passages  ;  and  many  of  these  even  are  rectified 
by  the  collateral  text  so  opportunely  discovered  in  Cuttaek ;  which 
Mr.  Kittok's  recent  deputation  to  survey  the  coal  mines  there  has 
given  him  an  opportunity  of  re-examining  from  beginning  to  end. 

Fh^t  TMet. 

^J!  H"  1  /  f^rb  C  0-JLfb  H6JL?HJ.D8j'C>frA'jC  >A 

CI  H  1  / rb  rli  C0-JL  f«r  K  8xx;(i  l8A'lQ<r 
I>+GX'  GI  bcblH'uV"? 

Third  Tablet. 

>^rdlGjL!'r{Jrg  >i-H-lr  l>AiU,fj(ilL  8X 
M'H}iCAV(;AA<!^^A88I^dl^,q-d  OrO^d  b'd^i 
U-d(b  i^.{^  Hl^jCr  rCJjLA.  >A"li  H0-JL  r-iTjl 
Otf'J.rOS.JL  JLO-  HOJL^+'iTJ.  /CQ  8"A  fd  Ca  fdrV'b 
rCii'ArOr^A  "R^ri-  D-ij^IAiBIl-AJQ  ?r  Cll'AJQ 
'Hl|-,f  HU4,JLX"HU/-|>/CrCQ  bl"'/Ctji{X">nibj;rOJC 
AIIX- b-AJd  4,-6lXd 

Fourth  Tablet. 

^HA-fA-  HAI-  DlrX  AHiHi;^/  i(^A"  >iGl|-,f 
ib-'rCd  d^lTiXrl^Hrb-bXb/ Jitlrb8il  Hib'bA 
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bAd  H6  > (Ti.- CjLrO  bJUf-fOl  r=R  D-8drAllS  f 
ti  HUD-8t;C  ^Hl  >b'£d  lr^>UId  H/(rDJ!d 
HTild    ^^Xll  CJ!  I'^XUSI  Xf/O  Db-ii- i^/OAC- 

n  n 

Ir^A  bl  \\Ai  H£   i  d  A"  >  .fl- bJLrb  bJUf-rbl  r=fiD8" 
IrblX  HllnrbIl-H<?brb.^A"l-  "RAr  fbbAbX* 

Dii-I  fb8Il-  (b*  b  A  b  /  iTA  f  bA  f  rbrbrb  -61  A)  rbrbrb 

I   n  I       I   n 

>/b  H=hd  Di^^D  D-8d  II  i<iA"  i^X^Adi  ^i'l' 
bl    tdLI-fb   r£-D-8dlI-   :•>•  bA"d-CA"d  b-CA'd 

"{•(TrbJLrb  CjLi»rb±  r=Fi  i^jLrb'X  :->D-y  d  ir 

HibAC  +  b  0-88»b^Jii!.AVX    :-8-  Hl^HJrbA  >A, 

bM+'8   JL0- Hlfbrbl  D-8d  llbli/AA"  Hrb-JrbA 

.••8i{.  HOiC    (2id  HbldHiQ  >A"JL  H0-JL  M'-J't  bA' 

^8^  H0rb  A  D X £  •  A.  G-1  d  ^-Jd  A-^\?l>^A^/»bAl 

■{■(Tl-bil  bvLt-Hil  TTi  M'-^l'rllA- 
fVJiA  Tablet. 

+^^I  b"b>+|-  +T/  A-8X  Dlr+Jl  +A"  >A  88 
bA'd     -CA'd  b'l  d    AIX88  ^  ^  H"A  bA  (+  G    HIA 

I  f 

Arbl  A0-X;rb+A--Frb/(;CA_>Al'fb-  [lb  bXA  X  ^fA" 
■f<bA  b+\)^{j'b  hZ-F-A-  H-AI-  It^A  bA*  D-88C- 
iTA  18  8X  X  l»rbA^r/rbAl  D*88b-8'A+A"  A^A 
Crb*?rb  XbA"  D-88  6lX^^^D-8^A(bdXl  f-Q-d 

10  I  f 

A-Di  ii'^+(A;ro-'+)"b"A-i!-Fx/i<!ril  hti  H-br 
Xr^A8Xri{A  (D-id^ii^^ri^)^ /Cr  Hbn^ex^ibA'/C 

D'Dl  DDrb,    bCAlalX^'^  £  +  A    /-f  1  rb  A"-©!  rb  A' 

Xb/CX  CC-j'bT.d  D-b-lfbd  <f  b  HIiTiX-FrbAA  XbA" 

oil  o 

2    H 
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li    Wl'     0*8  VI    rCX  ^A  (  FlrbJjX  <f  rbi  bO^J.' 

D.8ji{AJ^4,bA  /"a)  D-yao-ifA"  >a'jl  ho-jl  hj>* 

Sixth  Tablet. 

I'Srdl  ()1><C  rf  OA-  ){\j-  HA-fA'H-AI'ld 
Al^Arbi-F;i  H0+'"8A  UCAI«1  AA"yX>A+A'rbA 
+;)  if  ? iTlfOli   LTDlii!.  Aify^liCAditd  AlA itd 
LXlrbd   rbAA    U(A>-F    iA'  H-0  '8  £lrO^    UCi 
>0  .'-A"  fOAA  d  £lrb  H-0  +T8'  d,d  f-d''  8nX  H"]! 
0X8"'  8X  l>b+'<f  Si(S"b+-  A'XA"  U18(rAAfb  Hd"X+ 
H'TilA  i^AA    t>AXH0-X   A'A'"?! -fAcirrb-X    b  frCX 
Hl'AI    b ^  A  >  I  rb-'B  rbA  A   rbA-F^  >A*8X^nt(iA' 
I,{;  Ltlii!.   H0rb-^II  Xd+A4,8Ab-'8  fb8-a-+b-A' 
A»bd   bl  >^80-  Lird   H0rb-^lld  l^f8Ar 
ibA-Jf  b^ArCXd  -f^dbr+ifa'Hb"-  +Ar^A"r   Hi-i 
AiX':-Ddli!rb'rbX8'bl  AdrbAHTOX-AA  ^A'X 
H0-X  HX-  D-8-j'CjTbA"  -f^'Ad""!*  At^X  /A  A0-d 
'8bA'-CAd  b-C/CdHlAAIrbA-a-+   bA"X  fe+IA.M'- 
HTiA    HAl    br+"81 

.Seventh  Tablet. 

T-ArCx  (ixi««brf /bAA  /(bA   rbA  C/bV  AH^JL, 
/bA  7.  fbJL8'd    i^'ArliD-d     :-<bA    £Irb    Ld"Ad<l>-? 
Ld'Ad    rt  IrbA'A-Frb'A  >+>rb-A  -F/b'A   (!^rb;)A. 
b  ?1  Xibl^  rbXli    .fArl^D   A'A  +A*  TiA"A  >&tiK 
Xf  J!  A  D-d* 
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Eighth  Tablet. 

re    {"/OArC/rdX   ibX  HXJLrb-^'d     AlrC  D'8XA   >A 

x-c-/^  D-H^T  fb8ii-  !>ibid  ?id  -6ri-  >^3:d 

I- 1  I  \iH^i.6  £lU>/Od  £1/0  >^r  Dtflrbld 
D-8  Ul*  l^<?d  A-?UX   >rCi^JLIA'    f^A/(    ><fr   djLrb 

■{•(Trtl    UJL>^   n  >i-  H-b-  HA 81   Ld'Ad* 

ibi^i  >Ai^d  H"hi{!.d  g£  Ld'Ad-  8-A-J- +n 
>AA.8C-?I  DV'+d  Dl^i^Dd  J,>- d  IJiO-d  8-A-J- 
+TA  A+A^  "84  A  8-A>)*  HUU'  A.T  >X^fO*  8* 
AJ-  H-JLA8C-I,-D  8A-3  J.  D'88-A-J  A  A  ?rO  i^A+it 
rO-uXUA  A_l,l*  Hbd'A  «CD  ClrOrOXli  rCQ  DJirl 
»b8Il*rCQ  ?l->'Ad  HTid  ^Afrb*  D*88-A0-18 
AiA^,-  CA'i  l^Ali  rf'A  A  ifii'K  A  ArOHOrb 
i!llJL  Hrfd  GAA*  rCQ?!'  -.'X  lA.  I>A?rb-H,|J 
?!•  A  HIA-C-  A  X^^-  D-.8-?r  A  DiflAtiT  AA."^ 
8"Al  A    rOb-l'il    "hA^l  A     rUGilA     Ld"?A4, 

I  o 

A8"Ai  b+ri  :->*+d'  :->-h;d  :-X  .••8"i!  *b+ 

4»A-  HTI)A.:-X   -fd  a'l+A^,  A   -JLO- i^iAT lH 

aren/A  TobUt. 

><fl  dl   OXI«/(l  rf  JLiA  -f^^  A  1  8&0-  A  I? 
8*"hA    HliA  A?J[jl-(WXd"8£l       D*8d\rC  jjrV 

Sd3 
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>+l--\'n  >A'il'^l<!.  gll  L'/b-Cl   A   HTiA 
HAl  br+"81  rbiurd  £G>AA  T  Lrb-(1    >+\' 


u 

A 

Eleventh  Tablet. 


Xfib-  D-8?lD-8^rjLiS<rD-8rb*<?/^  <?  D-8rbD"D 
S  kK    :•>■  ti6K    ?rbHA+ii!.  r08bAbX'8"Ar  UAT 

,CD    rbrbfb    a'ArbrbA     Ti  X+r  /iirl  ^BIl'  rC  Q  fl" 

,1  n  n 

Cir    HI  I  "if  rCQ   >AAA4,-    bA"A    1^7.1  A  rTX  A 

«'A^ri{A  ^  r^A^i  A    4,Ab(Arbib-  :•>•  AJQ  :•!» 

+AJL-  X;A0-+L    /O-fArb  HTD  tA    blX<f    HI' 

o 

A-b-Tn-  ciAA    Al  OH  ?11 

I 

Tteel/th  Tablet. 

^ATCi    dJLS'rb  r£-  »bA    GrbYld  bA^A:j!d 
tf/Ci^d     b^JL/^     ?lld^<^ejLd    b?-JL   bSJLAl' 

An.  n  n 

lA  A0-  fl'A  bS  A  "f'ATbdC  8'liA  Jl0-+Arbl 
AI*  H/b  ibA  Crb- 1"'!' rCT  A ^A  U\fiO  A.'A/bA. 
:•}»•  8^1  JLAdA.X'-f^A  H"GCrb'.»b8- A  brCrb-.'  A  I 
tAl".^^  Hb+IIH!-  -Ob-FA  Hrb  Kiik\i.  b+II 
b-eA  XA_  >Abl  bfb'Hrb  db-Hb+TA  Ib-Fd'' Hj^ 
bAtr  b£XA  bl  CfbH- A  A  Ib-X  rbA  HbCfb-i* 
r^AX  -f^'A    H'bCrbi'-   >bl8    :-A.  Xd    blA0+r 
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«li  81ifb  D"8rOI  UAd    brO'HjIi    >i-b-l'(S'rUvLrO 

I  I  n 

:-<b   +AM    \iAif  DlrrOU'  Ad  HfU+-JlA8"d  WAj 

I    I    n  I  I 

Xd  A  A  AA  \jA)Lk\^  iAO,-  l-cST  Cl'IAO-  fl*  A 
18  A  8TiX  JL0-  +•-(  fC  Ta  ^  H/brbA  CfO*  i"'!' D 1^ -Fd 
>A"JL  HG>-JlXbA"  D'88&irA"d  .••6-  fTHb-iTAd  AA  ' 
+  ^-Fd  H^Tid  1-fX  HJLd  >Afb  b-JJL  HbCrb-.'  Add 
■C-A  D-8rbd  ?bl 


Thirteenth  Tablet. 

'  ^  '  Arb    brb8A"AAb-A-   DI^AAA  +'8AAX  b<b 
HDl-jDri^ +07\rVrD-8<?d:   ADA8irA  Hbcft^A 

8  Irb  A  D-^  i  >  18  A  d  A 18  A  d  ^S  (8 letters,)  G8'X 
bA  r  rbrbrC  M  rbrbrb  \^KAi\iK\i  bJL  7i/(+  b  ?^ 
(Sletters,)  JLliA+4,rbr  Cl^lA  A  A  t  tXrbl  b  CX 
G-AbC'r/'AA  rdrbb  (51etters,)  JLXl^  81rCr  >+A 
I  ij).  brb-  Pi^  118    Grbl-JLA  A1^  (3  letters,)  }i         1JLH;+ 

A8^AZXA  bHC<?I"f'A'lb      J.A       C^T^  bA" 

rbcfi^Al-    HAA'd  fbJL8-d  rb8  (Sletters,)  d'fd  8"!' A  d 

lire  bl-  dAld^Tr£-iA.I8"d[  d^i^+ld  8A'd 
:-D  C  \-~>  rb^A  A  ~>£r  blrb  Dtflrbl-  HIA  Al  JLA 
Cr*^  X  (^EdCrbAO-  |j1  ^61  bA  lirC-JDrC  bAt-A 
D-8<^618-  <?£l-8  A-SAJL'8-li/blrb+  >A  «^Sl<fcA 

o 

d  :-j-f^-Fd  bij-f-fd 

AilX  b-^H^A  ^+rbl-b-TX8 
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Fourteenth  Tablet. 

UAA  L.CA-  8G-J+  CiS^A'Dlfd  j'rA-^^-CJLrU' 
3i  Hr^d  >A+-  Olbl^A-  A«(iA/0  HOrO  8"pf/:j[, 
+  /C   i±  AG>-   UCU-80    AA    >+?    HrbifA'  "jVA* 

Hrb"!>rU-d  rbiXfird  -I  Jd  1/ -/u+ru-i^-oid 


The  GiRNAR  VERSION  in  the  Roman  character^  with  the  Dhauli' 

VERSION  inte^dined  in  Italics. 

First  Tablet, 

lyam        dhtrmtnalipi     devinampiyena  Piyadasini  rani  lekbipiti. 

(10  letters)   ghi  savata, .    devdnampiya, .    Piya 

Idha  na  kanchi  jivam  £rabhit&    puja  hitaya    nacha  samlja  katavye  : 

nam  dlabhitu    paje  pa 

bahu     rep  idasam    sam^jamhi  padati.    Devinnmpiya    Piyadasi  rija 

asti  pitu,    ekacbi   samija    sidhumati.     Devanampiyasa    Piyadasino 

. .    bha     paldpa    sddhnmatd,     Devdnampiyasa     Piyadasine 

r  jno  pura  mah£nase  tbu  he  devanampiyasa  Piydasino  riDO  anudiya- 

m 

sam  bahuni  pipa  satnsahasini  £rabhisu     supathiya  :    sa    aja    yadi 

pdna  sata: ,, .,.»»    dlabhiyisu  supathdya dd 

ayam  dhammalipi    likbitati,    eva  pina    £rabhi^usiip£tbiya    dw&mar& 

....    dhammalipi    likhitati -. .  labhiyi 

ekomato :  «opi  ramagdna  dbuvi  ekap&ti  p&ni    pacbb£  na  arabhi8ande« 
. .  sim  pdndni  pachhdna  diabhiyisantu 

Seeond  Tablet. 
{This  has  been  already  published  in  the  Feb.  number.] 

Third  Tablet. 
Devinampiya  Piyadasi  riji  evfim  £ha.  Dwidasa  vasibhisitenamayi 
Devdnampiya  Piyadasi  Idja  hevam  dhd,  Duwddasa  vasdbhisitena    me 
idam  anapitam.     Savata  vijite  mama  yote  cha  rajuke  cha  pidesake  cb4 

iyam  dnapitd. te  sd  me  yuge  . .    Iqfake , 

panchasu  panchasu  vasesu  anusiyinam    siy&tu:      et£yeva  athi* 

panchaeu  panchasu  vasesu  iuifsayanam  mkhamavu:  athd  annayepi  kam* 
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▼m  imiya      dhammiousaiutava,  yathi  apoyasikammiya:  sadha 

«uMe  kevam  imdye  dhmnmd  ajiKM^a<a  u 

mitari  cha  pitari  cha  sosuai  ;  mitaaa  luta  patina  bimha^asamapin am 

mdid  piid  tuiusd ; natitu  babhana  samanehi 

i£dha  diaam :  pipdnam  sidha  anirambbo  :  apavyayati  opabhindati 
mMh  ddnam :  jivitu, .  andiambke  sddhu  apaviytUd  apabhanditd 
fe&dhu :  pamipi  yato  anapayiiati  ga^aniyam  hetuto  cha  vyanjaneto  cha. 
9(Mm  :  pari$dpi  chaiiyatdni  dnapayi  ga tuto  cha  viyan 

Fourth  Tablet. 

Atikatam  antaram  bahuni  vaeasatani  vadhit£  eva  piiplrnnibho,  vi- 
Atikantam  antaiam  bahuni  voiawatdni  vadhiteva  pdnalambhe,  vt- 
hinsi  cha  bhiit&aam ;  natisu  atampatipatC ;  bimha^a  B^map&tiam 
hitud  eha  bhuldnam,. .  ndtiwu  a$ampaiipati . ,  samana.,  vipuyesu,., , 
asampatipati  cha:  Aja  dev^nampiyasa  Piyadasino  rinodhammachar£- 
OMompaUpati : , ,  , .  Se  aja  devdnampiyasa  Piyadasine  rajine  dhammacha" 
ganeoa  bherighoso  api  dhammaghoso,  vimaaa  dapa\ia  cha,  hassi  dapa- 

lanena  bhelighosam  api  dhammaghosam  vimdna  dawanam,. .  hat  hint 

ipfi  cha,    agikhandhlini   cha    annanl  divy£ni       rup^ni       dasayi 

aga  khandhdni, anndni  cha  daviydni  rupdni  dasayitun 

pajinam  yirisa  bahdhi  vasa  satehi  na  bhuta  puve,  tirise  aja 
mumBdnam  ddise  buhu. .  vasa  satemsi  no  huta  puiuve,  tddise  of  a 
vadhiti:  devinampiyasa  Piyadasino  r&no  dhammanusanstiyi ; 
vuii  .*. .  devdnampiyasa  Piyadasine  rdjine  dhammdnusathiyd ; 
anirambho  pj^^nam,  avihinsi  bhatjnam,  ni^tinam  sampatipati^ 
analambhe  pdndnam,  avihinsd  bhutdnam,  ndtisu,,  sampitipati, 
b£mha\ia  aama^anam  sampatipati ;  m£tari  pitari  8usus£ ;  thaire  8usus£, 
iamana.,  bdbhanesu. .  Mompatipati ;  mdta  pitu  8ususd(gurajva  susiisd ; 
esa  ane  cha  baha  vidhe  dhammachara^a  vadhita ;  vadhavisati  cheva 
esaannecha  bahu  vidhe  dhammachaiane, ,  vadhite;  va^hayisali  cheva 
devioampiyo  Piyadasi  rija  dhammachara^'am  idam,  puti  cha  pota  cha 
devdnampiye  Piyadasi  idja  dhammachaianam  mam  puid  pi  chanati 
papoti  cha  deviuainpiyaea  Piyadasino  rano  vadhayisanti  idam 
•III  f'.,.J  devdnampiyasa  Piyadasine  rajine  pava^hayisanti  yeva 
dhamma  chara^^am  £  cha  pavata  kap£  dhammamhi  silamhi 
dhamma      chalanam     imam;  d    kepam     ....      dhammasi  . .     silasi, . 

ti  s^nto    . .    imam   anosisisati  esahise  fekame  yath£  anusisana. 

bhavi  (si)  tu  ,.  . ,  sasisanti. .  esahise  . .  • . m^  yd  dhammdnusdsana 
dhammacharane  pi  oa  bhavati  asiia  sava ;  imamhi  athamhi  dhl  cha 
dhammachalana  pi  cha  no  hoti  asilasa;  se  imasa, .  athasa. .  va  4hi 
ahlni  cha  sidha.  £tiiya  athiya  idam  likhapitam:  imasa  athasa  vadhay a 
ahini  dhasdyd.     Etdye  athe. .    iyam  likhite imasa  athasa  vadhiytm 
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jantu :     hiuu. .  .   lo     cbetam. .       rha  (?)       Dwidasa     va^abhisitena 
jantu. .     htni  cha  md   alo  chayi     (tun). .         Duwddasa    vasabkieitasa 
devanampiyasa  Piyadasini  ripo     idam  lekhipitam. 
devdnampiyasa    Piyadasine  rajine  (e)  sa  likhite. 

Fifth  Tablet. 

Dev^nampiyn   Piyadasi  r&j£   evam  £ha  . — Kalina  dakaraya  a. .  .la 

Devdnampiya    Piyadasi  Idja    hevam  dhd: — Kaydne  dukale 

kalaue  pape  dukara  karoti :  tam  maya  bahu  kala^fia  kati :  ta  mama 
hay  dad  >ase  dukalam  kaleti:  se. .  me.,  bahuke  kaydnd  kate:  tam  ye  me 
puta  cha  poti  cba  pare   cha    tanaya   me  ....  ava   pavata  kap4.. . . 

pu. .  ,.va   na cha     tanaye     apatiye    me  dva  kapam  tathd 

anuvatasare  :  tatha  so  sakatam  kasati :  yo  tu  ete  desam  pih&peyati 
anuvatisanti :    se..  ,.  sdkaiam  kachhati:  ehe      ta  desam pihdpayisati, 

so  dukatam   kasati pakaramhi  p£pe.     Atik&tam     antaram  na 

se  dukatam  kdchhati  pdpe  Aa.  su  puddlayesu.  Atikantam  antalam  no 
bhuta  pavam,  dhammamah&mitd  n^ma:  meya  to  dasava&&bbisi(tenu).. 
hatd  puluvd,  dhammamahdmdtd  ndma  :  se  to  dasavasdbhisi  tenn  me 
dhammamahamata  kata ;    te. .      sava       pasandcsa    vyapata 

dhammamahdmdtd  ndma     kotd :    te  sate  sava    pasandesu     viyapaftdj 

dhainrnanaajanay£     dhammasutasa 

dhammddhithdnaye   dhamma   vadhiye  hita   sukkdye    cha  dhammasdta . . 
chayena  ;  Kam  (bocha,  gan)dhai'a,  naristika    peteuikanaye  v&pi  ana 
sanyana,     Kambocha       gandhdle,    suldthika  pitenike,  sa  li,  vdpi  anne 
jpar£t£    bhatamayesa ;  va  (hita  sa)  khi  (ya. .  . .  va   yutaoam  aparago- 

dpalanta  bhaH bdbhana  bhisdsu,  anathesu 

mahalokesu      cha        hitasukhaye,  dhammayutaye  apalibo* 

dhaya  vyapata  ;  tebandhana  badhaya  patividhiiiaya ja    kata: 

dhdya  viyapatd  ;  se  bandhana  badhasa ya    apalibo" 

dhdye  mokhdye  cha  iyam  anubandha  pajdti  {ka)  t&  ; 

Bhikaresu  v^  thairesuhi  va  vyapati ;  to  PatUipute  cba  b^hiresu  cha 
bhikalesi  vd  mahdlakensi  va  viyapatd  ;  se  hida  cha  bdhilesu  cha, 
nagalesu    savesu     olodhanesu     evahi     bhdtdnam     va  bhagininam 

vapi  ane  natika  savata  viyapatd,  te  yo  iyam  dha ....  pen^^ito 
annesu    sd, ,  ti  savata   tata       viyapata       cha,,       iyam  dhamma 

nisitativam       dhammddhithdne,       tdua       ddnasayute       va  sava 

t£va mabim&ti : 

pathaviyam :  dhammdyutasi  viyapatd  ime  dhamma  mahdmdtd : 
et£ya  ath£ya  ay  am  dhamma  lipi  likhita. 

imdye  athdye  iyam  dhamma  lipi  likhitd;  kapd  tasa  eha  me  paja 
anuvetattt  / 
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8iMa  TMklH. 
(DeTABunptyo)  Piyadlbi  ri]£  eTam  Aha.     AtikAtam  antaram  na 


DerSnampiye      PiU^tdtm  Iqfa  kevtm  akd.    Atikaniam  antakm  imi 

bhuta  puTa,    aa athakamme  va  pa^ivedani  tA  tA  majA  era 

kmia  pmltfve,  $avakd/am  nt^ktmme  vm  pativedoMd  id  we  mama  yd 
ktttam.    Save  kile,  bhanjamAna  same,    (irodhanamhi,  gabhAgAramhi» 

A«fe.      8ava $amaaat€,  olodhamui,       gabhatapa$i 

▼achamhi  va    vinftamhi  cha,    uyAoeaa  cha,  savata    pafivedakA  ftitA 

{tt^Hui  bia  ?)   vmiiaai mytmau  cka,    aavaia  pa^vedakd  .... 

athe  me  janata  pafiTedetha  iti!  Savata  Ta  janasa  athe  karomi 
jamaia  ..  aikam  paUvedayaniumaii/  Savata  cha  jd..$aaiham  kaldmi 
ya  cha  kiochi  mukhato  anapayAmi ;  mayA  dapakam  vA»  fe^yApakam 
ka  . .  am  pi  cka  makkdto  anapaydmi;  ma, .  dapakam  vd,  aaoakam  .  • 
yAyavA*    Puoa   mafaAthe    tesa   AcbAyika    anapita    bharati.     EtAya 

vd  eva makd  ma    ..si    aiiffdyika    alopite      koii,  .  •      ia$i. . 

atbAya  TiyidoDi  kiti  vasanto  pariaAya,  anaatara  pafiveda  rasam 
atkaii  vavadevani  kiti  vdsaittam  pakipdyd  anantaliyam  pctivadata,  va  ke 
me      savatA  save    kAle     evam  mayA  anapitam.  Nasti  hi  me  to  rea  (?) 

auti    umaia  savam  kdlam  kevam  ma. .  anuaatha* 

m^Damhi  athasantiranA    yava  katavyamatehi    me    sama  loka 

(aatkdma)  kapi  alkaaamidand  yacka  kaiaviyamtUeki  ma  awa  loka 
hitam:  taaa  cha  pana  esa  mdlo  ns^Aoam  cha  athasantiranA  cha, 'nasti 
Mte  :. .  taaa  cka  pana  tyam  mule  autkdna  cka  santlland  cka,  natki 
kammataram  savaloka  hita  stA,  ya  cha  kiDchi  parAkamAmi  aham ! 
kammatala  . .  eavaloka  kUdya^  a  ckati  cka  . .  palakdmivakakam/ 
Klati  bhdtAnam  (a^ao^am  gachheyam)  idha  chanAni  sukhApayAmi ; 
Kinti  bkHtdnam  a.Mi  yam  ye  kati. .  . .  kida  cka  kdni  aukkaydmif.. 
paratA  cha  swagam  aiAdhayantuti.  £tAya  athAya  ayam  dhammalip( 
p€dat6  cka  awaga. .  bdsddkayantutu  Etdye  aikdye  ayam  dkammalipi 
likhApitA:  kinti  chiran  tiffeyaiti!  TathA  cha  me  patA  potA 
hkkUd:  ckilatkitikd  kotu!     Tatkd  cka  paid 

cha  pApotA  cha  anavataram    sava  loka  hitAya  dukaranttha  idam  anata 
papotd   ma  palakama^,     ta. . . .  ka  kUdya  dakale  cka. .  iyam  annaia 
Bgena  parAkamena. 
ayena  paldkamena. 

Sevenik  Tablet. 

De^Anampiya  Piyadasi  rAja  savata  ichhati  save  pAsan4A        vaseyu 

Davdnampiye  Piyadasi  Id^a  savata  ickkati <fanam  . . . .  va 

save  te  sayaman  cha       bhAvasadhincha:      ichhati  janasa  uchAvacha 
veva  ti  save  koya  sackkaman  bkaoesudkl cka:  ickkati  munisa  ackavacka 
2  I 
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dihando  nchiiyacha  r£go  te  savam  Takisanti    ekadesam 

pando, .     uckdvacha    Idgd    te   Mavam  vd ekadasam    kaekaii. . 

vianle  tn  pi     d£oe ;    yasa  ukiii  eayame    bh^Taaudhi  t£va  katam  nati 

vidala      pinaddnti    asa  uathi  dkayame  bhdvasudhi  eka  

va  dadhabhatiU  raoi,     v&  bidham. 
nt    che  bd4ham» 

Eighth  Tablet. 

Atikitam  aDtaram  r&jano  vibiraydttn  neyaka  etamaga« 

....  tarn  anialam  Idju.      vahahydtam  ndma      nikhamieaj^a  ma  (9^)" 

yyk     afiani    cha  etiriaani  abhirainak4ni   abam  pam:    so  devjnam- 

vty«M  mmdm  eha  ediadni      abMramdm  puvamtUMm:   se  devdmam' 

piyo    Piyadasi    r£ja  dasaTasibbisito   aanto  ay£ya       satam  cha 

piye    Piyadasi    Idja    dasavasdbhisite  jamkhami   earn  bopa 

tenesi  dbammay&ti :  etayam  boti, — ^bamba^a  aama^Qam  daaa^e  eha 
tenatd  dhammaydtd:  ee  hetUi, — •nmoiMi  b^haadtunn  dasane  eha 
dine  cba,  tbairiuiam  dasa^e  cba, — ^biran^a  pa^ividbiDO  cba,  jana- 
dove  cha,  va^hdnam  dasane  cha, — hUatma  patnnpdddntna  . .  jama* 
padasa  cba  janasa   daspanaiD,   dhamminusasti  cba  dhammaparipaTa 

padasa   . .     janasa   dasane  cha,   dhammdnupa chha 

cba;  tadopaya  esl  bbayarati  bbavati  devinacnpiyasa  Pijradaaino 
cha  taddpaydla  se  abhirdmi  hoti  devdnampiyasa  Piyadasine 
n£o    bb4§^e  anne. 

rajiae  bhdge 

NiiUh  Tablet. 
Devlnampiyo  Piyadasi  riy£  evam   &ha : —    Atta  jano  uchivachan 

Devanampiye    Piyadasildja  hevam  kahd: — tie  uchdvacham 

mangalam  karote,  &b£dbasevi  .  •  avibaviv^besu  vi  patallbbesa    vi 

moMgalam  kaletdti  dbadha paddya 

paTisambi      vk;    etambi  cba  annambi       cba        jano     ucbi[vachaiii 

pavdsasi etdye    . .     atmdyevahidisdye      jane    bahu  . .     ham 

mangalam  karote  ;  £tata  mab^diyo  babuka  cha  bahu  vidba  cha  ya- 
manyalam  ha  . .  Ithibinam. .  cha  bahu. .  adha  ....  nia..  yam  cha 
dam  charadatbam  cba  mangalam  karote.  Ta  kataTyamevata  mangalam 

mangalam  kaleii.    Se  kaiaviyelevetam  anamta  'le 

apapbalam  tu    kbo  etadisam  mangalam,  iyata  mah&  pbale  mangale* 
epapdle, .    cha  kho   esahadise  mangal, .      thi. .     bahu  phala,  malagi. . 
ya  dhamma  roangale,   tata   disa  bbatakambi     sampatipatf,  guriinam 

laia  tesa . .  i  da,  sam  mupan  kaleti alanam 

apacbiti  sidba ;  panesu  sayame  a£dbe;  bamba^a  sama^lpam  sidhadi- 

sawuma     bdbhandnam  ....  dd^ 

.  nam :  etc  cba  anacba  etarisam  dbamma  mangalam  n&ma  ta  Tatayymm 
nam  ••  esa  . .   anaecha    mangalam  ••..«';   vai 


•  •  •  • 
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pit!  va  patena  va  bh£ta. .    va  sT^mikena  tb,  sidhn,  idam  kataTyam 

piimdpi,,ndpi       bkdtimdgn       Muvdwukm 

mangalam;    &va  tasa  athaia  nisliiiiya   asti  cha    piTatam     ■£dlia 

wa    toM  atka$a    mfkandfa    atki    . .    pmumvat^  ddtie 

dinam  iti :         Na  ta  eUdisam      asti   dioam  ya   anagaho     Ta, 

MtMLti :       Se  nathi    e . .  nam      ete  va     

yidisam  dhammadioam  ya  dliamin£niigaho  yi^  ta  tu  kho  mitena  ya 

dhammdddne       . .  dhammanugahe       

sohadayeoa  natikena  ya  Bapiyena  va  ochiditayya  tamitamhi     paka- 

t    inena    . .    sapdyena  va  viyovadita tasi     paka* 

rane;       idam    kacham,  idam  sidham    iti;       imaai   saka  swagam 

InuHMt     i dha    yiiave 

Aradhento  iti.  Kicha      mini  katavyam,  ta. .  y£th&  swagir&dbi  ? 
MMi 

T9fUh  Tablet. 

Deyiaanpiya  Piyadasi  r^ji  yato  yakiti'v^  na  mah^th^^ahi    maftate 

piffe  PiyadaH  Id...  yaso  vdvUkivana bona    •• 

a&ata       tadiptano  (?)    do  ghiya  ohame    jaoi    yasa    dhamma  ■&  p^ 

si yaso  vd  ka4biod  iekhati  ta  dwaye  annoH      ja,„n$  iuptu 

■onsat^n  dhammayatin  va  anuvidhiyatin  etak^ye  Dev^nampiya  Piyadaat 

nanLM    dkamnui va   etakdye  lya 

Hja  yaao  va  kitt  va  ichhati;  ya  tu  kinchi  par^amate  davinampiya  Piya. 

davi  paXakamaii    devdnampiye  Fipa^ 

daai  rija  ta  sayam    pAratikiye.     Kinti  sakale  apapariuve  asa ;  esato 

...•• M  Kinti  mtkamaapapaidMave  apakiH    ... 

parieave  ya  apunfiam.  Dakartota  kho  etam  vadakeni  vi^anena  usa^na  ya 

pamaM   akajeva     ., 

aoata  agena    parikamena    savam  par^cha  p^pti  (?)  etata  kho  usatena 

ta  age na   eavam  ekapcdili khu  dakena 

dukarao... 

Upaeafena  va  tuatena  ^a  dakalata. 

Eleventh  Tablet. 

Oevinampiya  Piyadasi  i^ja  evam  iha.  N^sti  etdrisam  d^nam  yarisam 
dhamma  dinam :  dhamma  sanstayo  vi  dhamma  safivibhigo  y^^  dhamma 
■ambaadho  yi  I 

Tata  idam  bhayati;  dian  bhatakamhi  sampatipati;  mitari  pitari 
Udho  •lUuflA;  mitasaauta  fialakinam  b^mha^a  samaotoam  s^dhu  dinam  ; 

P^inam  anirambho  s^dhu:  etam  vatayyam  pit^  ya  putena  ya 
hhiti  ya  mitaaa  aut  (ena)  bhata  kena  va  vyava  pativasSyehi^  idam  sidhn  ; 
idam  katavyam : 

So   tathi  karu  ilokayasa  iridha  hoti;    parato  y6  aoantaa    pnnfiam 
bhavati  tana  dhamma  diaena. 
2  I  2 
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n>elfth  Tablet. 

DeTinampiyo  Piyadasi  rijA  Mva  ptaui4dQi  ^a  paTajtUnI  cha  gkatiaUnl 
cba  pnjayati,  dtoeoa  dia  vividliiya  pd|ija  ptijajrati  9 :  na  tu  tadii  dteaa 
▼a  ptfja  Ta  Devioampiyo  nanfiate  jaihi  kiti :  i^ra  vadhi  asa,  aava  pitan. 
4liiain  sAro  va4h7ata  bahu  Tidhi :  (  ?  )  ta4a  gasa  tu  idam  mdla  ya  vaeha. 
gutL  Kinti  iptapiianfa  puja  va  partpiBan4A  garahi  va  90  bhave.  apaka. 
ra^ambi  labaki  va  a8a...taiiiatambi  pakaraye ;  pajeta  yk  (n)  tu  era  paripa. 
san4i  tana  tena  pakara^na  ;  evam  katam  iptap&Ban4^  (n)  cba  vadhayeti, 
parip&sandasa  cba  apakarcti^  tadtofiatbd  karoti ;  iptapMandam  cba 
chba^ati  par^plsandaaa  cba  bi  apakaroti :  yo  hi  kdcbi  dptaptean4am  puja. 
yati>  par^ptemdam  va  garahati  sava  £ptapaian4a  bbatiya  kinti  iptapft. 
Bandam  dipayama  iti^  yo  cha  puna  tath&  kar^  to  &ptapd8an4ani  bi4bataram 
papapuniti  tasa  cbevtoo  eva  s^ha.  Kinti  mafiamaofiasa  db'amnMiai 
suv^ta  cba  puaan  terava  evam  bi  Devdnampijraaa  icbba  kStaaaya  pdtao4d 
babu  puti  dia  asu  kaUy^gam^  cba  asu  ye  cbai  tata  tata  papunyata  bi 
vatavyam;  Devtoampiye— ye  tatbi  ddnam  va  p^a  va  manfiate  yathd  kitb^ 
"  Uri  vadhi  aea  sava  ud>and4natn  babukA  cba : — " 

Staya  atbiyavyapiti  dbammamabimdt^  cha  itbaijha  kho  mdhdmiU 
cba  vava  (dba)  kamfka  cba  afie  cha  nikayi  ayanehu.  Btaea  pbaliya 
dptapdsaa^a  vadhi  cba  hdti,  dhamaaa  cha  dipaod. 

TkirieetUh  Tablet. 
?  ?  ?  taaapasamatdtatihatdnbabutivatdkaminatatatdpaehbdadbani. 

ladbeeu  kaliogeau  ti  dhammaviyo vadho  va  marayam  va  apavdho  vajana 

•atabdd^evedamatdchaganamaU  cha  devd  (nampiyaea )...  pd;  mUbk 

pitari  susuBd,  guru  euBdai^  mitasa  sanstaya  fidtika  v)raaaiiain  papundti 

tata  80  pitem  vpaghito    patipaff*  bbdtevaslya  pa  yatd  odsti 

manufiinain  ekatanunbi  pd8aD4ainbi  na  ndma  pdaddeyavatako  ya  ta  do 

naya  saka  va  mitaveydvapi  apaviyo  devanampiya  (8a)yata  paj  i  to 

pita  aava  bhutdndm  achhatd  cba  layaman  cba  sama  cheron 

cba  madava  cba   Yonardja  paran  cha  tena  cbaptdro   Hjano, 

TtTRAMATo  cba,  Antikono  cba  (?)  Maoa'  cba Sdba  parinde  (se) 

fu lavata   Devdnamptyasa  dbammdnusaafin  anuvatare  yata  pidati. 

Vijayo  savatbd  puna  vijayo  pfti  raso  ed  ladbd  ad  piti  boti  dbammavijaya. 
man.  Vijayaman,  ma  vijetavyam  man*  N'dsaraeake  eva  vijayecbbati  cha 

ilokikd  cba  pdra  lokikd  cha. 

Va  SWETOHA8TI  SAVA  LOKA  SUKHA'HARO  ndmd. 

Fourteenth,  and  laet  Tablet. 
Ayam  dhammalipf  devdnampiyena  Piyadaaind  Ta6<  likbdpitd.  Asti  eva 

Jyam  dhtmmal^  dlaodnamptyena   Pigadasini  UJina  likM 

aankbiteaa,  asti  ina|hamena,  asti  vntatena  ;  ndvayavam,  pavata  gba^tam  ; 

.oMima/te mdpt^fooe,...  aooato  $kd^iam; 

mahdlaka  pavijitam  :  babu  cha  likbitam  likhdpoyisam  cheva ;  aati     eha 

meihantM^aifaf$;.,...,bdiul»ekaHkMte  ...  UkkifiH mihijmcka 

etakam  punepanavutam.    Taaataaa   athaaa  mddhdritdya     fcatd;     jaao 
.••...••••  Slit  Ui  tjoMOf 
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latha  pttipajetli*!    Tate   ekadi   ■wmitam  likkitem,  asa  denm  efaa, 

loCM  palipaje^ I    4ri«ka  ofmmiH...  lUMs #a.«.(fifani 

Bmudmmfv  lipikaiA  pai^ithena  cha. 

.fikaia  H. 

Tranilatiim  of  the  firei  TahUi. 

The  following  edict  of  religion  is  promulgated  by  the  heaTen-belored 
long  PiTADASi.  '^  In  this  place  the  putting  to  death  of  anything 
whatever  that  hath  life— dther  for  the  benefit  of  the  puja,  or  in 
conviTial  meetingSy  ahall  not  be  done.  Much  cruelty  of  this  nature 
occurs  in  such  assemblies.  The  heaTen*beloved  king  Pitadasi  is 
(as  it  were)  a  Esther  (to  his  people).  Uniformity  of  worship  is  wise  and 
proper  for  the  congregation  of  the  heaven-beloyed  Pitadasi  rija. 

"  Formerly  in  the  great  refectory^and  temple  of  the  heaTen-beloTed 
king  PiYADABiy  daily  were  many  hundred  thousand  animals  sacrificed 
for  the  sake  of  meat-food.  So  eren  at  this  day  while  this  rel^ous 
edict  is  under  promulgation  from  the  sacrifice  of  Miimfi^  for  the  sake 
of  food,  some  two  are  killed  or  one  is  killed : — but  now  the  joyfiil 
chorus  resounds  again  and  again-»4hai  from  henceforward  not  a  angle 
animal  shall  be  put  to  death  I" 

Notes  to  the  First  Tablet.  "" 

Ilfum.    Id  others  of  the  Oimar  edicts  aifam  it  used  for  the  femlolnei  as  In  Pili. 

Idha.  The  Pili  forsA  of  ^^Oa  'here.'  In  the  Cuitack  dialeet,  Mdm;  see 
obserrations  on  the  reading  of  kid^Haie,  Sec.  below.  In  the  present  passage  at 
ManHf '  ievatu,'  OTcry  where,  seems  to  be  substituted. 

Arabkitd,  or  irahhyati^  tot  the  Towel  mark  more  resembles  ay;  Sans,  ^fi^m 
slaughter  of  animals. 

P^'tf  hitQjfa  (for  the  benefit  of  the  people ;  Sc.  for  food)  S.proja  hUAya,  has  the 
support  of  the  Cuitack  text,  but  jw;a  hitiya,  '  for  the  elBcscj  of  pi^a'  as  in 
Oirmar  seems  preferable. 

Samtt^a  kata9if€f  *  an  assembly  of  beasts  (not)  to  be  made'^might  allude  to  the 
praetlee  of  animal  fights  ;~but  as  •Mi4;a  comes  afterwards  twice,  I  prefer  it  here 
also,  and  would  read  itafaeyom. 

RepUtuam  .-^  I  have  rendered  this  by  ^  ^n  erael  sight  or  cruelty  t  the  pandit 
would  read  ftateJkam  idnsmmf  '  much  of  this  kind.' 

AitipUm  ^f^f^a^  *  is  the  fhther  ?'--perhaps  in  a  deified  sense?— were  Plyadasl 
not  in  the  nominative  case  I  should  be  IncUned  to  read  anapUam,  ordained  by. 

BkaeHf  8.  ^VTifT  one  worship  or  worship  of  one  object  ?— This  sense  is  confirm- 
ed by  ^e  feminine  adjectlTe  idd*amafd,  ezcellent«minded  or  righteous.  The  Cuttock 
text  Is  here  erased  but  for  sasi4;a  it  reads  paldpe,  Vf^\^  la  conversation  instead 
of  in  company* 

JfaMnote  thupt  —  ||^TW^>  ^  kitchen  and  n;  a  tope  or  buddhlst  monument: 
1>ut  the  latter  word  is  doubtful  and  unsuitable. 

Stipdthdpa  ^pi  W^t^>  '^^  ^  ^^^  (or  Map)— probably  such  as  contained  meat. 

4fa,  PiU  form  of  f^ig  hodie,  to-day. 

DwiaMrA  ehamuto.  ifris  passage  Is  aHofsther  very  unintelligible  t—1  havaxen- 
•  4ered  It^Tigifi  ^4[|l|||:. 

Bamagdma  dhmd  is  also  doubtfU.  |^  pleasant  ^niT  *^lt  VW,  dlorua  or  *  reprise* 
the  basis  of  the  translation  I  have  cofO^^turally  offered. 
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TrafulaHon  of  the  Third  Tahlei. 
"  Thus  spake  the  heaven-beloved  king  Piyadasi: 

**  By  me  after  the  twelfth  year  of  my  anointment,  this  commandment 
is  made!  Every  where  in  the  conquered  (provinces)  among  the  faithfaU 
whether  (my  own)  subjects  or  foreigners,  after  every  five  years,  let 
there  be  (a  public)  humiliation  for  this  express  object,  yea  for  the 
confirmation  of  virtue  and  for  the  suppression  of  disgraceful  acts. 

"  Grood  and  proper  is  dutiful  service  to  mother  and  father ; — towards 
friends  and  kinsfolk,  towards  brahmans  and  sramans,  excellent  is  cha- 
rity:— ^prodigality  and  malicious  slander  are  not  good. 

^  All  this  the  leader  of  the  congr^ation  shall  inculcate  to  the  assem- 
bly with  (appropriate)  explanation  and  example." 

TratulaHon  of  the  Fourth  Tablet. 
^*  In  times  past  even  for  many  hundred  years  has  been  practised  the 
sacrifice  of  living  beings,  the  slaughter  of  animals ;  disregard  of  relations, 
and  disrespect  towards  brahmans  and  sramans:— This  day  by  the  mes- 
senger of  the  religion  of  the  heaven-beloved  king  Piyadasi,  (has  been 
made)  a  proclamation  by  beat  of  drum,  a  g^and  announcement  of  religi- 


Notee  to  the  Third  Tablet. 

Vijiie,  in  the  second  tablet  vijiiamhif  in  the  CWtocA  idiom  vijitamn ;  all  ▼ariatioat 
of  the  Fili  locative  caae.  Vijitam  may,  I  believe,  mean  dominion  generally  aa  well 
at  conquest. 

Yoie  is  the  Sanskrit  i|^ ;  pnge  on  the  other  hand  is  ^j)  the  deroted  :— both  nearly 
aimilar  in  signification.'' 

AnuittifiHam,  S.  ^n^i^if if  penitence.  Siydtu  mjjf  <  let  be' U  replaced  by  nttAtf- 
mMU  qnasi  fifi^H  ^t*  ^  'indoubtedly  proper,*  ^m  seal,  see  the  same  word  ia 
the  extract  quoted  below. 

Dhdmma  mmtaMStdsa '  for  firmly  establishing  Tirtne'^^^^r^  and  ^l^lKT^nftnV 

*  for  the  avoiding  of  disgraoeful  acts'  are  imperfectly  deciphered  at  DAohM,— Jfom. 
mdne  and  umuayoia  u, 

Nitinam  samamAiam,  &c.  in  the  genitive  or  rather  dative  case,  are  pnt  ia  the  loca- 
tive ndtisu^samaneki,  (q,  nenui,)  at  DhauU.  The  same  holds  for  j>diidaa»,  replaced 
by  jMn,  *  among  living  things.* 

Paritdf^o  is,  I  suppose,  compounded  of  Ifflc^f^  an  aasembly,  ^^  and  wmi 
quasi  the  '  leader  of  the  congregation.'  The  Cuttack  text  adds  ckati§9i6M  quasi 
belonging  to  or  near  the  chetiya  ? 

Apavyayatd,  *  lavish  expenditure'— and  apabhindaidt  calumny,  lipf^^  or  perhaps 
apabhdnditd,  *  separation  from  society:'  ^j^  (cooking  vessel).  R^d  atddhu.  The 
DhauU  orthography  of  etya/d  explains  a  word  misunderstood  on  the  piUars. 

Hetuto,  exactly  the  Sanskrit  ^J'THi  ^^Him  ^^  the  5th  case,  taspritya,— <  aa 
to  cause,  and  as  to  eifect,  or  token.' 

Notes  to  the  Fourth  Tablet. 
Atikdniam  aitiaram,  occurs  too  often  to  allow  the  reading  adopted  by  the  pandit 
of  the  latter  word  as  the  verb  dtaran  ."^it  is  clearly  ^fffflgiiif  ^if|^  *  elapsed  inter* 
^'— used  adverbially,  and  denoting  that  an  anterior  period  of  obe^ence  existed. 
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ous  gmce— and  a  display  of  eqnipagesy  and  a  parade  of  elephants,  and 
things  to  gratify  the  senses,  and  every  other  kind  of  heavenly  object  for 
the  admiration  of  mankind,  such  as  had  never  been  for  many  hundred 
years,  such  were  to-day  exhibited. 

"  By  the  religious  ordinance  of  the  hearen-beloTed  king  Pitadasi, 
the  non-sacrifice  of  animals— -the  non-destruction  of  living  beings,  proper 
rq^d  to  kindred,— respect  to  brahmans  and  sramans :  dutiful  senrice 
to  mother  and  father;  dutiful  service  to  spiritual  pastors : — through 
these  and  many  other  similar  (good  acts)  doth  religious  grace  abound  ; 
and  thus  moreover  shall  the  heaven-beloved  king  Pitadasi  cause  reli- 
gion to  flourish  :  and  the  same  shall  the  sons,  the  grandsons,  and  the 
great-grandsons  of  the  heaven-beloved  king  Piyadasi  cause  to  abound 
exceedingly. 

"  As  long  as  the  mountains  shall  endure,  so  long  in  virtue  and  in  strid 
observances  shall  the  religion  stand  fast  And  through  good  acts  of 
this  nature, — that  is  to  say — through  these  ordinances,  and  the  strict 
-  practice  of  religion  laxness  of  (tisdpline  is  obviated.  Moreover  in  this 
object  it  is  proper  to  be  intelligent  and  nowise  neglectful.  For  the 
same  purpose  is  this  (edict)  ordered  to  be  written.  Let  all  take  heed  to 
profit  of  this  good  object  and  not  to  give  utterance  to  objections. 

**  By  the  heaven-beloved  king  Pitadasi  after  the  twelfUi  year  of  his 
anointment  is  this  caused  to  be  written." 

Bdmhama-^awutmAnam,  itearioiuly  replaced  at  Cuttaek  hj  samtma-vipitgenif  f^^j;w 
of  the  same  meaaiag,  but  throughout  the  Cuitaek  text  the  buddhiet  trawunu  haVt 
preeedenoe  of  the  brahmaaical  priests. 

Ckardgonena,  (eharagana)  '  by  the  conveyer  :*— at  DhauU,  ehala»ena  *  by  the  pro- 
gress.' 

FlHunui,  &e.  There  is  a  strange  disagreement  between  the  two  texts  in  this  sen- 
tenee,  apparently  owing  to  misapprehension  of  the  eopyist.    Gtmar  reads  vimana 

•  grief/  koiti  (xf)  '  joy'— and  dapani,  ^[^WflT  '  ^o™  the  mirror  of :'— DAav/i 
has  vimSui  *  equipage,'  katkiM    l|f^4t  '  "^  female  elephant'— and  dasanam  ;^1^ 

•  the  sight  of.* 

Anga  khandhdni,  the  ite  objects  of  sense. — Aggikhandhdnif  on  the  contrary  Is  the 
title  of  one  of  Buddha's  discourses,  '  the  heap  of  fire.' 

TdHta-fdnta,  and  in  the  Cutiaek  Idiom  ddise  tadiu  are  the  Sanskrit  IpTH^  IfTTV 
or  In  the  modem  Hindustani  Jaisd  iaiid. 

ffabluUa  pwe,  Cuttaek— no  Miiapuhtvef  Sans,  mnpf  V^. 

Dhammanuiottijfd — here  we  find  the  correct  rendering  of  anusathiifd  of  the  pillars : 
Sans.  ^gWltfQ-^r  '  ^7  the  ordinance  of.' 

AfKtvatakty^'—or  kepam  from  igq  or  ^^  '  to  moTc' — '  until  the  moTing  of  the 
hills' — abbrcYiated  by  omission  otpavata — quasi '  until  the  break  up  (of  all  things)'— 
the  pandit  prefers  V^» '  bencTolence,  as  enduring  as  the  hills.'     See  below. 

DM  cha  ahhU  eha  if\  iDtellect— ^  complaint,  objection— or  ^jf^  abandonment. 

AMSUum,  The  Utter  part  of  this  edict  Is  rather  obscure :  there  is  too  much  of  a 
tmlsm  in  i^ii^;  |j(%  nu^ft  besides  astlasa  is  in  the  genitive  case. 
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Tramlatum  of  A«  F^  Tahhi. 

Thns  spake  the  heaTen-beloved  king  Piyadasi  :— 

**  Prosperity  (cometh)  througb  adversityy  and  tmly  each  man  (to  ob- 
tain) prosperity  causeth  himself  present  difficolty—- therefore  by  me 
(nevertheless)  has  mnch  prosperity  been  brought  about  and  therefore 
shall  my  sons,  and  my  grandsons  and  my  latest  posterity,  as  long  as  the 
very  hills  endure,  pursae  the  same  conduct ;  and  so  shall  each  meet 
his  reward  I— While  he,  on  the  other  hand,  who  shall  neglect  such 
conduct,— shall  meet  his  punishment  in  the  midst  of  the  wicked  [in  the 
nethermost  regions  of  hell,  j 

^  For  a  very  long  period  of  time  there  have  been  no  ministers  of  religi- 
on properly  so  called.  By  myself,  then,  in  this  tenth  year  of  mine 
anointment,  are  ministers  of  religion  appointed*:  who,  intermingling 
among  all  unbelievers  (may  overwhelm  them)  with  the  inundation  of 
religion,  and  with  the  abundance  of  the  sacred  doctrines*  Through 
Kamfbochth  ganj  dhdra,  nardidka,  Petenike^  and  elsewhere  finding 
their  way  unto  the  uttermost  limits  of  the  barbarian  countries,  for  the  be- 
nefit and  pleasure  of  (all  classes)  ...  and  for  restraining  the  passions  of 
the  faithful,  and  for  the  regeneration  of  those  bound  in  the  fetters  (of 

sin?) are  they  appointed.     Intermingling  equally  among  the 

dreaded,  and  among  the  respected—both  in  Pdtattpuita  and  in  foreign 
places,  teaching  better  things  shall  they  everywhere  penetrate ;  so  that 
tiiey  even  who  (oppose  the  faith  shall  at  length  become)  ministers  of  it." 

Note»  to  the  Fifth  Tablet. 

The  opeAlBg  teatence  In  this  tablet  hat  endently  a  dote  relation  with  that  on  the 
pillara  be^naing  with  the  17th  line  of  the  north  tide  at  Delhi,  and  at  it  pretf  nte  no 
small  d) Aenlty  to  the  translator,  it  may  be  as  well  to  insert  here  the  pillar  version 
for  comparison  with  the  other  two. 

jrajfdaameoa  dekhati  ijfam  wu  ks^f^m  kaifti:  nomfna  pdpakam  dekketi,  ^mmwu 
pApaka  kateti. 

The  Oimar  reading  of  kaUMam  confirms  my  pandit's  assumption  that  Aejdmrm 
shonld  be  rendered  by  the  Ssnshrit  kaijfdi^am,  happiness,  prosperity,  rather  than  by 
kshaya,  May<ttf,  waste  prodigality,  as  adopted  by  the  Hon'ble  Mr.  TuEMOUa, 
which  would  I  imagine  form  khttya,  khayini  in  P41i,  and  indeed  we  have  this  very 
word  in  another  part  of  the  inscription.  The  word  naturally  contrasting  with 
keiifonam  is  duhkh  ("^iM)  affliction,  or  duihkaram  ("^VWIg^)  evil,  trouble,  wicked: 
this  latter  might  be  softened  in  P&Ii  to  dukham,  or  d^kmn,  as  we  ind  in  the  two 
texts.  We  must  not  confound  it  with  the  second  word  dekhati  of  the  pillars  which 
is  the  verb  drishyati  X^ff^  '  appears.'  But  In  the  pillars  the  contrast  is  made  by 
pdpam,  or  pdpakam  *  wielcedness.'  Were  the  two  new  texts  complete  we  might  easily 
explain  them,  at  present  we  can  only  conjecture.  Thus  the  pandit  gives  it  in  Sanskrit : 

vruN  5^<ni  ^nxn  m^n^  %^  ^5f<  ^rtrfH  mw^  'mr  'fiwr:0irT: 

*  The  Cmttaek  tertion  differs  so  much  in  the  latter  part  of  this  edict  that  a 
separate  translation  is  necenary  from  the  point  here  marked* 
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For  tins  purpose  is  the  present  religious  edict  caused  to  be  written. 
Tke  Cuttack  version  continued  from  *. 
■  who  shall  be  intermingled  with  all  the  hundred  grades  of  un- 
fbr  the  establishment  among  them  of  the  faith,  for  the  increase  of 


religioUy  and  for  their  profit  and  gratification  throi^^h  the  context  of  the 
sacred  doctrines,  in  Kamhocha  and  Gandhdra^  in  Surdstrika  and  Pite» 
MtAro,...  and  even  to  the  farthest  (limits)  of  the  barbarian  (countries). 
Who  shall  mix  with  brcAmans  and  bhikshuSf  with  the  poor  and  with  the 
rich| — for  their  benefit  and  pleasure,  to  bring  them  unto  the  righteous* 
Aess  which  passeth  knowledge;  and  for  those  bound  in  the  fetters 
{of  sin)  this  new  bond  of  precious  knowledge  is  made  for  their 
final  emancipation  which  is  beyond  understanding :  and  among  the  terri- 
ble and  the  powerful  shall  they  be  mixed  both  here  and  in  foreign 
countries,  in  every  town,    and  among  all  the  kindred  ties  even  of 

brotherhood  and  sisterhood,  and  others every  where!  and  here 

also  having  penetrated,  for  there  b  religious  darkness  (?)  even  in  the 


Pareehatanajfd,  M<^<1i|f|r  IHT  ^J  Posterity— Yfsr^:  '  a  male  descendant.'  To 
this  it  added  in  the  CnOaek  yertion  apaHye  ^t[^^    *  offkpriog  male  or  female.' 

Anmvatasare,  either  ^H^jH?  *  yearly  j'  or  better  ^S|^r^t|«it  <  tball  uphold.* 

PikApajfisati  f^^lM(V^f)l  ^^  pcrbapt,  peUpojfUati  f^,  to  injure,  to  destroy. 

jr<Uaff,'ifcaeeAaf< ;  precision  will  no  longer  aUow  the  reading  formerly  adopted  of 
$a€ckati '  goes.'  In  its  stead  we  ha?e  a  choice  of  ^(f|fi|y  V^ir>  V^W)  ^  synony 
mous  as  '  shines,—'  prek6»h  kmrid,  illuminates :— or  of  ^r^fif,  ^p^  from  W^  to 
go,  to  approach  or  meet,  which  I  prefer  :  ^mit<^nd  ^Wf,  V^  and  e?U  recom- 
pease,  contrast  as  well  as  the  places  of  their  reward;  and  puddlajfesu  can  only  be 
explained  as  ^ir  WT^%W  *<^  ^^  mansions  of  the  put  bell— to  which  tbe  childless 
are  condemned,  and  which  Is  said  to  hare  a  most  abominable  stench. 

Pakaramhi  pdpe,  ^^x,  ^^"P>  ^PT  **<^> 

Dhammamajwnap4f  i|SB|^l|T:  *  ^7  drowning  in  dharma.'   ^ 

DJkomiM  iiUaid  ehayena,  ?Q^^^  ^^TT ;  dhammddhithdn&ya  ^^JfX^  abiding. 

Kamboeha,  &c.  for  these  places  see  observations  S4inp€na  ^jn  union. 

Apar4t&  bhaia  maffttu  ^^f^fJlT  I^STing  nothing  beyond,  ^^  barbarian  ^^ 
boundary. 

Apardgodk^a,  ^f^ldpl  restraint  of  passion. 

ApaUbodU^,  ^f^fK^Vi  ^^^  within  knowledge. 

PaHvddhtmdya  is  from  srfirWT^  repeated  opposition.  I  read  srfV|ff^|irrn 
for  re*arraagement,  substituted  ceremonial. 

Pofal^fe  cha  MMrtni  cha,  is  replaced  in  Cutttiek  (which  is  nearer  the  capital)  by 
kida chM  bdMU$u  eha  %J%^^f%^'^, 

AnubandhapaJdH,  ^nnff :  pre-eminent  knowledge. 

BhlkaresHf  Jsf^^kJX  worker  of  dread :  thairesu,  ^^  a  name  of  distinction  which 
is  commonly  found  in  P&U  books  written  iherOt  *  rcYcrend,  or  honorable.' 
OlodkoMstu,  from  ^^  the  loins  or  ^ft^  ^^*  breast  and  ^^  treasure  ? 

BA<MMm,MiM«yMM»^mt  «vf3l4ti|t. 

Ddnsfoific/^,  dhamiiutyut*  ^miW  charitable,  t|^^?gw  righteoai. 
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yery  metropolis  of  religion,  every  qoestioii  shall  be  asked  among  the 
charitable,  and  these  being  themselves  absorbed  in  r^hteousness,  shall 
become  ministers  of  the  ftuth  (?).  For  this  express  reason  is  this  religi- 
ons edict  promnlgi|(ted ;  for  evermore  let  my  people  pay  attention  thereto ! 

TVanslation  of  the  Sixth  Tablet. 

Thus  spake  Piyadasi  the  heaven-beloved  king! 

<^  Never  was  there  in  any  former  period  a  system  of  instniction,  ap- 
plicable to  every  season  and  to  every  action,  such  as  that  which  is  now 
established  by  me  I 

«  For  every  season,  for  behaviour  during  meals,  during  repose,  in  do- 
mestic relations,  in  the  nursery,  in  conversation,  in  general  deportment, 
and  on  the  bed  of  death,  every  where  instructors  (or  Pafiifedaheuy 
have  been  appointed: — accordingly  do  ye  (instmctors)  deliver  instrnc- 
tion  in  what  concemeth  my  people. 

**  And  every  where  in  what  concemeth  my  people  do  t  myself  perform 
whatsoever  with  my  mouth  I  enjoin  (unto  them);  whether  it  be  by  me 
(esteemed)  disagreeable  or  whether  agreeable.  Moreover  for  their 
better  welfare  among  them  an  awarder  of  punishment  is  duly  instal- 
led. On  this  account,  assembling  together  those  who  are  dwelling 
in  the  reputation  of  much  wisdom,  do  ye  meanwhile  instruct  them  as 
to  the  substance  of  what  is  hereby  ordained  by  me  for  all  circumstances 
and  for  all  seasons.     This  is  not  done  by  me  in  any  desire  for  the  col- 


Dkammanitd  tetivam.  i  am  quite  unable  to  gilt  the  tense  of  this  pasaage ;  miad 
fllfIX  night,  is  feminine  as  iyam,  and  adhiih4ne  ^fil^lft  i*  in  the  loeatiTe— 
hence  the  turn  I  have  adopted. 

Pathaviyamt  may  be  STV^  ^  ^  questioned. 

A'va  pataia  kapdf  and  6va  kapam,  I  hare  rendered  by  T^^T^ir  ^^ff<^  and 
^ff^j(  ^rvi  >^s  loD?  M  ^he  age  of  the  hills— or  simply  for  a  kalpa,  or  immense 
period^  The  long  d  in  ki^  inclined  the  pandit  to  understand  ^gqj  a  beneTolenoe— 
as  enduring  as  the  hills.    (See  last  tablet.) 

Notes  to  the  Sixth  Tablet. 
Patwedand,  TffnW\Wt  information  either  delivered  or  received  by  espionage?— 
pativedaka,  the  giver  of  or  agept  to  receive  the  same :  Instructor  is  the  more  probable. 
Td  eva  katanif  or  yd  kate^tat  and  ye  the  participles  should  agree  in  both  caaea. 
Bkutvamdna^same^  VfVRV^  eating,  ^^  quiet^quere  sleep  ? 

OrodAaaomAi— ^|l|XX^i(  in  the  secluded  apartment  or  sen&na  .'—implying  aa 
I  presume  conjugal  or  domestic  relations,  ox  see  another  explanation  oiDTered  in  the 
last  UUet. 

Oarbhdgdrdmhi,  nearly  of  the  same  import— ar  a|j^yj|y^  the  womb. 

Vydnetu  ^^T^^  ^^  going  up— or  in  articulo  mortis? 

Stud,  f^lTT  ^^*  ^'^  (9^  rather  participle)  is  avoided  in  the  Cutfeek  text  bv 
carrying  to  the  Imperative  eedoyaa/v.  The  other  hat  pativedetka  In  the  second  pers. 
plural,  imper.  mood. 

Mukhato  ^^if^  orally— froai  the  ttoutfa. 
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kcti<m  of  woridlj  gain,  bat  in  the  real  intention  that  the  benefit  of  my 
people  shall  be  eActed ;  whereof  moreover  this  is  the  root,  the  good 
iaimdatkm,  and  the  steady  repose  in  all  circumstances :  there  is  not  a 
more  efiectnal  mode  of  benefitting  all  mankind,  than  this  on  whidi  I 
bestow  mj  whole  labour. 

**  Bat  upon  how  many  living  beings  (I  will  pass  over  the  mention  of 
other  things)  do  I  confer  happiness  here : — ^hereafter  likewise  let  them 
hope  ardently  for  heaven  I  amen  I 

*'  For^this  reason  has  the  present  religious  edict  been  written : — May 
a  cndnre  for  evermore ;  and  so  may  my  sons  and  lAy  grandsons  and  my 
great-gnndsoDs  uphold  the  same  for  the  profit  of  all  the  world,  and  1ft- 
bour  therein  with  the  most  reverential  exertion." 

TVansloHoti  of  the  Sweuth  Tablet. 
The  heaven-beloved  king  Piyadabi  every  where  ardently  deaireth 
that  all  unbelievers  may  be  brought  to  repentance  and  peace  of  mind. 
He  is  anxious  that  every  diversity  of  opinion,  and  every  diversity  of 


DapakanHttndpdkam  ^^if  what  kindlet— or  ii  ^tangent  and  disagreeable  ?  satire : 
H|^  praise-geology— what  is  sweet. 

Vi^avd^(Cuttaek  itnion,  m  eoa)  Sanskrit  ^^, 

Miakiike—t€su  ..    reads  at  DkmtH,  mahdmattiu,  among  the  right-minded. 
Ach^fiko^etiifiifike,  the  awarder  of  ^(ifnv  death,  punishment. 
Fipufont— virid«eaji«,  f^fVl[TSJt  ITtftl  ^'^^  proceeding  from  wisdom. 
Anafniam^amuathi  are  here  seen  to  be  synonymous ;  ^linff^  order. 

Vasantam  liyiog  (sub.  fanam)  paritdffaf  and  par^ya  are  nearly  synonymous. 

Uddkinamhi^m  doubtful  word— ^i^]|f  a  wish  ? 

Athe  Menttirandjfa  from  ^f^  ^fifflW  collection  or  security  of  property  ? — more 

correct  in  the  other  idiom  MnHhmdya,  ^^ff\  calm  or  repose  in  a  religious  sense. 

CTsfdncm— only  explicable  by  the  other  text  tttihiMafn  or  ^^inrw  the  excellent 
abode ;  see  ud^OuiMinkL 

Parikvm&nd  akam,  or  ahakam  ^^  .this  is  the  first  time  I  have  met  with  the 
ftrst  personal  pronoun  nom.  sing. 

A'nai^j^  gaeeh^am,  seems  introduced  parenthetically  (others  I  wiU  not  approach) 
^«mJI<f4»""^^^  ^^  passage  is  doubtful. 

Idha  chandni,  \^S^9^\ fl|— things  connected  with  here,  probably  kim,  how  many, 

AgeiM — I  have  been  here  compelled  to  acknowledge  Mr.  Tuenour'b  more  correet 
interpretation— see  note  on  the  alphabet,    ^^^  chief. 

Notes  to  the  Seventh  Tablet, 
lekhati  is  written  tvoft  in  the  Oimar  copy,  by  mistake  ? 
Fosiyiiy  iri^  ^'^y  incline  or  desire,  7^, 

8th$famaM,  ^^n  religious  restraint :  at  Cuttaek,  ioekhaman,  ^^|f  righteous  ; 
|rom  ^IWf  «POw. 

Bhdta  mdki,  in?^[f|  qviet  of  conscienee,  purity  of  mind. 
VM>vaeka,  ^m^^  high  and  low— extremes. 
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passion  may  shine  fordi  blended  into  one  system,  and  be  oonspicaous  in' 
undistinguishing  charity  I  Unto  no  one  can  be  repentance  and  peace  of 
mind  until  he  hath  attained  supreme  knowledge,  perfect  £uth  which 
surmounteth  all  obstacles,  and  perpetual  assent 

Eighth  Tablet. 
In  ancient  times,  festivals  for  the  amusement  of  sovereigns  consisted 
of  gambling,  hunting  the  deer  (or  antelope)  and  other  exhilarating  plea« 
sures  of  the  same  nature.  But  the  heaven-beloved  king  Pitadasi 
having  attained  the  tenth  year  of  his  anointment,  for  the  happiness  of 
the  wise  by  him  hath  a  festival  of  religion  (been  substituted) : — and  this 
same  consisteth  in  visits  to  brahmans  and  sramans,  and  in  almsgivings 
and  in  visits  to  the  reverend  and  aged;  and  the  liberal  distribution  of 
goAd,  the  contemplation  of  the  universe  and  its  inhabitants,  obeying  the 
precepts  of  religion,  and  setting  religion  before  all  other  things,  are  the 
expedients  (he  employs  for  amusement)  and  these  will  become  an  enjoy- 
ment without  alloy  to  the  heaven-beloved  king  Piyadasi  in  another 
existence. 


Chkando,  ||^:  opinSon :  iTpn*  paasion,  taste. 

Bkadaamf  of  one  ooantry,  or  ^qrrw  of  One  kind,  but  snefa  a  word  does  not  eiist. 

Vidala  fCuttaekj  fV^[ir  expnDded—vtffu/e  (Ghmar)  is  doubtful  in  the  second  •jUslHe. 

Kaiam  haidt — 'AdH^I,  supreme  wisdom. 

Da^habhoHt   7911  f^  great  faith  or  devotion  ;  l^rwit,  mf^^  that  transports* 

Ificha,  fiffEj  always — The  Cuttaek  version  omits  the  two  foregoing  qualiflcations, 
and  retains  only  bdihamf  if  j ^  assent. 

Notes  to  the  Eighth  Tablet. 

BdjAno  vikArajfAtd,  the  plural  r^diw  seems  here  to  be  joined  by  samis  vrith 
flr^^  ^niT:  although  contrary  I  believe  to  rule,  to  express  that  sueh  amuacments 
-were  common  to  all  rl^ as :— the  Cuitaek  text  has  the  sinjpilar  noun. 

NepakOf  I  have  translated  gambling,  from  s^^Q  waste,  SQT^^ ;  but  perhaps  it 
should  be  adjectively  applied  as  extravagant  or  destructive,  to  hunting. 

Eiamagavyd,  from^^*  a  deer  ?  iQf]|^x  (properly  lif^n^f  ^'^  ^^®  feminine,  for  tha 
Cuttaek  text  is  right  in  using  wMgaviyam  in  the  neuter)  the  chase. 

AbhiramtUiMt  pleasureable  :->also,  abhiramini  for  ^flf^lQlfTf ;    'i^"'*  f*'^^» 

^^^'^^^  H^*>  ^^^  '^  should  be  carried  on. 
AbhiiUo  lan/o, — in  Sanskrit  ^i|  being :  as  the  ablative  absolute. 

Thairdnam'Vadhdnam,  here  we  have  the  parallel  to  the  P&li  thero  in  V^nff  ^S^« 
Htroiuiiipa/iDtifMnO'SffTff^nfPi'y  repaying  with  interest. 

Dhiumma  paHputaf  iff^inf  placing  before  all  else. 
TadopajfUf  HfWVm  means,  expedient  for  this. 

Abkt^aratit  pleasure  without  fear,  is  replaced  in  the  Cuttaek  text  with  MSrimm 
imply  enjoyment. 
Bhige  attfitf  in  another  npf^  fortune,  or  lif6. 
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Nmth  TahhU 

Thus  spake  king  Pitadasi  beloved  of  the  godsf 

«  Each  indiTidoal  aeeketh  his  own  happiness  in  a  diversity  of  ways : 
in  the  bonds  of  affectiony — ^in  marriage^  or  othervrise,— in  the  rearing 
of  olbpring, — ^in  foreign  ^travel: — ^in  these  and  other  similar  objects 
doth  man  provide  happiness  of  every  degree.  But  there  is  great  ruina- 
tion, excessive  and  of  all  kinds,  when  (a  man)  maketh  worldly  objects  his 
happiness*  On  the  contrary  this  is  what  is  to  be  done, — (^for  most  cer- 
tainly that  species  of  happiness  is  a  fruitless  happiness,) — ^to  obtain  the 
h^piness  which  yieldeth  plentiful  fruit,  even  the  happiness  ^  virtue ; 
•that  is  to  say ; — kindness  to  dependants,  reverence  to  spiritual  teachers 
are  proper; humanity  to  animals  is  proper:  almsgriving  to  brahmans  and 
sramans  is  proper  :^-all  these  acts  and  others  of  the  same  kind  are  to  be 
rightly  denominated  the  happiness  of  virtue ! 

<<  By  £^her,  and  by  son,  and  by  brother :  by  master  (and  by  servant) 
it  is  proper  that  these  things  should  be  entitled  happiness.  And  further 
for  the  complete  attainment  of  this  object  secret  charity  is  most  suitable: 
yea  there  is  no  alms  and  no  \o\ . ag  kindness  comparable  with  the  ahns 
of  religion  and  the  loving  kindness  of  religion,  which  ought  verily  to  be 

NotM  to  the  Ninth  Tablet. 

^'A«.— Whether  by  miatalce  or  otherwise,  the  Cuitaek  text  hai  kaMd  the  modera 
BindnstiDi  verb. 

AtiajoHO,  i^xip  sifif :  each  man  retpectweljft  properly  lifTHTV  'or  himself. 

Uchd'caehamy  see  last  ediet— of  high  or  low  degree. 

il'6ddAas<  eee,  or  d(adto<,  from  ^rW^:  bonds  of  affection,  or  ornament,  whSeli 
latter  will  perhaps  contrast  better  with  the  other  objeots. 

ilsdAa-etedAesK,  f^HTT^  marria|[e,  ^fi^|^  the  opposite  state. 

PuiaWthtm^  jl^^m  aeciaisition  of  %  non—^^^x^  foreign  residence. 

Mahdd6^,  l^^i  destmetion,  calamity. 

Charadaiham,  ^\\i{  iYH^  happiness  in  things  of  ordinary  ocenrrenee. 

Ta^katafi^ttmeva^  fpeg^'^^  Id  Sanslcrit  this  member  of  a  proposition  eomet 
before  the  ezplanation  of  its  nature. 
A*yata,  ^mH  long,  diifnse — the  nouns  are  here  put  in  the  loeatiTe  ease  without 

apparent  reason  t  etatkartavjfam  mahaphaU  mangaU,  &c.  this  is  to  be  done  in  (or  to 
obtain)  proiiuble  happiness. 
Bhaiakamhi,  lf1fl(  the  hired  labourer. 

ApachiH,  ^qf^ffir  ''©"^^^P*  isluUtion. 

$9dmika,  nndmdM,  i^rrfsnT  '^  maeter,  lor4--as  a  contrast  I  have  inserted  UUaeht, 

•enrant,  to  ftll  a  space  of  3  letters. 
Pdwatem,  ^^pf  eoneealed,  eovered. 

Sukadaifenn  natikena,  ^^  ^jj  i|  Hifif^if ;— •qpdygwa  maybe  Mmpastionate.' 

UehddftapjfU,  mmfd^Tf  elevated,  purified,  manifested  ?  if 9||]%  TVT^  c^^tire  fnlftl* 

aent }  or  it  may  be  read  ramaiamkit  l^J^  or  x^  agreeable  ;  or  Tfrai^  of  this  mind. 
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upheld  alike  by  the  firiend>  by  the  good-hearted,  by  Vimtman  and  neigh- 
bour, in  the  entire  fulfilment  of  pleasing  duties. 

**  This  is  what  is  to  be  done :  this  is  what  is  good*  With  these  things 
let  each  man  propitiate  heaven.  And  how  much  ought  (not)  to.  be 
done  in-order  to  the  propitiation  of  heaven  ?" 

Translation  of  the  Tenth  Tablet. 

The  heaven-beloved  king  Pitadasi  doth  not  deem  that  glory  and 
reputation  (are)  the  things  of  chief  importance ;  on  the  contrary  (only  for 
the  prevention  of  sin  ?)  and  for  enforcing  conformity  am<mg  a  people 
praise-worthy  for  following  the  four  rules  of  virtue,  and  pious,  doth  the 
heaven-beloved  king  Piyadasi  desire  glory  and  reputation  in  this  world ; 
and  whatsoever  the  heaven-beloved  king  Pitadasi  chiefly  displayeth 
heroism  in  obtaining,  that  is  all  (connected  with)  the  other  world. 

For  in  every  thing  connected  with  his  immortality  there  is  as  regards 
mortal  things  in  general  discredit.  (?)  Let  this  be  discriminated  with 
encouragement  or  with  abandonment,  with  honour  or  with  the  most 
respectful  force,  and  every  difficulty  connected  with  futurity  shall  with 
equal  reverence  be  vanquished. 


KaehoMf  ig^  to  be  done— diatingoished  from  hatavifam  what  ouflit  to  bo 
done? 

Swagdridhi,  (?  A)  seems  used  sabstantiTcly :  AcdcAona-tiU,  5ce.  may  be  read  as 
Wffpr  ^irni^^fr^T  ^WT  ^TTTHT:^'"^  ^^'  ^  (^ff^J  ^^  ^^^  oogbt  tUs  to  bo 
done,  as  the  propitiation  of  heaven  ? — 

Some  passages  in  the  Cattacic  text  differ  from  the  other,  but  they  art  too  mmch 
mntilatod  to  be  separately  interpreted. 

Notes  to  the  Tenth  Tablet. 
ifoAdM vdhi,  either  if^T^  ^' great  importance  or  |j^imi«  groat  praise. 
7aid|pfaiio-do-yA4ya,  &e.  the  whole  of  this  fwssage  is  uninteUigible  withool 
alteratioa-the  pandit  roads  ViNrgVinrVin  '^W^ln  ^llftWHt 
Mtuk49e''^paraiikaif€  misunderstood  fn  the  piUar  ediot  Mdak^f,  pereHkiyt. 
Apuniiam,  apakiHt   ^^,  ^^^fKy  disgraee,  vice, 
Aptg^etAmioe,  ^qqt,|V^  *^  c*^**  f^m  "q^^j^  on  ateoant  of  immortality? 
Vedakena,  vi|;aae»a,  admit  of  two  interpretations  either  ^n^j^n  qi^ijn  by  tho 

minister  andby  the  people,  oni^^il  by  separating  and  w^jfitn  by  lOiandonment, 
1.  e.  by  diserimination. 

IMardnhi  and  dukarmiu,  I  ean  only  explain  by  deriving  the  flrst  from  ^  to  fear, 
*^^^*  TIHFW^  ^^  the  seeond  from    ^n||«f|  labour  stre«iupttsly,  the  wholo 

passage  U  diffieolt,  and  Actercafa  is  not  properly  a  Ttrbr-it  should  bt  liukwmn 
kurvaiUu,  Pali,  kertnUu. 
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Eleventh  Tablet. 

Thus  spake  Pitadasi  the  king  beloved  of  the  gods  I — ^There  it  no 
each  cbaritj  as  the  charity  which  springeth  from  virtue  I— -(which  is) 
the  intimate  knowledge  of  virtue,  the  inheritance  of  virtue,  the  close  union 
with  virtue  I  And  in  these  maxims  is  it  manifested :  *'  kindness  towards 
servants  and  hireling^ ;  towards  mother  and  father  dutiful  service  is 
proper ;— towards  a  friend's  ofbpring,  to  kindred  in  general,  to  brah- 
mAns  and  sramans,  almsgiving  is  proper :  avoiding  the  destruction  of 
animal  life  is  proper/'  And  this  (saying)  should  be  equally  repeated  by 
fiJAasr  and  by  son,  by  brother  and  friend's  son,  (  ?)  by  the  hireling  and 
even  so  by  neighbours  in  general ! 

This  is  excellent — and  this  is  what  ought  to  be  done  I 
.    And  whoso  doeth  thus,  is  blessed  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  world: 
and  in  the  next  world  endless  moral  merit  resulteth  from  such  religious 
charity. 

Twelfth  Tablet. 

The  heaven-beloved  king  Pitadasi  propitiateth  all  unbelievers, 
both  of  the  ascetic  and  of  the  domestic  classes  ;  by  charitable  offerings 
and  by  every  species  of  puja  doth  he  (strive  to)  propitiate  them.  Not 
that  the  beloved  of  the  gods  deemeth  offerings  or  prayers  to  be  of  the 
same  (value)  with  true  glorv.    The  promotion  of  his  own   salvation 

promotedi  in  many  ways,  the  salvation  of  all  unbelievers of  which 

indeed  this  is  the  root,  and  the  whole  substance. 

Notes  to  the  Eleventh  Tablet. 
Sonatavo,  ij^p(l   intimate  knowledge— or  H^TW  <^lo97  ' 
SamtibhdgOf  ^f%lfpi:  inheritance,  or  the  due  distribution  of  religioui  duties  ? 
SambandhOf  ^M(TKet  P^'op^rty,  union,  friendship. 

Vaiavyam,  perhaps  ^f8n<}  to  be  performed,  from  ^rff  rather  than  WH^  to  be 
•poken. 

Naiik&Mm  if  the  d  were  long  it  might  be  ^|im|ij|  pandits. 

Bhtttaka,  ^jfm  a  hired  labourer. 

Sampuiipaii^  the  original  has  the  m  -written  with  a  stroke  beneath  apparently  to 
serve  as  the  vj/m^an  of  the  Sanskrit :— it  must  have  been  Written  by  mistake  in  lieu 
of  the  amuwartL, 

Notes  to  the  Twelfth  Tablet. 
Pujaysti^  nfwf^  propitiates  by  puja. 

Pisaniini  povajUAM^ghariiidnit  3(f^f9|?nw  ascetics  those  who  have  entirely  oon- 
quered  their  passiont— jj^f^nr  grihUt  or  laity,  possessing  homes  and  famillw.   It 

win  be  remarked  that  the  aoCusaHre  caie  plural  It  made  to  t^irmfoate  la  dflri  iMtead 
of  da. 


.    I 
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Again,  the  propitiation  of  the  converted  heretic,  and  the  reproof 
of  the  unconverted  heretic  must  not  he  (effected)  hy  harsh  treatment : 
hut  let  those  who  enter  into  discussion  (conciliate  them)  hy 
restraint  of  their  own  passions,  and  hy  their  mild  address.  By  such  and 
such  conciliatory  demeanour  shall  even  the  unconverted  heretics  be 
propitiated.  And  such  conduct  increaseth  the  number  of  converted 
heretics,  while  it  disposeth  of  the  unconverted  heretic,  and  effecteth  a 
revolution  of  ojMnion  in  him.  And  (he)  encourageth  the  converted 
heretic,  while  he  disposeth  completely  of  the  unconverted  heretic,  whoso* 
ever  propitiateth  the  converted  heretic,  or  reproveth  the  unconverted 
heretic,  hy  the  pecuniary  support  of  the  converted  heretic.  Moreover 
we  thus  stimulate  materially  the  converted  heretic  And  whoso,  again, 
doth  so,  he  purifieth  in  the  most  effectual  manner  the  heretic ;  and 
of  himself  such  an  act  is  his  very  breath,  and  his  well-being. 

Moreover  <  hear  ye  the  religion  of  the  faithful  and  attend  thereto  \ 
even  such  is  the  desire,  the  act,  the  l^ope  of  the  beloved  of  the  gods, 
that  all  unbelievers  may  speedily  be  purified,  and  brought  unto  con- 
tentment speedily. 

Furthermore  from  place  to  place  this  most  gracious  sentiment  should 
be  repeated : — 

S6ra  vadH^  W\X  cAsencCf  marrow,  excellence— ^f%^  increase.  I  have  been  forced 
to  translate  this  by  periphrasis  as  salvation  :  perhaps  it  should  be  taken  with  Ht'ii — 
fAtii  tara  being  a  common  expression,  but  the  second  time  it  occurs  without  it. 

Aptapdtanda,  ^f^;  aptus,  apt,  gained,  obtained. 

Oarahd,  ip||  abuse,  censure:  the  sentence  beyond  is  incomplete. 

Afakarai^mki,  ms|48^W  ^^o™  HVKW  treating  with  respect  or  doing  well— rftth«r 

than  ffn^i^^^  putting  away. 

LdpakA,  disputants?  ^rqto  contradict,  dispute,  speak — ^the  verb  for  tliis  is  wanting. 

Tama^amAi,— ifnif  desires,  libidinous  ?  ifn  dark :  better  tarn  matamkit  of  this  mind. 

Chhanaii,  ^^fw  uncording  to  the  pandit  signifies  praises,  gives  pleasure  to,^ 
in  the  dictionary  '  injures,  kiUs,*  or  ff^^tfir  diminishes  ;  ^aroAa/i,  ^(^i*  blames. 
So,  the  nominative  pronoun  is  omitted. 

ApakaroHt  undoes,  puts  to  a  distance— this  verb  governs  a  genitive. 

Bkataydt  iTiilT  ^1  ^^^  hirt^  or  pecuniary  employment. 

Dipagfema,  we  stimulate,  ^m  kindle. 

Manaman^ata—^^iSij^  obedient,  faithful. 

SunUa  /  J^WH  ^«Mwg,  or  jjWTT  ZJ^S^RT  ^**''  y*  ^^^  ^^^T- 

Patannata,  ^^IT^:  ^^***  (^"^  '''°°*)  K'^^c. 

Sma  vdyuti—l  can  only  vender  this,  by  ^^^rm  xfk  ^^"^  ffdgiti^tbia  is  the 
whole  story. 

Pujetajfdiut  TUfTft^^  ^^^  ^*  propitiated,  OfdntUj  In  the  plural,  ii  rtqwred.) 

Tasa  ehevdno,—ta$ya  cha  ev4  d«Oi  ^fTif:  vital  breatb. 

AtUf  seems  used  for  the  verb  ^w^  iontyr^t  it  may  be  ^q  instantly. 


f 
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"  The  beloved  of  the  goda  doth  not  esteem  either  charitable  offering 
tv  paja,  as  eomparable  with  true  glory.  The  increase  of  blessing  to 
himself  is  of  as  mnch  (importance)  to  all  unbelievers ." 

For  this  purpose  have  been  spread  abroad  ministers  of  religioni 
tninisters  possessing  fDrtitnde  of  mind,  and  practisers  of  every  virtue*  : 
may  the  various  cong^regations  co-operate  (with  them)  for  the  accom- 
p&hment  therefore.  For  the  increase  of  converts  is  indeed  the  lustre 
ci  religion. 

thirteenth  Tablet. 

,. Whose  equality,  and  exertion  towards  that  object,  exceeding  ac* 

Civity,  judicious  conduct afterwards  in  the  KaUnga  provinoes  not  to 

be  obtained  by  wealth the  decline  of  religion,  murder  and  death,  and 

unrestrained  license  of  mankind ;  when  flourished  the  (precious  maxims) 
of  Dtfvanomjtnyo,  comprising  the  essence  of  learning  and  of  science  :^- 
dutiful  service  to  mother  and  father ;  dutiful  service  to  spiritual  teachers ; 
the  love  of  friend  and  child ;  (charity)  to  kinsfolk^  to  servants  (tQ  brah« 
mans  and  sramans,  &c.  which)  cleanse  away  the  calamities  of  generations ; 
further  also  in  these  things  unceasing  perseverance  is  fame.  There  is 
net  in  either  class  of  the  heretics  of  men,  not,  so  to  say,  a  procedure 

marked  by  such  grace, nor  so  glorious  nor  friendly,  nor  even  so 

extremely  liberal  as  Devdnampiyo^e  injunction  for  the  non-injury,  and 

content  of  living  creatures   and  the  Greek    king    besides, 

by  whom  the  kings  of  Egypt  ProLEMAtos  and  ANf  looyos  (?)  and 

Maoas,  hroth  here  and  in  foreign  (countries)  ;  every  where  the 

religious  ordinances  of  Devdnampiyo  effect  conversion,  wherever 
■  '  ■    11       .1  ■       .    ■  I  ,,  ^ 

Techa^  Uai\itT,  ^fif  '  and  tbis.* 

lekhA  ^^^If^X^^'^if^'mimm  wit^,    act,   hope?  perhaps   the  last  word 
should  be  «aw. 

Jiha^ha,  l^^fortitfide  of  mind— whence  fAotro  or  ihtro, 

*  Or  at  in  the  openiag  remarks,  three  grades  of  ministers,  dlhamma  mahimMM^ 
iluajha  (or  thero)  maHmai6Mt  and  vividha  kamUt^i,  swbordi$Mt€  or  workkt^  a0€Hti. 

Notee  to  the  Thirteenth  Tablet 

Pa$amaiA,  &e.    These  words  are  all  Sanskrit,  ^HWIf T  IRfWHT  WB^H^T 
«4iM^HI*.   *aA  they  all  apply  enlogistleally  to  fflM,ioAoi«;  but  the  name  of  the 
party  thus  praised  is  unfortunately  erased. 

Aihmaiadhetu  ^^l|^«^  not  acquired  or  aequirable  by  wealth  ;  an  epithet  prov* 
inf  that  the  *  Callngtt  ora  maritime'  were  in  those  days  rich  and  populous. 
Dkammmfipo  ^m  waste,  destruction  of  religion  ? 

Apmadhm;  m^  carrier  of  a  burthen,  that  ii  being  under  restraint?  apmihm,  aoa* 
endurance. 

IMhs  ^^  to  be  powerlVil  or  large?— or  better  tadhe. 
dehhMa  ^nfm  P^^^  ^SfF^T^j?—  the  rest  Is  gone. 
St  L 
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^J  go ; oonquest  is  <ti  every  deemption :  but  fturther  tbe  oonqueBt 

which  brn^neth  joj  vfimgmg  from  pleasant  emotions,  beoomellL  joj  it* 
self;  the  yictory  of  virtaeis  happiness :  the  victory  of  happiness  is  not  to 
be  overcome.  That  which  essentially  possesses  a  pledge  of  hap|MnesSy— 
such  victory  is  desired  in  things  of  this  world  and  things  of  the  next 
world  I 

And  (this  place)  b  named  the  white  ilxphakt  conferring  pleasure 
on  aU  the  world. 

FourteefUh  Tablet. 

This  religious  e^ct  is  caused  to  be  written  by  the  heaven-beloved 
king  PiYDASi.  It  is  (partly)  (written)  with  abridgment ;  it  is  (partly) 
with  ordinary  extent ;  and  it  is  (partly)  with  amplification :  not  inco« 
herent  (or  disjointed)  but  throughout  continuous  (and  united)  it  is 
powerful  in  overcoming  the  wise  ;  and  it  Js  much  written  and  caused  to 
be  writteni  yet  it  i3  always  but  the  same  thing  repeated  over  and  over 
again.  For  the  persuasive  eloquence  which  is  lavished  on  each  sepa« 
rate  subject  shall  man  the  rather  render  obedience  thereunto ! 

Furthermore,  at  one  time  even  unto  the  conclusion  is  this  written, 
incomparable  in  manner,  and  conformable  with  the  copy,  by  Rbl  achbpo 
the  scribe  and  pandit. 


Tom  rqfa,  tee  opening  remarkf . 

jpiHraiotdhdkdil\lf^(;X9  \KVn|:  for  want  of  n  bett«r  iatorpretnUon  I 
Mant  this  syllable  more  thnn  once  repeated  any  stand  for  wMmgaiam,  conusonlf 
written  H,  in  Sanskrit  Manuscripts. 
Sdioratake,  if ^  g^lU<^<i  conferring  permanent  happiness,  ^f^  a  pledge. 

Swetahoiti,  written,  patti  on  the  doth  eopy  :~also  pavA  toka,  which  I  correet  to 
Mtw  by  the  addition  of  a  stroke  to  the  jH~the  p,  A,  and  $  are  frequently  mistaken 
Inter  se  by  the  transcriber. 

Notes  to  the  Fourteenth  Tahlet. 

SanlMeffa  atii^f^^^^^^fS^-  ^^  P^  grammar,  page  133,  fitibbnm  ffdmtm, 
east  of  the  tlDage,  for  this  use  of  the  9rd  ease. 

Majhamena,  lt(^f^  middle,  mean  i  vitliteMi  ff«|f  spread. 

Niveyevaw^  eomponnded  n  and  ^fir^  divided  into  syUogiems? 

PaviUa  or  siiMto,  on  rocks,  or  every  where,  iff^  derised,  attempted,  in  eontaet 

with. 
LOihi^pAyucm,  forpcyifAm,  resembles  the  inieetioa  stiU  retained,  jMfcytf,  finding. 

Punepamavatam,  ^i  3^lf  done  again  and  again. 

M6dk4arU63fa,  mwfi'HT  sweetness,  figarattf ely. 

Atamdiam,  If^^^  to  the  condnsion. 

SoeMdyo  ilcdrmMJieAa,  ^^^  ^1^^  ^"^  "^  ^^  *  shadow  or  eopy  ? 

Fw4Uk€nm,  thef^shonldbe  l#;  it  nay  be  ^^^j^^^^^ii  by  oatoftlM 
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RBUAEKSy  On  thejirti  Mci* 

The  imdentandiiig  of  the  opening  sentence  of  this  edict  baffled  me 
ler  a  long  time  because  of  the  sqperation  of  the  word  kanehi  by  the 
terminatioa  of  the  first  line— MUbena^am  chijwam  was  the  obvious  and 
unintelligible  reading ;  for  it  must  be  remarked  that  throughout  the 
Gimar  and  CuUack  inscriptions  the  words  are  all  run  into  one  another^ 
Sanskrit  fiuhioo,  and  we  are  deprived  of  the  material  help  a&irded  bjr 
tlieir  s^[Mraiion  on  the  Dslhi  pillars. 

There  is  also  more  uncertainty  in  the  value  of  many  of  the  letters 
particnlariy  the  vowels,  in  this  than  in  many  of  the  following  edicts ; 
probably  from  its  being  at  the  top  it  was  more  exposed  to  the  weather 
and  less  aooessible  to  the  copyist.  I  cannot  therefore  be  satisfied  with 
my  tnioslaiion  until  I  get  a  facsimile. 

It  seems  to  have  berai  a  c<Hnmon  practice  with  Buddhist  kings  to 
commence  their  reign  by  proclaiming  a  prohibition  of  the  destruction 
of  animal  life.  Thus  in  the  second  taranga  of  the  RCja  Tarangini 
the  following  account  of  the  first  act  of  Mbgha  viuAKA*,  a  Buddhist 
sovereign  of  Kashmir  of  &e  third  or  fourth  century : 

wiJif^TTinf^w^  iN  ^Tvfw^rfrir 

«'  At  the  thoe  of  (Msohavahana*s)  coronation,  hit  minittert  by  hit  eem- 
Band  iounded  the  drwn  in  all  plaeei  for  the  prohibition  of  slaying. 

*'  The  kining  of  living  beings  being  restrained  by  the  prosperous  king,  his 
mSttlsters  obliged  (the  people)  to  retort  to  tinlett  oecnpationt  according  to  their 
several  meant. 

«•  In  bit  reign,  who  equalled  Jina  (Buddha)  the  tnccetifnl  opponent  of  Ka'ma 
an  animal  for  tacrifice  wat  made  (in  effigy)  of  cakes  and  clarified  batter.*' 

The  expression  skdchd  samaja  sddhumatdy  might  almost  be  inter« 
preted,  *  the  worship  of  onb  is  wholesome  for  the  congregation  ;'  but  it 
is  ramarkable  that  throughout  the  document  there  is  no  mention  of  the 
deity,  or  any  object  of  direct  worship.     The  sacred  jdhamma^  *  virtue^' 

•  This  name  reminds  us  forcibly  of  the  epithet  of  AiaA  raja  at  KhandgiH  .— 
I  find  no  aeconnt  given  of  its  origin,  but  the  pandit  tnppotet  it  may  have  been 
a  tflle  obtained  tnm  his  inv«rion  ef  Csjfkm,  to  which  itland  (being  befriended  by 
Tabvva)  the  Ctahmir  nga  wis  S0BVS|red  wilhoat  ^nohing  the  water. 
2  L  2 
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or  <  the  law*  ia  held  forth  as  the  great  rale  of  oondact,  and  future  happi« 
ness  or  punishment  are  inculcated  as  the  motiyes,  but  neither  Buddha, 
nor  any  member  of  the  Hindu  pantheon  is  introduced  by  name  or 
allusion,  I  dare  not  imagine  that  by  the  expression — raja  asii  pUuj  it 
is  intended  that  the  rjja  was  a  deified  object,  to  whom  alone  reverence 
(ekdrch&J  was  to  be  paid. 

On  turning  to  the  infallible  Hka  upon  our  inscriptions  afforded  by 
Mr.  Turnour's  admirable  Mahawansoy  we  find  a  circumstance  recorded 
which  may  help  us  materially  to  undei-stand  the  obscure  passage  relat- 
ing to  the  mahdnaso  or  kitchen.  It  seems  that  Asoka  followed  for 
three  years  the  example  of  hb  father  in  bestowing  food  daily  on  sixty 
thousand  brahmans.  On  the  change  of  his  faith  the  brahmans  were 
discharged,  but  an  equal  number  of  Buddhist  prints  were  maintained  in 
their  stead,  and  their  food  doubtless  was  of  a  more  simple  and  harmless 
nature. 

Tato  r^4  poianno  io  digumna  dine  dine 
Bhikkku  Mtthi  »aha»9dni  anupubbenupafthahi. 
Titthiy^nan  iuhMwdman  nikkai4hiwina  wttki  to, 
6at^ki  bhiiku  $ahat96ni  ghare  nicehcmAbh<ijayi. 

*  Thereftfter  this  king  increasing  the  number  from  day  to  day  gave  almi  to 
aizty  thoDsand  Buddhist  priests  aa  formerly  (to  the  brahmans).  Hafing  dia- 
miaaed  the  sixty  thousand  heretics,  he  constantly  maintained  in  ki»  paUtee  aixty 
thousand  Buddhiat  priests.' 

[For  remarks  on  the  second  tablet  see  the  February  number.] 

Remarks  on  the  Third  Tablet. 
Nothing  in  this  edict  calls  for  particular  notice.  The  term  vijite 
conquered  country  is,  as  in  the  second  edict,  applied  to  Surdehtra — not 
to  Cuttack,  The  appointment  of  an  anueayanam  or  feast  of  repentance, 
every  five  years,  is  unknown  I  believe  to  the  religionists  of  either  deno- 
mination nowadays;  though  its  efficacy  in  removing  sin  is  acknowledged 
by  Manu. 

'  By  confession,  by  penitence,  by  fasting,  by  reading  the  sacred  texts,  the 
sinner  ia  abaolved  from  hia  sins,  also  by  almsgiving,  and  by  restraint  of  the 
paasions.' 

Did  not  the  two  texts  agree,  it  would  be  preferable  te  read  anuedsa" 
tumiy  a  pubUc  promulgation  of  th'*  sacred  maxims  every  five  years, 
otherwise  it  does  not  well  appear  why  their  specification  should  here  be 
introduced*  Of  the  maxims  themselves  it  is  also  worthy  of  notice  that 
they  are  not  comformable  to  any  particular  creed — ^they  oomprehend 
neither  the  eight  mArgae  (ways) ;  not  the  four  ea^^  (truths)  of  the 
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;  nor  yet  the  five  great  8acrunents*»  nor  the  four  domestic 
ncramentft  of  MsNuf  • 

They  are  all  however  frequently  alluded  to  as  good  acts,  and  the 
brahmans  do  not  yield  to  their  rivals  in  applauding  either  humapity  to 
^ntmf^l«j  or  charity  to  one's  ndghbour. 

The  word  parudpiyuto  seems  derived  firom  parishatf  an  assembly^ 
S.  '^rfcran  the  president  of  the  assembly* — ^It  would  seem  that  names 
had  not  been  assigned  to  the  g^rades  of  priesthood  by  the  use  of  this  and 
other  general  terms  mahdmdtdf  &c.  throughout  the  inscription,  or  that 
it  applied  to  no  particular  sect 

Remarks  on  the  Fourth  Tablet, 
The  publication  *  by  beat  of  drum'  here  alluded  to  may  reasonably 
be  supposed  to  be  the  very  one  recorded  in  the  Ceylonese  annals  as 
having  taken  place  on  Asoka's  hearing  of  the   construction  of  the 
various  vih&ras  throughout  his  kingdom ; — [^Mahawanso.  Epit.  p.  37.^ 
Lekh0  tuiwdf  mak&rdji,  mehdiefiddki  wikJkamo, 
Kdtu,  k6mo  iaiinyewa  $abbd  rAma  mmAdmahah, 
Purehherin  ehardpdri  **  eatlame  diwate  ito 
Sdbh^rdmamaho  hofu  Mhba  deiesu  ekadd." 
Vqiane  ynjane  dentu  Mahaldnam  mahitaU, 
Karoniu  gdrndrdrndnan  magpdnancha  wbhiuanan, 
Wihdresu  eha  tabbe$u  bhiiku  iangkatte  »ebbaihd, 
Makdddndni,  wmtlentn  yuikd  kdlant  yathd  balan^ 
JHpamdld  pupphamdla  lankdre  eha  takin  tahin, 
Turi^ehi  cha  iabbehi  vpahdrun  anekadhd, 
Upoiathangd  ndddya  iabbt  dhamman  tunaniu  eha, 
Pujdwuite  nekecha  karoutu  tadah^  picha, 
"  Hsriog  heard  these  dispatches  read,  the  glorious,  the  snperlatively-gifted,  the 
Tictorions  soTereign  haying  resolved  on  having  a*great  festival  of  offerings  at  all 
the  temples  at  the  same  moment  caused  to  be  published  bj  beat  of  drum  through 
the  capital ;   *  On  the  seventh  day  from  hence  throughout  all  the  kingdoms  in  the 
empire  let  there  be  a  great  festival  of  offerings  held  on  the  same  day.    Through* 
out  the  empire  at  the  distance  of  each  yojana  let  there  be  great  offerings  be- 
stowed.   Let  there  be  decorating  of  the  roads  to  villages  as  well  as  temples.    In 
all  the  vihiires  let  Almsgiving  to  the  priesthood  be  kept  up  in  every  respect,  as 
long  as  practicable,  and  liberally  as  means  will  allow. 

"  At  those  plaoes  decorated  with  festoons  of  lamps  and  garlands  of  flowers  in 
various  ways  and  Joyous  with  every  description  of  music,  let  a  grtat  preee»9ion 
be  eelebrated,  and  let  all  persons  duly  prepared  by  a  life  of  righteousness,  listen 
to  the  dootrinM  of  the  faith,  and  let  innnmenUe  offerings  be  made  on  that  day.'  '* 

reading  the  Veda,  saerifloe,  of  the  koma,  hospitalit/,  offering  to  manes,  &c.  grace 
at  meals  (libation  to  the  gods).    Atnere  eoeka, 

t  The  domastio  saeraneats  differ  ealy  ia  the  omlstlon  of  the  Aoma.  Mawu 
Chap.  II.  86. 
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Tbe  amfaiguottB  tenns  (leaded  to  in  the  notes)  mwtmna  d&pmUU 
hatsi  dapandi — ^may  be  the  titles  of  some  particular  dtteovnet  of 
BoDDHA,  *  the  mirror  of  gnet  and  ^  the  mirror  of  bilanty'— Ibr  we 
find  the  next  expression  agikhamdMtni  (though  it  should  be  in  the  sin- 
gular  rather  than  the  plural)  is  explained  by  Mr.  TonMovR  to  be  the 
pirable  of  the  ^  lull  of  fire»"— -a  celebrated  disoonrse  of  Buddho, 
whidi  had  special  efflBct  in  the  conTersion  of  distnit  nations:  ^ns  is 
the  Mahawaiuo: 

QmUwi  pmradck^  tkiri  fimtM  DkmmmmrmkkkU6 
AggiikkMdMpumAmiuttdm  kmthetwA  j€mawM^Ug6. 
So  iattaiita  »ahat$6»  pdnd  tathA  iamdgaii 
Dhamm^mdtd  fmapa^Sai  dkmmm&dhmmment  k6wid6, 
FurU&»Am  iMhtawmeka,  iit^p^ckti  tatodkikd, 
Kkmitiy6nAm  JtMjfhpn  nUtkktamUwdnMpa^kqfum, 
*  The  tb^ro  y^oako  Dhaiiiiarakkbito  repairiBa  ^  (be  Jpgrmttmim  ooaatrf 
ia  tbe  midst  of  the  populace  preached  the  "  aggikkkmtd^puman**  discourse  (of 
BuDDBo).    This  (disciple),  who  thorowghly  understood  bow  to  discriminate  true 
from  false  doctrines,  poured  out  to  the  serenty  thousand  who  had  assembled 
before  him  the  delicious  (draught  of  the)  true  faith.     A  thousand  males  and  a 
still  greater  numher  of  females,  descendants  exclusively  of  khathiya  families, 
polled  by  their  unreligious  ardor,  entered  into  the  priesthood.' 

Bemarkt  on  the  Fifth  Edict. 

The  deputation  of  missionaries  to  different  countries  is  particularly 
described  in  the  Mahatcan90f  Chapter  XII.  of  which  I  here  annex  the 
translation  only,  as  the  passage  is  rather  long. 

'*  The  thero  son  of  Moooali,  having  terminated  the  third  conv oeation,  was 
reflecting  on  futurity :  perceiving  that  the  times  had  arrived  for  the  establish- 
ment of  the  religion  of  Buddho  in  foreign  countries  he  dispatched  severally  in 
the  month  of  '  Kattiko*  the  following  theros  to  those  foreign  parts. 

'*  He  deputed  Majjhantiko  to  KamUra  and  GimdMru,  and  Mahadbvo  to 
MakumiuHdalam ;  Rakkito  to  Wanawasif  and  Yoka  DBAifMARAKHiTO  to 
Apartmtaka,  He  deputed  Mahadhammakkhito  to  MaharaUa,  and  Maha- 
BAKKHITO  to  the  Tono  country  :  Majjhimo  to  the  Himawmiia  country  and  to 
Sowanabhumi  the  two  theros  Sono  and  llTTAao.  He  deputed  Mabamahindo, 
together  with  his  (Moooali's)  disciples  Ittito,  Uttito,  Sambalo  Bhadoa- 
SALo  (to  Ceylon),  saying  unto  these  five  theros,  '  Estahliah  ye  in  the  delightful 
land  of  Lanka  the  delightful  religion  of  the  vanquisher  {Jma)*  " 

The  only  places  in  the  above  list  which  agree  with  the  more  authen- 
tic record  of  our  inscription  are  Oandhira  and  ApaaraiiUaka.  The  fbr^ 
mer  of  these  is  known  as  the  country  of  the  G4md0aridm  or  Omtdtaii 
of  Strabo  and  Herodotus.  Professor  Wilson  has  collected  all  that 
can  throw  light  on  the  position  of  this  nation  in  his  notes  on  the  History  of 
Cashmir,  As.  Res.  XV.  104.  That  it  was  situated  in  the  Panjib  there 
is  every  reason  to  oondudey  and  now  that  we  know  the   Buddhist 
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tonroet  of  imfomiation  open  to  the  Egyptian  geograpben  we  may  adopt 
PTOi.aif  y'i  locality — "  Inter  Suoit^fm  et  ludmm  nuit  Qamdarmi*  with 
confidenoe.  Comdakmr^  if  one  of  the  Alexandrias,  most  be  thrown  out 
of  the  question. 

ApormUnka  of  the  O^itack  text  I  should  have  translated  as  the 
ttttermoat  boundary  *  place  having  no  beyond'— the  ultima  Thuk  in 
short  of  the  Buddhists  ;  were  it  not  aoooonted  by  Mr*  Tornour>  as  a 
distinct  country,  one  however  as  the  glossary  tells  us  **  not  yet  identified*" 
The  mode  of  spelling  the  word  at  Oimmr,  fApardta,J  may  help  us  in 
identifying  it  with  the  Aparytm  of  the  Greeks— for  Hbrodotus  couples 
this  nation  with  the  Gandntrn  as  having  served  in  the  army  of  Xanzia 

3«rra7^S«u  St  k«i  TwUpwi  lud  AaSdccu  rt  mu  Ara^vroi— formed  together  the 

eeventh  prefecture  of  the  Persian  empire,  under  Darius  Htstaspbs* 
Who  the  lattar  were,  professor  Wilson  says  is  still  dubious-^-the  name  he 
adds  may  be  derived  from  epora  ulterior  or  waff^ni,  and  thus  the  sense 
reverts  to  my  first  supposition.  But  the  inscription  has  t^ardtdhhatO' 
mayenh  in  die  boundaries  of  apardidhhaU  ;  a  term  more  nearly  agree* 
ing  with  the  readii^  of  the  Ptolenuean  nam^by  IsiDoai — aptnrbariia^ 
which  Rbnnbll  converts  into  aptfr^s^sfa  a  low-lander*. 

KambochOf  must  be  tiie  Camhcja  so  often  mentioned  in  WiLroRn's 
essays,  and  by  him,  I  know  not  on  what  authority,  always  classed  with 
the  mountainous  tract  of  GhazwL 

Pitemka  or  PHeni  may  certainly  be  the  PUthana  of  the  Peripluf  , 
which  Dr.  Vincbnt,  following  Wilford,  establishes  as  Puliana  in  the 
I>akhan  about  twenty  days*  journey  south  of  BarugdMOf  or  Baroaeht  a 
mart  of  some  importance  in  the  time  of  Arriaw.  It  may  however  be 
objected  that  all  the  rest  of  the  names  denote  countries  not  cities,  and 
thait  PuUdna  seems  too  near  home  to  be  mentioned  among  countries  out 
of  India  proper ;  yet  I  can  hardly  concur  with  Wilford's  speculations 
regarding  PaUhinUtdn  and  carry  it  all  the  way  to  Egypt,  notwithstand- 
ing the  alliance  with  PTOtBMYf  • 

Of  SuldMka  in  the  Cuttack  text,  all  I  need  remark  is  that  its  omis- 
sion at  Girfidr  is  so  far  evidence  that  Kattywar  or  the  Guferdt  penin-i 
aula  was  included  in  the  district  of  SurdsfUrot^^Tei^mirioHa  or 
Suroitrene  of  the  Greeks.  Further  the  orthography  of  the  name  both 
here  and  in  a  Sanskrit  inscription  which  I  shall  soon  have  occasion  to 
describe,  is  Surashtra  ;  not  Sauroihtra  as  modem  authors  generally 
write  it.    And  the  Greek  orthography  is  thereforo  the  more  correct. 

Of  those  names  of  countaies  which  are  indistinct  in  the  two  texts  it  is 
nnnecessary  to  say  any  thing  hntil  we  obtain  a  more  correct  copy. 
•  Wusov,  As.  Bit.  XV.  104.  •  AsUtie  KsssarehM,  III.  SSS. 
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The  only  other  name  that  occurs  is  one  of  some  importance  and 
celebrity,  being  no  less  than  Putaliputa  itself  the  capital  of  the  Mauryan 
dynasty  of  Magadka^  known  as  such  in  the  Buddhist  annaby  and  in  the 
Greek  authors  as  Paltbothrn.  In  Sanskrit  it  is  written  with  precisely 
the  corresponding  orthography,  "^r^nirir*:,  but  in  the  Buddhist  annals 
we  find  sometimes  PatiliputtOf  with  the  dental  /•  No  clue  is  afibrded  of 
the  position  of  the  town  by  the  inscription,  but  it  is  remarkable  that  the 
name  is  omitted  at  Dhauliy  and  in  its  stead  the  expression  hida  eha 
*  here' — <  at  home'-*-as  contrasted  with  hdhilesu  eha^  or  hdhireeUf 
^  without,  abroad,  among  foreign  countries'  Wil||^*  Of  hida^  for  ^^ 
more  will  be  said  when  I  speak  of  the  dialect. 

Remarks  on  the  SLeth  Tablet* 

I  was  inclined  at  first  to  look  upon  the  prativedakas,  as  a  kind  of 
khabar  navis  or  newswriters  appointed  every  where  to  send  informa* 
tion  to  the  sovereign  of  what  was  going  on  among  the  people,  as  ia 
universally  the  practice  with  native  courts  at  this  day: 
.  Or  again  the  recurrence  of  the  word  atham  (artham)  which  meant 
wealth,  riches,  as  well  as  interest,  object,  might  induce  some  to  consider 
them  inspectors  appointed  to  assess  the  wealth  of  the  people,— ^for  the 
collection  of  revenue,  arihaaanetiran&  f 

But  the  sense  adopted  is  preferable,  and  we  may  either  regard  this 
edict  as  setting  on  foot  an  extensive  system  of  national  education  (an 
education  in  which  conduct  through  life  was  the  thing  taught)— -or  a 
system  of  judicial  administration  to  take  cognizance  and  decide  on  all 
departure  from  the  moral  law— and  this  latter  is  ihe  more  likely,  because 
the  mention  of  atydyaka  or  agents  of  punishment  immediately  follows* 

The  adjudication  of  punishments  is  treated  of  at  greater  length  in  the 
west  compartment  of  the  Delhi  pillar,  the  correct  interpretation  of 
which  is  still  a  desideratum. 

Remarks  on  the  Seventh  Teiblet, 

The  only  remark  which  it  occurs  to  me  to  make  on  this  short  sen- 
tence, relates  to  the  last  word  bd^hnm^  which  I  stated,  in  my  transla- 
tion of  the  inscription  round  the  shaft  of  the  Feroz  Ut  at  Delhif  not  to 
be  Sanskrit.  True  it  is  not  to  be  found  in  Wilson's  Dictionary  nor  in 
Colebrookb's  Amera  coihoy  but  Kamalakanta  informs  me  now 
that  the  word  "WXW  bd^ham  frequently  occurs  in  Sanskrit  works.  Hius, 
in  Bhavadeva  BhaUas  Dasakarma  this  woird.  is  given  with  the  signi- 
fication of  assent  **  yes."  The  guru  is  instructing  the  noviciate  what  he 
is  to  do,  <in||4|iO  ^rf^  'Wrvf^rfTT  f^l^* '  ^^®  P^P^^  answers  to  all  thia 
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**  hi4hanC*  or  yes.    in#  Yi V  x4  ^TV  are  expletives  used  to  complete 
▼erses  according  to  the  Kavikalpalata. 

The  sense  therefore  of  the  pillars  entence — Dhammav€i<fhi^<icha' 
hddham  vadhiscUiy  should  he  '^  and  hy  the  growth  of  grace,  assent  will 
also  increase." 

Remarks  on  the  Eleventh  Tablet, 

I  am  not  sore  whether  in  lieu  of  the  sense  adopted  in  the  translation 
of  this  sentence,  we  should  not  understand  hy  dhamma  ddnam,  the  gift 
of  dkarma^  or  religion ; — which  gift  transcends  all  other  alms  inas- 
iniich  as  it  brings  the  blessings  of  this  world,  and  eternal  happiness  in 
the  next, — and  the  anantam  punham,  or  endless  moral  merit  will  thus 
accrue  not  to  the  mere  obeyer  of  the  moral  maxims  inculcated,  but  to 
the  soTereign  who  bestowed  so  great  a  g^ft  on  his  subjects.  More  com-  ^ 
petent  scholars  must  decide  this  point. 

The  Cuttack  text  does  not  contain  a  copy  ef  this  edict,  which  may  be 
accounted  for  by  its  being  in  substance  a  repetition  of  a  part  of  the ' 
preceding  edict.  The  word  mitascuuta^  though  it  occurs  twice  in  the 
course  of  the  short  paragraph  is  by  no  means  a  satis£Eu;tory  reading — ^it 
looks  in  the  original  more  like  mita  sastatOi  a  facsimile  will  probably 
remove  this  ambiguity. 

Remarks  on  ^  Twelfth  Tablet. 

That  this  edict  should  likewise  not  be  included  in  the  Dhauli  series 
may  be  explained,  by  supposing  that  the  Buddhist  religion  already 
predominated  in  the  KaUnga  provinces,  and  that  therefore  there  was 
leas  necessity  to  prescribe  rules  of  conduct  towards  those  who  were  well 
inclined  to  become  converts  than  others.  By  apta  and  para'pdsancvff, 
I  should  have  understood  well-disposed  and  obdurate  heretics,  had  not 
the  concluding  sentence,  <  the  increase  of  the  aptapdstMtfas  is  the 
splendour  of  religion*  shewn  that  the  former  must  be  rendered  heretics 
actually  converted,  or  converts. 

The  continual  recurrence  of  the  same  words  makes  it  nearly  impos- 
sible to  give  an  el^^ance  to  a  translation  which  I  strive  to  preserve  as 
literal  as  possible ;  there  are  also  not  a  few  ambiguities  which  cannot 
be  cleared  until  we  have  an  actual  facsimile.  In  fact  I  have  had  more 
trouble  with  this  than  most  of  the  foregoing  tablets.  Having  merely  a 
dictionary  for  my  guide  I  am  perplexed  how  to  translate  such  an 
expression  as  8dravadhU  ^TKvfc:  9dra  has  a  dozen  meanings,  pith, 
essence^  vital  part,  substance,  marrow,  wind,  sickness,  cream,  finnness, 
water,  wealth,  propriety,  steel,  climax  !  but  none  of  these  applies  to  the 
condition,  that,  increased  in  the  kuig,  it  should  also  be  increased  Sn  all 
heretics.  What  constituted  his  glorif  ^  ould  also  constitute  theirs,  namely, 
2  m 
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t^icir  convewipn  ;  it  must  then  be  connected  with  kirti;  the  *pith*  of 
his  religious  merit  or  glory,  must  be  a  blessing  or  sahationy  and  by 
this  periphrasis  have  I  therefore  ventured  to  translate  the  term,  which 
as  the  basis  of  a  strong  and  magnanimous  argument  is  twice  repealed 
in  the  course  of  the  paragraph. 

[For  the  Thirteenth  Ubtet  see  the  opening  remnrke.} 
Remarks  on  the  Fourteenth  and  last  Tablet. 
When  I  first  transcribed  this  tablet  to  read  it  over  with  the  pandit,, 
he  exclaimed  at  the  word  sankhitena,  and  wondered  at  the  ignorance  of 
the  scribe  who  could  have  pretended  to  call  such  corrupt  and  illiterate 
language  by  the  sacred  name  of  Sanskrit,  A  little  inquiry  however 
convinced  us  that  the  word  sanskritam  was  always  written  sank(4am 
kk  PM,  while  the  Pali  word  sankhittamy  with  double  ty  regukrly  repre- 
sented the  Sanskrit  ^ffJH  *  abridged/  Thus  in  the  second  line  of  the 
Mahawanso  itself  we  find  almost  the  very  expressions  in  the  paragraph 

before  us: 

PorAnchi  kaiopeio,  eiiwitihdrito  kwaehif 
AHwa^WMChi  umkhitio,  eneka  pnnarutlaMo, 
Which  the  Honl>le  Mr.  Turnour  thus  translates  : 
*•  That  which  was  compMed  by  the  ancient  (bistorinns)  is  in  some  respects 
too  cancise^  in  others  too  diffuse,  abeaoding  aleo  in  the  defeets  of  tautology.'* 

The  resemblance  here  to  asti  sankhstemiy  and  asti  vistatenot  is 
remarkable  ^-^and  in  etneka  punaruttako^  we  peioeive  an  anology  U> 
etakam  punepunoputam. 

It  might  be  objected  that  pt  is  never  in  the  Gimar^  text  contracted 
to  «,  but  is  written  at  length,  as  in  chaptdroy  dpta  ;  but  here  again  it 
may  be  answered  that  thejD  in  apta  was  necessary  to  distinguish  it  from 
attay  the  Sanskrit  Atmay  which  in  P«ili  proper  is  written  atana. 
'  Another  example  may  be  quoted  from  the  prefiure  to  Mr.  Turnour's 
work,  wherein  the  words  occur  as  in  our  text,  m  the  third  case. 

It  is  a  citation  from  the  commentary  on  tiie  R^a  siddhh  speaking  of 
Kachchatano  the  grammarian^  (Katta'vana:) 

**  Tabbemi  k^eeh&^amUi  Kecehdyena,  koehitjfei^y 
Kaech4yon4  tidma  /  Yo  etad  agg^^y  BkUtkhewi  ! 
Mama  i^ivaifinai^  hhikkimaik  sankhiiihia 
BhMiatsa  wiiihdrena  aithdn  wiltbajantdnai^ 
Yadidan  mahdkachch&yanoii  etad  aggd  thapito 
Bhagmyfd  mdn  chafuparita  majjh4  ninun4. 
.  (If  Ian  asked)  who  is  thisKACHCHA'vAMa?  whence  his  nameKACBCii ▲'tawo? 
(I  answer)  It  is  he  was  selected  for  the  important  oi&ce  (of  coapiling  the  first 
Fill  grammar) :  **  Bhikkbns,  from  amongst  my  sanctified  disciples,  who  ere 
capable  qf  elucidating  in  detail  that  which  i»  txpresetd  in  the  abttraet,  the  most 
eminent  is  Maha'kachcha'tano.*'     Thus  said  Bbagawa'  seated  ia  the 
ctf  the  fowr  eltHes  of  devotees  (of  which  his  congregation  was  composed). 
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But  there  is  no  occasion  to  go  further : — all  will  acknowledge  that 
the  language  of  the  inscription  is  not  Sanskrit. — ^What  is  it  then  ?  To 
answer  this  question  I  must  solicit  still  a  little  space.  First  however  I 
must  take  a  review  of  the  Gimar  alphabet,  for  it  is  evident  that  it  con- 
tains many  additions  to  the  more  simple  elements  of  the  pillars.  These 
additions,  to  which  only  I  have  time  to  allude,  will  be  found  to  complete 
the  alphabet  to  the  existing  standard  of  the  Pali  of  Ceylon. 

§1.  Completion  of  the  Alphah^L 
The  most  remarkable  change  observable  in  the   alphabet  has  al- 
ready been  noticed  in  my  paper  of  last  June,  namely  the  substitution  of 
the  letter   |   for  .J  in  all  words  now  written  with  an  r  in  Sanskrit,  bat 

on  the  pillars  spelt  with  an/,  as'uC  pAJ-Jt),  &c.  now  corrected  to 
P  ^  -  |i  ^  I  0  rdjeif  daearathOf  ftc.  Although  there  are  many  words 
in  the  Sanskrit  in  which  the  juse  of  the  /  and  r  is  indifferent,  still  the 
invariable  employment  of  the  former  liqnid,  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  ascribed  to  any  of  the  numerous  Pfdkriii  or  even  the  Apahhrdn* 
Mw,  by  the  Sanskrit  grrammarians.  In  a  succinct  account  of  the  pecu- 
liarities of  the  latter  extracted  by  the  learned  Prof.  Lassen  from 
the  Prdkrii  grammar  called  Kaip^taruy  we  find  only  one  allusion  to 
the  intermutation  of  r  and  /  .*— « 

Siet  DrMdi  littera  n  permvtatione,  PiachitjA  imm«tatioii6  r  et  /. 

Now  the  Patekdfyajd  are  those  bom  in  the  west  (of  India),  and  we 
•hould  thenoe  expect  the  Gujerdt  orthography  rather  than  that  of  Cut" 
iaeki  Delhi  or  AlUduibad  to  be  deficient  in  the  distineticm  of  the  two 
liquids,  unless  indeed  the  term  were  employed  by  a  writer  of  Bengal^ 
for  they  like  ourselves  give  the  name  of  western  provinces  (  so.  of  this 
presidency)  to  all  west  of  Allahahad  and  the  Ganges ;  and  of  east,  only 
to  those  east  of  Patna,  The  exclusive  use  oil  belongs  to  the  Chinese 
family  of  nations. 

Of  other  letters  made  known  by  the  Gimar  tablets  we  may  notice 
first  in  order  the  (^  or  ghy  which  can  no  longer  be  denied  a  place,  or  con- 
founded with  any  other  letter,  because  it  now  occurs  in  the  well  known 
word ghariitdni  (S.grihaetdnijf  and  innM^^a,  gharay  ghdta.  Sec.  of  tho 
KaUnga  and  SaMuidri  inscriptions.  These  words  it  must  be  observed 
occur  only  in  those  tablets  of  the  Cuttack  inscription  wherein  the  letter 
I  is  used,  and  which  so  far  resemble  in  dialect  those  of  Gimar.  The 
orthography  of  grihastdni  on  the  pillars  is  girithdni.  It  does  not  there- 
fore follow  necessarily,  though  there  is  every  probability  thereof, 
that  the  g  is  never  used  for  gh  ;  but  when  we  find  the  Mpirate  pre* 
2  M  2 
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sent  in  other  words  of  the  same  monuinents»  such  as  gkanti^  ianghathasif 
kc.  we  are  bound  not  unnecesssrllj  to  aspirate  the  simple  gy  where  it 
can  he  read  without  doing  so.  Thus  the  word  tiga  of  the  inscription 
must  be  read  as  agra  ^V^,  rather  than  agha,  ^VW;  and  Mr. 
Turnour's  reading  of  agdyn  and  agena  in  the  opening  of  the  piUar 
edict  is  correct;  while  my  own  reading,  aghdya^  aghena^  must  be 
abandoned.  I  am  the  more  anxious  to  acknowledge  my  error^  and 
make  the  amende  to  xny  friend,  our  only  Pili  scholar,  because  at  the 
end  of  th^  sixth  tablet  we  find  the  same  adjective  employed :  idam 
anata  agena  par  dkamena,  *  this  with  the  utmost  respectful  force,' — ^here 
the  sense  insisted  upon  by  my  pandit  of  <  than  which  all  else  is  sinfuf 
cannot  certainly  be  applied  to  jpardkramuf  heroism,  on  accoimt  of  the 
context. 

Tlie  nasal  of  the  first  class  of  consonants,  or  gutturals  has  not  been 
yet  recovered,  because  its  place  is  generally  supplied  by  the  anuswara  / 
but  in  one  or  two  places  I  think  the  V  may  be  traced  in  its  primitive 
form  of  C  :  at  any  rate  it  may  be  safely  eonstrvctod  sts  from  the 
analogy  of  the  form  in  the  No.  2  alphabet  I^  also  found  on  the  coins 
in  the  name  Simha  vikrama  (written  sometimes  iQc  singhajy  and  from 
the  more  modern  form  of  the  Tibetan  ^  ng,  ^ 

The  letter  jh  HF,  is  of  rare  occurrence,  even  in  the  Sanskrit.  It  is 
not  therefore  to  be  wondered  at,  that  we  should  be  tardy  of  discovering 
it  in  the  ancient  alphabet.  Yet  in  PdH  this  letter  takes  the  place  of 
the  Sanskrit  v  in  madhyon,  madhyama^  *  middle,'  and  perhaps  of  9/  in 
nirfita  and  of  rdy  and  ryy  and  other  similar  compounds  which  in  pro* 
nunciation  assimilate  to  jh  ;  and  it  is  thus  more  likely  to  be  found  in  a 
P^li  than  a  Sanskrit  monument.  On  my  first  review  of  the  pillar  al- 
phabet I  was  inclined  to  look  upon  the  letter  ^  as  jh^  from  its  occur- 
rence in  the  word  8  |*  y  majhimoy  coupled  with  ukasd  and  gevaydy 
domestics  and  ascetics,  but  it  seemed  better  explained  by  ri  in  other 
places.  A  similar  expression  in  one  of  the  Gimar  again  leads  me 
to   consider    it  bs  Jh,   y'it.  ^  sankhitenay  majhamenay  vistitena,' •where 

the  central  word  is  written  M  H  8  X  ^^^  ^°  ^®  Girnar  and  in  the 
Dhauli  versions  of  the  concluding  paragraph.  Again  in  the  pillars  it 
is  generally  inflected  with  the  %  or  the  d  vowel  mark,  which  could  not 
be  the  case  with  H;  and  lastly,  it  bears  considerable  affinity  to  the 
Bengali  "^njh  which  also  resembles  therl^  of  the  same  alphabet ;  I  there- 
fore now  pronounce.  ^  without  hesitation  to  be  KJh  ;  and  I  must  modify 
former  readings  accordingly*. 

*  This  it  is  not  diflcult  to  accompUth  :  ex.  pr.  in  the  western  tablet  of  the  Feros 
let,  nd^antan  Hijhipajfitd  dinamdakanti,mtLy  be  Sanskritised  as  foUowt :  ^HMf^f^r 
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The  ii  of  the  eecond  chus,  or  {lalatials  is  an  acqaisition  upon  which 
there  ia  no  room  to  doubt.  It  is  a  peculiarity  in  the  Pili  language  that 
this  letter,  which  has  the  pronunciation  of  ny,  both  supplies  the  place 
in  the  Sanskrit  compound  letter  jn  in  such  words  as  rajnah  XX%*'  of  a 
profcoy  and  ^i VT  ojnd,  *  order' — and  of  «9,  or  ny  in  such  words  as  ^fs^lf : 
atf^atah,  else,  ^n^fw  anydniy  others ;  and  in  w^  manyaie^  Pali 
mannatef  deems.  Now  these  and  many  other  examples  occur  most 
opportunely  in  the  Gimar  inscriptions — the  letter}^,  with  the  ne» 
oessary,  Towel,  inieetJons  ^  n^,  "^  n^9  or  ^  no  being  invariably  em- 
ployed in  all  such  cases ;  as  in  the  sixth  tablet  above  quoted,  n  h  A 

nAJLurToX  anata  agena  pardkamtna :  whereas  in  the  Delhi 
pillars  the  word  anata^  for  instance  is  written  H  *X  A  ^^natch  with  the 
dental  ft,  the  only  one  there  made  known  to  us,  doubled  by  the  anus" 
wara.  In  this  letter  }i  we  at  once  recognize  the  primitive  form  from 
which  are  regularly  deducible  the  "^  of  the  No.  2  alphabet ;  the  <)  of 
the  Tibetan,  and  the  «r  of  the  modern  Nagari«  I  should  also  be  strong- 
ly tempted  to  deduce  from  this  letter  rather  than  from  J.  the  n  of  the 
Mahamalaipura  alphabet  of  Babington,  f),  but  I  have  not  closely 
investigated  the  subject. 

The  next  form  of  n,  belonging  to  the  cerebral  series^  has  already 
been  made  known  to  us  from  the  Sainhadri  cave  inscriptions,  X*  <^^  ^® 
modem  derivative  forms  were  on  that  occasion  described  (seepage  1045 
of  volume  VI.)  In  the  present  inscription  this  n  invariably  follows  the 
letter  r  as  in  Sanskrit ;  ex.gr.  D*8d  II'  Dhammacharanam  *the 
progress  of  religion.'  The  vowel  affixes  are  united  to  the  central  perpen- 
dicular stroke  as  X  X  £  nf ,  ni,  no.  A  few  words  written  in  Sanskrit 
with  the  dental  n,  are  found  in  the  inscription  written  with  X*  As/ona- 
e€h  daeanam  (7th  and  8th  tab.)  and  the  same  holds  good  of  the  gram- 
matical Pfli  of  books.  It  should  be  remembered  that  in  the  regular 
Prdhrity  this  is  the  only  n  which  ever  stands  singly  in  a  word. 

The  only  letter  of  the  labial  series  which  was  yet  wanting  to  us,  the 
phy  is  most  fortunately  recovered  through  the  indubitable  expression 
m6liini  chaphaldni  cha  in  the  second  tablet  of  Gimdr — *  both  roots  and 

fruiU' — ^written  O  "J -Ld     b -J  Xd.  In  the  letter  w  we    at   once    per- 
ceive the  prototype  of  the  x^  of  No.  2,  and  the  ^  of  the  Tibetan  alpha-. 

Vlf^l^l  ^jM  ^T^fwr,  <  expellingf  the  murderer  (from  the  town  or  eommoalty)' 
they  ehall  sive  him   an  alnae.'     And  in  the  edict  regarding  animalt.-'/a  m  ff<{i{«». 
uqjlUipayitaoi^t-^  '  tneh  while  life  remains  thaU  not  be  abandoned,'  ^V^HiF'^rniTr^: 
and  in    the  iaU  tablet  for.  dkamma  niyame  niJhajfUd  6Avye, .  read    Onftc^HVlf 
*  the  rntos  of'dharma  ihalLbc  invincible.' 
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bet :  and  we  see  the  reason  why  this  was  departed  firom  in  the  Nigari 
form,  If,  hy  turning  the  stroke  outward,  lest  by  turning  inwards  it 
should  be  confounded  with  the  w  or  #4,  a  letter  unknown  in  our  old 
alphabet.  With  reference  to  my  former  remark  on  the  duplication 
of  alphabetic  forms  to  produce  the  aspirates,  it  may  be  adduced  as  an 
additional  argument  for  such  an  assumption  that  in  the  oldest  of  three 
plates  from  Kaira  with  copies  of  which  I  have  been  lately  favored  by 
Dr.  A.  Burn,  the  pk  of  tlie  word  phala  is  twice  written  qj  ot  pp  in 
lieu  of  to  ;  which  is  the  augmented  or  aspirated  form  used  in  the  other 
plates,  and  which  is  more  consistent  with  the  original  type  now  disclos- 
ed to  our  knowledge. 

Of  the  bh  I  would  merely  take  this  opportunity  of  noticing  that  I 
have  discovered  the  period  and  cause  of  the  two  very  opposite  forms  of 
this  letter  which  are  found  in  later  alphabets,  as  for  instance  the  Mah- 
ratta  ^  and  the  Tibetan  ^  (which  agrees  with  the  Devanagari  or  Kutila 
of  the  10  th  century  <^)  and  have  proved  them  both  to  descend  from 
the  original  ^  ;  the  Mahratta  may  be  said  to  follow  naturally  from 
the  Sainhadri  form  ;  the  other  I  have  traced  on  the  Saurashtra  coins 
of  Sranda  and  KuMara  Gupta*  where  sometimes  the  one  and  some- 
times the  other  form  is  employed,  the  latter  being  the  natural  course 
followed  by  the  pen  in  imitating  the  sculptured  letter  ^f ,  beginning  at 
the  top^  viz  :  f^ ,  whence  would  gradually  follow  ^,  and  n  with  the 
headstroke,  common  to  all  the  modem  characters. 

The  Pili  contains  but  one  «•  We  cannot  therefore  expect  to  find  in 
bur  ancient  alphabet  the  prototype  of  either  the  Sanskrit  ic  orif.  Of 
these  letters  I  only  notice  the  early  forms  because  I  have  inserted  them  in 
the  accompanying  lithographed  plate.  The  modem  form  of  ^  would  seem 
to  be  derived  from  the  ^  of  the  Samudragupta  or  No.  2  alphabet, 
where  agam  it  might  be  presumed  that  it  was  introduced  as  a  trifling 
modification  of  the  letter  J^,  or  #, — in  fact,  by  closing  the  outer  stroke 
or  doing  the  same  thing  to  this  as  was  done  to  the  p,  to  have  the  efiect 
of  duplication  or  aspiration.  Or,  it  may  be  more  proper  to  consider  it  a 
written  modification  of  the  more  ancient  form  y  found  on  the  copper-plate 
grants  of  the  third  century  dug  up  in  the  tru;>ra^  peninsula,  whence  the 
transition  is  more  evident  and  palpable  to  the  various  P&li  and  Sinhalese 
forms,  the  Cashmere  form  and  even  the  modem  Njgari  and  Beng£lt. 

It  is  not  so  easy  to  trace  the  origin  of  the  tdUba  Mir,ic  in  the  old  alpha- 
bet but  there  is  plausible  reason  to  suppose  that  this  was  originally  merely 
.the  murdina  or  cerebral  s  A,  turned  in  an  opposite  direction,  invented  to 
denote  another  modification  of  the  sibilant  required  in  the  refinement 
•f  the  Sanskrit  alphabet  In  the  oldest  Guieriti  plates,  thesis  are  writ- 
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ten  tal  R  ;  9Xkd  exactly  the  same  ttnicture  is  retained  in  the  square 
Pali  alphabet  or  stone  letter  of  Banna,  except  that  the  stroke  in  the 
centre  is  contracted  into  a  dot,  (oj  ;  further  they  are  merely  round- 
ed in  the  modem  Burmese  for  the  facility  of  writing,  P\  {j.  In  no 
other  alphabets  that  I  know  of  are  the  analogies  to  the  origbal  type  so 
ftdthfully  preserved  as  to  shew  that  these  two  sibilants  were  originally 
the  same  letter  reversed  in  position,  a  mode  frequently  adopted,  as  I 
have  had  occasion  to  notice  before,  in  Indian  alphabets  to  represent 
slight  modifications  in  sound,  (see  voL  VI.  p.  475-6.) 

The  most  ancient  Sanskrit  form,  however,  of  the  taliba  sh  is  one  I  have 
just  discovered  on  a  genuine  inscription  of  the  time  of  Chandragopta, 
where  it  is  written  CD  and  00<  This  type  is  evidently  the  origrinal  of 
the  form  so  common  on  early  Hindu  coins  andinscriptioos,  2U  whence  are 
directly  descended  the  Tibetan  j%the  Bengfli  H,  and  the  modem  N4gari 
Wy  which  heretofore  presented  a  kind  of  anomaly  in  the  derivation  of  our 
alphabetical  symbols. 

Having  thus  recovered  the  complete,  and  as  I  consider  it  the  prime* 
val  alphabet  of  the  Indian  languages,  I  have  arranged  in  the  accom- 
panying plate  the  changes  eadi  letter  has  undergone  in  suocesstvB  cen- 
turies, as  deduced  from  ahaolote  records  on  coppev  or  stono.  The  table 
furnishes  a  curious  species  of  palaBOgraphic  chronometer,  by  which  any 
ancient  monument  may  be  assigned  with  considerable  accuracy  to  ths 
period  at  which  it  was  written  even  though  it  possess  no  actual  date. 

I  begrin  with  the  sixth  century  before  the  Christian  era,«-<because 
I  suppose  that  the  alphabet  which  we  possess,  as  used  by  the  buddhista 
of  a  couple  of  centuries  later,  was  that  in  which  their  sacred  works  had 
been  written  by  the  contemporaries  of  Buddha  himaelf,  who  died  io 
the  year  543  B.  C. 

What  in  some  measure  confirms  this  hypothesis  is,  that  the  SamkrU 
character  of  the  third  century  before  Christ,  (oi  which  I  have  intro- 
duced a  specimen  in  the  plate  from  the  genuine  document  above  allud- 
ed to*,)  differs  only  so  much  from  the  original  form  as  the  habits  ef  a 
class  of  writers  distinct  in  religion  and  more  refined  in  language  might 
naturally  introduce : — just  as  we  afterwards  find  an  equal  degree  of 
modification  from  the  type  of  Asoka's  time,  in  the  Sanskrit  alphabet  of 
five  centuries  later,  on  the  pillars. 

The  AsoKA  alphabet  (the  Sanskrit  one)  agrees  very  closely  with  that 
of  our  Swasktra  coins,  which  may  thence  be  pronounced  to  be  ante- 
rior to  the  Gupta  series.  The  Gujerai  plates  dated  in  the  third  century 
of  the  samvat  era,  differ  but  little  from  the  Altahabad  pillar  or  Samudra' 

*  I  hope  to  be  abls  to  iiuert  an  scaoaat  oi  tbis  ioicripiioa  ia  mj  next  joarnak 
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gvpia  idscriptioiiy  but  that  little  is  all  in  fator  of  their  -etqwrior  anti* 
quity. 

Of  the  more  recent  alphabets  it  is  unnecessary  to  say  any  thing. 
The  Tibetan  n  acknowledged  to  be  of  the  seventh  century.  The  Kutila 
alphabet  is  taken  from  the  inscription  sent  down  in  facsimile  by  CoUmel 
Stacy  from  BureUly  : — ^we  learn  thence  that  the  artist  was  of  Canm^ 
and  we  see  that  the  Bengali,  which  was  drawn  from  the  same  focus  of 
learning  near  a  century  afterwards,  does  not  diflfer  more  from  it,  than 
the  modifications  it  has  undergone  since  it  was  domiciled  in  the  lower 
provinces  will  explain ; — ^indeed  all  old  Sanskrit  inscriptions  from  Bena^ 
res  to  Cutteck  differ  only  from  the  Kutila  type  in  having  the  triangular 
loop,  T,  instead  of  the  round  one  w. 

A  hundred  other  modifications  of  the  primitive  character  might  be 
easily  introduced,  were  I  to  travel  southward  or  to  cross  to  Ava  or 
CejfloH  ;  but  I  purposely  avoid  swelling  the  table ;  and  include  only  those 
epochas  of  the  Indian  alphabet  which  can  now  be  proved  from  undenia- 
ble monuments.  On  a  former  occasion  (Vol.  VI.  p.  S22)  the  Amaravatif 
Hela  Canara  and  TeUnga  alphabets  were  traced  to  the  Gupta  as  their 
prototype,  and  thus  might  others  be  deduced:  but  another  opportunity 
must  be  sought  of  placing  the  whole  in  a  comprehensive  table*. 

In  conclusion,  I  may  again  regret  that  our  printers  did  not  take  for 
their  standard  the  form  that  would  have  served  to  blend  the  Bengali 
and  the  Hindi  into  a  common  system  I 

§  2.  Language  of  the  Gimar  inscriptions. 

I  must  now  say  a  few  *  last  words'  on  the  language  or  dialect  of 
the  G^erat  edict  as  contrasted  with  that  of  the  Cuttack  copy,  and  the 
idiom  of  the  pillars.  The  glossary  which  I  have  appended  to  the  trans- 
lation'o€  each  tablet  has  almost  anticipated  all  I  might  have  reserved 
for  this  branch  of  my  discussion.  Reading,  as  Mr.  Turnour  justly 
observes,  through  a  Sanskritised  medium,  with  a  pandit  at  my  elbow,  and 
without  a  Pali  dictionary  (if  such  a  thing  exists),  my  only  method  of 
coming  at  the  sense  has  been  by  finding  corresponding  Sanskrit  words 
in  every  case ; — and  so  close  is  the  analogy  of  the  two  languages,  that 
in  most  cases  little  more  was  necessary  than  to  subjoin  an  r  after  a 
j»,  or  a  y  alter  en  s;  and  to  change  final  o  into  the  visarga. 

All  doubt  as  to  the  pre-existence  of  the  Sanskrit  in  its  purest  state 
being  set  aside  by  the  simultaneous  production  of  a  monument  of 
Asoka's  time,  I  need  not  trouble  myself  to  prove  the  necessity  of  the 
existence  of  a  higher  and  more  remote  model  to  account  for  the  marked 

*  Captain  Hakknbsii  haa  lately  publiihed  a  very  useful  Tolnme  of  the  south* 
•rn  alphabets,  but  aoas  reach  up  oTea  to  our  third  leries  in  antiquity. 
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difference  between  the  dialect  of  Guferat  and  that  of  Cuttack.  In  the 
fbnner  we  find  bhavatij  a$iit  is;  anustuH^  command;  (SptOi  fit;  following 
closely  upon  the  Sanskrit  etymology :  whereas  in  the  latter  we  have  hoHy 
athiy  anutaihi^  aiia^  as  in  the  modem  Pali.  It  would  be  a  process  of 
inversion  indeed  to  derive  the  former  from  the  latter,  while  we  have 
the  instances  of  French,  Italian  and  Latin  before  our  eyes. 

The  dialect  of  Gimar,  then,  is  intermediate  between  Sanskrit  and  Pali, 

b  or  rather  the  pillar  idiom ;  for  Pili,  so  called,  agrees  in  some  respects  bet- 

ter with  one,  in  some  with  the  other,   and  in  orthography  decidedly,, 
with  neither  I  ^ 

'  Thus  the  word  idha  used  at  Gimar  for  X^  ihoy  *  here,'  is  correctly 

*  the  P£li  term  as  maybe  seen  in  the  long  quotation  about  the  erection  of 

a  stupa  in  Ceylon  inserted  in  last  month's  joumaU 

The  corresponding  word  in  the  eastern  dialect  is  curiously  modified 
to  hida,  a  &ct  I  only  ascertained  by  the  collation  of  the  two  texts,  and 
one  which  at  once  opens  an  important  discovery  to  aid  our  studies.  In 
several  of  the  Dhauli  inscriptions  the  expressions  hidalokika  pdralokika, 
— hidaloka  paralokoy  occur :  at  Gimar  ( ISth  tablet)  we  have  also  ilokikd 
paralokikd  cAn.-— all    these  are  evidently  TTfrff«W    TK^rftrVT^ 

[  *  of  this  world  and  of  the  next  world.'     Now  the  opening  of  the  pillar 

inscription  which  so  much  perplexed  us  has  the  same  elements  hidaia 
phkte — ^XT  "V^  or  T^T'^TTlf :  here  and  hereafter,  a  sense  which  at 

' '  once  renders  the  passage  intelligible.     The  same  may  be  said  of  hida' 

takaye  pdlatakaye  in  the  north  compartment. 

The  eastern  dialect  is  remarkable  for  this  species  of  cockneyism 
which,  as  far  as  I  know,  has  no  parallel  in  any  of  the  grammatical  Pra- 
krits: thus  the  h  iss  inserted  before  evam  fkevamj,  idam  and  some 
other  words  beginning  with  vowels. 

On  the  other  hand  (but  this  is  also  a  cockneyism)  the  semivowel  y  is 
cut  off  in  many  words  such  as  atkdf  addy  ata^am  which  are  correctly  spelt 
at  Gii^nary — yatkd^yaddy  yata  (S.  yatra)  and  yam.  In  these  instances 
the  pillar  language  is  remotest  from  the  Sanskrit.     There  is  a  singular 

p  exception  however  in  the  feminine  pronoun  iyam  (S.  t4)  which  is  pre- 

served throughout  at  Dhauli  and  on  the  pillars ;  whereas  at  Girnar,  ay  am 
is  made  both  masculine  and  feminine^  as  in  modem  (or  rather  written) 
Pjlli. 

There  cannot  be  a  better  test  of  the  gradual  change  of  language  than 

the  word  prati,  a  prefix  in  Sanskrit  extensively  used,  implying  relationy 

direction  or  return*    In  the  Pali  of  Gimar  this  is  merely  altered  to  pati 

b  A  ^7  omission  of  the  r .  In  the  language  of  the  pillars  the  same  prepo- 

l  sition  is  always  written  paH,  ^^  with  the  cerebral  t.    The  orthogra- 
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phj  TBxieB  in  the  written  P£li  of  books,  being  in  Ceylonese  jtMifi,  in 
Burmese  pati;  while  in  Prakrit,  the  roles  of  which  generally  ehange  the 
hard  to  the  soft  consonants,  t  to  d,  i  to  dy  the  word  is  written  ^^  poifi 
MB  irfv^T^f^  for  sifiTWITWrf^y  &c.  and  perhaps  we  may  reoognixe  a 
final  change  into  par  in  the  modem  Hindis  for  instance  in  t^^T^  parot 
from  9f^9ir  prativesa  vicinity,  and  other  words. 

Substantives  suffer  modifications  not  so  great  in  extent,  but  equally 
remarkable,  and  significant  of  gradual  corruption. 

The  word  man  may  serve  as  an  example  :  Sans,  ^9^l^l  manushyas; 
at  Gimar,  manuso ;  at  Dhauli  and  on  the  pillars,  munue  j  Pfli 
manusso  ;  Prakrit —  ?  Bhikha,  mdi^.  Again  the  Sanskrit,  'Q^k:  puru" 
»haSf  is  made  at  Gimar,  puruso  (?);  at  Dhauli, /m^iM ;  Pil],jBuraa, 
or  poso ;  Pr&krit,  puruo*  In  modem  dialects  it  is  only  used  as  a 
Sanskrit  word. 

Of  the  changes  undergone  by  the  verbs  a  good  example  may  be  sdect- 
ed  in  the  substantive  verb  bku^  hhavaiiy  be ;  which  is  found  unimpaired 
in  several  instances  at  Gimdr^  though  never  so  on  the  {Hilars ; — hotij  the 
P£li  form,  sometimes  takes  its  place  in  the  Gimdr  tabletSfalways  on 
the  pillars.  The  Prdhit  changes  this  to  hodi^  ^(^;  whence  it  is 
further  softened  to  ^i^  had  and  "f  A^  in  the  modem  dialects. 

Wf.  and  X|(j  ^*^  ^^^   ^^^^  (Sanskrit  ^f^  and  ml^l)  are  also 

retained  in  the  original  form  at  Gimdr:  at  Dhauli  they  became  a/Aiand 
ndihi;  whereas  in  Pill  they  are  converted  into  o^i  and  nduhi^  The 
future  passive  participle  terminates  as  the  Sanskrit  in  trt,  tavyoj  at 
&imar,and  taviya  at  DhauU;  while  Pali  makes  it  tahha;  Prakrit  ddbha  ; 
and  the  form  is  altogether  lost  in  the  modem  bhdshas.  This  gradual 
transition  is  well  marked  in  the  verb  ArW;  do: — Sans,  karttavyom; 
Gir.  katavtfam;  Cut.  kataviyam;  Pil.  katawom;  Pr&k.  kddabbam. 
In  writing  many  Sanskrit  words  in  which  the  sth,  or  tt,  dental,  or  cere- 
bral, are  required,  a  curious  rule  is  adopted  at  Gimdr  of  representing 

them  by  a  cerebral  f  wjth  the  s  subjoined,  as  \  "J^X  ^^^*^  ^or  fTri^cr, 

may  remain;  H-Lrb^  anusasti  for  ^^irf^ — )^  D^X   a^^kis^na  for 

^fUlM.     In   all  these  the  lowermost  consonant  is  pronounced  first. 
Another  similar  anomaly  is  remarked  in  the  mode  of  writing  vy  in 

X  U  A  ^^P<'^^  (S-  ^ITTT)  -|-  \Jj'kataw/afn  (i|nft^),  &c.  ther  being  plac- 
ed below  the  y,  whereas  on  the  pillars  (where  the  double  consonant  is 
employed  at  all)  it  is  correctly  written  ^  vy.  The  word  hamhana,  irTV^» 
is  written  with  the  h  below  Q'^X  »  ^^  ''^J  therefore  on  the  above  prin- 
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eiple  be  retd  with  the  A  first,  bdhma^y  as  nearer  to  the  Santkrit  At 
Dha/uli  this  word  is  invariably  written  Mtbhana,  In  modem  Pali  it  it 
written  h'dhm&no  with  the  dental  n. 

In  the  inflexion  of  the  seventh  case  we  have  at  Gimar  often  ^  mhi 
(or  hmi) ;  at  Dhauli  •  J^  msi  or  ai.     These  correspond  of  course  with 

the  Sanskrit  smin  in  ^rf^ir.  &c.  and  all  forms  are  allowed  in  the  facile 
grammar  of  the  written  Pdli,  along  with  the  regular  locative  in  e.  It  it 
impossible  not  to  recog^ze  the  Hindi  postposition  men  in  the  Gimar 
form  of  the  locative  case. 

The  conjunctive  ^  va  seems  to  be  used  for  'and'  as  frequently  as  vd  for 
*  or.'  It  is  the  Persian  conjunction,  and  is  used  in  written  Hindi  though 
seldom  in  the  spoken  tongue ;  aur  ^tK  the  pandit  pointed  out  in  one 

place  written  }{^  aro,  but  I  doubt  the  reading. 

A  great  many  other  instances  might  be  dted  to  prove  that  the  lan- 
guage of  Gimar  is  notprecisely  either  pure  Sanskrit,  or  the  pure  Pdli  of 
hooks:  but  as  the  buddhist  volumes  of  Ceylon  are  acknowledged  to  be 
posterior  by  450  years  to  the  death  of  Sakya,  his  tenets  having  been  first 
reduced  to  writing,   in    Ceylon^  about  90  years  before  Christ, ,  some 
change  may  be  allowed  to  have  taken  place  in  the  mean  time,  and  we  may 
presume  that  the  Gimar  inscriptions  represent  the  Pali  (or  vulgar)  tongue 
as  it  was  in  the  time  of  Asok  a  on  the  west  of  India,  as  the  pillars  shew  it 
to  us  as  it  was  pronounced  on  the  east,  or  in  Ma^adha  proper.    Now  it  is 
curious  enough  that  some  of  the  distinguishing  traits  of  the  pillar  dialect 
are  jnst  such  as  are  pointed  out  by  the  grammarians  of  a  later  day  as  con- 
stituting the  differences  between  Magadhi  and  Pdliy — ^names  it  must  be 
remembered  which  are  indifferently  employed  in  Ceylon^  Avcty  Siam  and 
even  Chinay  to  express  the  sacred  language  of  the  Buddhists.    Thus, 
quoting  from  MiM.  Lassbn  and  Burnouf's  E^isai  sur  le  Pili  p.  156,-— 
'*  Ra  devient  la  en  Magadhi;  poulise,  Pili  pouriso,     Ce  changement 
a  quelque  fois  lieu  en  Prakrit,  jamais  en  P41i"— «nd  again  in  the  next 
paragraph, — <<  en  Mdgadhi  le  nominatif  singalier  est  en  e  (which  takes 
the  places  of  visarga)  tandis  qu  en  Prakrit  et  en  Pali  il  est  termini  en 
a."     The  use  of  o  in  lieu  of  e  for  the  masc.  nominative  is  general,  but 
not  universal  in  the  text  before  us.     The  conclusion,  to  which  the  same 
savans  were  led  at  that  early  period  of  their  studies,  may  now  require 
a  slight  modification : — ' 

'*  Une  comparaison  attentive  du  Prakrit  et  du  P£li  nous  a  conduit  i 
cette  conclusion: 

"  1.  Qu'il  existe,  entre  ces  deux  dialectes,  une  ressemblanee  telle 
qu'on  peut  avancer  quils  sont  presqut  %donHqu$9$ 
2  N  2 
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2.  Que  le  Prakrit  altere  plus  le  Sanskrit  que  ne  le  fait  le  Fi%  et 
qu'il  of&e  en  quelque  sorts,  le  second  d6gre  d'alteration>  conime  le  PIU 
en  est  le  premier  et  le  plus  imm^at« — EsscU  tur  le  PdU.  15. 

The  second  position  is  quite  true,  and  it  has  been  fully  developed  in 

a  recent  work  (Institutiones  PrakriticaB)  by  Professor  Lassbk,  which 

should  be  in  the  '  hands  of  every  Indian  philologist. 

ConstAt  ttaqne,  Pilicam  linfl^am  saeramesselinKvam  BAnddhanun  mtridUmaUumf 
id  est  eomm  qui  tersiis  meridiem  nb  oris  KMingae  potlssimnm  soWentes,  religionis 
BuddhaicK  doctrinam  primum  in  Taprobanen  insnlam  transtalere,  indeqae  in  ladiam 
ultra  Gangem  transecti  late  propagayerunt.  Ista  lingua  a  Sanseritieo  foate  ec»dem 
prorsas  modo  derivata  est  atque  Prikrita  prccipaa,  decartata  vetastioris  liagas 
stnictara,  nullis  sive  paene  nullis  adjectis  aovis  iaventis;  nno  tamen,  at  ito  diesm, 
gradu  antiquior  qnam  scenievs  sermo,  ceteroqain  arctissimo  Tineolo  cum  PrAkrita 
praedpua  conjancta,  saepe  ab  ea  omnino  noa  diversa.  Cigus  rei  in  caussa  ail 
idiud  faisse  potest,  quam  id,  quod  baee  prius  ad  literarios  usas  accommodata  fuerit 
quam  ilia.  Ut  dicam,  quod  sentiam,  ano  saeeulo  commode  orta  esse  possuat  discri- 
mina,  quibus  PUica  a  Prikrita  distiaguatur.  Cokaeret  aatem  Ftlica  liagaa  cam 
cmigratioae  Buddhaicae  doctrlnae  ia  terras  meridioaales ;  ipsa  autem  in  India  siae 
uUo  dubio  nata  est.  Utrum  statim  ab  iaitio  lingua  P&lica  usi  sint  Baaddhae  meri- 
diem petentes,  necne,  questio  est  satis  obscura:  verum  enimvero,  quum  initin  emi- 
grationis  in  Taprobanem  ante  aaaos  ante  cbr.  n.  698-543  Tiz  ponere  liceat,  eo  aevo 
T«tuttior  vix  erit  P41icae  dlaleeU  accommodatio  ad  religionem  fiuddhae  doceadam ; 
qaanto  junior  sit  illo  aevo,  alii,  historiae  hujus  sectae  enancleaadae  operam  aavan- 
tes,  videnat.  Pr&kritam  autem  scenicam  quadringentisimo  ante  cbr.  n.  anao  vetas- 
tiorem  vix  crederem,  nee  tamen  ultra  saeculam  juniorem ;  nam  in  Mrichcbakati, 
dramate  ante  cbr.  n.  probabiliter  scripto,  et  qnidem,  si  traditioai  Indorum  ides 
babenda  sit,  circa  dnceatesimum  ante  cbr.  n.  annum,  Prftkritiens  sermo  iam  atitur 
norma  prorus  eadem,  atque,  in  recentioribus  fabulls;  aeque  ab  illo  tempore  immn- 
tatus  est.  Scenam  autem  ipsam  si  respicis,  sciendum  est,  utrum  ea  ab  initio  varios 
admlserit  dialectos,  aecne,  antequam  ejus  aetatem  cum  aetata  dialectornm  scenica* 
ramconjuagas. 

Labbin*8  last.  Ling.  Pncriticae.  60. 

The  position  assumed  by  M.  Lassbn,  that  the  Pali  of  Ceylon  was 
immediately  derived  from  the  shores  of  Kalingay  independently  of  its 
being  matter  of  history,  is  supported  by  the  evidence  of  the  records  now 
discovered  in  that  country.  Yet  it  must  be  confessed  that  in  some  re- 
spects there  is  a  nearer  connection  with  the  dialect  of  Gujerdi:  and  it 
is  not  unnatural  to  suppose  that  a  maritime  intercourse  also  prevailed 
at  a  very  early  period  between  the  western  emporia  of  Sunuhiray  and 
Tambapanni,  the  island  so  fruitful  in  aromatics,  which  would  lead  to 
an  intercommunion  of  those  professing  the  same  faith  in  the  two  coun- 
tries. 

The  vernacular  language  of  India  at  that  period,  then,  varied  in  diffe- 
rent provinces : — ^it  approached  more  to  the  Sanskrit  in  the  northwest ; 
diverged  from  it  in  Magadha  and  Kalinga  : — ^but  it  was  in  both  places 
essentially  what  is  now  called  Pdliy  a  word  supposed  to  be  derived  from 
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irCt  paltty  a  village;  as  we  should  nowadays  distinguish ^aonioiirt,  villa- 
ger, boorish,  from  urdd  the  language  of  the  court.  There  is  no  trace  of 
genuine  Prdkrii  in  either  of  the  dialects,  and  we  may  therefore  agree 
with  Prof.  Lassen  that  the  patois  of  the  dramas  was  not  used  until 
three  or  four  centuries  later.  The  grammarians  who  subsequently  framed 
the  rules  of  this  corrupted  idiom  cease  to  mention  Pdh  at  all  ;-hi  proof 
that  it  had  already  been  banished  the  country  along  with  the  Buddhist 
rehgion ;  while  the  M'igadhi  by  them  set  down  as  nearly  the  lowest 
of  jargons  is  evidently  quite  different  from  the  inferior  language  of  the 
pillars,  and  the  Cuttack  inscriptions. 

Hereafter  we  may  be  able  to  classify  the  various  written  vernacular 
languages  of  India  in  chronological  order,  as  regular  as  the  modifica- 
tions of  the  alphabet  in  the  accompanying  plate,  and  thus  venture  to 
approximate  the  date  of  many  an  uncertain  author : — ^but  the  result  as 
regards  the  Sanskrit  itself  is  already  manifest  ;^-the  further  back  we  gOj 
the  nearer  we  approach  to  this  parent  tongue.  And  yet  in  the  sixth 
century  before  Christ  we  are  far,  very  far,  removed  from  its  pristine 
purity,  in  what  we  suppose  to  be  the  spoken  dialect  of  the  day;  while 
on  the  other  hand  we  have  proof  that  the  grammatical  structure  of  this 
classical  language  itself  has  not  in  the  slightest  degree  changed  since  the 
time  of  Alexander  the  Great. 

That  there  were  many  provincial  dialects  prevalent,  even  in  the  time 
of  Buddha  has  been  already  proved  from  the  books  of  his  followers.  I 
cannot  however  close  my  present  hasty  notice  better  than  by  inserting 
the  very  words  extracted  from  the  Tibetan  authorities  by  my  friend 
M.  CsoMA  de  KoRos  at  my  request,  since  in  the  discussions  which  may 
ensue  upon  this  prolific  theme  it  will  be  always  more  satisfactory  to  re- 
fer to  ihe  author's  own  words  than  to  a  translation.  Mr.  Csoma 
writes: — 

''  I  b^  leave  to  lay  before  you  a  passage  from  the  Index  or  Intro- 
duction to  the  one  hundred  volumes  of  the  Kdk'gyur  (as  quoted  there 
from  the  fourth  abridged  commentary  on  the  Kdla  chakra  Tantra) 
showing  that  the  doctrine  of  Sh^rya,  after  his  death,  was  compiled  in 
different  languages  in  different  parts  of  India*  and  in  some  other  foreign 
countries.     The  quotation,  in  Tibetan  is  thus :  ' 

3^'^'^«i'  wa^i'^'  «is*f'ig«iN'x^«('Q['  ^^v^'v^t^'  «i^«iN' 


seal  Imcr^ion  in  old  ehameter,  4r€v  [Maboh» 

Tramlaiwn. 

From  the  fourth  abridged  commentary  on  the  Kdla  ekakra. 

<  After  Tathaoata,  the  most  accomplished  Buddha,  the  Bhugtxodn 
had  been  delivered  from  pain  (or  sorrow,  i.  e.  had  died)  here  in  A'ryuM' 
tha^  the  compilers  writing  in  books  the  three  vehicles  (or  works  on  the 
three-fold  principles)  they  expressed  all  the  three  true  repositories  of 
Sutra  of  Tath^gata  in  his  language.  The  Sdira  class  in  the  Sindhu 
language.  The  Prajnyd  pdramUd  and  the  Mantr€Uy  m  Sanskrit.  The 
several  sorts  of  Tantras,  in  several  languages:  Sanskrit,  Prakrit,  Apa- 
bhransha,  in  that  of  the  mountaineers,  and  all  sorts  of  mlechchhas.  The 
compilers  thus  collected  all  the  doctrines  taught  by  the  all-knowing. 
Accordingly  all  the  three  vehicles  (  Ydnam)  in  Tibet  were  written  in 
the  Tibetan  language.  In  China,  in  Chinese;  in  great  China  in  great 
Chinese.  In  the  Parsika  country,  in  Parsik  language.  On  the  north 
of  the  Sila  (Jeurartes)  river,  in  the  languages  of  the  Champaka  country^ 
the  Ape  or  Monkey  country,  and  of  the  Gold-land  (or  country).  Thus  it 
has  been  said.' 

2Uh  Marchy  1888.  A.  CaoMA." 

[Note.  I  have  not  given  a  lithograph  of  Captain  Lang's  excellent  factimile  on 
doth  of  the  Qirnir  inseription  at  length,  because  1  am  in  hopes  of  soon  having  it  ra* 
vised  OD  the  spot,  either  by  Dr.  Bubn  or  by  Lieut.  Poitans,  when  I  shall  hat  tea 
to  publish  in  a  reduced  form  .--J.  P.] 


VIII.— ProcM<lif^#  of  the  Aeiatic  Society 

Wedneiday  Evening,  the  M  Aprit,  1838. 

Th«  Right  Reverend  the  Lord  Buhop  of  Calcutta,  in  the  chair. 

Dr.  H.  H.  Sprt,  proposed  at  the  last  meeting,  wua  elected  by  ballot  a 
meniber  of  the  Society. 

Dr.  F.  HvTPNJioiJi,  was  proposed  by  Mr.  O.  A.  Priksep,  seconded  by 
the  Secretary. 

Correepondenee. 

Read  letters  from  Edward  R.  Djinisll,  Esq.  Secretary  to  the  Royal 
Institution,  Edward  Balpour,  Esq.  Secretary  of  the  Royal  College  of 
Surgeons,  and  Cbarlbs  Konio,  Esq.  Secretary  of  the  Royal  Society  of 
London,  acknowledging  the  receipt  of  the  last  volume  of  the  Researches 
and  Journal. 

Read  a  letter  from  H.  Douglas,  Esq.  (senior  member  of  the  Civil  Ser. 
vice,  lately  retired,)  dated  Patna,  14th  March^  1838,  acknowledging  the 
receipt  df  a  copy  of  the  Khazdnatui  Ilm,  presented  to  him  by  the  Society 
in  consequence  of  the  great  assistance  afforded  by  him  to  its  compiler 
Kbakji'  as  mentioned  with  gratitude  in  his  preface. 

Mr.  D.  states  that  the  relatives  of  the  author  are  poor  and  uneducated, 
and  a  presentation  copy  would  be  thrown  away  on  them. 

Read  a  letter  from  Julbs  Dbsjardinb,  Esq.  Secretary  to  the  Natural 
History  Society  of  the  Mauritius,  acknowledging  receipt  of  the  Oriental 
publications  of  the  Society,  and  forwarding  for  presentation  to  the  Society, 
eontinuation  of  the  Meteorological  obsenrations  kept  by  himself  from 
June  to  September,  1837. 

In  reply  to  the  Society's  drcnlar  regarding  tidal  obiervationi,  M.  Dbsjaedims 
states  that  Mr.  Llotd,  Chief  Engineer  on  the  island,  bad  organised  a  complete 
series  uhlcb  had  been  tent  direct  to  Profeesor  WRBwaXii.. 

Also  a  letter  from  M.  Root  db  Roghbllb,  President  of  the  Geogra. 
phical  Society  of  Paris,  forwarding  .the  7th  volume  of  their  bulletin,  and 
noticing  the  receipt  by  mistake  of  duplicate  of  the  Researches. 

Also,  a  letter  or  thanks  from  Professor  Bopp  for  the  Mahabhdrata,  &c. 
and  presenting  his  own  works  in  return.   (See  library.) 

Mueeum, 

Colonel  MoLbod  had  completed  the  erection  of  the  pillar  upon  which 
the  Bust  of  Wilson  was  set  at  the  entrance  into  the  oriental  end  of  the 
Library:  he  received  the  thanks  of  the  Society  for  the  superior  manner 
in  which  it  was  executed. 

Library. 

The  ibllowing  books  were  presented  by  the  authors  : 

Vergleichende  Grammatik— or  Comparative  'GrnmmHr  of  the  SAn9crit,  Zend,  Greek* 
Latin,  Lithuaoinn,  Gothic,  and  German  languages,  three  |*art8~6j^  Professor  F&anz 
Bopp. 

Text  and  Latin  translation  of  the  episode  of  Nalut  from  the  Mahubhdrata,  second 
part. — by  the  same. 

Notice  du  Trait^  Pers&n  iur  les  vertos  de  HuQain  wuiz  Koschift,  intitule,  Akhli- 
qniMahfini,  de  M.  Gascim  db  Tasst. 

Map  of  the  Post  roads  in  India— ;>r«ieNf  ad  by  Captain  Toy  tor » 

The  following  by  Societies  and  editors. 

BoUetin  de  la  Sodlt^  de  Geographic.  Vol.  \ll. —by  the  Geog.  Soc.  qf  Paris. 

Transactions  of  the  Medical  and  Physical  Society  of  Bombay-  by  the  Society 
through  C.  MomaHSAD,  £sq.  Secretary, 

Quarterly  Journal  of  the  Madras  Literary  Society— frjp  i)r.  Cole,  Secretary  and 
Editor. 

The  Chinese  Repository,  Vols.  II,  III,  IV,  V,  and  part  of  Vl^prefeaied  fry  il. 
iaWw,  Sso. 

The  following  works  were  presented  by  Captain  T.  S.  Bubt^  £ngiiieerf. 

Bnrt*s  ObserTations  on  Nature,  I  toL  edited  by  his  son. 

Burt's  Christianity,  a  poem  with  notes,  ditto. 
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Viewa  of  Ancient  and  Modern  Hindn  and  Muaalman  Architectore— >fty  Cop/.  Burt, 

The  following  were  received  from  the  booksellerB. 

Lardner's  Cabinet  Cyclopsdia— England,  toI.  7. 

Hnrton't  Flora  Americana,  3  vols,  (purchased.) 

The  usual  Meteorological  Journal — hy  the  Swveyor  Oeneral 

Oriental  PtdUicaHons. 

Messrs.  Tbackbr  and  Co.  submitted  a  file  of  the  Alt/ Leila  to  page  604 
completed  :  100  pages  more  were  in  the  press.  The  translation  of  the  £rst 
50  nights  was  expected  daily  and  would  be  printed  without  loss  of  time. 

Literary  and  Antiquities, 

The  Rev.  W.  Taylor,  forwarded  a  duplicate  of  the  continuation  of  his 
Report  to  the  Madras  Literary  Society  on  his  examination  of  the  Mao. 
KBNziB  manuscripts. 

General  Allard  presented  facsimiles  of  two  ancient  inscriptions  from 
Kashmir, 

Extract  of  n  letter  from  Captain  Burnbs^  was  read,  announcing  the  dis- 
patch of  the  Cahul  marble  slab  noticed  at  a  former  meeting. 

R^a  Vrnkata  Aswa  Rao,  presented  copy  of  an  inscription  from  a 
temple  at  Warangal  in  the  Hyderabad  district,  in  the  Teliuga  character, 
with  a  transcript  in  Devan^ari  by  himself. 

Mr.  £.  Blundell,  Commissioner  of  the  Tenasserim  Provinces,  in  reply 
to  the  Society's  request,  forwarded  a  translation  and  restored  copy  of  the 
inscription  on  the  Great  Arracan  bell,  a  description  of  which  (bv  Captain 
Wrovobton)  was  published  in  the  December  No.  of  the  Journal. 

The  Secretary  read  continuation  of  his  translation  of  the  religious  edicts 
of  AsoKA  from  Qujerat  and  Cuttack. 

[Printed  in  the  present  number.] 

He  also  announced  the  discovery  that  a  second  inscription  from  Junom 
garh  in  Gujerat,  iir  Sanskrit,  related  to  the  circumstance  of  the  repair  of 
a  bridge  in  the  time  of  Chardraoupta,  and  by  the  very  Asoka  his  grand- 
son whose  Pdii  edicts  had  just  been  described. 

[Tikis  notice  which  is  of  gpreat  interest  in  the  study  of  Indian  antiquities,  will  be 
published  in  our  next  nnmber.] 

Captain  T.  S.  Burt,  Engineers,  announced  in  a  letter  to  the  Secretary, 
that  he  had  discovered  three  new  pillars,  two  of  them  with  inscriptions  in 
the  No.  2  character  in  Malwa,  of  which  he  had  taken  facsimiles  for  trans- 
mission to  the  Society. 

Captain  Burt  writes  also : — 

'*  1  paid  a  visit  to  tlie  Sancki  monument  and  copied  the  third  ancient  inscription 
referred  to  by  Captain  Smith  as  beinp  illegible,  and  of  which  he  did  not  for  that 
reason  take  an  impression.  I  am  very  happy  in  being  able  to  confirm  your  remarlis 
as  to  the  shorter  inscriptions  in  t)ie  old  character  at  Sanehi^  which  from  their  all 
beinf  written  upon  different  huge  bloclcs  of  stone  (forming  component  parts  of  the 
terrace  or  outer  wall  of  the  tope)  sntisfHCtorily  ncconut  for  the  word  dmam,  because 
each  hug^e  stone  was  the  danam  or  ^ft  of  the  individual  concerned. 

*'  I  have  taken  facsimiles  of  about  a  hundred  inscriptions  or  more  since  I  left 
Sehore  or  BhUsa  on  the  13th  ultimo,  hut  the  greater  part  are  from  tatti  monuments, 
and  not  worth  sending.  One  however  is  5  feet  by  4  a  splendid  facsimile  1190  odd 
of  the  samvat." 

Mr.  M.  KiTTOK,  having  returned  from  a  trip  to  explore  the  site  of 
some  coal  beds  in  Cuttack^  on  which  he  had  been  deputed  by  government 
at  the  recommendation  of  the  Coal  Committee,  laid  before  the  meeting 
an  account  of  the  antiquarian  researches  he  had  collaterally  been  enabled 
to  make  at  various  places  in  his  route. 

[We  shall  hereafter  give  a  sketch  of  the  tour  and  need  not  therefore  say  more,  than 
that  although  the  heat  was  so  great  as  almost  to  paridyxe  out-of-door  exertions 
still  the  zealous  explorer  left  nothing  unseen  or  undone  on  his  route :— he  re-exa- 
mined the  inscriptions  at  DhauU  mounted  on  a  frail  bambu  scaffold,— he  copied  a 
Bobanetwar  inscription  :  he  drew  the  whole  of  the  sculpture  on  the  caves  at  CTda- 
yag<rt,^«  jaya  stambha  on  a  plain  at  some  dlstance,~the  Jaipur  images,— «ad 
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tame  of  the  blaek  pagoda  sculpture ;  tWa  temple  is  bow  luider  spoliation  by  the 
Khwrda  ri^d,  and  Mr.  Kittok  suggested  that  the  Society  should  secure  some  of 
the  better  samples  of  its  rich  carving  for  their  museum,  rather  than  allow  them  to 
be  fractured  and  thrown  away.  His  visit  to  the  coal  district  was  attended  with 
success  and  will  form  the  subject  of  a  separate  report.  The  drawings  had  not 
then  arrived,  hut  we  have  since  been  gratified  with  a  sight  of  them,  and  have 
remarked  decided  traces  of  the  Greek  soldier's  dre«8  In  the  battle  scenes,  as  we 
noticed  in  the  Bkilsa  tope  relievos.] 

Phytical, 
A   further  note  on  the  geography  of  Coehin  China  was  submitted   by 
the  Bishop  of  Isaurapolis, 

A  letter  from  Captain  Burnes  gave  an  aecoont  of  the  lUg  ruwan  or 
moving  sand  near  Cafru/,— with  a  drawing  of  the  hill  by  Mr.  Gonsalvbs. 

Captain  Cautlbt  communicated  the  journal  of  a  trip  to  the  Niti  pass 
of  the  Himdlaya»,  by  H.  Batten,  £$:q.  C.  S. 

A  drawing  by  Mr.  G.  Tsbb?),  of  a  large  foaail  head  (elephant)  lately 
extracted  from  the  rock  near  Naremhpur,  was  sent  by  Dr.  Sfilsburt. 

Specimens  of  coal  from  a  new  site  near  the  Damoda  discovered  by  Lieut. 
J.  Hakrtnoton^  were  presented  by  Mr.  Manol  es. 

[^Bxtraet  ^  a  Uiter  to  Captain  Wilkinson.] 
"  I  send  you  a  specimen  of  coal  brought  fk-om  pergana  Jherria^  in  which  pergana 
that  mineriU  abounds.  This  was  taken  from  the  surface  of  the  ground  about  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  east  of  the  town  otJherria,  and  Ave  or  six  miles  from  the  banks 
of  the  Damoda  river.  Of  the  depth  or  extent  of  the  bed  I  cannot  speak  predsdy, 
but  it  lies  near  the  surface,  is  I  believe  of  considerable  thickness,  and  with  perhaps 
occasional  breaks  or  Hows  extends  for  many  miles.  I  have  found  it  within  half  a  mile 
of  the  DaJNoda  and  in  some  places  it  probably  reaches  the  banks. 

"  The  quality  of  the  coal  seems  to  be  good  ;  the  specimen  I  send,  and  all  that  I 
have  pi*ocured,  haw  been  exposed  to  the  weather  for  ag^,  and  one  I  should  sup- 
pose  inferior  to  what  might  be  had  at  greater  depths.  It  burns  freely  in  a  small 
stove  and  reduces  completely  into  ashes,  so  that  it  is  free  from  slate  or  other  in- 
combustible dUbstance. 

**  To  enable  you  to  trace  the  position  of  this  valuable  bed  of  coal  I  may  mention 
that  it  lies  in  about  Lat.  23^  43'  N.  and  Long.  86*  30'  E.  being  about  30  miles  west 
from  the  Chinakuri  CoUiery,  and  on  the  northern  or  left  bank  of  the  Datnoda,'* 

RuruliOf         1 
6tk  March,  ISB8.  J  (Signed)        J.  Harrtnoton. 

[For  an  analysis  of  the  specimen,  see  the  table  published  this  month.] 
Some  specimens  of  the  fossil  bones  discovered  by  Mr.  Popb,  at  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope,  supposed  to  be  in  continuation  of  the  series  presented  by 
him  on  7th  September,  1836,  had  arrived  addressed  to  Mr.  R.  Tbottbr^ 
who  being  absent,  the  Secretary  had  claimed  them  for  the  Society.  No 
descripUon  had  been  received. 

Mr.  W.  Cracroft,  presented  2  water  snakes  in  spirits,  from  Oanya 
Sdgar,  1  cr^ib,  and  the  fin  of  a  bhefcti  fish  with  a  sucking  insect  attached. 
Also  the  skeleton  of  the  head  of  a  kangaroo  rat. 

Lieutenant  Fell,  I.  N.,  presented  3  fish  and  a  fe^v  insects. 
Mr.  Nicolas,  a  bird,  the  Austrian  Patrincole  mounted. 

When  the  ordinary  business  was  concluded  Mr.  J.  W.  GRAtrr  exhibited 
to  the  members  present,  with  the  aid  of  a  very  beautiful  lucemal  micros- 
cope belonging  to  himself,  some  of  the  fossil  infusoria  lately  the  subject  of 
so  much  discussion  at  home.  Living  infusoria  of  nearly  the  same  species 
had  frequently  been  compared  therewith,  but  they  were  not  now  in  sea- 
son ;  other  kinds  were  plentifully  exhibited,  as  also  the  ashes  of  the  vari- 
ous coals  of  Burdwan  and  Assam,  in  which  Mr.  Grant  pointed  out  a 
marked  difference,  so  much  so  that  he  could  teU  to  which  field  any  speci- 
men belonged  from  the  appearance  of  its  ashes  under  the  microscope. 

Mr.  Grant  received  the  thanks  of  the  Members  present,  for  the  gratifi- 
cation afforded  them. 
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I. — RestoraHon  and  TVamlaHon  of  the  Intcription  on  (he  targ9 
Arraean  Bell  now  aX  NadroMgh&U  Zillah  AlUgarhy  described 
hy  Captain  W^ougutom  in  the  Journal  of  the  Atiatic  Socie^f 
December  1837. 

At  the  suggestion  of  Colonel  Burnet  the  larger  of  the  two  facnmiles 
prepared  by  Captain  Wrouohton,  which  appeared  to  his  pandit  to  be 
in  the  Tabdn  dialect,  was  sent  to  Mr.  £.  Blundell,  Commissioner  at 
Maulmainy  with  a  request  that  he  would  endeayour  to  get  it  read  and 
translated  by  the  natives  of  that  place. 

By  the  hands  of  Dr.  Richardson  it  was  returned  to  us  with  a  fair 
transcript  of  the  whole,  which  we  hasten  to  set  up  with  the  aid  of  the 
new  fount  of  Burman  type  cast  for  the  publication  of  Mr.  Lane's  Dic- 
tionary. The  two  sides  of  the  bell  contain  separate  copies  of  the  same 
text,  one  in  JBwyneee  and  the  other  in  Taiaint  both  with  an  admixture  of 
P^  at  the  conunencement  and  termination.  On  setting  up  the  Talain, 
we  found  so  many  characters  to  be  wanting  that  we  were  obliged  to 
break  up  the  form ;  but  we  have  had  the  whole  written  in  lithography 
rather  than  omit  it,  thinking  it  might  prove  interesting  to  students  of 
Ihese  dialects  to  have  the  corresponding  texts  face  to  face* 

For  the  translation,  Mr.  Blundell  informs  us,  we  are  indebted  to  a 
youiig  military  friend  of  his  who  has  made  some  progress  in  studying  the 
language.  The  concluding  portion  being  in  Pali  was  translated  by  Dr. 
RiCBi^RDsON  himself  on  his  way  to  Calcutta.  To  all  these  friends^  as 
well  ad  to  their  native  assistants  who  must  have  had  no  easy  task  in 
deciphering  the  facsimile  notwithstanding  the  care  and  minuteness  with 
which  it  was  executed,  we  beg  to  return  our  best  thanks. 

It  Will  be  seen  that  the  inscription  contains  a  scrap  of  history  of  no 
mmJI  interest  in  its  way* 
2  o 
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It  seemft  that  about  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century  the  king 
of  Pegu  being  invaded  by  his  neighbour  the  Burmese  sovereign  of 
Pagahm  {Pagan,  the  ancient  capital  described  by  Colonel  Burnet  ia 
the  J.  A.  S.  Vol.  IV.  p.  400)  called  in  the  aid  of  his  ally  the  king  of 
3Iartahany  whom,  after  gaining  his  object,  he  sought  treacherously  to 
destroy.: — ^but  he  became  justly  the  victim  of  his  own  stratagem,  and 
was  defeated  by  the  Martdban  king  who  forthwith  possessed  hhnself 
of  Threehenthawuddee*f  (Pegu  9)  having  the  four  cognomens  of  Yad" 
zatannee^  Bydzatanneet  Yattalanee  and  Yougatnnnee.  He  is  then 
represented  to  have  endeavoured  to'extirpate  some  heresy  that  offended 
the  sect  of  Buddhists  he  brought  with  him,  by  scattering  the  obnoxious 
articles:  and  the  final  act  which  the  inscription  records  is  its  own 
construction  for  the  worthy  object  of  sounding  an  alarm  that  should 
reach  the  royal  ear  when  any  injustice  was  crying  aloud  in  the  streets  ; 
this  was  in  the  year  984  which  if  it  be  reckoned  in  the  vulgar  Burmese 
era  will  correspond  with  A.  D.  1622. 

We  cannot  help  reg^tting  that  such  a  monument  should  have  bten 
Removed  from  the  place  where  it  had  a  name,  a  history,  and  an  object, 
to  be  lost  in  an  obscure  Hindu  temple  in  the  northwest  of  India  I  We 
know  that  such  sacrilege,  for  by  no  other  name  can  we  call  the  plunder 
of  a  place  of  worship,  was  prohibited;  but  the  preventive  checks  must 
have  been  small  indeed  that  could  take  no  cognizance  of  the  removal  of 
a  mass  weighing  31  hundred  weight  I  We  should  like  to  see  the  bell 
claimed  by  our  civil  commissioner  and  restored  by  onr  govemmenty 
as  an  act  more  likely  than  any  other  to  ingratiate  us  with  the  people 
of  An^acan.  We  would  even  compensate  in  cash  the  Resdladdry  if  his 
conscience  would  not  readily  concede  the  bell  from  his  temple  when  told 
that  it  belonged  to  the  hated  and  impure  followers  of  Buddha ! 

With  Ratna  Paula's  aid  we  have  given  the  correct  Pdl(  orthogra- 
phy of  many  words  wrongly  spelt  on  the  Bell. — £o. 

Burma  Versiom. 

@?ccx>oo:^cpsgo5^occyDo^aD^u  (*>o:^^cod5@scooS 

§ooococ)ocooco^ocoo5|8ooogii  oSj^go^ocg^coDS^ 
@a)^c^Da5iio::^^coo5@scoo5o:^cpsgo6gOQ(x>0€)^^ 

»  •  Srikmiemati,   pottefsed  of  swans,   a  same   generallj  applied  to  Ranffoon, 
The  four  epithets  are  Sanskrit  names-- R|[jadh&a!,  Vidyadhibiit,  Ratnadhini 
Yodhadhint,  the  abode  of  royalty,  leamiog,  jewels  and  warriors. 
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colooQgficooSc^oa^u  oqcpsQc&gocx)ooc|^  ^*^  ccfloo 
oil  o£[^go^6cg^coo5^@s  oo^c^ooSn  ooooo^ocooS 
OJT.3  j^Scg^oo^iiooooo^oc^ooS  ogo^  ^j[6c^6moo 

oooocoo3voq^oo^^s  |8co^§^q^oo^ii  SOOOOCj^OO 
c»5oc6cx)^ii  66^i§6^^?(§^"  ooSoo^QOoSoo^o^ 

»g(Sco2  (gfiiQcoooc^oocpsd^s  cp5)Do^oooq^c^o^^8 
^(SucQ^D^j^osc^oii  c9jcySc5)|[oo|(g^oq]o5g<Sii  o^^So^jg 

cpyosooocoH  gDCfloocoiicyDoooocou  Qoochocow  cqooo 
Conors  oco^cSld^scp^oSu  900ocx)cx>^cgicgco:^6o5 

ooocx>oa>d^scp^aS»oooc^oaD  ^^^  ocTlcooogsaocSjjS 

poocod^scp^OfSH^go^oS9;>^695@Dc8o2|6oa^  ^o 

2  o  2  ^ 


jj6oqo6oo^a)c@o(SyD  Q(Sso§cS@8cpoo5jf6«^tt 

cyooo^Q^oo^yo^co^Hcdlucoooo6ooco8n  odooou 
ccog[090oo:?QD^oooDOOOOO^  QoSsoso  oSyocooDcB 
oDc^oooo^H  o^so^jcoDoyocooSbsD  oo6@6oo^ii 

cQcgo^oj^^  Qooo^oScooo  c@o§OD<5^(9^  c§oa 

ogii  8§^ogo5^^Qooo6c[aSo3oa)©l^aSii  ^c5cqQo6 

qa6^7:)^ogaScoD^  03^oSjj6cG|Ocoooo^fl  cB£[oo 
ooDoc8(^yooo(Soo^^c^cpM  o^ssqcIcS^oooooocSq 
i5sca)no3p6ico^u  ocqqfooSsSdlccociloQ  Q<So<S§ 


-M- 


<•*)  oqodSagg  ^"^  Goocp<?»  ^^*^   coooqocS  ^"^  coo 
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SsqcSgocgDSJgccocSii 

0^11  d8S[o6ooDoc8o6sooc;|^ggoiiQ6so^coc)6Q^(:x5|^^^ 
oSc9)j^fic30ogii  o<S5@cop5u  gcc51cooooo(So^8@cgj(S^ 
ogaScoodi"  <2[moii  Q^oo^c^cyScoooo^oficQQcScgij 

cloo^ooDoo^oslooooo  gSqo^y^cgjcSu  oo^^coo 
c51cocoDcx)go8o6oo^  j^@a3|(Sii  c)^gg«uQ(Sco^croGpo^ 

cSS^oDooDocScxSs  8oo^gcc51cx3ooa)8c^o^s  S^QS)^ 

^o£^oSc^oo6cvj^g6€^5jj6c>DC^c^a58sccocSu  w 
C|^^QQ<S?co^c9DO(So^o^c8@o3](5noc>oa8  ^^®^  9ols| 
5|9^q^oo^H  cS£^a5ooooc8(§[c^d86aj>€^coo(Siiooo 
c8  ^**^  qc51ii^cp5)Dcpc?»ooooa8ii^*^^8goooa8ii  ^^^^^ 
00008^**^  «ccx>DOoooa8  ^^^  no^soooo^^^^qcilSoSiicp 
OiOooooS  ^**^d^Gp^ogoScoo5Q(Ss(J^soq|oo^5sjf  6@, 

(18)  oia8<^^)Qoa8  C^q)  0008  t^^>  8(SG.oooa8  («*)c^od 
^ooc^  («^)  oooS  (^)  0008  (^^)  cp(?.ooa8  ^^)  Bgjoooag 


&9i  TVanslation  ofAe  mscriptioh  on  a  Bell  [  Afail; 

^c8^o5ooooo8(|[s  o^c85<j^c|^§QCooo6coo5o^d§o^ 
oqo6cxD6Q(Sco<S§cg|(S|§5oo5^o^3g<Scoo5^coDcSs»  » 

oooofcoflpcgjSii  o^sQCcy::>o<SQOo|ccx)oggoog^cjjas 

o^cScxj^^ 00080^00^ II  oocyD^ocjloSo^^oocpooQ 
8«»oo(S@6c|^C9Po6ii  cx)Qcr)(?ooQ<Ss  ooc^c^oocpaqSs 
^oScpocoSoogoS  o^aSoooScx)  ^o^j^6ooo?@cg|6H 

^@yiico§^cfi§aSn  coofsoa^ii^ogoSooocpcx^oSsD 

coo5o^6aj^§^ooDso^so@[s  8glo^(?a>D6d^coo5gli* 
o(Ss^£oocpcoc^oljj£^s  ooQ£coggo8o5c^gls  c^oj 

c]^s§o:^^^^^  og6n  cooo6go8cooDc8o5  c8o5cg^5oo^ 
oocg^  cooScoo5ooa58o6jj6o:j^@^sco6go6c^coDS 
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coo5(j^cx3^ii  c8^o6ooooc8(§[cooS5>o»  cqcpsooQ(So^ 
gl^€^cGoo6oo(£cooL)^  cop5oo^@D(Sii  y^cooSoocp 

(X)scoo5<^o^jj6cv^|cooSooos@cgy(Sii  cgO(S^^8o5ooo 
oDCooo(So^o5oo^c©l£cc6l6oo^o^og^o:j(Scooo^ii 

cx)0C9Q<Sh  cj>§oj^^o£n  o^ssool§a5cTOoocp(Sc;)f8 
goSoo^cg^cv^cSooos  coco^col8ccoo(S«»^^o  J  3qlii 
^^?^^@'  cgjcScooS  cooSo^oocSyod^ooocooo^: 
col(Sccol8cg^cv^(S@s  C5y8^5ooosoo^c^.yo^o^8c^ 
@^ooosd§c^ii  cxx)Gpoo^«)5{^o^8q8cg|j6  q^Sqqco 
8o^c8oo^ii  coI<Sccod8  o5c^  ca)oocp6>Q8?@o5TOa 
@os  cooS^cgjcSii  y^o6coa5oocpooQ§  6o5^*^8 
88C|^8oo^n  o^8aj^@^cx3Ds  o^co^ii  8o6j6c\:2^cog 
5cc|jj8ca)sc8oocbd^o8c5q|c>Soa^ii  c95cy:)cp(So(Sjg 
oScg^cv^cSooos  cx>^col8ccoo8cQc^aS8^s  gl^^^" 

C^08«8:  CTOOOGpcSo^cB^ODOOOOcSo^fQ^O^CiDf^ 


^04  Tranalaiion  of  the  (n^mpHon  on  a  Bell  [  Apric;, 

(JC006  ooo^^@6ol»  o::2|(Soo^col(Scc6l5  cQog^cv^ 
(Sooosc^oogSii  oQ6o^(g^ooDsc§y^coo5oocpopg8@ 

qodSw  ^gD^QC|^§SD(^Dco^n  oooo^cSu  oooo^6oocp 
o^^g9pco^i»  5>^oo5oQcpcoQ53qg€^olcocxDOii  u 
Hcloo^cr^o^oSoocpcooof^oSoo^cQ^G^Qn 

[On  comparing  the  translhtion  with  the  original  text,  through  the  aid 
of  Ratna  Paula,  we  find  that  the  first  half  of  the  inscription  is  left 
untranslated,  either  from  its  obscurity  or  from  its  not  containmg  any 
thing  of  material  import.  Nevertheless  as  the  document  is  incomplete 
without  it  we  will  endeavour  to  give  the  sense  of  this  portion* 

<<  In  the  course  of  the  Rhattakamhka  (Shadrctkalpa  or  golden  age) 
the  holy  power  of  (the  Buddhas)  Kurusanda,  Konaoamana,  and 
Kasyapa,  was  manifested;  but  their  religion  expired  with  them« 
Afterwards  the  supreme  power  of  the  divine  mahavira  Gautama 
appeared  in  the  world.  From  the  date  of  his  nibban  (nirvrm)  1 275 
years,  (A.  D.  732)  and  after  that  in  this  918th*  year.  (A.  D.  1645) 
a  prince  it  ruling  replete  with  virtue,  intelligence,  learning  and  elo- 
quence, vigour  and  determination  ;  of  a  family  all  virtuous,  redressing 
his  subjects'  grievances,  and  distributing  favors  :  he,  desiring  the  oppor- 
tunity of  doing  good,  consulted  with  his  chief  minister  Dasabenya  and 
his  four  ministers  in  order  to  extend  friendship,  and  favor,  and  charity, 
and  to  give  employ  to  his  subjects  of  town  and  country.  DoBSNYAf 
expounded  that  the  anointed  sovereign  was  one  and  supreme,  that  his 
city  contained  the  five  forces,  Dasabaloy  Nt^anbala,  Kdtfobala,  Tefabahf 
and  Suiabaltty  which  being  explained  mean,  Dasabala  the  rich,  possessed 
of  gold,  silver,  jewels,  &c. ;  Nyanbalay  the  raja  himself  replete  with 
supremacy,  power,  command,  skill,  and  majesty ;  Kdyabalei,  those  having 
the  eighteen  sciences,  and  the  warrior  class  ;  Tejabalof  priests  and 
the  wise;  and  Sutabala  fS^'utabala J,  the  intelligent  inhabitants  of 
town  and  country.  He  (the  riga)  expelled  his  brother  Byano  Yo^ 
why  ? — ^because  he  did  not  walk  in  the  way  of  the  respectable :  why 
Was  his  brother  put  out  of  the  throne  of  Pif  (PromeJ^  because 
he  did  not  honor  or  favor  his  nobles  and  his  generals,  therefore  was  he 
expelled.     Dussidat  (TushadatTa)  commander  of  the  army,  with  the 

*  Tlie  passnge  is  obscure  and  the  second  date  1913— We  suppose  the  I  to  be 
aa  accidental  stroke  the  sense  becomes  as  abore.       t  DASABamr a  ? 
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ntiain    In^^s  rifrlUn.  mn.  JvriM.ca^  Ji^U,  W/W-ff  ^KT 


CI>a3D 


onogrosQ 


JLoj^  COCO  ^y^<f>jf^^^^i^  <3o^^  woc|^  S^C^^^^  ^  f^!}  T)  ^  ^^  od/ccoo^so^H 


aooSo&^lcft 


^^«pQ  oSti  010  cDa  CO)  «QO  4^:  oo  oTco  t(3  in  os^u 

0^«^ltCir0QCO^Sd9s|V)t;oDcQ)r^000Url^0^  O 


iJlA/^ocScpoo  eft  S)  ^  ooo  ^(^oi  ojo  o  o^€<j|*3  cio^co  ^*c(cJm  oy  cQt^  cyy^cxj^ 

00  07c(23o/VopOoS*COC^JC>>I^OOl«rfflJqQf^  H  rt  II 


^^ 


DOCJ; 


^cx)  MOO  OTO  r«  9  C^OWJT^ 


Xf^tHjmp  liA  . 


o^ 


-i  O  • 

cn  aooocnrbo 


WOO 


^<i90)^(^2rjl  o^c^o/^oooocxfl  ^^«^<^i^ 


Xi(«;.M*A« 
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cAcers  and  soldien  turned  away  their  minds,  and  manj  men  of  Pi  shook 
off  their  allegiaiiee.  The  supreme  king  ga^e  to  his  brother  Addnin  the 
place  where  he  resides,  and  to  his  other  brothers,  their  residences, 
Yamchesif  Calhat^  JWvt,  and  Lmhhd^  four  towns,  to  receive  the  rerenue 
thereof;  to  the  ministers  Da  jamarah  and  Adacha,  the  r£ja  had  given 
Kolfftu  These  two  were  ministers  of  the  right  side,  they  had  been  guilty 
of  beating,  imprisoning  and  other  cruelty  and  extortion  to  the  citisens 

and  eoontry  people and  the  people  were  ruined '* 

Then  follows  the  translatioa  as  below,  but  Kttmoati  i^i^pears  to  be  the 
P4iU  name  of  the  town  PugahUf  not  the  province  in  whioh  it  is  placed : 
it  is  spelt  Ketumati  (the  possessed  of  tiie  royal  banner)  in  the  former 
RamH  inscription  printed  in  the  Journal,  vol.  III.  p.  209. — £d.] 

TranHaHon* 

**  At  a  propitious  moment  when  the  constellation  Nekhat*  was  in 
the  ascendant,  on  Tuesday  the  third  day  of  the  waning  of  the  moon 
Tagoo  (April)  the  four  divisions  of  royal  troops,  consisting  of  elephan* 
teers,  infantry,  horsemen  and  charioteers,  marched  out  of  the  city  of 
Pagahm  in  the  district  of  GaytoowuddeCy  and  arrived  in  the  country 
of  7%reehenthttumddee  C  Pegu  J  in  fifteen  days,  when  a  camp  was 
formed. 

Then  the  king  of  PegUy  collected  ]iis  grand  royal  army,  and  having 
set  it  in  order,  he  marched  to  meet  the  enemy,  and  g^ve  battle,  but  being 
apprehensive  of  defeat,  he  dispatched  a  letter  to  the  king  of  Mautcanma 
(Martahmi)  calling  upon  him  for  aid.  The  king  of  Ma/rtahan  there* 
upon  collected  his  nobles,  generals,  and  all  his  bold  and  courageous 
soldiers,  and  marched  to  his  assistance.  When  he  arrived  in  the  king^ 
dom  of  PegUy  he  mounted  the  elephant  AvrawoHy  and  attacked  the 
armies  ^  Pagahm  with  such  firmness  and  resolution,  that  it  was 
imposrible  fbr  them  to  withstand  the  shock,  and  they  were  completely 
routed. 

Tlie  king  of  Mdrtahan  with  his  nobles,  generals  and  victorious  army 
returning  were  met  by  the  king  of  PegUy  mounted  upon  the  diephant 
Vapantatha-fy  and  surrounded  by  the  chiefs,  and  the  raricHisly  armed 
divisions  of  his  royal  forces.  The  king  of  Martahan  distnistii^  him  of 
PegUy  and  seeing  himself  surrounded  by  hb  army,  began  to  tremble  for 

*  The  word  n€kk§i  (naAtAsIra)  si|;Bifiet  Innsr  msniioii ;  tb«re  is  therefMe  some 
mittakftbers.  The  words  are  ditU  tuikml,  vhieh  may  be  iritipa  fi«(«Aa/ra,  while 
the  3rd  nieBiieii  wta  rialog,  to  denote  the  hour  of  the  dey.— En. 

t  Upotatha,  the  bmm  of  a  fiib«lo«is  elephant  of  supernatural  ttrii^, 
the  other  animal  is  called  (dHvaU,  the  name  of  Ikdra's  elephant 
2  p 
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his  life,  he  therefore  yowed  that  should  he  be  delivered  from  the  ruin 
that  threatened  him,  he  would  become  a  charitable  donor  to  religious 
establishments  ;  then  having  mounted  his  elephant  Airawon^  he  assem- 
bled his  generals,  and  set  his  troops  in  battle  order: — the  two  armies 
being  now  engaged,  the  king  of  Pegu  riding  upon  his  elephant  Vopan* 
tatha,  was  charged  by  the  monarch  of  Martabany  seated  upon  the 
elephant  Airawon  ;  the  tusks  of  the  former  being  broken  in  the  encoun- 
ter, he  was  unable  to  sustain  the  fight,  but  turned  and  fled»  upon  which 
the  army  of  Pegu  was  defeated  and  the  nobles  and  generals  destroyed. 

The  king  dl  Martahan  having  proclaimed  his  victory,  took  possession 
of  Threehenthawuddee  and  the  four  Tannees*  (  )  which  it. 

contained.  These  four  Tanneee  were  called  Ytudzatanneey  Bydztttan" 
neey  Yattatannee  and  Yougatannee  ;  among  them  Yadzatannee  was  the 
most  excellent :  of  the  highest  order,  and  possessed  of  power  and  great- 
ness. Bydzatannee  had  superior  wisdom  and  knowledge ;  Yattatannee 
had  the  seven  kinds  of  precious  g^ms,  and  Yougatannee  was  careless  of 
life  and  excelled  in  bravery.  Having  taken  Threehenthawuddee^  and 
banished  the  evil  doers,  he  ruled  over  the  country  in  peace.  The  nobles, 
chiefs  and  military  officers  represented  that  the  property  of  the  tem- 
ples, of  the  libraries,  and  of  the  monasteries,  was  not  in  accordance 
with  the  established  system,  that  like  a  hot  iron  it  consumed  every 
thing  near  it,  and  that  it  should  be  conveyed  out  of  the  country :  it  was 
accordingly  scattered  abroad. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  whole  earth  enjoyed  the  light  of  his  wise 
administration  of  the  laws.  In  like  manner  as  the  stars  are  illufnined 
by  the  brightness  of  the  full  moon,  so  the  king  desired  to  see  his  nobles 
and  warriors,  and  his  subjects,  in  number  more  than  a  hundred  thou- 
sand, increase  their  riches  in  proportion  to  his  own  prosperity.  The 
king  by  means  of  his  ten  royal  virtues,  increased  in  benevolence ;  he 
instructed  his  people  according  to  the  ancient  rules  and  customsf,  and 
would  not  suffer  them  to  act  wickedly.  He  governed  Threehentha' 
wuddee,  after  the  manner  of  former  times.  Sometimes  during  the 
season  Ganthayedday  when  the  king  reclined  upon  the  royal  couch]: 
and  pleasure  filled  his  breast,  he  reflected  upon  the  just  laws  of  the 
world,  and  thought  it  would  be  right  to  erect  a  statue  of  the  deity  in  the 

*  Tannee,  is  the  Sanskrit  dhdni^  the  abode  of,  and  these  four  names  are 
epithets  or  descriptions  of  the  Pegu  kingdom,  not  separate  provinces. 

f  The  text  has,  *  like  Tama  he  repressed  the  wicked.'  And  farther  oil 
*  like  Chandra  he  shone  among  the  planets  of  his  court.' 

t  The  text  has, '  in  the  cool  season  or  ritu.' 
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eoantry  of  PegUy  and  estabtish  for  the  people  a  trae  system  of  justice 
that  they  may  neither  fear  nor  hate  him,  but  bear  him  in  respectful 
remembrance,  and  for  this  purpose  he  determined  to  cast  a  bell  and 
place  it  beneath  a  double  roof*,  that  the  people  might  give  notice  of 
their  wrongs  by  striking  it,  the  sound  of  which  reaching  his  ears,  he 
would  be  enabled  to  redress  their  wrongs.  (He  therefore)  expended  a 
thousand  vis  of  pure  silver  in  the  co^truction  of  this  bell. 

On  Monday,  the  twelfth  day  of  the  waxing  of  the  moon  of  July  (Phal- 
gun  or  February — March),  three  hours  and  a  half  after  the  rising  of  the 
ninth  sign  of  the  zodiac,  in  the  year  984-{*,  (agreeing  with  A.  D.  1622,) 
the  king  caused  this  bell  to  be  cast,  its  weight  being  8254  visj: :  it  was 
placed  beneath  a  double  roof.  From  the  time  of  its  being  so  made  and 
suspended  the  people  have  struck  it  upon  the  occurrence  of  any  injus* 
tice,  the  sound  of  which  having  been  heard  by  him,  he  has  directed 
justice  to  be  properly  administered.  The  people  of  the  country  per- 
ceiving (his  benevolence)  felt  as  if  washed  with  water  (abuses  abolish- 
ed). 

If  this  bell  be  destroyed  let  future  monarchs  repair  it ;  to  this  end  I 
have  made  it,  that  the  people  might  obtain  justice  and  that  I  might 
obtain  Nibban,  and  all  ages  till  that  time  the  laws  might  be  duly  admi- 
nl8tered§.     This  work  of  merit  I  have  done." 


II. — Extracts  from  the  Tdhfut  ul  Kiram^^y  and  the  Chach  Nameh, 

translated  by  Lieutenant  T.  Postans. 

[Continned  from  page  104.] 

'As  the  following  translations  from  the  Persian  manuscripts   (Tdh-^ 
fat  ul  Kiramy  and  2nd  Chach  Nameh)  afford  some  information,  re- 
specting the  early  history  of  Sindh  previous  to,  as  well  as  its  conquest 

*  Mandap,  a  kind  of  belfry  or  temple. 

t  There  is  some  confusion,  two  dates  being  apparently  given,  one  Phat^ 
^im,  the  other  July,  one  is  doubtless  the  rising  of  the  lunar  mansion  for 
the  fortunate  hour. — Ed. 

X  This  weight  must  be  read  rather  825  vis  4  tikals,  which  at  140  tolas 
will  be  about  2750  pounds  avoirdupoi8.^Captain  W.  made  the  weight  by 
utimatUm  of  the  cubic  contents  3472  lbs. 

§  Ratna  Paula  understands  this, — and  in  all  my  transmigrations  be. 
fore  attaining  nihban,  may  I  duly  ezerdae  justice,  &o. 


II  (Tohfat  nl  Kiram— written  Tohfat  vl  KbwAn  in  the  former  extract  from  in- 
distinctncM  in  the  MS.— Bo.) 
2  P  2 


by,  tlie  MufaammaidanB  under  the  Khalif  Wallid  ; — they  may  perhafM 
be  coDudered  of  some  interest* 

J}ese9*ipHon  of  Sindhn 

Sindh  is  one  of  the  sixty-one  divisions  of  the  world,  situated  in  the 
five  first  climates,  belonging  chiefly  to  the  second,  and  is  in  the  same 
Kgion  as  the  holy  cities  of  Mecca  and  Medina*  The  river  of  SinM 
rises  in  the  mountains  of  Cashmere^  another  joins  it  from  the  mountains 
of  Cabuli  in  Mukdn  it  is  met  by  the  river  StAcin,  and  thus  proceeds  to 
the  sea.  Its  water  is  dear  and  very  cool,  in  the  language  of  the  conn- 
try  it  is  called  Mihran.  All  the  rivers  of  Sindk  flow  towards  the  south* 
where  they  empty  themselves  into  the  sea,  such  as  the  waters  of  PiMy 
Chvnab,  Lahorey  SultanpuTy  and  Bajiwarrah,  The  climate  of  Si$tdh 
is  delightful,  its  mornings  and  evenings  invariably  cool ;  the  country 
to  the  north  hotter  than  that  to  the  south,  its  inhabitants  intelligent, 
and  of  large  stature. 

Sindh  is  so  called  from  Sindh,  the  brether  of  Hikdh,  the  son  of 
Noah,  whose  descendants  for  many  generations  ruled  in  that  country. 
From  these  also  sprang  numerous  tribes,  such  as  the  Nabetehj  the  men 
of  Takf  and  the  tribe  of  Nomid  who  governed  and  possessed  it  by 
tarns.  No  record  remains  of  these,  and  its  history  commences  with  the 
last  of  the  dynasty  of  the  Rahis  (or  r4jas),  whose  capital  city  and  seat 
of  government  was  Alof\  Alor  was  a  large,  flourishing,  and  populous 
city,  situated  on  the  bank  of  the  river  Mihran^  possessing  magnificent 
edifices,  highly  cultivated  gardens,  producing  every  description  of  tree 
and  fruit :  '*  travellers  found  all  their  wants  supplied.*' 

The  territory  of  the  r^a  of  Sindh  extended  to  the  east,  as  hr  as 
Caehmere  and  Kunndj  ;  west,  to  Mihran  and  the  sea ;  south,  to  the  ter- 
ritories of  the  ports  of  Surat  and  Deo^  and  to  the  north,  to  Kandahar, 
Secuetany  and  the  mountains  of  Sulitnan  and  Kynakan. 

At  the  time  this  history  commences*,  Rahi  Sahir  Sin,  Bin 
Sahirsi,  governed  the  country  of  Sindh  ;  he  waa  a  good  and  jost  man, 
whose  authority  being  universally  acknowledged,  extended  to  the  ter- 
ritories abovementioned.  The  peace  which  fw  a  long  period  bad 
reigned  in  all  parts  of  his  dominions^  was  suddenly  interrupted  by  an 
incursion  of  a  large  army  from  Persia^  under  the  king  N!m  Roz,  into 
Mukran  and  Ktch,  which  countries  that  prince  laid  waste,  and  taking 
with  him  many  prisonem,  returned  to  Persia.  When  the  news  of  th^ 
foray  reached  Sahia  Scn,  he  vaa  highly  incensed,  and  having  pre- 
pared a  large  force,  marched  to  Mnkranf  whence  he  dispatched  mes- 

•  That  is,  about  the  year  2  of  the  Hi^ira. 
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aeDgen,  oflbring  battle  to  Ni'm  Roz  ;  this  latter  was  also  prepared,  and 
advuiced  frith  all  speed.  A  desperate  conflict  ensued,  lasting  from  morn- 
ing until  mid-day,  in  which  Ni'm  Roz  was  yictorious,  Sahir  Sin  being 
killed  dnring  hia  retreat,  by  an  arrow  in  the  neck.  The  victorious 
army  of  Ni'm  Roz,  having  occupied  themselves  in  plunder,  returned  to 
their  own  country,  and  the  remnant  of  the  Sindhian  forces,  returned  to 
AloTy  where,  on  their  arrival,  they  placed  Sahir,  the  son  of  Sahir 
Sin,  upon  the  throne,  with  great  festivity  and  rejmcing. 

*■  Rahiy  (or  r£ja)  Sahi'  following  the  example  of  his  father, 
governed  the  country  of  Sindh  with  justice  and  moderation,  and  secu- 
rity and  peace  were  throughout  his  dominions.  In  his  minister  Ram 
Rai',  the  r^ja  possessed  a  man  ftilly  competent  to  the  discharge  of  ail 
the  duties  of  government,  and  being  himself  much  inclined  to  luxury, 
and  the  sensual  enjoyments  of  his  harem,  he  entrusted  the  management 
of  all  his  state  affairs,  to  Ram  Rai'  ;  nor  in  this  man's  hands  was  power 
abused,  but  the  affiiirs  of  the  country  prospered,  and  the  subjects  were 
satisfied.  On  one  occasion  RiCm  Rai'  convened  a  large  aasembly  of 
brahmins  and  other  learned  men ;  from  amongst  the  former,  a  young 
man  of  pleasing  exterior,  and  great  eloquence,  by  name  Chach,  parti- 
cularly attracted  the  attention  of  the  minister,  who  asked  him  his  name, 
and  whence  he  came,  he  replied,  '^  I  am  Chach,  the  son  of  Silah,"  a 
brahmin  well  known  in  the  city  of  ^lor.  This  introduction  was  the  pp»- 
lude  to  a  great  friendship,  and  Ram  Rai'  discovering  the  extraor<Mn«ry 
talents  of  Chach,  (who  was  wonderfully  learned  in  all  tike  learning  of 
the  Hindus)  made  him  his  assistant  and  confidential  adviser.  In  a  short 
time  the  brahmin  Chach  became  thoroughly  acquainted  with  all  the 
afiairs  of  government,  and  was  entrusted  by*  Ram  Rai'  with  the  sole 
direction  and  management  of  the  country ;  the  people  looked  upon  the 
brahmin  Chach,  as  the  representive  of  the  Hija,  and  Ra'm  Rai'*s 
influence  decreased. 

It  happened  that  Ram  Rai'  fell  sick,  and  during  his  illness,  letters 
arrived  from  a  distant  part  of  the  dominions,  which  reqmred  the  raja's 
immediate  attention.  Messages  were  sent  to  the  king,  who,  too  indolent 
to  leave  his  harem,  desired  that  the  letters  might  be  brought  to  his 
presence,  where  from  behind  a  curtain,  he  would  dictate  a  reply.  His 
attendants  represented  that  the  bearer  was  a  brahmin,  whose  aaered 
office  precluded  the  necessity  of  a  veil  between  him  and  the  inmaloa  of 
the  harem.  Chach  read  and  explained  the  dispatches,  as  well  as  dic- 
tated the  replies,  and  by  these  and  other  acts,  so  completely  gained  the 

*  (From  this  to  the  end  is  from  the  2nd  Chock  Nameh.J 
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confidence  and  applause  of  the  rija,  that  he  waa  invested  with  a  dress 
of  honor,  and  raised  to  the  highest  dignity  of  the  state.  It  happened 
during  the  first  interview  with  the  r^ja,  that  the  rani  saw  the  brahmin 
Chach,  and  immediately  became  desperately  enamoured  of  his  person  ; 
nor  did  she  hesitate  to  make  him  acquainted  with  her  passion.  Chacm*8 
honor,  however,  was  proof  against  her  solicitations,  and  he  replied,  "  I 
am  a  brahmin,  and  cannot  be  g^uilty  of  treachery  by  violating  the 
harem  of  the  king,  whose  servant  I  am  ;  moreover  the  safety  of  myself 
and  family  would  be  compromised  by  such  a  crime."  The  rani's  passion 
was  too  strong  to  be  overcome,  and  she  became  melancholy^  refusing 
rest  and  food.  At  length  the  state  of  affairs  became  public,  and  the  king 
was  informed  that  Chach  was  plotting  with  the  ranf,  to  disgrace  him 
in  the  eyes  of  his  subjects  :  the  raja's  confidence  however  in  Chach  was 
not  shaken  by  these  reports,  to  which  he  gave  no  credit.  Shortly  after 
the  raja  became  sick  unto  death,  and  the  rani  seeing  her  husband's  end 
approaching,  called  for  Chach,  and  told  him  she  had  devised  a  plan, 
whereby  he  might  succeed  to  the  throne  of  Sindh,  as  well  as  gratify  her 
desires  after  the  death  of  the  raja.  To  this  end,  she  issued  a  proclama- 
tion in  the  king's  name,  convening  a  generad  assembly  of  all  classes  in 
the  city  of  Alor.  When  the  people  were  assembled,  it  was  announced 
that  the  king's  health  not  permitting  his  attendance,  he  had  delegated 
all  authority  to  the  brahmin  Chach,  whom,  during  the  king's  illness, 
the  subjects  were  implicitly  to  obey.  Chach  was  moreover  invested 
with  the  royal  signet,  and  duly  acknowledged  by  the  people  as  the  re- 
presentative of  the  riga.  In  a  few  days  the  rahi  Sabi'  died,  and  the  r4ni 
immediately  instigated  Chach  to  seize  the  throne,  siting,  "  Now  is  the 
time  for  the  accomplishment  of  my  wishes,  and  the  destruction  of  your 
enemies."  Chach  replied,  "  I  bow  to  your  will."  The  r&ni  reported, 
that  the  r&ja  had  no  children,  but  that  other  members  of  the  family 
would  doubtless  assert  their  claims  to  the  government  of  the  country ; 
she  therefore  devised  the  following  plot  for  their  destruction.  As  the 
fact  of  the  king's  death  had  been  kept  a  profound  secret,  the  relations 
were  invited  to  the  palace,  under  the  pretence  that  the  raja  finding  him- 
self at  the  point  of  death,  was  anxious  to  make  his  will,  and  setUe  the 
succession,  to  which  end  it  was  necessary,  that  all  the  members  of  his 
family  should  attend.  These  people  thus  inveigled  into  the  palace,  were 
imprisoned  and  afterwards  murdered.  The  body  of  the  raja  was  burnt, 
and  the  brahmin  Chach  proclaimed  king  of  the  country  of  Sindh  and 
its  dependencies  vrithout  opposition. 
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Account  of  the  government  of  Chach  and  his  marriage  with  the 

rdni. 

When  by  the  consent  of  the  nobles,  Chach  was  seated  on  the 
throne,  he  opened  the  doors  of  the  treasury,  and  by  bestowing  largesses 
on  all  ranks,  made  them  subservient  to  his  authority,  increased  the  pay 
of  the  soldiers,  decreased  the  taxes,  founded  cities,  cultivated  all  parts 
of  his  dominions  ;  and  nuirried  the  rdni  according  to  the  rites  of  his 
religion.  When  these  circumstances  were  generally  known  throughout 
the  country,  other  relatives  of  the  late  king,  came  from  Jaudpiir  and 
Chitury  to  assert  their  claims  to  the  throne,  and  having  collected  a 
large  army,  prepared  to  dispute  their  rights.  The  commander  of  these 
forces  was  Ran  a  Mi  h  rut  Chitto'ri'^  who,  when  he  arrived  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Jaisulmir,  wrote  to  Chach  saying,  "  You  are  a 
brahmin  ;  the  affiiirs  of  government  cannot  be  carried  on  by  you ;  you 
cannot  fight :  it  is  better  that  you  seek  retirement,  and  not  rush  on  de- 
struction." 

Chach  took  this  letter  to  the  r£ni,  told  her  the  contents  of  it,  and 
s«d,  **  a  powerful  enemy  is  at  hand,  what  do  you  counsel  ?"  The  rini 
said,  battle  is  better  understood  by  men  than  women,  if  you  are  not  a 
man,  give  me  your  clothes  and  take  mine,  and  I  will  go  to  battle  with 
the  enemy."  Chach  was  ashamed:  the  rinl  moreover  advised  Chach 
saying,  '*  You  have  abundance  of  wealth,  use  it  liberally  amongst  your 
subjects,  so  that  they  become  attached  and  obedient  to  you."  Chach 
again  opened  the  doors  of  the  treasury,  and  after  distributing  large 
sums  of  money,  collected  his  force,  and  prepared  to  meet  the  enemy. 
Suddenly  Rana  Mi  h  rut  arrived  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Alory  on 
learning  which,  Chach  came  out  to  meet  him.  When  both  armies  were 
drawn  up  for  battle,  and  about  to  begin  the  contest,  Rana  Mihrut 
cried  out  "  Oh  Chach  I  why  should  these  men  destroy  each  other. 
We  are  the  principals  in  this  quarrel,  let  us  then  decide  the  matter  by 
single  combat  and  on  foot;  if  I  fall,  you  shall  have  all  I  possess,  and  if 
I  am  victorious,  I  will  rule  your  country."  To  this  Chach  agreed,  and 
the  two  chieft  advanced  in  front  of  their  respective  forces.  Cbach 
alighted  from  his  horse,  which  he  ordered  his  servant  to  bring  slowly 
after  him ;  but  when  the  two  chiefs  approached  each  other,  and  were 
about  to  b^n  the  combat,  the  servant  of  Chach  at  a  preconcerted 
signal,  brought  his  horse  to  his  master,  who  quickly  mounting  and 
drawing  his  sword,  with  one  blow  killed  Rana  Mihrut,  whose  army 
seeing  the  fell  of  their  leader,  took  to  flight.  Chach  pursuing  them, 
killed  the  greater  part,  the  rest  fled;  he  did  not  quit  the  scene  of  action 
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until  the  next  day,  when  the  people  of  Alor  ornamented  their  hasars 
and  houses,  and  Chach  with  great  pomp  returned  to  Alor^  and  became 
a  powerful  king.  In  that  year  he  made  a  tour  of  his  dominions  with  a 
large  army*,  and  was  much  satisfied  with  the  state  of  the  country.  He 
had  two  sons,  one  named  Dahir  the  other  Dihir  ;  he  had  also  a 
daughter.  After  some  years  Chach  died,  and  his  eldest  son  (Dahir), 
succeeded  to  the  throne :  Chach  reigned  40  years. 

Aeemmi  of  tke  govemmmt  of  the  ion  of  Chach,  on  the  throne  of 

hie  f Cither* 

By  the  consent  of  the  nobles  and  subjects,  D/hir  the  eldest  son 
of  Chach,  was  placed  upon  the  throne  of  his  &ther  ;  he  was  just  and 
merciful,  bestowed  gifts  on  the  soldiers,  and  was  kind  to  all  classes  of 
his  subjects.  After  DiCniR  had  reigned  one  year,  he  went  towards  the 
country  of  SMrkiy  to  the  government  of  which  province  he  appointed  a 
deputy  ;  from  thence  he  proceeded  to  Chittore  and  Burhamanahadf  in 
which  latter  he  sojourned  some  days,  appointing  his  brother  Dihir  its 
ruler.  After  a  period  of  six  months,  occupied  in  travelling  through 
various  parts  of  his  dominions,  he  concluded  a  treaty  of  peace  with  the 
governor  of  KtHnan^  and  returned  to  his  own  capital  Jhr,  Here  he  was 
received  with  every  demonstration  of  respect  and  attachment,  the  peo- 
ple of  the  city  coming  out  to  meet  him.  Dihir  was  inclined  to  pat 
much  faith  in  the  predictions  of  astrologers,  and  as  he  had  settled  all 
the  affairs  of  the  country  under  his  rule,  he  consulted  those  learned 
men,  as  to  the  future  welfare  of  himself  and  his  dominions.  They  de- 
clared, that  they  had  consulted  the  stars  and  that  neither  in  the  horos- 
cope of  the  king  Dahir,  or  his  brother  Dihir,  could  they  discern  any 
malignant  influence ;  but  in  that  of  their  sister  it  was  ordained,  that  she 
should  marry,  and  that  her  husband  should  occupy  the  throne  of  Smdh; 
and  rule  the  dominions  subject  thereto. 

This  intelligence  sorely  perplexed  Dahir,  who  fancied  he  saw  in 
this  prediction  the  loss  of  his  sovereignty  and  power.  For  some  time 
however,  he  occupied  himself  with  state  affairs,  but  the  prediction  of  the 
astrologers  still  perplexing  him,  he  again  summoned  them,  and  again 
required  them  to  foretel  his  fate.  After  some  delay,  they  returned  him 
the  same  answer  as  before,  whereupon  Dahir  called  together  his  father^s 
ministers,  and  all  the  servants  of  the  state,  and  sought  their  counsel  on 
the  occasion,  telling  them  that  as  he  could  not  bring  himself  to  the 

*  An  account  of  this  expedition  has  been  before  (ivea»  firoai  tke  orifinal 
"  Chach  Ndmeh.**  See  January  No.  of  the  Society's  Journal  for  the  present 
year. 
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Sacrifice  of  power  and  empire,  he  intended,  to  fulfil  the  predictions  of 
the  astrol6ger8,  by  marrying  his  own  sister.     To  this  measure  his  coun- 
cil expressed  the  utmost  abhorrence,   representing,  that  it  would  not 
only  bring  reproach  on  the  country,  and  violate  the  laws  of  the  religion 
they  professed ;  but,  that  so  unnatural  a  proceeding,  would  not  Ml  to  pro- 
duce insurrections  and  disturbances  throughout  his  dominions.     These 
arguments  however  were  of  no  avail  to  stifle  the  superstitious  fears  of 
the  raja,  who  after  some  days,  was  married  in  the  presence  of  his  nobles, 
and  according  to  the  forms  of  the  Hindu  religion,  to  his  own  sister. 
When  the  news  of  this  marriage  reached  Burkamanahady  Dihir  was 
greatly  incensed  at  his  brother's  conduct,  and  wrote  to  him  in  terms  of 
expostulation,  entreating  him  to  repair  if  possible,  the  disgrace  he  had 
brought  upon  the  memory  of  their  father  Chach,  by  absolving  himself 
from  so  unholy  a  connection.     The  brother's  arguments  were  of  no 
avail,  Da'hir  replying,  *<  That  he  had  but  fulfilled  bis  destiny,  from 
which  it  was  vain  to  attempt  to  flee.^'     In  short,  Dihir  enraged  with 
his  brother,  collected  a  force  and  marched  to  Alor  to  punish  hint. 
DjChir  prepared  to  oppose  his  brother,  and  for  this  purpose  encamped 
at  0ome  distance  from  the  city ;  awaiting  his  arrival.     In  the  mean- 
while, Dihir  marching  by  another  route,  reached  the  gates  of  Alar^ 
thinking  in  his  brother's  absence  to  make  an  easy  capture  of  the  place; 
but  the  walls  wero  manned,  and  the  defence  so  vigorous,  that  Dihir 
was  driven  to  the  westward  of  the  dty.    Da'hir,  learning  the  arrival  of 
bis  brother's  forces,  threw  himself  with  his  army  into  Alor.     The  next 
day  he  proclaimed  a  general  feast,  and  sent  some  of  his  confidential 
men,  with  presents  and  viands,  to  his  brother  Dihir,  with  a  view  to 
pacify  his  wrath,  and  bring  about  a  roconciliation ;  but  Dihir  would 
neither  accept  them,  or  listen  to  overtures  of  peace.     These  messengers 
wero  followed  by  the  mother  of  the  princes,  who  used  her  influence  to 
reconcile  the  younger  to  his  brother's  conduct,  telling  him,  that  beyond 
the  mero  forms  of  marriage  with  his  sister,  Da^ihr  had  committed  no 
sin  ;  moreover,  that  this  was  understood  by  all  classes  of  the  subjects, 
and  every  where  accepted,  as  a  sufficient  justification  of  the  rija's  pro- 
ceedings.  The  mother's  arguments  prevailed,  and  the  following  day  was 
appointed  for  an  interview ;  and  public  reconciliation  between  the  princes. 
The  next  day  the  raja  Da'hir  came  out  with  a  large  retinue  to  meet  his 
brother,  who  alighting  from  his  horse,  advanced  and  kissed  the  r£ja's  foot, 
in  token  of  submission  to  his  authority.   D^Thir  also,  with  much  display 
of  affection,  alighted,  embraced  and  kissed  his  brother,  and  taking  him 
by  the  hand,  led  him  to  his  tent,  whero  they  romained  for  some  time, 
Da'hir  relating  all  that  had  occurred.    In  the  evening  Dihir  returned 
2  Q 
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to  his  encampment,  but  was  shortly  after  attacked  with  small-poi^,  from 
the  yiolence  of  which  malady  he  died  after  an  ilhiess  of  four  days. 
DAaf  ir's  sorrow  on  hearing  of  the  death  of  his  brother  was  yery  great, 
and  after  dispatching  messengers  to  ascertain  the  truth  of  the  report, 
he  himself  with  his  head  and  feet  bare,  proceeded  to  his  brother's  resi- 
dence ;  he  helped  to  bear  the  body  to  the  pile,  and  assisted  in  the  funeral 
ceremonies.  Dahjr  afterwards  proceeded  to  JBarkamanabad,  where  he 
appointed  a  governor  in  the  place  of  his  deceased  brother :  he  then 
returned  to  Alor,  and  for  some  years  goyemed  the  country  in  peace  and 
prosperity. 

Reckon  of  sendifig  the  army  of  the  faithful  to  Sifuih. 

In  the  history  of  Sindh  it  is  related,  that  daring  the  Khalifat  of 
Abdul  Mallik,  the  king  of  Sirundip  f  Ceylon )y  sent  some  of  hit 
servants  with  presents  of  female  slaves  and  other  merchandize,  to  the 
Khalif  at  Bagdad,  The  boat  which  conveyed  these  people  was  attacked 
near  the  port  of  Dihul,  (which  to  this  day  is  called  Tattdh  and  Lahou" 
ry)  by  a  band  of  robbers,  who  killed  the  greater  part  of  the  messen* 
gers,  seized  the  property,  and  made  many  of  the  people  prisoners :  some 
few  escaped,  and  reported  what  had  occurred  to  the  Khalif. 

The  Khalif  was  incensed  at  the  outrages,  and  immediately  ordered 
a  force  to  be  prepared  to  attack  Sindh,  In  the  meantime  the  Khalif  died, 
and  the  marching  of  this  force  was  delayed.  After  the  death  of  Abdujl 
Mallir,  his  son  Walli'd  (Bin  Abdul  Mallik)  succeeded  to 
the  throne,  and  Hijjaj  Bin  Yusuf  was  to  settle  the  af&irs  of  the 
countries  of  Urakiny  Kirmany  Khorastany  and  Siostan  ;  he  also  made 
himself  acquainted  with  the  state  of  afiairs  in  Sindhy  and  wrote  to  the 
Khalif,  representing,  that  the  servants  of  the  king  of  Sirundip,  who 
had  been  dispatched  with  presents  to  his  father,  were  still  prisoners  in 
the  fort  of  D(bul,  that  it  had  been  the  intention  of  the  former  Khalif, 
to  punish  the  committers  of  the  outrage,  and  release  these  people;  but 
that  his  death  interfered  to  prevent  the  measure.  Hijjaj  uiged  the 
Khalif  to  give  the  necessary  orders  for  the  dispatch  of  a  force^  and  as 
he  considered  it  an  office  of  some  importancey  wrote  himself  to  the  rija  of 
Sindh,  (D'AHiR  Bin  Chach,)  stating  what  had  occurred,  and  demand- 
ing an  explanation.  This  letter  Hijjaj  entrusted  to  two  messengers 
directing  them  at  the  same  time  to  act  as  spies,  and  give  him  every  in- 
formation respecting  the  state  of  the  country  of  Sindh.  When  Hijjaj*! 
letter  reached  Da'hir,  he  received  it  with  all  respect,  but  replied,  that 
as  the  outrage  complained  of  had  been  committed  by  a  band  of  lawlesa 
people,  over  whom  he  had  no  control ;  he  had  neither  the  power  to 
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poiiish  them,  or  return  the  property  which  had  been  seized.  This  reply 
was  conveyed  to  Hujaj,  with  every  particular  respecting  the  coun- 
try,  and  at  the  same  time  the  necessary  orders  were  issued  from 
the  seat  of  authority  at  Bagdad^  for  assembling  a  large  force  to 
subdue  Sindh.  The  command  of  this  army  was  entrusted  to  Ma- 
HOMMAD  Bin  Kassim,  a  cousin  of  the  Khalifs;  the  expenses  of  its 
equipment  were  directed  to  be  paid  from  the  public  treasury,  under 
the  direction  of  Hijjaj  Bin  Yusup.  In  one  month  Hijjaj 
collected  15,000  men  (of  these  6000  were  horse,  6000  mounted 
on  camels,  and  3000  infantry),  and  marched  them  upon  Sindh, 
sending  with  them  30,000  dinars  for  expenses.  The  marching  of  this 
army  took  place  in  the  year  92  of  the  Hejira.     God  is  great. 

Account  of  the  conquest  of  Sindh  by  Mahommed   Bin  Kassim, 

and  of  the  death  of  Dahir. 

Kazi  Ismael  Bin  Ali,  Bin  Mahommed  Bin  Mu'sa,  Bin  Thai' 
has  related,  that  during  the  time  of  the  reign  of  Walli'd  Bin  Abdi/l 
MuLK,  Hijjaj  Bin  Yubuf  Su'kufie,  sent  Mahommed  Bin  Ha- 
RU'w  from  Bagdad  to  Mukran,  and  he  conquered  Mukran^  and  the 
countries  on  the  bank  of  the  river  Kul^um.     In  the  year  92  Hejira, 
Mahommed  Bin  Kassim,  cousin  of  the  KhaliTs,  and  son-in-law  of 
Hijjaj  Bin  Yusuf,  with  the  army  of  the  faithful,  marched  to  attack 
Sindhy  being  for-  some  time  employed  in  Kermanf  in  preparing  his 
forces,  passing  through  Kich  and  Mukran,  he  marched  towards  Sindh, 
When  Dabtr  heard  of  the  arrival  of  the  army  of  the  faithful,  he  pre- 
pared to  advance  to  Mukran  and  attack  them  ;  the  great  men.of  the 
state  however  dissuaded  him  from  this,  representing,  that  Bin  Kas- 
sim*s  army  was  composed  of  Arabs,  who  were  instigated  by  revenge 
and  hatred  of  the  Hindu  religion  to  conquer  the  country ;  that  it  was 
necessary  to  be  cautious,  and  if  possible  to  satisfy  Bin  Kassim  with 
overtures  of  tribute,  but  in  case  of  such  overtures  not  being  accepted, 
then  said  they,  <*  Let  us  make  some  other  arrangement,  and  having  col- 
lected a  great  army  with  the  assistance  of  the  treasury  of  the  state ;  let 
us  preserve  the  country  from  the  calamity  with  which  it  is  threatened." 
Rahi'  Dahir  approved  of  this  advice,  and  delayed  his  march  until 
the  army  of  the  faithful  had  arrived  at  the  fort  of  Neirunkote,  which 
they  besieged,  and  after  much  fighting  captured,  killing  most  of  the- 
infidels :  the  rest  fled  to  the  capital  Alor.  £lated  with  this  success. 
Bin  Kassim  marched  upon  TcUtah,  which  place  he  soon  reduced, 
releasing  the  prisoners  who  were  there,  and  sending  them  to  Hijjaj  ; 
he  then  directed  his  steps  towards  the  neighbourhood  oi£SeciUtan»  The 
2  Q  2 
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account  of  the  battle  which  there  took  pb&oe,  exceeds  the  power  of  toi^^ 
to  relate ;  in  two  encounters  the  infidels  were  victorious  ;  the  third  time 
victory  was  declared  in  favour  of  the  faithful,  and  the  infidels  fled. 
Mabomm£D  Bin  Kassim  having  conquered  the  fort  of  Secdatan, 
settled  the  aifiurs  of  the  surrounding  country,  and  sent  a  deputy  to 
Tattah  putting  the  affitirs  of  that  place  and  Neirunkote  into  his  haads. 

It  is  related,  that  when  Mahommbd  Bin  Kassim,  arrived  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Beeuatan^  the  men  of  ChwMh  sent  a  spy  into  his 
camp,  who  arrived  during  the  time  of  the  calling  to  prayers  of  the  army 
of  the  believers.  On  that  occasion,  the  Mussulmen  were  formed  in 
lines  for  prayers,  and  Mahommbd  Bin  Kassim  acted  as  the  preacher, 
the  faithful  being  collected  round  him,  attending  to  his  discourse.  The 
spy  beheld  this,  and  reported  to  the  men  of  Chunehy  saying,  <<  I  swear 
by  God,  that  that  tribe  are  so  unanimous,  that  whatever  enterprise  they 
undertake,  there  can  be  little  doubt  but  they  will  conclude  it."  He  also 
told  them  how  attentive  and  obedient  they  were  te  the  advice  of  Mahom- 
mbd Bin  Kassim.  On  hearing  these  words,  a  desire  arose  in  the  minds 
of  the  men  of  Chunehf  and  they  enlisted  under  the  banners  of  Islamism ; 
they  were  the  first  inhabitants  of  Sindhy  who  became  Muhammadans." 

After  the  arrangement  of  afiairs  in  Secugtany  it  was  debated  in  the 
army  of  the  faithful,  whether  it  should  first  attack  Brahmanabad^  or 
the  capital  of  the  country  Alor  ;  but  Bin  Kassim  decided  in  favour  of 
the  latter,  for  said  he, ''  let  us  first  reduce  the  capital  and  dethrone  the 
king,  the  other  places  will  then  fall  into  our  hands."  This  was  agreed 
upon,  and  having  passed  the  river  opposite  TaJhatty^  the  army  of  the 
faithful  proceeded  to  Alor.  Dahir  on  hearing  this,  prepared  for  battle. 
The  astrologers  however  told  him  that  they  had  consulted  the  stars,  and 
learnt  that  his  horoscope  boded  him  bad  fortune ;  whilst  the  star  of  the 
army  of  the  Muhammadans,  was  in  the  ascendant.  On  this  account,  they 
counselled  him  not  to  depart  fr<Hn  the  city,  but  to  entrench  himself  with- 
in its  walls. .  Dahir  therefore  sent  a  countless  army  from  the  city,  who 
arrived  upon  the  banks  of  the  waters  of  Gunjeriy  the  next  day.  Bin 
Kassim  in  the  place  called  Dufftaih  appointed  Abdullah  Bin 
Ali'  Su'kufi',  to  attack  the  enemy.  He  accordingly  arrived  oppo- 
site the  army  of  the  infidels,  in  the  place  called  Kullah  Gunjeriy  on 
the  bank  of  the  river.  They  met  and  fought  furiously ;  the  infidels  were 
worsted,  and  many  of  them  killed,  and  some  say,  that  the  defeat  of  the 
infidels  on  that  day,  was  ascribed  to  an  accident  which  befel  their  com- 
mander, whose  horse  threw  him,  and  galloping  amongst  the  ranks  of  the 
soldiers,  led  them  to  believe  that  their  chief  was  killed,  whereupon  they 
fled.    In  short,  Abdullah   returned  to  Bin  Kassim  victorious,  and 
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BiM  Kasbim  muching  from  that  place  arrived  at  Alor  and  laid  seige  to 
it.  D^BiR  was  thus  sarrounded  in  his  own  city.  Bin  Kassim  erected 
a  catapult,  and  threw  fireworks  (which  he  had  seen  in  use  amongst  the 
people  of  Persia  and  Rum),  into  the  city.  Both  armies,  the  besieged 
and  besiegers,  fought  desperately,  so  much  so  that  in  ten  days,  seven 
battles  or  engagements  took  place,  in  every  one  of  which  .the  Muham- 
madans  were  victorious ;  and  on  the  day  of  Thursday  the  10th  of  the  happy 
month  of  Ramzany  in  the  year  93  Hejiraf  the  king  Dahir,  instigated 
by  rage  and  revenge,  prepared  his  war  elephants,  and  with  a  large  force 
came  out  from  the  city  of  Alovy  to  do  battle  for  his  crown  and  kingdom. 
They  say  he  had  1000  men  with  armour,  and  30,000  infantry  in  line,  in 
advance  of  his  army.  D^bir  himself,  seated  in  the  howdah  of  an  elephant, 
the  cover  of  which  was  highly  ornamented,  went  to  the  right  and  ledl^  ani- 
mating and  encouraging  his  troops.  On  that  day  two  beautiful  female 
slaves  were  seated  in  the  raja's  howdah,  one  administered  wine,  and  the 
other  paun  to  him.  Thearmies  fought  from  morn  until  night)  Bin  Kassim 
with  a  division  of  his  army,  fought  himself  as  a  common  soldier  on  the 
pljdn,  overthrowing  all  to  whom  he  was  opposed,  whilst  others  of  the  faith- 
ful threw  fireworks  into  that  part  of  the  enemy's  army  occupied  by  the 
elephants.  In  this  way  the  howdahs  took  fire,  and  the  beasts  becoming 
infuriated,  rushed  through  the  ranks  of  their  own  troops,  and  fled  to  the 
water,  into  which  they  plunged  themselves.  The  banks  of  the  river 
were  muddy,  and  Dahir*s  elephant  sank  in  the  mud,  at  the  same 
time,  an  arrow  from  the  Muhammadan  army  struck  the  raja  Da'hib 
in  the  throat,  and  killed  him  :  this  occurred  at  the  time  of  the  setting 
of  the  sun,  and  the  brahmins  who  were  seated  behind  Da'hik's  howdah, 
took  his  dead  body,  and  burying  it  in  the  mud,  went  towards  the  city, 
Da'hir  reigrned  33  years. 

Now  the  Muhammadans  had  so  cautiously  guarded  all  the  approaches 
to  AloTy  that  a  bird  could  not  have  flown  past,  and  these  brahmins  be- 
came prisoners  in  the  hands  of  a  general  named  Ksiss,  Kbiss  was 
about  to  kill  them,  but  they  asked  for  quarter,  relating  to  him  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  r4ja  Da'hir's  death:  on  this  Keiss  spared  their  lives. 
In  the  meantime,  some  soldiers  having  captured  the  two  female  slaves 
who  were  with  Da'hir,  and  brought  them  to  Bin  Kassim  ;  these  last 
also  reported  the  death  of  the  raja.  On  learning  this,  Bin  Kassim  pro^ 
claimed  to  his  troops,  **  The  death  of  Da'hir  is  reported,  but  as  yet  it  is 
not  certain,  let  not  the  faithful  therefore  withdraw  their  hands  from 
battle,  for  the  sake  of  plunder,  lest  some  unexpected  enemy  come  upon 
ihem."  When  Kbiss  heard  this  proclamation,  he  brought  the  brahmins 
whom  he  had  captured  to  Bin  Kassim,  who  when  lie  heard  their  report 
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which  confirmed  that  of  the  female  slaves  was  overjoyed,  and  the  army 
of  the  &ithfiil  rent  the  sky  with  acclamations.  Bin  Kassim  accompa- 
nied hy  the  hrahmins  and  confidential  servants,  then  proceeded  to  where 
the  hody  of  Dx'Hia  was  huried  ;  they  took  it  from  the  mud,  and  cutting 
off  the  head,  stuck  it  on  a  spear.  They  shewed  it  first  to  the  female  slaves, 
who  knew  and  recognised  it.  Bin  Kassim  then  ordered  all  his  troops  to 
come  round  the  fort,  and  occupy  themselves  with  thanksgiving  and 
prayers  to  God  for  the  victory.  That  evening  was  the  evening  of  Fri- 
day, and  they  prayed  till  morning.  When  the  day  dawned  Kassim  or- 
dered that  they  should  place  the  head  of  Da'bir  with  the  female  slaves 
upon  the  gates  of  the  fort,  so  that  all  men  of  the  city  might  see  the 
same ;  by  these  people  Da'hir's  name  was  execrated,  for  going  to  battle 
attended  by  his  concubines.  When  the  news  of  Da'hib's  death  reached 
hb  wife  Ladi',  she  was  overwhelmed  with  grief,  and  came  to  the  gate 
where  the  slaves  were,  asking  them  the  circumstances  of  the  death  of 
Da'hir.  The  women  weeping,  shewed  her  the  raja's  head,  on  seeing 
which  she  threw  herself  from  the  walls  of  the  fort,  and  a  noise  and  tumult 
arose  amongst  the  men  of  the  city,  who  being  helpless,  opened  the 
gates  of  the  citadel,  and  on  Friday  the  1  ith  of  the  month  Ramzan, 
A.  H.  93,  the  Muhammadan  army  entered  the  fort  of  AloTy  A.  D. 
711,  taking  possession  of  the  treasury,  and  property  of  Da 'hi  a  which 
they  entrusted  to  the  charge  of  Keiss.  They  turned  the  temples  of 
the  idol  worshippers  (Hindus)  into  places  of  prayer,  destroyed  the 
idols,  erecting  pulpits  in  their  stead.  At  the  beginning  of  the  month 
of  Shuwalf  Bin  Kassim  took  an  account  of  all  the  treasure,  booty,  pro- 
perty and  prisoners,  and  sent  them  with  200  horse  in  charge  of  Keiss, 
by  the  road  of  K{eh  and  Mukran^  to  JBagdady  and  Hijjaj  being  ac- 
quainted with  those  circumstances,  was  much  pleased :  after  that  he  sent 
ijl  the  plunder  in  charge  of  Kbibs  to  the  Khalif  at  Sham.  When 
Kxiss  arrived  at  Sham,  he  placed  the  crown,  treasure,  and  all  the  pro- 
perty of  Da'hir,  at  the  feet  of  the  Khalif,  relating  all  that  had  occur- 
red. The  Khalif  was  pleased,  and  bestowed  presents  and  honors, 
upon  the  messenger  of  these  good  tidings,  and  at  the  same  time,  issued 
a  royal  mandate  to  the  army,  saying,  the  army  of  the  faithful  must  not 
be  satisfied  with  the  conquest  of  Sindh,  but  must  proceed  to  the  eastward 
immediately,  and  all  the  country  which  belonged  to  Da^bir,  must  be 
subdued. 

When  this  order  reached  Bin  Kassim,  he  conquered   Brahmana' 
had*9  and  settled  the  tribute  it  should  pay,  and  the  brahmins  who 

*  This  city  was  next  in  tise  to  the  capital  Alor,  and  was  known  alio  bj  the 
names  Bdhman^  or  Bh^mana,  titnated  in  or  near  the  PiSron.    For  an  aoconnt 
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were  before  employed  to  collect  the  revenue  were  atill  retained  in  their 
several  capacities,  and  the  men  of  Sumsncihf  which  were  in  tlie  neigh- 
bourhood of  Mihurif  having  collected,  came  with  muaic  and  singing  to 
pay  homage  to  fiiN  Kassim*.  He  asked  who  they  were ;  the  brahmins 
replied,  "  These  are  inhabitants  of  the  desert,  whose  custom  it  is  thus  to 
shew  respect  to  their  governor,"  Bin  Kassim  settled  their  tribute,  and 
dismissed  them.  The  men  of  Lohana^  Suhuteh^  Judrunait  Hal^ 
And  Kurijehf  directed  by  Ali  i3iN  Mahommbd  Bin  Abdu'l  Ruhnai' 
SUI.LATI,  with  head  and  feet  bare,  came  to  offer  service  to  Bin 
Kassim,  craving  pardon,  and  seeking  protection,  which  Bin  Kassim 
promised  them,  directing,  that  their  future  service  should  be  to  act  as 
guards  to  such  followers  of  the  prophet,  as  should  travel  to  and  from 
Bagdad  and  Alor^ 

Sto7^  ofths  death  of  Bin  Kassim. 

From  amongst  the  prisoners  captured  at  AloVy  two  daughters  of  the 
king  Da'hir,  were  sent  in  charge  of  Mahommed  Bin  Alli  Intu-* 
jkiANp,  with  some  Habshis  to  Bagdad ;  the  Khalif  sent  these  two 
women  to  his  harem,  consigp:iing  them  to  the  care  of  his  people  until 
their  grief  should  be  assuaged,  so  that  when  they  were  relieved 
from  the  distress  of  travel,  they  should  be  ready  for  his  (the  KhaliTs) 
service.  After  two  months,  these  women  were  brought  to  the  presence 
of  the  Khalif,  an  interpreter  being  present ;  when  they  raised  the  veils 
from  their  faces,  the  Khalif  was  smitten  with  their  beauty,  and  asked 
their  names ;  one  was  called  Girpul  Dbo,  the  other  Sa'RUj  Deo.  The 
Khalif  ordered  one  to  his  own  bed ;  she  said,  "  Oh  my  lord,  I  am  not  fit 
for  the  king's  service,  we  have  both  for  three  days  been  with  Bin  Kas- 
sim, who  after  dishonouring  us,  sent  us  here.'*  The  interpreters  explained 
this  to  the  king.  The  king  was  highly  incensed,  and  directed  that  his 
servants  should  seize  Bin  Kassim,  sew  him  up  in  a  cow-hide,  and  send 
him  to  Sham  ;  afterwards  to  enforce  this  order,  he  wrote  in  the  margin 
of  the  letter  with  his  own  hand  directing  that  in  nowise  should  it  be 
disobeyed.  At  that  time  Bin  Kassim  was  at  Hudapur,  and  when 
he  received  the  order  of  the  Khalif,  after  reading  it,  he  directed  the 
messengers  to  do  as  they  were  directed.  They  obeyed  the  order,  cover- 
ing Bin  Kassim  with  a  raw  cow-hide  :  after  enduring  the  torture  for 
8  days  he  died.     They  then  put  his  body  into  a  box,  and  conveyed  it 

of  this  ai   well  as   other  cities  and  divisions  of  the  ancient  country  of  Bindh 
see   Art.    on  Sindh  by  Captain  McMtjaoo,  Journ.   Royal  As.  Soc.  No.  II. 
November,  1834. 
*  BelCichi  (?)  tribes  who  paid  homage  to  Bin  Kassim. 
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to  tlie  Khalif.  When  they  reached  Sham  they  shewed  the  box  to  the 
king,  who  ordered  it  into  the  seraglio,  opening  it  in  the  presence  of  the 
daughters  of  Daobib,  to  whom  he  said,  **  Behold  how  absolute  is  my 
power,  and  how  I  treat  such  servants  as  Bin  Kassim."  The  women 
replied,  ^  Oh  king,  just  men  ought  not  to  be  precipitate  in  great  a&irs, 
or  be  too  hasty  to  act,  either  upon  the  representation  of  friends  or  fbes." 
The  king  asked  their  meaning,  they  said,  ^<  We  made  this- accusation 
against  Bin  Kassim  because  of  the  hatred  we  bore  him,  seeing  that  he 
slew  our  father,  and  through  him  we  loit  all  our  property  and  posses- 
sions, and  became  exiles  from  our  own  country ;  but  Bin  Kassi m  was 
like  a  £either  and  brother  to  us,  he  looked  not  on  us  for  any  bad  pur* 
pose,  but  when  our  object  was  revenge  for  the  blood  of  our  fiUher,  we 
accused  him  of  this  treachery  :  this  end  attained  do  with  us  as  you  will.*' 
The  Khalif  on  hearing  this,  suffered  great  remorse :  he  ordered  the  two 
women  to  be  tied  to  horses,  and  dragged  to  death,  and  they  buried  Bin 
Kassim  in  the  burial  place  at  Damascus. 


III. — Note  qf  a  visit  to  the  Niti  pass  of  the  grand  Himdlayan  chain. 

By  J.  H,  Batten,  Esq.  C.  S. 

[Extracted  from  a  letter  to,  aod  communicated  by,  Captaia  P.  T.  Cautlbt.] 

Joshindthy  ^nd  Dec  1837. 
Having  just  returned  from  the  Spiti  pass,  I  think  that  an  account  of 
my  expedition  thither,  however  brief,  will  not  fail  to  interest  one  whom 
I  look  upon,  now  that  the  admirable  Falconer  is  for  away  absent  from 
India  Proper,  as  the  chief  scientific  authority  of  the  Upper  Provinces. 
You  are  entitled  to  the  first  tribute  of  information  gleaned  in  my  trip, 
because  you  have  been  ever  ready  to  give  the  benefit  of  your  instruc- 
tion to  your  pupils  /  and  secondly,  because  Falconer  and  yourself 
have  rendered  the  g^logical  School  of  Sehdranpur  illustrious,  by  the 
well-deserved  medals  which  you  have  won  for  its  professors  f 

Above  the  junction  of  the  Dhauli  and  Alaknanda  branches  of  the 
Ganges  at  Vishnuprdg  a  mile  below  this  place,  (which  is  the  chief  seat 
of  the  Badrina'th  Rawal  and  his  priests,)  the  glen  of  the  DhauU 
continues  for  35  miles  up  to  Niti  village.  Near  Joshindth  and  the  whole 
way  to  the  junction  of  the  Kini  river,  which  comes  from  the  north- 
west face  of  Nandi  Ddvif  this  glen  is  characterised  by  the  most  exquisite 
scenery ;  the  southern  mountains  sloping  down  to  the  river  covered  by 
forests  of  Quercus  semicarpifoUa,  Rosa  webbiana  (wild  red  rose),  y6Wy 
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kone  diennit»  ilder,  poplars  and  elms,  interspersed  with  pretty  villages 
of  ^hich  tbe  chief  omamenty  at  this  seasoD^  aw  thefields  of  red  Marea^ 
(die  Battu  of  Bissehr)  a  apeoies  ei  amaranth,  while  the  high  cnggy 
northern  mountains  and  peaks,  that  form  the  separating  ridge  between 
Badrindih  and  yUi^  oome  down  to  the  DhauU  in  the  most  terrific 
precipices.  Abore  tiie  JttM»  both  sides  of  the  glen  assume  the  regular 
UimiOayan  features  of  wild  subUmityy  althoi^h  viUages  are  every  where 
seen  perched  up  on  seemingly  inaooessible  heights.  The  river  remains 
broad  and  deep,  though  often  broken  into  cataracts.  The  road  (a  fine 
new  one  made  by  myself  this  year)  is  carried  on  eiSher  side  of  the  river 
as  most  easy,  and  is  crossed  by  fine  Sangaa.  We  soon  enter  BhoU  ;  and 
flocks  upon  flocks  of  sheep  carrying  loads  of  grain,  or  salt  and  borax 
according  as  they  are  flnim  BkoU  or  to  BhoU^  are  met  with  at  every 
step,  guarded  by  the  savage  dogs  of  Thibet  and  the  still  more  savage 
Bhotias  amoi^  whom  are  also  discerned  a  few  moet  savage  lamias,  or 
wandering  beggars  from  Tmttary,  Of  the  latter  the  dress  and  appear- 
ance  are  meet  strange ;  the  women  are  scarcely  human,  and  both  they 
and  the  men  reseaable  the  jMctures  given  of  the  Esquimaux.  The 
children  are  rosy^cheeked  and  sometimes  pretty,  but  the  small  Chinese 
eyes  buried  in  liw  hc%  give  a  somewhat  monkey-like  look  to  their 
physiognomy*  This  latter  observation  applies  equally  to  the  Bhotias 
as  to  the  LIdnias.  But  I  refer  you  to  Traill's  report  on  Bhate  for  a 
description  of  the  people  and  their  customs,  as  well  as  of  the  trade  between 
this  province  and  Thibet^  and  the  mode  in  which  it  is  conducted.  Let 
me  rather  tell  you  what  Traill  does  not  describe  with  accuracy,  or  at 
lesst  with  minuteness,  vis.,  the  rocks  and  the  trees  and  the  general 
geoglaphy.  There  b  a  veiy  dreary  glen  without  villages  for  ten  or 
twelve  miles  separating  Upper  from  Lower  Pynkanday  or  as  they  are 
sometimes,  but-improperly,  called  Tapper  and  Lower  NUC  After  leaving 
the  oaks  and  elms,  &c.,  the  wood  becomes  entirely  typressy  and  from 
fcnmmit  to  base  of  the  mountains  no  other  tree  is  seen.  The  lai^r 
trees  attain  not  unfrequently  an  enormous  size,  some  of  them  hav* 
ing  a  girth  of  27  feet.  The  smaller  kind  are,  however,  the  pirettiest, 
and  even  appear  to  be  diflerent  from  the  larger  in  species ;  but  on 
observing  them  attentively  I  perceived  no  difference  whatever  iti  reality 
between  what  some  travellers  call  the  Arhor  vitm  and  the  largd 
•Himilayan  cypreee*  At  Jwrna^  Upper  Pynkanda  is  entered,  and  then 
the  scenery,  retiring  all  its  g^randeur^  also  becomes  exquisitely  lovely* 
VilUges  of  the  true  Swiis  character  are  seen  on  every  open  spot, 
surrounded  by  cedar  trees,  and  overhung  by  crags  of  the  most  stupen- 
dous character  wooded  up  to  the  snow  which  shines  oh  their  8Uinmits» 
2  m 
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iNdth  siinilar  trees  and  bireh»  which  latter  as  well  as  the  sycamores  haTe 
at  this  season  the  true  autumnal  tints  contrasting  finely  with  the  dark 
branches  of  the  deodar.  The  bridges  now  become  very  fsequent ;  and 
the  river,  though  still  unibrdable,  becomes  a  torrent  falling  over  rapids. 
Mahiri  is  next  entered,  a  very  large  village  in  every  respect  sbapUar  to 
those  seen  in  Kanaur.  The  crops  when  I  arrived  had  just  been  cut»  and 
it  was  somewhat  str^ange  at  10,250  feet  above  the  sea  to  see  the  fields  in 
the  valley  covered  with  harvest-sheaves,  while  the  eternal  snows  were 
not  more  than  3000  feet  distant  overhead :  and  heavy  frost  was  whiten* 
ing  the  ground.  Between  Maldri  and  M^lam  in  the  Juwdkir  pass  is  a 
route  practicable  in  August  for  about  a  fortnight  every  year,  but  like  all 
the  other  routes  wkhin  the  Himalaya  very  high,  snowy,  and  dangerous. 
It  is  in  this  intermediate  range  between  the  DhauU  and  the  Gori  thai 
^Uver  is  said  to  exist*.  Lwd  mines  are  now  worked  on  a  high  range 
not  hi  above  Mulari;  but  the  situation  renders  all  hopes  of  increased 
produce  or  new  discoveries  of  this  metal,  almost  vain  in  this  direction. 
After  leaving  Mulariy  we  march  up  a  glen  of  the  most  beautiful  kind, 
tlie  deodar  trees  (all  of  the  spreading  shape)  coming  down  to  the 
'iters'  edge,  and  now  beginning  to  be  mingled  with  chilapinesf  (/itniit 
excelsay  not  unlike  the  chir  at  a  dMUince)y  and  Ragha  firs  {abiee  weh* 
Uana) ,-  a  set  of  large  villages  is  then  entered.  Bwrn/poy  GumtdUy  &c 
all  varying  in  elevation  from  the  ^ea  from  10,200  to  1  L,000feet  and  up- 
^rards,  the  highest  of  which  is  NUL  At  Bampa  the  deodar  pines  end, 
and  no  other  tree  is  seen  save  birch  nndpinvs  excelsa^  but  the  ground  is 
covered  as  well  as  the  surrounding  heights,  with  beds  of  ground  cypress, 
gooseberries,  currants,  furze,  (asiralagusy  Roylb,)  webb  rose,  sweet- 
briar  and  juniper.  The  furze  is  especially  plentiful,  but  there  is  no 
heath  as  at  Badrindih.  By  heath  I  mean  the  andromeda  JoiHgiaia 
depicted  in  Royle.  Up  to  GdfMdli  the  rocks  have  been  quarts,  mica» 
schist  and  gneiss,  with  granite  blocks,  in  the  river  beds,  fiillen  f^m  die 
peaks,  except  in  the  neighbourhood  of  MuldH  where  argiOaceoas  and 

•  N.  B.  All  our  meNPy  rmrnge  galena  ores  htTe  a  g^oi  proportion  of  tilrer  in 
them?  Wovld  thit  be  worth  eztractins  by  chemieil  process?  Cotdd  not  jfom 
come  and  visit  all  our  mines  ?  [Capt.  Drummond  and  an  ezperienoed  miner 
have  since  been  deputed  to  the  district. — Ed.] 

t  N.  B.  The  Chil&  pine  grows  np  tery  near  to  the  upper  limit  of  birdk.  At 
T^Ui  it  is  found  at  1 1,800  feet ;  the  birch  only  goea  to  12,200  feat.  At  BtidrhtdiX^ 
the  limit  of  wood  Isj  lower,  as  the  snow  eomes  down  lower.  Both  BadrinM  and 
JVif  I  an  whhin  the  HiM<(%a,  and  have  snowy  peaks  to  their  south :  Kidimdiki  ia 
«D  the  contrary  on  the  iomth  base  of  the  peaks  and  snow  is  met  with  at  10,000 
f«et«  Gtmgwiri  and  Badrinith  are  in  the  north  of  .the  peaks.  Jammmtri  and 
JTeddrndM,  on  their  south* 
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laleofle  lehiBt  is  the  chief  rock.  At  OwmiU  the  gnmite  it  met 
in  sUuj  penrading  gneifle  and  mica  schist,  exactly  in  tlie  mode  shewn 
by  Ltell  in  hu  pictore  of  Cape  Wrath  in  Seotlaftd.  The  braadtli 
of  the  veins  is  sometimes  Tory  thin,  but  sometimes  the  granite  spreads 
^  great  broad  patches.  It  isa  reddish  Tariety  in  general,  bat  a  highly 

▼ariety  with  large  schorl  (?)  or  tourmaline  (?)  crystals  is  very 
on.  Just  above  OtumdU  the  river  runs  through  tremendous  gpneisa 
and  granite  precipices,  and  the  road  is  carried  along  scaffoldings,  now 
quite  passable  for  a  poney,  hamdre  aqhdl  m.  After  toning  this  comer 
and  ascending  to  NiH  village  the  Himalaya  peaks  are  all  turned,  not 
one  is  left  to  the  north,  though  some  of  the  northwest  and  northeastern 
heights  are  within  perpetual  snow  limits.  At  NiH  limestone  (not  crye* 
talline)  and  argillaceons  schist,  chiefly  the  latter,  are  the  rocks.  NiH  ie 
11,500  feet  above  the  sea,  and  when  I  arrived  no  snow  was  to  be  seen 
even  in  the  river  bed.  On  the  10th  October,  I  left  the  NItfans  cutting 
their  barley  and  phiphar  harvest,  and  proceeded  on  to  the  junctioa  of 
the  Gunii  with  die  Dkaulu  I  met  with  the  first  snow  near  GiUdngf 
more  than  14,500  feet  high,  and  this  snow  was  merely  a  snow-cave 
in  the  river,  the  leavings  of  last  winter.  A  few  masses  of  gneiss  and  gra« 
nite  were  still  to  be  seen  in  the  bed  of  the  DhanKj  the  debris  of  some 
of  the  90uthsm  precipices  through  which  I  could  see  the  granite  veins 
mnning  along;  but  argillaceous  schist  and  quarts  were  the  rocks  of 
ike  surrounding  hiUs.  There  is  one  very  bad  gorge  between  Goihrn^ 
and  Gildung  pastures,  where  I  shall  have  some  trouble  in  making  my 
road,  but  after  Gildmg  the  hills  are  round  and  smooth  up  to  the  pass. 
They  were  covered  with  grrass  and  saussure  flowers,  the  grass  of  very 
peculiar  kinds  and  noted  for  its  goodness.  The  pastures  were  covered 
with  yftks  (chownif-gaies)  and  jubboos,  ihefnuU  breed.  These  animals 
retreat  of  their  own  accord  to  the  villages  on  the  setting  in  of  the  winter 
just  b^ore  the  villagers  depart  for  the  southern  paiganas.  I  carried  up 
firewood  and  other  loads  on  the  backs  of  yaks,  and  my  servants  rode 
on  others.     Very  few  are  white,  except  at  the  tail. 

The  rivers  Gunds  and  DhauU  are  mere  streams,  and  were  half  ftt>sen 
tkho^e^GHdung  at  their  junction,  but  between  Goihmg^  the  1t^Uc€mda 
joins  the  mmn  river  with  a  large  body  of  water,  arising  at  this  season 
from  a  glacier,  and  up  to  this  ^int  the  DhauU  may  be  said  to  be  unford- 
able,  except  at  one  or  two  rocky  points  near  NiH.  The  Gnnii  may 
be  said  to  arise  from  a  snow-bed,  for  I  saw  9no»-c€W99  towards  its 
source,  but  the  DhauU  or  furthest  branch  of  the  Ganges  certainly  rises 
from  a  spring  at  the  southern  face  of  the  pass  where  on  the  11th  Oet. 
there  was  not  even  a  epeek  of  snow.    My  camp  on  the  10th,  was  at 
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(&r  tip.  Wedged  in  the  blue  limestmie  in  the  ascent  back  to  the  crest 
of  the  possy  I  obserred  a  large  bed  of  thinly  laminated  and  contorted 
argillaceous  schist.  The  round  quarts  stones  are  every  where  scattered. 

I  see  no  difference  whatever  either  in  the  g^log^cal  character  of 
the  hills  or  the  form  of  the  ranges,  between  one  side  of  the  pass  and 
the  other.  Durfaty  i$  m  fact  entered  very  eo&n  after  having  Niti 
viUage^  ttnd  the  pedke  seen  »o  grandly  towering  m  the  eouth  are  the 
real  begimUng  of  the  Him&Uiya  mountaine^  and  not  the  creetqfthe 
poet*  Pray  come  and  see  whether  I  am  not  right  in  conjecturing  that 
fossil  ammonites  can  be  found  on  the  eou^  face  of  the  Niti  pass, 
which  is  in  my  idea*  only  the  highest  portion  of  the  Tartaric  pUin, 
running  up  to  the  Himalaya  peaks.  Even  at  NUiy  there  are  peaks 
SdyOOO  feet  high  dw  eomth  $  and  there  as  well  as  at  the  pass  itself  the 
spectator  wonders  how  one  is  to  thread  one's  way  into  Hindustan 
through  them,  no  gorge  or  glen  being  visible,  that  seems  to  be  like  an 
introit  or  exit.  Behind  Maldri  the  hiUs  become  round  and  Tartaric 
also,  as  well  as  behind  Nitif  but  being  higher  and  within  the  limit  of 
perpetual  snow,  they  are  difficult  to  cross,  and  the  pass  following  a 
river  bed  is  preferred.  The  time  to  visit  Niti  is  from  the  20th  Sept.  to 
the  lOth  Oct.  In  May,  Mahiri  even  is  hardly  reachable,  and  the  snow 
does  not  melt  in  any  part  of  Upper  Prfnkanda  till  the  end  of  that 
month.  The  pass  is  not  open  till  July,  and  it  shuts  now.  On  tho 
evening  of  the  day  (11th  Oct.)  on  which  I  visited  the  pass,  the  first 
snow  fell.  All  night  it  snowed  heavily  and  next  day  I  could  hardly 
reach  Niti !  Such  are  the  vidssitudes  at  this  season.  At  3  p.  m.  when 
the  wind  got  up,  the  thermometer  was  80^  in  the  shade  and  42^  in  the 
sun  at  the  crest  of  the  pass.  On  the  morning  of  the  12th,  in  my  camp  at 
14,500  feet,  the  thermometer  was  16°  in  the  air  and  22^  at  my  bedside  I 

I  shall  wait  till  I  get  back  to  send  you  specimens.  I  have  a  good 
many  fossil  bones  brought  from  the  interior  of  Thibet^  and  from  the 
Mdna  pass.    They  are  however  very  broken  and  small. 

P.  S.  The  Hindu  pilgrims  who  visit  Mana^arovara  Lake  go  up 
by  the  M^na  pass,  which  is  merely  the  continuance  of  the  glen  of  the 
SetraemaH  above  Badrindthf  (as  the  Niti  pass  is  of  the  DhauU  river,) 
and  they  return  by  the  Niiang  pass  behind  Gat^autri  or  by  Niti. 
These  two  last  are  the  easiest  of  all  the  passes,  Niiang  being  without 
much  ascent  and  being  the  course  of  the  Jhanndbi  river,  which  rises  on 
the  Thibet  side.  The  Juwdhir  pastf  is  the  most  difficult,  but  being 
near  Alm&ra  the  greatest  traffic,  nevertheless,  is  carried  on  in  thai 
pass.  The  Neipdl  passes  are  all  easy.  The  pilgrims  leave  Mana  in 
-July,  and  return  to  this  side  in  the  beginning  of  October. 
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tV^^Additional  notice  on  the  geography  of  Cochinchina*  By  the  most 

Rev,  Jban  Louis,  Biehop  of  leauropoUe, 

Although  I  have  already  given  you  a  short  account  of  the  geography 
of  Cochinchina^  I  think  it  is  advisable  to  add  a  few  more  remarks 
because  in  the  first  place,  I  have  recent  intelligence  from  that  country 
that  various  changes  have  taken  place  in  the  divisions  or  limits  of  the 
empire  ;  and  in  the  second  place,  because  I  have  made, — and  in  some 
cases  I  have  not  made, — ^the  consequent  alterations  in  the  map  which 
I  am  about  to  publish. 

The  letters  to  which  I  have  above  alluded  inform  me  that  the  king- 
dom of  Cambozef  henceforth  will  only  have  a  local  habitation  and  a 
name  in  our  old  maps.  This  kingdom  so  ancient,  known  in  the 
Chinese  annals  by  the  name  of  Ci^n  lap  and  of  ChiSni  lap,  was  originally 
designed  by  them  under  the  name  of  Fhu  nam.  From  the  fifth  cen* 
tury  and  perhaps  even  before,  it  was  divided  into  two  parts,  one  named 
Chiem  htp  (maritune).  This  part  was  the  nearest  to  the  sea  and  has 
the  appearance  of  an  immense  lake;  It  is  the  division  now  known  by 
the  name  of  Gia  dint,  or  the  province  of  lower  Cochinchina,  The 
northern  part  which  is  very  mountainous  was  called  Chihn  lap  *  of  earth' 
(inland).  This  denomination  ceased  about  the  year  606  of  the  Chris- 
tian era.  when  the  general  name  of  Cliiim  lap  or  Camboze  embraced 
the  whole.  This  kingdom  was  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  kingdom 
of  LaoSf  on  the  west  by  the  kingdom  of  Siam,  and  on  the  south  by 
the  sea,  for  it  b  within  the  last  century  only  that  lower  Cochinchina 
has  formed  one  of  its  limits  to  the  south,  for  the  latter  country  was  itself 
formerly  one  of  the  finest  divisions  of  the  Camboze  kingdom.  Its  true 
limits  were  the  mountains  inhabited  by  savages  called  iifot,  and  those  of 
the  ancient  kingdom  of  Ciampa.  Thb  country  is  situated  in  a  long 
plain  between  two  ranges  of  mountains  on  the  east  and  west. 

Camhozef  from  being  one  of  the  most  flourishing  kingdoms  of  Indo- 
Giina  has  undergone  the  same  fate  as  all  those  great  empires  of  Asia 
of  which  nothing  remain  but  the  name,  while  Coc&tncAma  has  been  built 
upon  its  ruins.  For  a  long  period  thd  king  of  Camboze  was  tributary 
to  the  kings  of  Siam  and  of  CoclUnchina*  The  king  of  Stom.had  taken 
all  the  country  which  bordered  his  kingdom  to  the  west  even  as  far  as 
Battambong.  .  The  king  of  Cochinchina  extended  the  limits  of  his  domi- 
nion to  Chdndoe^  a  fortified  place,  situated  on  the  canal  of  Hd-4ihi^  about 
three  days*  journey  from  the  capital  of  Camboze^  named  Namrwaig,  by 
the  Cochinchinese,  Penompeng  by  the  Cambogiens,  from  whence,  the 
EuropeanSi  ^ho  have  a  DauriUty  of  corrupting  names,  have  made  Columpi, 
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The  effeminate  king  of  Cambo^e  (he  deserved  tbis  name  for  his  escort  wu 
c6inpo8ed  of  nothing  but  women)  for  a  long  time  found  himself  between 
two  zealous  protectors,  who,  while  they  were  encroaching  little  by  little  on 
his  dominions,  were  always  feasting  him  with  the  titles  of  noble  and  power* 
ful  majesty.  In  a  word,  the  situation  of  this  phantom  of  a  king  resem- 
bled that  of  the  unfortunate  individual  in  the  proverb  who  sitting  between 
two  stools  soon  found  himself  on  the  ground  between  them.  The  king  of 
Cochinchma  always  placed  near  his  majesty  several  mandareens  to  pro- 
tect and  direct  his  politics.  For  a  long  time  this  king  had  no  male  child« 
and  althoi^h  in  that  country  the  Salic  law  was  not  in  existence,  the 
Cochinchinese  king  only  waited  for  the  fi&vorable  moment  to  put  into 
execution  the  project  he  had  privately  entertained  for  many  years  of 
adding  to  his  kingdom  what  little  still  remained  in  the  possession  of  the 
king  of  Cambojte.  About  the  end  of  1835  or  beginning  of  1836  the 
king  of  Cumboge  died;  immediately  the  king  of  Cochinchma  gave  the 
daughter  of  the  defunct  monarch  in  marriage  to  a  Cochinchinese  man- 
dai'een  and  proclaimed  Nam  Vano  one  of  the  protectors  of  the  em- 
pire of  Annam^  and  also  of  the  country  in  the  vicinity  of  the  sea,  under 
the  title  of  Protector  (prefect  ?)  of  Goiot.  In  order  not  to  terrify  the 
neighbouring  kings  and  principally  so  as  not  to  excite  the  jealousy  of 
the  king  of  Siam^  the  Cochuiehinese  king  gave  the  title  of  Nu  Vuong, 
that  is  to  say  Queen,  to  the  Princess  of  Camboze,  J£  I  were  asked  to 
say  in  which  kingdom  she  reigns,  as  all  her  dominions  have  been 
added  to  the  Cochinchineie  prefecture  ?  I  should  answer  that  I  do  not 
know ;  but  in  the  same  manner  as  small  bones  are  given  to  amuse  chil- 
dren, so  sometimes  fine  titles  are  given  to  amuse  grown  up  people.  These 
are  my  reasons  for  having  only  placed  the  name  of  Camboze  in  my 
map  and  reduced  the  country  into  prefectures. 

This  is  what  I  have  done  s — ^now  what  I  have  not  done  is  the  chang^g 
of  Nam  Vang  the  capital.  Has  it  changed  its  place  ?  Ceriainlyy  and 
what  to  us  appears  so  extraordinary  is  not  so  to  those  who  know  tlM 
customs  and  superstitions  of  the  Indians  and  of  the  Indo-chinese.  In 
your  journal  for  September  1 837,  it  strikes  me  that  I  gave  the  reasons 
for  these  different  changes.  About  the  end  of  December  1833,  this 
town  of  Nam  Vang  was  entirely  destroyed  by  the  Siamese.  The  king 
of  Camboze  has  had  another  town  built  at  a  short  distance  from  the 
former  one,  and  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  same  river,  but  being  igno* 
rant  of  its  right  position  I  have  not  altered  it.  I  may  say  as  much  regard- 
ing the  position  of  Saigdn^  in  lower  CocMnchmm  ; — ^it  is  no  longer  in  its 
ancient  place.  Some  day  looking  at  this  map,  people  will  say  that  there 
are  mistakes^  but  these  errors  are  known  and  announced  so  as  to  ^nablo 
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penoBf  who  visit  these  parts  4o  rectify  the  same.  In  drawing  the  map 
of  this  cQuntrj  I  am  guided  merely  hy  the  interests  of  science  and  most 
qpenly  say  what  I  think  of  the  work,  and  of  the  amelioraticms  or  changes 
that  I  have  thought  proper  to  make. 

One  of  the  most  essential  alterations  and  which  I  had  the  greate9t 
hesitation  in  adopting,  wa8-*-what  do  you  think  ? — ^to  change  the  course 
of  one  of  the  finest  and  largest  rivers  in  Asia.  The  present  map  is  alto* 
gether  different  in  this  respect  from  the  ancient  ones.  In  all  the  Euro- 
pean maps  this  great  river  of  Laos  b  represented  throughout  the  whole 
of  its  course  as  strait  as  an  arrow  until  it  reaches  Cochinchina,  1  think 
it  a  decided  mistake ;  I  will  give  you  my  reasons  for  thinking  so.  I  was 
always  persuaded  that  in  regard  to  a  geographical  map,  the  same  rule- 
holds  as  for  a  geographical  dictionary ; — one  copies  the  maps  of  another 
and  enlarges  it  more  or  less,  and  adds  a  few  more  names,  and  it  is  lucky 
if  in  thus  copying  the  errors,  are  not  augmented.  The  geographical 
dictionary  of  Vosoien  offers  an  example.  For  his  day  it  was  a  very  good 
work ;  since  then  new  editions  have  been  made,  enriched,  augpnented,  im- 
proved, &c  and  nevertheless  the  greater  part  of  the  original  mistakes 
still  remain,  and  what  was  really  the  case  in  the  time  of  Vosgien,  but 
has  disappeared  within  the  last  50  or  60  years,  is  not  corrected  :  v.  g, 
the  town  of  Chandemagore  is  always  the  same ; — it  is  said  that  a  great 
quantity  of  velvet,  silk,  brocades,  saltpetre,  &c.  are  bought  and  sold 
there  :  I  could  give  further  examples  of  this,  but  it  would  be  superflu- 
ous. 

I  return  again  to  the  geographical  map  of  Cochinchina.  I  have  given 
to  the  river  which  flows  through  Laos  a  course  quite  different  from  that 
in  all  the  other  maps,  because  the  two  maps  I  had  with  me  drawn 
by  engineers  of  the  country  gave  it  this  direction.  They  know  the 
country,  they  visit  it  every  day  and  have  measured  aU  the  windingrs  of 
the  river  Laos  which  is  also  called  Meykon  or  Mecon,  To  lay  down 
interior  of  Camboge^  Laos  and  a  part  of  Thon-king^  I  have  used  an 
ancient  and  a  modem  map  of  the  country  designed  by.  his  majesty's  engi- 
neers ;  for  the  coast  I  have  used  a  map  made  by  Mr.  D' Ayot,  a  French 
officer,  formerly  in  the  service  of  his  majesty  the  emperor  of  Cochin^ 
china.  I  think  it  the  best  map  for  the  coasts  that  I  have  as  yet  seen :  in 
truth  no  one  had  such  a  good  opportunity,  for  Mr.  D*  Ayot's  occupations 
obliging  him  often  to  pass  and  repass  this  shore,  he  could  make  his  ob-, 
servations  and  rectify  them  often.  The  knowledge  I  have  had  of  the 
greater  part  of  the  places  of  the  interior  of  Cochinchina  properly  called  has 
greatly  uded  me  in  placing  them  on  this  map.  Yen  would  probably 
wish<to  know  if  any  confidence  is  to  be  placed  in  the  map  made  by  these 
2  s 
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cfDgineen,  and  if  tbey  were  capable  of  measuring  distances  and  findingtiie 
latitude  and  long^itude  of  places.  The  different  engineers  and  drafts** 
men  belonging  to  his  majesty  with  whom  I  was  acquainted  were  not 
then  conyersant  with  the  details  of  the  art ;  they  merely  used  the  chain 
and  could  find  out  the  points  in  the  horizon  by  means  of  the  compass. 
Tn  drawing  their  maps  they  used  those  made  by  Europeans  which  they 
either  reduced  or  enlarged  in  scalie ;  then  they  added  the  different 
places  omitted  or  unknown  to  the  Europeans.  Although  this  map  is 
hot  without  errors,  yet  I  think  it  is  and  maybe,  unfortunately  for  a  long 
period,  the  best  and  most  detailed  that  has  as  yet  appeared. 

For  200  years  a  number  of  Europeans  of  different  nations  have  inha- 
bited Cochinchina^  others  Tonquin^  and  others  again  Camboge.  Some 
had  factories  and  were  occupied  with  commerce;  others  were  mis* 
sionaries  and  attended  to  the  instruction  of  the  infidels  and  to  the  relief 
of  the  Christians.  How  happened  it  that  in  those  happy  times,  when 
these  strangers  were  protected  and  even  enjoyed  liberty,  none  of  them 
have  given  us  any  knowledge  of  the  geography  of  the  country?  About 
this  period  the  Jesuits  at  the  court  of  Pekin  were  giving  to  the  enlightened 
world  the  most  exact  and  most  complete  plans  of  an  immense  empire.  - 
In  my  opinion  if  the  different  kingdoms  that  I  have  enumerated  had  had 
as  their  chief  a  man  like  Gang  Hr,  who  protected  the  fine  arts,  we  should 
have  enjoyed  the  same  advantage.  But  to  the  eyes  of  an  ignorant 
prince  and  people  he  who  dared  to  construct  any  geographical  instru- 
ments so  as  to  make  observations,  might  have  paid  rather  dear  for  such 
a  temerity,  either  by  death  or  at  least  by  exile.  I  will  give  you  an 
example  of  what  I  have  just  said.  In  the  year  1818  or  1819,  the  offi- 
cers of  a  French  frigate  *'  Le  Henri"  which  was  anchored  in  the  river 
ffuSy  and  who  had  been  very  well  received  by  the  king  GiA  Long 
father  of  the  reigning  prince,  wished  to  regulate  their  chronometers 
and  had  come  ashore  and  prepared  an  artificial  horizon.  The  day  after 
the  king  havmg  been  informed  of  the  preparation  of  these  extraordinary 
instruments,  had  called  into  his  presence  the  two  French  mandareens 
Messrs.  Vannibr  and  Chaonbau,  who  were  in  his  service,  and  said 
to  them  in  the  presence  of  the  assembled  council :  <<  It  appears  that  the 
officers  of  the  frigate  are  making  a  map  of  the  country,  order  them  to 
discontinue  their  attempt."  If  GiA  Long,  whose  sentiments  towards 
Europeans  were  so  different  from  those  of  his  son,  acted  in  this  way, 
what  hope  can  we  have  of  being  better  acquainted  with  the  interior  of 
this  country  so  long  as  things  are  in  this  state  ? 

It  was  a  pity  that   Captain  Macleod    was   unable  to   carry  his 
researches  beyond  the  drd  degree  of  fongitude.  His  services  would  have 
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been  of  gpreat  use,  had  he  been  able  to  have  come  down  the  Mb 
Jcong  rirer  from  the  18th  degree  to  the  1 1th  of  latitude  north*  But 
let  us  hope  that  what  is  delayed,  \a  not  altogether  lost.  Captain 
JMaclkod  has  opened  and  cleared  the  road.  Under  the  present ;Cir« 
cumstances  it  appears  to  me  to  be  the  best  and  only  route  to  be  taken ; 
«s  neither  the  Siamese  nor  Cochibchinese  will  allow  Europeans  to 
«ntef  their  country  to  g^  and  visit  Laos^  and  much  less  to  prepare  in- 
struments to  make  observations  with. 

About  the  year  1770,  Mr.  Leva  vass sua,  a  missionary  at  Camboge^ 
well  acquainted  with  the  different  localities,,  informs  us;  *<  that- the  town 
of  Colampif  which  some  geographers  have  placed  on  the  western  branch 
of  the  MecaUf  is  in  reality  very  near  to  this  river,  but  on  another  river 
nearly  as  large  which  flows  from  a  large  lake  from  Camboge,  and  after 
passing  Columpd enters  the  M^con"  The  same  person  iu  another  place 
says  **  after  passing  Colump4  we  «oon  arrived  at  the  place,  where  the 
river,  which  flows  past  the  royal  town,  enters  the  M4con"  Here  the 
bbhop  of  Canaihe  remarked  to  me  that  the  river  that  enters  Cochinchina 
is  one  of  the  branches  of  the  great  river,  which  after  having  been  sub- 
divided in  Coehmchina  enters  the  sea  at  two  different  places  ;  'adding 
io  these  two  the  mouth  of  the  Scistae  is  the  cause  of  geographers  say* 
■ing  that  the  M4con  enters  the  sea  at  three  different  places :  it  is  as  well 
to  add  thai  the  ancient  geographers  made  no  mistake  in  placing  the 
three  mouths  of  the  Micon  in  the  Camboge,  for  in  former  days  this 
kingdom  extended  as  far.     (Nouvelle^  lettres  edi/isttUeSy  torn.  VI.) 

In  the  days  of  this  missionary,  the  dominions  of  the  king  of  Cochin-^ 
china  did  not  extend  so  far  as  the  country  watered  by  the  western 
branch  of  the  Micon,     It  is  surprising  that  the  greater  part  of  our 
geographers  have  not  profited  by  these  observations,  and  that  the  route 
traced  out  by  the  ancient  g^eographers  should  still  be  followed  without 
trying  to  amend  it.     Maltebrun  says  that  one  can  only  guess  at  the 
right  situation  of  LaC'thd  which  a  recent  traveller  says  is  situated  to  the 
'north  of  Laos,  between  Tong-kin  and  China.    I  have  tried  to  find  its 
situation  and  I  think  I  have  succeeded.     From  the  narrative  of  the 
missionaries,  this  country  of  Lac'thd^  which  is  nothing  more  than  a 
^canton,  contains  about  1500  inhabitants,  and  is  situated  at  the  extre- 
mity of  Tong'kin  towards  the  west,  is  dependent  of  the  province  of 
Thanh^oa-'tngottiy  and  is  situated  on  the  borders  of  the  provinces  of 
Mung-hdaof  SotUdy   or  Doai  and  of  Namrthiong,     I  think  Mal* 
'TSBRUN  was  wrong  in  only  seeing  in  the  Lae^thd,  the  Laoi  by  th^ 
Chinese  name  of  Lac^tchoue. 
2  8  2 
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At  presflut  a  large  country  is  designated  by  the  name  of  the  kii^^dom 
of  Lctoi^  or  more  properly  Lao^  because  a  number  of  towns  or  small 
atates  bear  that  name.  For  instance  in  the  Cochinchinese  map  there 
is  agreat  kingdom  called  Lao  long  ;  its  capital  town  is  near  the  river, 
called  Micon  when  it  approaches  Gamboge  i  but  near  the  capital  itself 
this  river  bears  the  name  of  Ciu  long  giang,  which  signifies,  the  river 
of  the  nine  dragons.  I  think  that  from  the  word  Lao  long^  the  extent 
of  country  situated  between  two  chains  of  mountains  and  watered  by 
this  great  river  has  been  called  Lao.  I  was  unable  to  place  in  ray  map 
this  town  of  Lao  long  as  it  appears  to  be  between  the  first  and  second 
degrees  of  longitude  east  and  about  the  22nd  of  latitude  north.  I  was 
surprised  at  not  finding  this  capital  in  Mr.  Mac lbod's  map.  Mal- 
.TEBRuet  and  many  others  have  placed  the  source  of  this  river  in  the 
province  of  Yun-nam  in  China.  But  I  am  persuaded  that  this  river 
flows  from  the  mountains  of  Thibet  In  a  short  time  I  have  no  doubt 
that  we  shall  obtain  proof  of  what  I  have  advanced.  It  is  indicated  In 
the  map  of  Cochinchina  and  the  extraordinary  inundation  of  this  river 
about  the  month  of  September  proves  also,  that  the  melting  of  the  ice  of 
Thibet,  is  the  cause  of  its  overflowing  its  banks  and  spreading  its  wators 
over  Gamboge  and  lower  Cochinchinay  and  causing  the  same  fertility  as 
the  Nile  does  in  Egypt.  What  MALifkBRUif  speaks  of  a  traveller 
having  arrived  at  Laos  from  China  by  descending  one  of  the  rivers  and 
crossing  a  lake,  does  not  prove  that  the  Gamboge  river  has  its  sonroe  in 
CAtiui ;  this  on  the  contrary  accords  exactly  with  the  Cochinchineae 
map ;  about  the  2drd  or  24th  degree  of  latitude  one  of  the  rivBrs»  which 
flows  from  the  mountains  of  Ligun^^nam^  enters  the  great  river  of 
Gamboge.  This  Portuguese  traveller  must  have  taken  the  junction  of 
these  two  rivers  for  a  lake. 

'  The  Dutch  ambassador,  Gerard  Van  Wuthof  visited  Laos  in 
1641,  and  if  we  exclude  La  Marini  whose  works  I  was  unable  to 
procure,  it  is  to  the  Dutch  we  are  indebted  for  what  little  we  know  of 
lAios.  They  embarked  on  board  small  boats  at  Gamboge^  and  were 
eleven  weeks  reaching  Vi6nehauy  the  capital  of  one  of  the  states  of  Laos, 
In  the  Cochinchinese  map  this  town  .  is  called  San  chaUf  but  the 
Siamese  call  it  Vien  chau  and  I  think  this  its  real  name.  I  do  not 
know  why  some  geographers  call  it  Lanchaing  or  Z^ntehungf  others 
Langyone  which  is  not  a  bit  better.  Others  have  at  a  short  distance 
from  Vlen  chau  added  the  town  of  Sandepara  ;  I  have  not  mentioned 
this  place  because  I  could  find  no  trace  of  it  in  any  of  my  maps.  The 
greater  number  of  the  small  kingdoms  composing  the  country  of  Laoe 
I  have  included  in  the  Cochinchinete  empire^  becaoie  I  think  tkem  all 
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trilNitary  to  that  empire.  Some  pay  their  tribute  in  gold,  muik,  gamy 
lac,  &c. ;  others  again  in  elephants'  teeth,  rhinoceros'  horns,  skins  of  deer 
and  other  animals,  aromatic  gums,  &c.  The  Cochinchinese  sell  liieir 
silks,  but  salt  is  the  most  profitable  substance ;  formerly  this  commodity 
used  to  be  sold  for  its  weight  in  gold. 

The  language  and  customs  of  the  country  of  Laos  resemble  in  a 
great  measure  those  of  Siam  and  Camboge.  The  religion  of  Buddha  is 
in  the  same  state  of  veneration  as  in  these  two  countries,  but  a  few 
changes  have  been  introduced  by  the  Bonzes.  There  are  in  this 
country  a  number  of  idols  and  Bonzes ;  one  scarcely  finds  a  village  with* 
-oat  them.  Near  the  residence  of  the  princes  there  is  generally  a  mag^ 
nifioent  temple  and  a  gilt  idol  of  an  enormous  size.  Each  prince  as 
he  succeeds  to  the  throne  has  it  re-gilt.  The  custom  of  burning  the 
dead  bodies  near  it  is  still  kept  up,  and  of  preserving  the  ashes  in  an 
earthen  vase  placed  in  the  temple  of  the  idol.  Their  Bonzes  have 
however  broken  the  law  of  abstinence ;  they  leave  this  part  of  the  rites 
to  their  brethren,  while  they  themselves  eat  indifferently  all  sorts  of 
meat.  They  themselves  have  ordained  that  they  may  marry ;  this  is  not 
allowed  in  Camboge  of  Siam  and  CocMnchifMt  where  if  they  do  not  wish 
to  remain  in  celibacy  they  are  obliged  to  quit  the  pagoda. 

The  Dutch  who  ascended  the  Camboge  river  on  their  way  to  L£o,  found 
this  riv^  very  broad  in  some  places  and  very  narrow  and  full  of  rocks 
in  others.  The  most  remarkable  places  they  saw  were  JLoim,  Oocke* 
hkf  Zootm,  SimpoUf  Sombok^  SombaboWy  and  Bctaieumg,  Out  of 
the  whole  of  these  I  only  meet  with  Sombok  and  Sombabowr  which 
were  formerly  towns  of  Camboge.  I  have  not  placed  either  of  them  in 
my  map,  because  in  the  last  century  the  frequent  civil  wars  have  caused 
great  ravages,  and  the  constant  incursions  of  the  Cochinchinese  and 
principally  those  of  the  Siamese  have  ruined  many  towns  and  changed 
the  £bu^  of  the  whole  country.  A  great  number  of  the  inhabitants 
were  killed ;  others  again  were  taken  into  captivity.  The  Cochinchinese 
teeing  that  a  part  of  these  territories  was  uncultivated,  advanced  little 
-by  Mtde  to  cultivate  a. land,  the  fertility  of  which  was  surprismg,  and 
at  last  ended  by  being  the  only  masters  of  this  part. 

The  empire  of  Anamitey  which  at  its  origin,  was  nothing  more  than  a 
small  state  has  beoome  a  vast  and  powerful  empire  by  the  conquest  of 
Ciampee  of  Tong-king  and  of  Camhi^e  ;  this  empire  might  be  compare^ 
at  its  foundation  to  a  small  rivulet  that  becomes  larger  as  different  streams 
enter  it.  .  If  the  geography  of  this  country  end  of  its  neighbounng 
kingdoms  has  become  obscure,  it  is  not,  as  Maltsbrun  says,  from  its 
having  been  treated  of  by  numerous  writen  who  contradict  each  othei(> 
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but  owing  to  the  numerous  changes  that  have  taken  place  in  conse* 
quence  of  fresh  conquests  and  usurpations.  A  scientific  and  dever 
traveller  who  would  penetrate  into  these  vast  and  almost  unknown 
countries  would  render  a  great  service  to  science. 


y. — On  the  Reg'Ruwan  'or  moving  iand^  a  singular  phenomenon  of 
sound  near  Cabul  with  a  sketch.   By  Capt.  Albx.  Bcjrnbs, 

In  the  vicinity  of  Cahul  there  is  a  phenomenon  similar  to  what  occura 
at  Jahal  Nakous^  or  the  sounding  mountain,  near  Tor  in  the  Red  Sea. 
It  is  called  Reg^Ruwan  or  the  moving  sand,  and  is  thus  described  bj 
the  emperor  Baber.  '<  Between  these  plains  there  is  a  small  hill  lA 
which  there  is  a  line  of  sandy  ground,  reaching  from  the  top  to  the  bot- 
tom of  the  hill.  They  called  it  Khwdja  Reg'-Ruwan.  They  say  that 
in  the  summer  season  the  sound  of  drums  and  nagarets  issues  from  this 
sand."  The  place  has  been  seldom  visited,  being  in  the  Kohistan  or 
troubled  part  of  the  country,  but  the  power  of  the  present  chief  of 
Cabul  has  subdued  the  rebellious  tribes  near,  and  an  opportunity  was 
thus  afforded  us  of  visiting  it,  which  we  did  in  October  last. 

The  description  of  Baber  above  given,  though  it  appears  marvellous, 
is  accurate  ;  Reg-Ruwan  is  about  forty  miles  north  of  Cahul  towards 
Hinduy  kosh  and  near  the  base  of  the  mountains.  Two  ridges  of  hills, 
iletached  from  the  rest,  run  in  and  meet  each  other ;  at  the  apex  of 
this,  a  sheet  of  sand,  as  pure  as  that  on  the  sea  shore,  with  a  slope  of 
about  40^,  forms  the  face  of  a  hill  to  its  summit,  which  is  about  400 
feet  high.  When  this  sand  is  set  in. motion  by  a  body  of  people,  who 
slide  down  it,  a  sound  is  emitted.  On  the  first  trial  we  distinctly  heard 
two  loud,  hollow  sounds  such  as  would  be  given  by  a  large  drum.  On 
two  subsequent  attempts  we  heard  nothing,  so  that  perhaps  the  sand 
requires  to  be  for  a  time  settled  before  the  curiosity  is  displayed.  There 
is  an  echo  in  the  place,  and  the  inhabitants  have  a  belief  that  the  sounds 
are  only  heard  on  Friday  when  the  saint  oiReg'Ruwan^  who  is  interred 
hard  by,  permits  I  The  locality  of  the  sand  is  remarkable,  there  being 
none  other  in  the  neighbourhood.  Reg-Ruwan  faces  the  south  but  the 
wind  of  Purwan  (hadi  Purwan)  blows  from  the  north  Sox  the  greater 
part  of  the  year,  and  has  probably  deposited  it  by  an  eddy.  Such  is  the 
-violence  of  this  wind  that  all  the  trees  in  the  neighbourhood  bend  to  the 
south,  and  a  field,  after  a  few  years,  requires  to  be  recleared  of  the 
pebbles  and  stones  which  the  loss  of  soil  lays  bare.  The  mountaioa 
here  are  generally  composed  of  granite  or  mica,  but  at  Reg^Ruwan  we 
had  sandatone,  lime,  slate  and  quarts* 


^  frA^4 
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Ib  a  late  number  of  the  Journal  of  the  Asiatic  Society,  ftn  extract  of 
a  letter  from  Lieutenant  Wellstead  of  the  Indian  Navy,  described' 
the  mountain  In  the  Red  Sea,  which  has  also  been  mentioned  by  Grat 
and  Seetzen.  There  would  appear  to  be  some  variation  in  the  kind  of 
sound  issued,  but  both  are,  I  suppose,  explained  by  one  theory  and  that 
given  by  Mr.  James  Prinskp,  regarding  Jahal  NakouSy  being  merely 
*  a  reduplication  of  impulse  setting  air  in  vibration  in  a  focus  of  echo/ 
At  all  events  Reg-Ruwan  is  another  example  of  the  phenomenon,  and 
the  accompanying  sketch  of  its  locale  may  please  those  interested  in 
acoustics. 
'  Reg'Ruwan  is  seen  from  a  great  distance,  and  the  situation,  of  the 
sand  is  so  curious  that  it  might  almost  be  imagined  the  hill  had  been 
cut  in  two,  and  that  it  had  gushed  forth  as  from  a  sand  bag,  though  the 
wind  could  have  brought  it  together.  Convulsions  of  nature  however 
are  exceedingly  common  in  this  part  of  the  world.  Babbe  mentions 
one  to  have  occurred  in  his  time  and  in  this  very  plain,  so  ^'that,  in  some 
places,  the  ground  was  elevated  to  the  height  of  an  elephant  above  its 
old  level,  and  in  others  as  much  depressed."  A  severe  earthquake  took 
place  in  Cahul  six  years  ago  and  shocks  happen  so  frequently  as  twice 
or  thrice  in  a  month.  We  had  no  less  than  three  of  these  on  the  14th 
of  December  last,  and  many  before  and  since,  but  they  were  all  slight. 
A  passing  shake,  with  a  rumbling  noise>  is  called  '<  goozur"  *to  distin- 
guish it  from  '*  zilzillee"  or  earthquake,  which  the  inhabitants  denomi- 
nate a  motion  that  is  tremulous.  A  Cashmerian  lately  asked  me  to 
inform  him  what  was  the  cause  of  the  series  of  earthquakes  that  con- 
tinued daily  without  intermission  for  six  successive  months  in  Caehmeer 
about  four  or  five  years  ago.  If  these  reports  be  true,  CcUhmeer  may 
have  been  a  lake  as  is  generally  supposed,  or  it  may  have  been  any 
thing.  The  frequency  of  volcanic  action  in  these  countries  is  deserv- 
ing of  much  attention. 


VI,— 0»  the  Siah-pdeh  Kaffirs  with  specimens  of  their  language  and 

costume.    By  Captain  Alex.  Burnbs*. 

The  extreme  interest  which  attaches  to  the  history  and  condition  of  the 
Kaffirs,  who  occupy  the  mountainous  regions  of  northern  Afhagnistan^ 
has  excited'  much  curiosity,  which  it  is  my  endeavour  to  gratify,  having 

•  Captatn  Bvans  in  the  letter  to  Mr.  Secretary  Macnaohtbk,  forwardlAg  this 
iateresting  note,  writes  : — 

*'  I  early  determined  either  t&  attempt  in  person  to  enter  Kqfflriitan  or  to  send 
one  of  the  gentlemen  along  with  me,  but  the  services  of  aU  being  disposed  of  eUe- 
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just  met  seyeral  Kaffirs  in  Cahdl^  who  had  been  captured  at  an  advaius- 
ed  age,  and  were  still  familiar  with  the  langfiiage  and  manners  of  their 
countrymen.  I  have  also  of  late  seen  people  both  Hindu  and  Muham- 
madan,  who  had  visited  the  habitations  of  the  Kaffirs  and  have  thus  had 
the  opportunity  presented  of  hearing  what  these  people  thought  of  them- 
selves and  how  they  were  viewed  by  foreigners.  The  account  of  the 
Kaffirs,  given  by  Mr.  ELPHiNSTONEy  renders  it  unnecessary  to  repeat 
the  many  details  which  will  be  found  in  his  work  ;  my  object  being  to 
improve  our  present  knowledge  and  clear  up,  if  possible,  some  of  the 
existing  obscurity. 

In  speaking  of  their  nation,  the  Kaffirs  designate  themselves  as  the 
Muhammadans  do '  Kaffirs*  with  which  they  do  not  couple  any  opprobrious 
meaning  though  it  implies  infidel.  They  consider  themselves  descended 
otone  KoMKSHAi,and  their  Muhammadan  neighbours,  either  corrupt  the 
word  or,  assign  them  a  lineage  from  Koreishy  one  of  the  noblest  of  the 
tribes  of  Arabia^  to  the  language  of  which  country  they  further  state 
that  of  the  Kaffirs  to  be  allied.  They  have  no  distinction  of  black  and 
white  Kaffirs  that  I  could  hear  of ;  and  one  of  the  Kaffir  informants 
assured  me  that  his  tribe  looked  upon  all  as  brothers,  who  wore  ringleta 
and  drank  wine  I  They  have  however  no  definite  idea  of  the  surround- 
ing countries,  Bajour  and  Kuner  to  the  south  being  the  limits  of  their 
geographical  knowledge.  They  have  no  books,  nor  is  reading  or  writ- 
ing known  in  the  nation,  so  that  they  have  no  recorded  traditions. 
Their  country  has  many  table-lands  some  of  which  extend  for  fifteen  or 
twenty  miles,  and  on  these  there  are  always  villages ;  Wygul  and 
Camdesh  are  on  one  of  these  plateaus,  and  eastward  of  the  latter  lies  the 
country  of  the  Muhammadans.  The  winter  is  severe,  but  in  summer 
grapes  ripen  in  great  abundance. 

The  words  of  a  young  Kaffir,  about  eighteen  years  of  age  now  in 
Cahulf  will  afford  the  best  explanation  of  many  of  their  customs.  His 
name  as4L  Kaffir  was  Dee  a  bur,  as  a  Muhammadan  it  has  been  changed 
to  FuREEDOOM.  He  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Muhammadans  eighteen 
months  since,  by  losing  his  road  when  passing  from  his  native  village 
ot  Wygul  to  Gimeer,  to  visit  a  relative.  He  is  a  remarkably  handsome 
young  man,  tall  with  regular  Grecian  features,  blue  eyes  and  fiiir  com- 
plexion, and  is  now  a  slave  of  the  Ameer.  Two  other  Kaffir  boys,  eight 

where,  no  opportunity  has  been  yet  presented  of  hearing  how  a  European  obserrer 
would  regard  that  singular  race.  As  there  is  osuch  curiosity,  both  on  theeootineiit 
and  in  our  own  eountry,  about  the  Kaffirs,  and  we  are  naturally  look^  to  for  ia- 
formation  regarding  them,  I  ha?e  transmitted  this  paper  to  Government  that  hie 
Lordship  the  Governor  Geaeral  may  be  pleased  to  dispose  of  it  aa  he  deems  proper." 
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and  nine  yean  old,  who  came  along  with  him,  had  raddj  compleziona 
hatel  eyes  and  auburn  hair.  They  also  had  less  beauty  and  high  cheek- 
bones, but  they  were  still  handsome,  and  extremely  intelligent.  Their 
Kaffir  names  were  Tbemosee  and  Choudvr,  and  that  of  their  mothers 
Rajmal  and  Braopaoly.  None  of  these  Kaffirs,  nor  two  others  which 
I  saw,  had  any  resemblance  to  the  A%hans  or  even  Cashmerians. 
Th^Y  locked  a  distinct  race,  as  th^  moM  superficial  observbr  would 
have  remarked  on  seeing  them* 

Dbbkbur  said  that  there  was  ho  chi^  of  the  Kaffirs,  but  that  great 
men  were  called  Saltminash,  They  do  not  appear  to  carry  on  any 
eombined  operations  against  their  neighlMMurs,  but  they  retaliate,  when 
an  invaaion  of  their  fifcntier  takes  place,  and  are  very  inveterate  against 
the  Muhammadans,  and  give  no  quarter  to  captives.  They  possess  great 
agility  and  activity,  qualities  which  their  enemies  accord  to  them* 
Muhammadans  seldom  venture  to  enter  their  country  as  travellers,  but 
Hindus  go  as  merchants  and  beggars  (fikira)  and  are  not  ill  used.  I 
met  a  M uhammadan  w)io  had  passed  into  BuMcKshan  and  was  not  m6« 
Insted.  In  killing  their  food,  the  Kaffirs  have  no  ceremonies,  they 
sacrifice  cows  and  goats  to  Doohan,  the  Supreme  Being,  particularly 
f  at  a  gpreat  festival  which  occurs  in  the  beginning  of  April  and  lasts  for 

ten  days*  They  have  idols  and  know  the  Hindu  god  Mah  a  'dbo  by  name, 
but  they  all  eat  beef  and  have  either  lost  their  Hindu  belief  or  never 
had  any  thing  in  common  with  it.  They  neither  bum  nor  bury  their 
dead  but  place  the  body  in  a  box  arrayed  in  a  fine  dress,  which  consists 
of  goat  skins  or  Cashgar  woollens  \  they  then  remove  it  to  the  summit 
of  a  hill  near  the  village  where  it  is  plaeed  but  never  interred.  Kaffir 
fonales  till  the  ground,  and  in  eating  the  men  sit  apart  from  the  women. 
They  have  no  tables,  the  dish  containing  the  meal  is  placed  on  a  tripod 
made  of  iron  rods  of  which  Debnbur  and  his  companions  made  a  model 
for  me  wilih  twigs.  They  assemble  around  this  and  eat  sitting  on  stools 
or  chairs  without  bcu^ks.  They  are  very  fond  of  honey,  wine  and  vine- 
gar^ all  of  which  they  have  in  abundance.  They  have  no  domestic  fowlsr 
nor  is  there  a  horse  in  their  country ;  wheat  and  barley  are  their  grainsf 
there  is  no  juwaree.  They  are  very  found  of  music  and  dancing  but, 
as  in  eating,  the  men  separate  from  the  women,  and  the  danceuof  the 
one  sex  differs  firom  that  of  the  other.  Both  were  exhibited  to  me» 
that  of  the  men  consists  of  three  hops  on  onie  foot,  and  then  a  atflomp ;  the 
women  place  their  hands  on  thw  shoulders  aind  leap  vrith  both  feet^ 
going  round  in  a  circle.  They  have  a  two-stringed  instrument  and  a 
land  of  drum  for  musics 
9 
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Dbenbur  described  the  mode  of  life  among  the  Kaffirs  to  be  social^ 
since  they  frequently  assemble  at  each  other's  houses  or  under  the  trees 
which  embosom  them,  and  have  drinking  parties.  In  winter  they  sit 
round  a  fire  and  talk  of  their  exploits.  They  drink  from  silver  cups, 
trophies  of  their  spoil  in  war.  The  wine,  which  is  both  light  and  dark, 
will  keep  for  years  and  is  made  by  expressing  the  juice  under  the  feet 
into  a  large  earthen  jar,  described  to  be  of  delicate  workmanship.  Old 
and  young  of  both  sexes  drink  wine,  and  grape  juice  is  given  to  children 
at  the  breast.  A  Kaffir  slave  girl,  who  became  a  mother,  shortly  after 
her  arrival  in  Cabulf  demanded  wine  or  vinegar  after  the  birth  of  hec 
child,  the  latter  was  given  to  her,  she  caused  five  or  six  walnuts  to  be 
burned  and  put  in  it,  drinking  it  off  and  refusing  all  the  luzuriiss  of 
CdbuL  The  costume  of  the  nation  is  better  shewn  in  the  accompany- 
ing sketch  than  by  description  ;  a  successful  warrior  adds  to  it  a  waist* 
band  ornamented  with  a  small  belt  for  every  Muhammadan  he  has  killedr 
The  daughter  of  such  a  one  also,  has  the  privilege  of  wearing  certain 
ornaments  entwined  in  her  hair,  made  of  sea  shells  or  cowries,  which 
no  one  can  usurp  without  signal  punishment.  A  Hindu,  who  was  pre- 
sent at  a  Kaffir  marriage,  informed  me  that  the  bridegroom  had  his  food 
given  to  him  behind  his  back  because  he  had  not  killed  a  Muhammadan. 
Enmities  frequently  arise  among  them,  but  the  most  deadly  feud  may  be 
extinguished  by  one  of  the  parties  kissing  the  nipple  of  his  antagonist's 
left  breast,  as  being  typical  of  drinking  the  milk  of  friendship.  The 
other  party  then  returns  the  compliment  by  kissing  the  suitor  on  the 
head,  when  they  become  friends  till  death.  The  Kaffirs  do  not  sell  their 
children  to  Muhammadans ;  though  a  man,  in  distress,  may  sometimes 
dispose  of  his  servant  or  steal  a  neighbour's  child  and  sell  it. 

I  asked  my  oldest  Kaffir  informant  if  he  r^retted  the  loss  of  his 
country  and  he,  at  once,  replied  that  their  Kaffir  customs  were  best  but, 
here,  he  preferred  those  of  Muhammad.  He  had,  however,  imbibed  a 
taste  for  Islanh  &Qd  observed  that  here  there  was  religion  and  there 
none.  He  told  me  a  singular  fact  of  a  Kaffir  relative  of  his  own,  named 
Shubood,  who  had  been  captured  and,  becoming  a  Moollah,  travelled, 
under  the  name  of  Korosb,  into  India,  returning  about  three  years  ago, 
to  Kaffiristan  when  he  made  known  many  thiiigs  to  the  Kaffirs  which 
they  had  never  before  heard  of:  after  a  short  stay,  he  wished  to  quit  the 
country  but  he  was  not  permitted.  The  names  of  places  which  Dbbn*- 
BUR  remembered  were  Wffgtdf  Qimeer^  Cheemee^  Kaygvlj  Mmchgul^ 
Ameeehdeehf  /amii;,  Nishaigram,  Riehg^l  Deree,  Kuttavy  Camdeeht 
Dougguly  Pendeeh,  ViUegul  and  Savendesh.  It  is  however,  believed 
that  all  the  inhabitants  of  Durai  Noor,  and  other  defiles  of  Hindu 
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koosh  north  of  Cahul  and  Jutalahad,  are  converted  Kaffirs,  which  their 
appearance  and  mixed  language  seem  to  bear  out. 

The  language  of  Kaffiristan  is  altogether  unintelligrible  to  Hindus 
and  their  Uzbek  and  AjgJian  neighbours;  some  of  its  sound,  soft  labials 
are  scarcely  to  be  pronounced  by  a  European,  but  the  accompanying 
specimens  will  illustrate  it.  They  were  taken  from  D£bnbur.  The 
sentences  that  follow  bear,  however,  an  evident  affinity  to  the  languages 
of  the  Hindu  stock.  As  the  Kaffirs  have  no  written  character,  I  give 
them  in  an  English  dress.  When  in  the  Kohistan  of  Cahdlj  near 
PUnjsheer^  I  had  an  opportunity  of  meeting  some  of  the  people,  who 
speak  Pushye,  which  resembles  the  dialect  of  the  Kaffirs  as  may  be 
mpposed  from  their  proximity  to  them,  and  as  will  be  seen  in  the  annex- 
ed vocabulary.  Pushye  is  spoken  in  eight  villages,  named  as  follows  : 
I  JSeshpeiriy  2  Eeshkein^  3  Souduvy  4  Alisye^  5  Ghyu^  6  Doomama, 
7  Dura  i  pootta  and  8  Mulaikiry  all  of  which  are  situated  among 
or  near  the  seven  valleys  of  Nujrow  (huft  dura  i  nujrow).  The 
Pushyes  are  considered  a  kind  of  Tajiks  by  the  Afghans. 

I  have  stated  the  account  which  the  Kaffirs  give  of  themselves.  I 
received  the  following  additional  particulars  from  a  Muhammadan,  who 
had  visited  four  villages  named  Kutar,  Gimeer,  Deoos  and  Sas^  all  of 
which  are  beyond  the  frontier  hamlet  of  Kooltnariy  which  is  inhabited 
by  Neejnchu  Mussulmans  and  lies  north  of  Julalahad.  He  described 
the  Kaffirs  as  a  very  merry  race,  without  care,  and  hoped  he  would  not 
be  considered  disrespectful,  when  he  stated  that  he  had  never  seen 
people  more  resembling  Europeans  in  their  intelligence,  habits  and 
a[ppearance  as  well  as  in  their  hilarous  tone  and  familiarity,  over  their 
wine.  They  have  all  tight  clothes,  sit  on  leathern  stools,  and  are  exceed* 
ixigly  hospitable.  They  always  give  wine  to  a  stranger  and  it  is  often 
put  in  pitchers,  like  water,  at  public  places  which  any  one  may  drink. 
To  ensure  a  supply  of  it  they  have  also  very  strict  regulations  prevent- 
ing the  grapes  being  cut  before  a  certain  day.  My  informant  consider- 
ed the  country  of  the  Kaffirs  quite  pervious  to  a  traveller  if  he  got  a 
Kaffir  to  be  his  se^curity.  They  have  no  ferocity  of  disposition,  however 
barbarous  some  of  their  customs  appear ;  and,  besides  the  mode  of 
'  ensuring  pardon  already  described,  he  stated  that  if  a  Kaffir  has  killed 
ten  men  of  a  tribe,  he  can  secure  forgiveness  by  throwing  down  his 
knife  before  his  enemies,  trampling  on  it  and  kneeling. 

Besides  my  Muhammadan  informant  I  met  a  Hindu  at  Peshawurt 
who  had  penetrated  into  the  higher  Kaffir  country,  about  twenty-five 
'  miles  from  Chughansurall  where  he  resided  for  eleven  days :  some  of 
Bis  observations  are  curious.    He  was  protected  by  a  Kaffir  and  expe-' 
2  T  2 
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rienced  no  difficulties,  but  he  would  not  have  been  permitted  to  go 
among  the  more  distant  Kaffirs  :  had  he  attempted  it,  he  either  would 
have  been  killed  or  compelled  to  marry  and  live  for  good  among  them, 
He  was  not  however  convinced  of  the  journey  being  anpraoticable. 
He  was  kindly  treated  as  far  as  he  went,  and  admitted  to.  their  houses. 
He  saw  them  dancing  and  describes  the  race  to  be  of  exquisite  beauty, 
with  arched  eyebrows  and  fine  complexion  I  These  Kaffirs  allow  a  lock 
of  hair  to  grow  on  the  right  side  of  the  head,  and  the  Hindu  declares, 
they  were  of  his  own  creed  as  they  knew  Siva.  They  had  bows  and 
arrows  for  defence,  they  pulled  the  strings  of  the  former  with  their  toe^ 
and  their  arrows  had  heads  like  drooping  lilies.  Their  country  had  many 
flowers  and  much  shade.  M^y  coins  are  found  in  it  resembling  those 
to  be  procured  about  BajouVf  and  some  of  which  have  Grecian  inscrip-* 
tions.  The  worthy  Hindu  insisted  upon  its  being  a  fact  that  the  Kaffirs 
sold  their  daughters  to  the  Muhammadans  according  to  their  size,  twenty- 
rupees  per  span  being  a  fair  valuation  I  There  is  certainly  no.  difficulty 
in  procuring  Kaffir  slaves,  and  the  high  prices  which  are  readily  givei^ 
may  have  induced  these  poor  people,  who  closely  adjoin  the  Muhamma- 
dan  countries,  to  enter  upon  this  unnatural  traffic. 

But  by  far  the  most  singular  of  all  the  visitors  to  the  Kaffir  oountry- 
of  whom  I  have  heard  was  an  individual,  who  went  into  it  from  Cahiil 
about  the  year  1829.  He  arrived  from'  Candahar  and  gf^ye  himself 
out,  to  be  a  Gubr  or  fireworshipper  and  an  **  Ibrahime"  (follower  of. 
Ana  A  him)  from  Persia^  who  had  come  to  examine  the  Kaffir  country 
where  he  expected  to  find  trace  of  his  ancestors.  He  alighted  in  Cabut 
with  the  Armenians,  called  himself  Shuhr.yab,  which  is  a  name  current, 
among  the  Parsees  of  these  days.  His  hosts  used  every  argument  to 
dissuade  his  going  on  such  a  dangerous  journey,  but  he  proceeded  to 
Julalahad  and  Lughmanf  where  he  left  his  pony  and  property,  and 
entered  the  Kaffir  country  as  a  mendicant  by  way  of  NujjU^  and  was 
absent  for  some  months.  On  his  return,  after  quitting  Kqffirigtath  he 
was  barbarously  murdered  by  the  neighbouring  Haadrae  of  the  AU 
Purust  tribe ;  whose  Malik,  Oosman,  was  so  incensed  at  his  country* 
men's  conduct  that  he  exacted  a  fine  of  two  thousand  rupees  as  the  price 
of  his  blood.  All  these  facts  were  communicated  to  me  by  the  Arme- 
nians in  Cahuly  but  whether  poor  Shuhryar  was  a  Botnbay  Paisee  or 
a  Persian  Gubr,  I  could  not  discover,  though  I  am  disposed  to  believe 
him  the  latter  as  he  carried  along  with  him  **  a  rukum"  or  docum^t 
from  the  shah  of  Persia.  The  death  of  this  successful  sojourner  among 
the  Kaffir  tribes  is  a  subject  for  deep  regret,  but  it  holds  out  a  hope 
that  some  one  may  still  follow  the  adventurous  example  of  this  disciple  of 
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Z0ROA8TBB,  and  yet  tIbU  Uie  Kaffirs  in  their  native  glens.  I  know  not 
wliat  could  have  given  rise  to  an  identification  of  the  Kaffir  race  with 
that  of  ancient  Pernor  hut  the  mode  of  disposing  of  their  dead  on  hills, 
without  interment,  hut  there  are  certainly  traditions  all  over  Afghani* 
tan  regarding  the  Gubrs  or  fireworshippers,  and  one  of  their  principal 
cities,  called  Gurdez,  in  Zdnnui  south  of  Cahuly  yet  exists,  which  even 
in  Babeb's  time,  was  a  place  of  considerable  strength. 

The  country  of  the  Kaffirs  has  also  been  entered  by  many  wandering 
jewellers  who  pass  through  it,  which  brings  me  to  make  mention  of  its 
adjoining  districts  and  their  peculiarities.    One  of  these  individuals  had 
visited  Cashgar  beyond  Deevy  and  proceeded  thence  to  the  town  of 
Shah  Kuttore  under  CkUral  and  on  to  EULdukhshan^  habited  as  a 
fakir.      He  alwaya  received  bread  when  he  asked  for  it,  but  could  not 
have,  with  safety,  made  himself  known.     The  account  of  this  man's 
journey  is  curious  as  weU  as  what  he  saw  during  it.    Near  a  '*  zyarut" 
or  place  of  pilgrimage  at  Bajaur  there  is  an  inscription  which,  from 
the  specimen  shewn  to  me,  I  take  to  be  old  Sanskrit.    About  two  miles 
beyond  there  is  another  inscription  ;  between  the  village  of  Deer  and 
Arabkhafh  i^ert  is  a  third,  towards  Cashgary  where  the  road  is  cut 
through  the  hill  for  some  yards,  the  fimie  of  the  artificer  being  com- 
memorated.    Katigiram  is  an  ancient  place  a  day's  march  from  Deer. 
Two  days'  journey  from  Bajour^  there  is  a  small  idol  cut  in  black  stono 
and  attached  to  the  rock.  It  is  in  a  sitting  posture,  about  two  and  a  half 
feet  high,  and  is  said  to  have  a  helmet  on  the  head  similar  to  what  is 
seen  in  the  coins  frtmi  Bajour.   |t  may  be  a  Hindu  figure  for  that  tribe 
hold  it  sacred,  but  idols  are  to  be  dug  up  throughout  all  this  country  and 
a  small  one,  ^ht  or  nine  inches  high,  was  brought  to  me  from  Suhi^ 
which  represented  a  pot-bellied  figure  cut  in  stone,  half  seated^  with 
crossed  arms  and  a  hand  placed  on  its  head.  Such  idols  are  also  found  at 
the  "tope"  in  the  plam  of  jP«^^/«7ur,  and,  whether  they  represent 
Bacchus  or  some  less  celebrated  hero,  antiquarians  must  determine. 
But  to  continue  the  jeweller's  rambles.     At  Caehgar  he  purchased  rock 
crystal  (beloor)  from  the  shepherds,  who,  simple  men  that  they  are, 
believe  it  to  be  the  frozen  ice  of  an  hundred  years  I  In  situ  a  maund  of 
it  costs  twenty  rupees  and  he  doubled  his  outlay  on  returning  by  mak- 
ing it  into  seals  and  armlets.    It  is  exported  to  China  as  buttons  for  the 
caps  of  the  Mandarins.     From  Cashgar  the  onward  journey  was  made 
for  lapis  lazuli  and  rubies  which  he  found  in  Budukhshan.     Leaving 
Caehgar  he  crossed  the  river  that  passes  ChUrtUy  and  which  is  here 
called  the  water  of  Kuner ;  in  three  days  he  came  to  a  hill  >eaUed 
^  Koh'i'nugewKb''  or  the  hill  of  injury,  down  which  he  slid  upon  the 
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frozen  snow  in  a  leathern  shirt  and  came  to  a  bridge,  but  this  is  not  on 
the  high  road.  I  was  so  much  pleased  with  the  novel  acconnt  of  his 
journey,  that  I  prevailed  on  the  man  to  repeat  it  and  attend  to  sucfa 
instructions  as  I  should  give  him  regarding  copies  of  the  inscriptions^ 
&C.  but  he  has  not  yet  joined  me. 

Vocabulnty  of  the  Kaffir  language. 


Engliih. 

Kaffir. 
Yamrai^  Doghan 

God 

Sky 

Di]16 

Star 

Tarah 

Sun 

Soe 

Moon 

Mte 

World 

Ddnyi  or  doonya 
Palil 

£arth 

Water 

A^ 

Wind 

Damd 

Fire 

Ai 

Lightning 

Pulak 

Thunder 

Tranky4s 

Clouds 

May^r 

Rain 

Wdsh 

Snow 

Zim 

Ice 

Achama 

Moist 

Ashai 

Hot 

Tapi 

Cold 

Yos 

Spring 

Vastinck 

Summer 

Vasunt 

Autumn 

Shari 

Winter 

Zuin 

Kill 

Di 

Plain 

GnluU 

Pond 

Azk 

River 

Galmula 

Canal 

Shuelaw 

Tree 

Ushtun 

Desert 

Ghatada 

Fruits 

Der^z 

Green 

Yuz 

Horse 

Goa 

Ass 

Ghudi 

Bullock 

Ga 

Cow 

Jtitriki  gao 

Sheep 

Vami 

Goat 

Vasru 

Dog 

Ton 

Shepherd 

Pashki 

Herd 

Jcho 

Tiger 

Se 

House 

Ama 

Door 

Do 

Window 

Dari 

Rope 

Utrek 

Pin 

Kakhche 

EngliOi. 
Wheat  ' 

Kaffir. 
Gum 

Barley 
Grass 

Vu 
Yds 

Flour 

Bra 

Bread 

£u 

Milk 

Zor 

Cheese 

Kila 

Jar 

Sha 

Pot 

Siri 

Salt 

Vok 

Man 

Naursta 

Woman 

Mashi 

Son 

Dabla 

Daughter 
Father 

Dabli 
TaU 

Mother 

Hai 

Brother 

Bara 

Sister 

Sosi 

Uncle     . 

Ketich  Unli 

Priest 

Deabtan 

Ink 

Kacha 

I'ongue 
Hair 

Jip 
Kech 

Forehead 

Taluk 

Ear 

Kar 

Eye 

Achan 

Nose 

Nisd 

Mouth 

Ash 

Teeth 

Dint 

Chin 

Deli 

Heart 

Zudttwtfn 

Hand 

Finger 

Nail 

Chapil  pain 

Agun 

Nunchi 

Foot 

Kur      - 

Cotton 

Poche 

Wool 

Varak 

Cloth 

Kamis 

Shoe 

Vachai 

Quilt 

Brastan 

iron 

Chima 

Silver 

Chitta 

Gold 

Sone 

Soldier 

Oatah 

Chief 

Salmanash 

Troop 
Fort 

Katki 
Qila  . 
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EngtM. 

Wall 

King 

Bow 

Arrow 

Sword 

Shield 

Spear 

Armour 

Aze 

Knife 

Tobttoeo 

One 

Two 

Three 

Four 


Kajfir. 

\EngHth. 

Barkan 

Five 

Pacha 

Six 

Shindri 

Seven  - 

Kain 

Eight 

Tavali 

Nine 

Karai 

Ten 

Shel 

Twenty 

Jirah 

Thirty 

Chavi 

Kalai 

Forty 

Tam^kd 

§ixty 

£k 

Bighty 

Du 

Hundred 

Tre 

Thousand 

Chato 

KaMr» 
Pich 
Shu 
Soti 
Osht 
Nu 
Dosh 
Vathi 
(not    known  only 

even  tens) 
Dovashi 
Trevasbi 
Chal 

Chatavaahi 
Hax&r 


What  18  your  name  ? 

Where  is  your  country  ? 

Where  are  you  going  ? 

In  your  country  do  they  dance? 

J)o  you  drink  wine  ? 

1  do  not  understand. 

Give  me  water. 

Is  the  road  bad? 

At^  there  bears  in  Kaffiristan  ? 


Qu4f9tiofu  in  th€  Kafir  Language. 


Too  ba  nam  kussoora  ? 

£ema  ba  desh  akineora  ? 

Akeeny  gayish  ? 

Eema  ba  desba^a  natee  cfaaol? 

Chookrye  piash  r 

Yai  na*  piam. 

Keu  an  as. 

Poottt  awaiwa. 

£ema  ba  deshukua  broo  wa  ? 


How  many  days' journey  from  JFygulWggui  oshtee  kittee  wass  ka  dunooa 

to  Camde$h  f  CamdMh  f 

Who  lives  in  Shah  Kuttore't  country?  Shah  Kuttore  bu  deshunaki  vjsheen 

ust  mom  ?    ' 
Muhammadans  reside  there  ?  Moosulmannis  heen  ust  mom  ? 

Is  there  any  king  in  Wygul  f  Wygu/  pueha  waist  a  nuwair  ? 

How  many  towns  are  there?  Kitee  shuhr  war? 

Specimens  of  the  Pushye  Dialect. 


English. 
Bread 
Water 
Mother 
Wife 
Son 

Forehead 
Eyebrows 
Nose 
Lip 
Mouth 
Beard 
Hard 


Pushye. 
Aoo 
Oorgai 

Ishterkoom 

Pootram 

Till 

Kash 

Nost 

Ooshtam 

Oilamam 

Darim 

Hostam 


English. 
Foot 
Waist 
Breast 
Belly 
Thigh 
Knee 
Fingers 
Ear 
Hair 
Butter 
Flour 
Meat 


Puskye. 
Payam 
Oamum 
Simoom 
Koochun 
Da  warn  m 
Kareem 
Angorani 
Kaiam 
Loom 
Ohoost 
Aboee 
Pe 


Are  yon  hungry  ? 
Are  you  thirsty  ? 
The  sun  is  hot. 
Have  you  ftver  ? 
What  is  your  name  ? 
Where  are  you  going? 
When  will  you  return  ? 
Is  it  snowing? 


Questions. 


Awa  tooma? 
Tunooma  ? 
Soora  gurma. 
Pare  jech  ke  ? 
Name  kera? 
Kuro  shart  ke  ? 
Kima  le  yai  ? 
Lange  taroo  "^ 
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VU.-^EjeandnaHon  of  the  Interipiiofujrom  Gimar  in  Gujerdt*  ani 
DhauU  in  Cutiack,  coniinned  (y  Jamis  Prinsbp,  Sec.  As.  iS'oc. 

Sanekrit  Inscription^  No,  X^from  Junagarh, 

After  the  announoement  made  in  the  proceedings  of  the  Society, 
published  in  the  present  journal,  that  the  Goyemor  General  has-  acced- 
ed to  my  request  for  the  deputation  of  an  officer  to  take  exact  facsimiles 
of  the  several  inscriptions  in  Gttferat  which  have  tamed  out  to  be  of  so 
important  a  natdre,  it  may  seem  premature  or  superfluous  to  continue 
the  publication  of  the  analysis  of  the  less  perfect  document  now  in  my 
hands.  But  it  is  only  in  «  few  uncertain  passages  that  the  expected 
corrections  are  desired.  The  body  of  the  matter  is  sufficiently  intelli- 
gible, both  in  the  Pdli  edicts  of  Girnar  published  last  month,  and  in 
the  Sanskrit  inscription  from  Junagarh^  which  I  have  chosen  for  the 
subjeet  of  my  preseij^  notice. 

I  should  indeed  be  doing  an  injustice  to  Captain  Lang  who  executed 
the  cloth  facsimile  for  the  President  of  the  Bombay  Literary  Society, 
and  to  Dr.  Wilson  himself,  who  so  graciously  placed  it  at  my  disposal^ 
when  doubtless  he  might  with  little  trouble  have  succeeded  himself  in 
interpreting  it  much  better  than  I  can  do,  from  his  well  known  profidency 
in  the  Sanskrit  language ;  it  would,  I  say,  be  an  injustice  to  them,  were 
I  to  withhold  the  publication  of  what  is  already  prepared  for  the  press, 
which  may  be  looked  upon  as  their  property,  and  their  diseorery, 
and  to  mix  it  with  what  may  hereafter  be  obtained  by  a  more'  accurate 
survey  of  the  spot. 

Before,  however,  proceeding  to  the  inscription  itself,  I  have  much 
pleasure  in  inserting  Dr.  Wilson's  account  of  his  visit  to  the  place, 
and  of  the  mode  in  which  the  inscriptions  were  taken  down  under  his 
instructions.  It  was  printed  in  the  Bombay  Christian  Spectator,  whence 
the  author  has  kindly  extracted  it  at  my  request,  in  a  letter  first  reoav- 
ed  ftom  Bombay. 

Account  of  m  visit  to  Gimdr  i»y  the  Rev.  J.  Wilson,  Z>«  Z>. 

It  was  on  %h»  Idth  of  Mardi,  1835,  that  I  visited  the  Gimdr  moun- 
tain. The  following  is  the  extract' from  my  journal  which  you  have 
asked  me  to  send  to  you. 

^  After  leaving  the  Nawib  of  Jundgad  (with  whom  and  his  darbir 
I  had  spent  the  preceding  night  in  keen,  but  friendly  discussion), 
I  rested  for  a  little,  and  then  pro<ieeded  in  a  doU  to  the  celebrated 
Gimdr  hill.  I  found  myself  at  the  base  of  it  (the  road  lead* 
through  thick  jangal)  about  day-break.     The  ascent  is  very  difficult. 
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and  in  some  places,  from  the  predpitousness  of  the  mountain,  rather 
trying  to  the  nenres.  The  rock  is  of  granite,  cx>ntaining,  particularly 
near  the  summit,  a  large  quantity  of  mica.  There  is  scarcely  any 
vegetation  upon  it,  and  indeed  irom  its  steepness,  no  possibility  of 
the  formation  of  a  soil.  The  largest  temples  are  at  an  elevation,  I 
should  think,  of  about  2000  feet,  estimating  the  greatest  height  at  2500. 
They  are  built  of  the  granite,  though  some  of  the  steps  and  staircasea 
are  formed  of  sandstone,  from  the  plain  below.  They  "are  works  of  pro- 
digious labour,  and  are  executed  in  excellent  taste.  They  are  at  pre- 
sent appropriated  by  the  Jainas  ;  but  the  most  ancient  and  remarkable 
of  them  appear  to  me  from  the  Dhagob,  and  other  arrangements,  to  be 
undoubtedly  Buddhist.  The  most  remarkable  Jaina  images  in  them, 
are  those  of  Nemindtha^  not  much  exceeding  the  size  of  a  man,  black 
and  ornamented  with  gold,  and  at  present  worshipped  ;  and  Rukahh" 
deva,  of  a  colossal  siae,  of  granite,  covered  with  white  chunam  ;  and 
Parcundtha.  In  the  inferior  parts,  there  are  the  images  of  all  the  twen- 
ty-four Tirihankart,  There  are  numerous  cells  in  the  courts  of  the 
temples,  and  places  adjoining,  which  were  probably  formerly  used  by 
the  priests.  At  present,  the  only  persons  who  live  on  the  hill,  are  the 
sipihis  who  guard  the  temples,  a  few  pufdris^  and  pilgrims  who  come 
to  worship,  and  who  may  sojourn  for  a  night  or  two.  I  was  allowed  to 
go  through  all  the  temples,  and  even  to  enter  the  shrines,  and  measure 
the  idols.  When  I  had  finished  the  inspection  of  them,  a  large  com- 
pany of  Yatis  and  Banias  came  to  perform  their  devotions  ;  and  as  soon 
as  I  could  command  their  attention,  I  preached  to  them  the  words  of 
eternal  life 

**  After  taking  a  little  refreshment,  I  proceeded  to  the  temple  situat- 
ed at  the  summit  of  the  hill.  Though  goodlooking  in  the  exterior,  and 
evidently  of  Buddhist,  or  Jaina^  origin,  it  is  very  filthy  within.  In 
one  extremity,  there  is  an  uncarved  block  of  granite,  with  huge  eyes 
and  a,  monstrous  mouth  depicted  upon  it,  sacred  to  Devi  under  the 
name  of  Ambdmd.  I  found  a  good  many  people  around  it,  to  whom  I 
spoke  on  the  folly  and  guilt  of  idolatry.  There  are  two  other  peaks  on 
the  hill,  from  one  of  which  the  Hindus,  who  get  tired  of  life,  throw 
themselves  down  in  the  hope  of  making  a  speedy  journey  of  it  to  heaven. 
I  did  not  think  of  visiting  them,  on  account  of  the  difficulty  of  reaching 
them.  There  was,  however,  a  staircase  leading  to  them,  as  to  the  peak 
on  which  I  stood. 

"  The  view  from  tl)|B  top  of  Girndr  is  one  which  is  not  dearly  pur- 
chased  at  Ae  expense  of  ascending  it.    It  embraces  the  adjoining  hills 
(of  granite),  and  one  of  which,  the  Dhdtar,  viea  with  it  in  height,  and  an 
2  o 


snaieiifle  fai^  of  loir  ^onntiy  oxteBdiag  in  all  directioos,  a&d  towai^ 
the  west,  reechni^  to  tbe  seB.  Thoe  is  much  jangal  on  the  lower  hUb ; 
end  culti?«tion,  from  the  want  of  water,  is  not  yery^  extensive  in  tho 
low  eoontry.     Villages  appear  scattered  only  here  and  there* 

**  1  made  as  quick  a  descent  of  the  mountun  as  possible,  that  I 
might  reach,  before  the  darkness  of  night  settled  upon  me,  the  block  of 
g^mdte  near  Jundga4j  which  contains  the  ancient  inscriptions  whidi, 
though  never  deciphered,  have  attracted  much  attention.  I  was  able  to 
accomplish  the  object  which  I  had  in  Tiew*  After  examining  the  block 
lor  a  little,  and  comparing  the  letters  with  several  ancient  Sanskrita 
alphabets  in  my  possession,  I  found  myself  able,  to  my  great  joy,  and 
that  of  the  brahmans  who  w^e  with  me,  to  make  out  several  words, 
and  to  dedde  as  to  the  probable  possibility  of  making  out  the  whole. 
The  taking  a  copy  of  the  inscriptions  I  found,  from  their  extent,  to  be 
a  hopeless  task  ;  but  as  Captain  Lang  (ai  the  Katiawd4  Political 
Agency),  had  kindly  promised  to  procure  a  transcript  of  the  whole  f&t 
me,  I  did  not  regret  the  circumstance " 

^  I  suggested  to  Captain  Lang,  a  plan  for  taking  a  facsimile  of  the 
inscriptions.  I  recommo:ided  him  to  cover  the  rock  with  native  paper 
slightly  moistened,  and 'to  trace  with  ink  the  depresnions  corresponding 
with  the  forms  of  the  letters.  The  idea  of  using  clothe  instead  of  pi^er 
was  entirely  his  own  ;  and  to  that  able  officer,  and  his  native  asaistants^ 
are  we  indebted  for  the  very  correct  fecsimile,  which  he  presented  to 
me,  and  which  I  forwarded  to  you  some  months  ago  for  your  inspection 
al(d  use.  During  the  time  that  it  was  in  Bombay,  it  was  mostly  with 
Mr.  Wathen,  who  got  prepared  for  yourself,  the  reduced  transcript^ 
and  with  a  native,  who  at  the  request  of  our  Asiatic  Society,  and  with 
my  permission,  prepared  a  copy  for  M.  Jacquxt  of  Paris.  I  had 
commenced  the  deciphering  of  it,  when  yon  kindly  communicated  to  me 
the  discovery  of  your  alphabet ;  and  I  at  once  determined  that  you,  as 
was  most  justly  due,  should  have  the  undivided  honour  of  first  promu^fat- 
ing  its  mysteries.  Any  little  progress  which  I  had  m^e  in  the  attempt 
to  forge  a  key,  was  from  the  assistance  which  I  had  received  from  the 
alphabets  formerly  published  in  your  transcendantly  able  work,  Af r. 
Elliot's  Canarese  alphabets,"  and  the  rigid  deductions  of  Vishnu  Shas- 
TRf,  my  quondam  pandit  to  whom  Mr.  Watbbn  has  expressed  his  obIi<* 
gations  in  his  paper  on  some  ancient  copper-plate  grants  lately  sent  by 
him  to  England.  Vishnu's  palsBographical  studies,  I  may  mention,  coqi- 
menced  with  Dr.  Babingtok's  paper,  which  I  showed  to  him  some  years 
ago ;  and  they  wore  matured  under  Mr.  Wathen.  I  mention  these 
iMtafrom  my  detire  to  act  according  totheipaxim>  iSiffffn  mgnitf  tritm* 
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<<  The  rock  eontah^g^  the  inseripticmfl,  it  should  be  observed,  is  about 
a  Bule  to  the  eastward  of  Jundga^y  and  about  four  miles  from  the  base 
of  Girndvy  which  is  in  the  same  direction.  It  marks,  J  should  think, 
the  extrenity  of  the  Mary  Mi  of  the  sacred  movntaift.  The  J^nas, 
as  the  successors  of  the  Bauddhas,  greatly  honor  it.  They  maintaiii 
pinJardpurSf  or  brute  hospitals,  like  the  Banyas  of  Surat,  in  fiMiny  of 
the  towns  both  of  the  peninsitla  and  proTinee  of  Ot^trit ;  aad  practise 
to  a  great  extent  the  phiioptychy  of  the  long  forgotten,  but  now  restor- 
ed, edict  of  AaoKA."' 


The  rock  or  large  stone  above  alluded  to,  appears  to  contain  all  three 
kuesriptions.  On  the  eastern  side  laeiiig  the  Gimdr  \fR  are  the  edicte 
of  AsoKA  in  the  old  character : — on  the  western  side  the  Sanskrit  inscrip- 
tion which  I  have  selected  as  my  theme  for  the  present  occasion;  and 
OB  the  southem  side  a  tfaiid  itttcriptioD  longer  even  than  eiAfaet  of  the^ 
others,  but  somewhat  more  modem,  and  less  distinet. 

The  western  inscription,  then,  is  near  the  top  of  the  stone  :— it  covers 
a  sur&ee  of  ten  feet  and  a  half  in  bveadlh,  by  ive  feet  la  Itaigfat.  Ther 
stone  is  a  good  deal  cut  or  worn  away  in  two  places,  but  it  does  not 
seem  that  any  thing  has  been  lost  on  the  outer  edges,,  the  irregularities 
there  visible  proceeding  from  the  eoBtesr  of  the  stone^.  €apt«  Lang's 
facsimile  is  lithographed  on  a  very  reduced  scale  in  PI.  XV. 

The  character  is  only  one  remove  from  the  Buddhist  alphabet  of 
Gimdr,  It  has  the  same  mode  of  af  plying  the  vowel  marks  ^  a,  and 
o,  in  particular  to  those  excellent  test  letters  n,  ^  and  m.  The  vowel  » 
is  stili  foiaaed  of  the  three  dots :  but  I  need  not  more  fulTy  dilate  upon 
its  peculiarities  unce  I  have  already  inserted  the  whole  alphabet,- as  No.  3 
of  the  comparative  table  in  last  month's  Journal.  A  few  also  of  the 
principal  passages  I  now  subjoin  on  a  larger  scale  in  R.  XVIi  as  upon 
them  rests  the  value  with  which  this  inscription  ^11  doubtless  be  regard- 
ed in  Europe  as  well  as  in  India,  on  accouut  of  the  historical  information 
it  is  calculated  to  afford. 

Once  transcribed  into  modem  N£gari  a  Sanskrit  insciiption  becomes 
easily  intelligible  through  the  aid  of  a  skilful  pandit  In  the  present 
instance  it  has  only  been  necessary  to  chaise  two  or  three  dabiou» 
letters  to  enable  Kamal^kanta  to  explaiu  to  me  the  contents  of  all 
the  continubus  passages  which  still  exist  on  the  stone,  and  it  is  fortu- 
nately not  very  difficult  to»inu^e  from  i!ke  eontext  whaH  lyust  have 
occupied  most  of  the  spaces  now  eroded  or  mutilated. 

I  have  contented  myself  witli  a  very  small'  copy  of  the  original  text, 
hecaase  hereafter  k  magr  hsve^  likA  the  ii^UMac^  iomiptjo^  to  h9 
done  over  again  I 
u  2  2 
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Examination  of  the  In»erifHon$ 


[ArBiit 


Trtmteript  of  the  Jtmagarh  vMoription.  No.  I. 
T^TfCTf  H%^U  0>r<*IJKi^mi^  (15  letters)  qR^  ? 

ncrr^wprw  fi(«i|ii«iiftM^MiPiiiiiWMi<iiit  (^) 

^Hft^rfijw  (30  letters)  (^)  ^^ir  irf^^  ^J[WS9^ 

Hm^PlftH^W^<lMRllT(-f) 

fnx^   (35   letters  )    (ft)  ^if^flH^^il^^lWilHti 

•  ?ift^  ^cr^T  4<iitBs^u4a^ti<t  (m) 

P  ^flf^nreW^J^  (34  letters)  WW^  ^CT^T  ^ITWW 

(30  letters)  ^^^Ot^l  i|^^^  'CTinWt 
M5iftl41ini*n^U^*ll^n***l'*IH8'r*3juS3**  (20  letters) 


nigr^  T^^  ^3bi  ^^"^Tw  ftrw  ^Erftrii  ftftBTW^"^ft«raw 

(14  letters)     ftQTfniT  ^'qjlW^<flM<li^*   V^^^^f^ftf|I 
»»r<|Nliftb   (10  letters)    ^ITV  ^T^ 'CTV  ^WflT  (H^) 

t 

(iTTC)t^*llii<l^lft^<l^(!l)   (9  letters)  ITT  ^ITICWBr^ 
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^TR^ra^nnif?:  (lo  letters)  wt^?^^  ^wiftwRnpi^sw 
«if^M^1^i(^)t7in:9^  (2)  ^  mrpw  4i^iiiPi(i*Minir^ 

if^TTRT  TraPf^  ^BTTIf  ^  (5  letters)  ^RflJTT  ftnCTTrf?ni^ 
<W  <<^milt  THT^WT^  (7  letters)  <i(4l0l^l|(«(  Gm^il^l 

*  ■  -  « 

<^Mm<il^ld^UIH^1illJt   ^   (10  letter*)     Tf%    'Rnoj 
ai*|<V4«J^«*riOBrtr^  Ol«J^'€b(IO  letters)  iTCTPV^im  iNvW 

tr  ^  ^1^  ^w  M  ^^  ftw^BfiTpr^i^  (3)  ^E^nnnpiT^ 
j^im  (26)  i^im^ftH^^  ?rf5R[ft?niI^iftiftw 

M  _.*^_*r' 


15. 


(20  letters) 


940  ExttmmaUon  ofAe  IfuenpU<ms  [Afki^ 

20.  ^far<tftdin4gf|PS  ^ntftr  iTJ?:fOTy^<ii^fa<ir^Di  i 

Translation. 
(Be  it)  accomplished  I'  This  very  impassable  bank  atihe  foot  of  the  hill 

citjy^  Girinag'ara*  J (15  syllables)  with  wide  expansion  and  with  great 

depth  of  strong  masonry'  carried  all  along  the  bottom  of  the  said  hill, 
filling  up  the  interstices  or  irregrularities  in  eyen  layers  up  to  the  height 

of  the  bank  .J....   (30)  by  a  chosen  (architect?)  the 

foundations  of  the  bridge  being  compleCed  most  substantially  by  em- 
banking off  in  various  ways  the  water (50)  

hj  workmen  cheered  on  by  kindnesses,  and  with  a  vast  abundance  of  mate- 
rials was  in  progross.  Then  the  work  oootinaed  under  fiiTor  of  the  rija 
Mdhdkskatrapa  (the  great  patron  of  the  warrior  class)  who  was  named 

8w6mi  Chastdna (and  was  completed)  in  the  seventy-second  year  of 

his  son,  the  KshatrapOy  mindiiil  of  the  lessons  of  his  instructots,  the  lija 

named  Arida'ma'*  in  the  dark  half  of  the  month  of  Mdrgairsha 

(afterwards)  by  an  immense  inundation  brought  on  by 

heavy  rains  converting  the  whole  surface   of  the  earth  into  an  ocean, 
and  making  a  mass  of  mud  of  the  hill  of  Urjayata  (fj — ......  by  the 

tempestuous  waves  of  the  PaUfM  river,  and  its  several  tributaries,  the 

bridge  ..;...  (was  carried  away.    Subsequently) in  conformity  with 

the  origrinal  design  (it  was)  repaired  with  blocks  of  stone  from  the  hill, 
remedying  the  dificulties    of  the  passage   way  with  numerous  long 

beakns  and  trees  laid  across, — and  skilfully  uniting  them •••*...  (A 

second  time)  by  the  force  of  the  waves  in  a  fierce  hurricane  and  flood 

1.    The  same  invocation,  siddham,  is  uwd  in  the  Skandagupta  inscription,  PI.  I. 

a.  The  vowels  of  the  word  Oirinogar  are  wanting,  but  the  name  cannot  be  mis- 
taken, being  modern  Oim4r. 

3.  H^V  "^f^i  ^^^  joining  or  cementation  of  masonry,  is  now  called  by  a  similar 
name  j«Hlt.    I  suppose  the  piers  or  foundations  to  be  intended. 

4-    gllUKfi'^I'^Sf  (sic)— if  this  ia  correctly  traced  it  contains  a  gwMnmatteal  error 

in  the  substitution  of  ^  for :  after  if.  The  name  might  be  read  AM  ;  or  Rudra^  were 

the  preceding  word  namiM^  The  data  may  be  read  either  wxnike  dwi$up$Mtta  («■<) 
followed  by  numerals, — or  Ari  damni  noihte  dwitaptaH  vatsare,  in  the  73ad  year  after 
the  death  of  ^riddiad*  Am  thtro  is  a  space  after  dioi,  Mia  may  bv-  alfeo  suppUod, 
making  the  date  270. 


yna/ya,  ^rm.^t%t  ati-mnti   Tn^A^  ksAmtrm/fnm.  JtM^cU-a,  D^imu.  t^a/tr.  j^t?tt,i    . 


B  •  •••••«! 


qJ  seconti  2iimmJ 


JSfj^^citnmn.    of  Hit     Jluna^ffarA   inscription    Jt*.3. 
^Tl^Cvi/aiTt'LOrt   on  4L    «/'f<i// J/iftnc   y**or  /rf«  /orjjfc  owcy.  J^'*"'* *'*Vf    ^a.^£-oriy  . 


-^<^i)Q 


y>-i)  riy  tit-Am,        Jyf^mn^i    .  ^'i^t.  7^t  i    ttfvtt *tM  jorSri 


J^eo^ohd   on   coins      f^,  f^,  Ilat^^XH.     J^-orn    jSit.rathH'A  .  (^oHi*n) 
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(k  wat)  broken  dowB  and  mueli  dammod, (alter  which)  with 

•tonea  and  treea  and  pilea  *  and  maaaiye  heama  *  ateetched  acroaa  it  waa 
again  pu^  into  complete  repair,  with  an  indeatructible  embankment 
having  a  length  of  four  hundred  cubits,  and  in  like  manner  having 
a  breadth  of  aerenty^fiTe  cubits,  in  a  wonderlul  manner  taking  out  all 

the  water  and  laying  dry  the  bed  of  the  river  *  by  Pupya 

Gupta,  the  territorial  treasurer  of  rija  Chamdraoupta  Maurya, 
(this)  was  caused  to  be  done :  and  by  the  Yavana  r^ja  of  Asoka  Mau- 
RTA,  (named)  Tushaspa,  it  was  ornamented  with  cornice  and  parapet, 
and  with  an  artificial  canal  visible  there,  over  which  the  bridge  also  ex« 

tended,  in  a  manner  worthy  of  the  approval  of  the  rija (  Afterwards) 

by  him,  who,  being  predestined  from  the  womb  to  the  unceasing  and  in-* 
creasing  possession  of  the  fortunes  of  royalty,  was  invited  by  ail  classes 
waiting  upon  him  for  the  security  of  their  property — ^to  be  their  king  i*— 
who  from  clear  intelligence  has  not  suffered  the  sacrifice  of  animal  life ;— 
who  is  fiuthful  to  his  promise^-^who  is  courteous  in  speech, — who  in  bat- 
tle opposed  face  to  fiice  with  an  equal  antagonist  and  threatening  to  dis- 
charge his  weapons,— -compassionates  his  yielding  foe, who 

gives  hope  to  those  of  their  own  accord  repairing  to  him  to  beseedi  for 

succour preserving  the  ancient  customs  of  the  town  uninfringed  by 

the  proud  and  insolent ; — ^who  is  lord  of  the  countries*  of  AvanHf  Anttpa 

(f)  Vrifaf  Anattta%  SunuhtrOf  Savara^  Kukdra^  KiiiUa, 

Tuhat  and  others,  all  conquered  by  bis  own  might,  and  maintained  in 
their  former  prosperity,  and  all  their  inhabitants  both  hi|^  and  low 
oonverted  into  obedient  subjects— all  these  countries,  under  his  majesty 
(forming  one  empire)  and  furnishing  every  object  of  desire  and  gratifi- 
cation :'— who  is  the  powerful  leader  of  an  army  obeying  him  fondly  aa 
one  bom  with  the  title  of  a  renowned  hero ; — who,  after  more  than 
one  conquest  of  Satkarni  the  king  of  DakshinapeUha  by  merely  a 

5.  ^wHIWIf  KH<^,  ^^  introdaetion  of  Dwdrm  here  is  hardly  iiiteIUa;ibto,  per* 
hapt  we  should  read  anutalpdt  vAri  taran^  Mctkr^fa  tidhantimd"  the  rcmorer  of  the 
Impediments  to  ths  4ow  of  the  eurreat  from  the  beams  aad  materials  that  had  faliea 
iato  the  riter. 

6.  QWi^nT — the  distinction  of  ^olos  and  laff as  in  the  modern  wood  morket  is 
that  the  former  are  nnsquared,  and  the  latter,  squared  timbers. 

7.  I  have  given  to  this  obscure  passage  the  best  sense  in  which  I  thinic  It  caqpU- 
cable,  as  the  breadth,  75,  cubits  could  hardly  have  been  that  of  the  bridge  itself. 

S.  Most  of  the  countries  enumerated  here  are  to  be  found  in  the  iHirdaas.  AvaiUi 
Is  well  known  as  Oh/ah  ;  Vrija  is  the  country  about  Mathura ;  Anartta  is  mentioned 
witbOtMite/tf,  Simdhu,  and  Toomm  Mdrgtmm,  (As.  Bes.  VIII.  S39,  841,)  and  Is  there, 
fore  probably  in  the  Pa^}4b  I'-^Kmkmra  Is  enumerated  In  the  same  list  with  Bnaru: 
Stntara  is  called  a  wild  tribe  in  the  southeast :— there  are  three  Kvr&toM  named— two 
(Ch§ndM  and  Raj$aj  in  the  northeast  and  oae  in  the  south  (pp.  dS9.41)^2Yiibaf 
Busy  perhaps  be  read  ToilM  in  Cs//ac&  of  which  more  hereafter. 
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threat  (of  attack),  concluded  a  peace  (vrith  him)  for  the  leciirity  and 

protection  of  his  country, .    and  again  set  up  hia  royal  banner  ;— 

who  has  a  natural  taste  for  exercising  and  improving  the  s^ength  of 
his  hand)  according  to  the  rules*  ; — ^who  is  renowned  for  his  skill  in  the 
practice  of  all  the  celebrated  sciences,  of  grammar,  of  polity,  of  singingt 
of  expedients  (mechanics  ?)  and  the  rest,  the  theory  of  which  he  has 
gone    through    and  thoroughly  retained; — ^who  powerful    in   horses, 

elephants,   chariots,  oxen,  weapons,  and  armour exceedingly 

clever  in  breaking  down  the  strongholdsf  of  his  enemies; — ^who  is 
every  day  happy  in  the  bestowal  of  alms  and  mercy ; — ^who  is  affii- 
ble  in  manners ; — ^whose  treasury  is  abundantly  filled  with  gold, 
silver,  tin,  and  the  lapis  lazuli  jewel,  brought  as  tokens  of  his  great- 
ness, offered  to  him  as  his  just  and  proper  measure  of  tribute ;  who 
(understands)  the   precise  etiquette   of  (courtly  terms,)   their  sense, 

measure,  sweetness,  rarity, who  is  of  correct  bodily  proportion, 

excellent  in  gait,  color,  vigour,  and  strength,  &c. ;  in  form  and  limb 
of  most  auspicious  aspect ; — ^who  of  his  own  (merit  ?)  has  the  title-  of 
*  patron  of  warriors  and  king  of  men  ;' — ^who  is  crowned  with  the  garland^ 
of  flowers  w<m  in  the  Swmfamvara  ceremony  (or  tournament)  ; — by 

thhgreat  patron  of  the  warriors  (or  Satrap)  Rudar  Da'ma' 

aealons  for  the  increase  of  his  religious  £eune  and  in  kindness  and 
compassion  for  females  and  the  lame  and  sick  :  and  with  a  most  liberal 
expenditure  from  his  own  treasury  (for  the  people  ?) ; — consenting  at 
once  to  the  petition  of  the  chief  citizens ; — ^the  construction  of  this 

bridge  with  threefold  strength after    due  inspection  was 

ordered  to  be  done  ;-^Uius. 

By  the  dignified  in  virtue,  the  chief  minister  of  the  great  Satn^i 

the  road  was  also  lined  with  trees  conferring  pleasure  (on  the  pas- 
sers by). — 

Further,  by  him  who  out  of  favor  to  the  inhabitants  of  town  and 
country  restored  with  substantial  repaira  the  excellent  condition  (of  the 
bridge)  to  the  good  subjects  of  this  metropolis, — who  made  it  impr^[na«- 

ble  to  the  torrents  of  water ?  by  the  descendant  of  the  Pahlavdn 

tribe,  Ma  vya,  the  contractor,  who  has  finished  his  work  precisely  on  the 
terms  of  his  estimates  and  plans,  so  as  to  give  satisfaction, — the  strong 

*  By  inadvertenee  I  have  omitted  the  repetition  of  the  word  arjUa  Ifrfihtlfoflf 
at  the  beginniBg  of  the  13th  line  in  the  lithograph. 

t  Readinf  MV^VI^<V,  but  the  text  may  be  read  W^fow  making  it*  deatroyinip 

his  enemy'a  force/  or  again  it  may  be  ^If  •^aiH^^l^^ffir^,  well  akiUed  in 
diminishing  the  power  of  hie  enemiea.     (The  Nigari  text  has  bben  altered  thus). 

X  In  former  times,  Hindn  maidens  chose  their  fkvorite  among  a  band  of  snitora 
by  throwing  a  garland  over  his  neck.    A  play  on  the  name  Dimd  is  intended. 
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man  and  OTereomer  of  difficultiesy  Burroimded  by  his  overseen  fpatHtJf 
— ^y  him,  the  establisher  of  reli^oua  fame,  and  the  increaser  of  the 
glory  of  his  master,  was  this  work  executed*.*' 

Ohiervations. 

I  have  already  remarked  that  in  this  inscription  for  the  first  time  we 
find  the  name  of  the  great  Chandraoupta  the  contemporary  of 
Alexander  recorded  on  a  genuine  monument  of  antiquity.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  of  his  identity  because  his  family  name  M aurta  is 
added,  and  further  the  name  of  his  grandson,  the  no  less  famous  AsoK  A 
immediately  follows,  designated  also  by  the  same  family  cognomen  of 
Maury  A.     (See  Fl.  XIX.  for  the  passages  contuning  tne  two  names.) 

On  first  discovering  this  important  fact  and  perusing  the  mutilated 
fragment  with  Kamalakakta  pandit,  as  well  as  we  could  make  it  out» 
I  thought  myself  in  possession  of  a  record  of  the  time  at  least  of  Asoka, 
by  whose  deputy  or  viceroy  the  bridge  seemed  to  have  been  completed* 
The  long  string  of  ^complimentary  epithets  which  fill  up  the  bulk  of  the 
inscription  being  in  the  instrumental  case,  and  thus  agreeing  with  the 
Yavana  rdjena  of  the  upper  sentence. 

This  turns  out  not  to  be  precisely  the  case.  A  considerable  period 
is  embraced  in  the  history  of  the  Gimdr  bridge — ^partly  anterior  and 
partly  subsequent  to  the  time  of  Chandragupta  :— thus  it  seems 
originally  to  have  been  erected  by  a  prince  named  Swa'mi  Chashta'na 
a  name  rather  Persian  than  Indian :-— it  was  then  either  repaired  or  more 
probably  completed  by  his  son  Abida'ha'  or  Atrida'ma'  in  the  month 
of  Mdrgcuirsha  or  Agrahayana — ^Ln  the  year  72,  but  the  letters  which 
follow  are  unfortunately  ill^ble,  and  we  are  left  in  the  dark  as  to  the 
era  then  in  use  for  recording  events. 

The  bridge  was  then  totally  destroyed  by  an  inundation  of  the  river 
Paleshinij  a  name  I  cannot  discover  in  the  map  of  GujercU.  Thus  tern* 
porarily  repaired  perhaps  by  the  inhalHtants  it  was  again  carried  away ; 
and  a  more  thorough  reparation  was  commenced  under  orders  from 
Ch  A  ND  R  a  GUPTA  MA  URTA  by  his  prefect  of  the  province  Pup  yagupt  a, 
and  completed  in  the  reigpi  of  Asoka  his  grandson  thirty  or  forty  years 
afterwards  by  hb  Greek  officer,  for  so  I  think  we  may  understand  Vavana 
rdja.  The  brahmanical  population  of  the  distant  province  of  Surdshira 
probably  had  but  little  affection  for  the  Buddhist  monarch  who  is  not 
even  honored  in  the  inscription  with  the  title  of  raja — being  simply  styled 
Asoka  the  maurya  !     The  name  of  his  Greek  employe  b  not  very 

*  AnushthUam  ^Hfarf»  accomplished.  The  same  word  is  used  at  the  foot  of  the 
Allahabad  i ascription— (vol.  VI.  978).  Bat  I  know  not  how  it  there  eladed  th« 
appreheniion  of  the  pandit  who  made  me  write  in  lien  of  it  ^"Wf^li  '  ranaiaiaf 
irm  or  fixed.' 
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plain  on  the  cloth ;  it  may  be  read  TfW^ir— ^*  by  Tushaspa*  a  name 
evidehtly  of  Persian  termination  like  Guihtaept  Lohraepf  &c.  from  asp 
a  horse  (Sans.  (uva).  Were  the  name  written  Tushoiva  we  might  haye 
supposed  it  a  translation  of  the  Greek  name  Philipposy  having  precisely 
the  same  meaning ;  and  we  might  have  argued  that  some  adventurer  hav- 
ihg  from  his  military  prowess  obtained  service  under  Asoka,  had  added 
those  new  provinces  to  his  empire,  which  we  find  noticed  in  his  religious 
edicts,  and  had  at  length  usurped  a  considerable  share  of  power  to 
himself ;  being  in  fact  the  very  Yona  rdja  whom  the  M uhanmiadan 
historians  state  to  have  dispossessed  Sinsar  Chand's  g^randson.  But 
I  am  sensible  that  I  have  been  frequently  guilty  of  running  ahead  of 
prudence  with  my  deductions,  and  I  must  consequently  draw  in  a  little : 
Dor  it  may  be  possible  after  all  that  the  word  yavana  does  not  exist. 
It  is  preceded  by  the  letter  w  which  I  have  rendered  w  *  further'  <  too ;' 
but  the  expletive  is  somewhat  out  of  place,  and  some  may  prefer  the 
reading  ^ri^n^  if r9W^Ki^^> '  by  Asoka's  rija  (or  lord)  of  the  floods 
and  forests.' 

To  continue  my  history  of  the  bridge: — after  the  last  repairs 
although  no  accident  is  mentioned,  we  must  conclude  that  such  had 
occurred,  and  that  the  bridge  was  rebuilt  by  the  prince  upon  whom  the 
largest  share  of  the  eulogistic  inscription  is  lavished.  The  opening 
passage  may  perhaps  be  recoverable  on  a  careful  re-examination  of 
the  stone.  Towards  the  close  it  does  indeed  mention  that  on 
the  petition  of  the  inhabitants  (backed  by  *  female  influence  ?)  he 
strengthened  the  structure  three-fold  at  his  own  expense.  Now  the 
name  of  this  prince  is  Rudradama,  destined,  it  says,  from  his 
cradle  to  be  elected  to  the  throne, — ^his  title  is  Rdja  Maha  Ksha' 
trapa  the  same  as  that  of  Aridama  and  Swa'mi  ChashtjCn.  We  may 
therefore  view  him  as  a  scion  of  the  old  dynasty  replaced  on  the  throne 
after  a  temporary  subjugatiou  of  the  province  by  the  Maurya  sove- 
reigns of  India  proper. 

It  is  curious  and  most  interesting  to  those  whose  attention  is  engaged 
in  the  subject  to  observe  how  different  ancient  monuments  throw  light 
upon  one  another  and  help  to  their  mutual  development.  The  name  of 
Rudradama  recals  to  our  memory  the  series  of  Surashtra  coins 
described  in  my  journal  hardly  a  year  ago.  Among  the  eleven  names 
there  distinguished,  Rudradama  was  conspicuous  as  following  just 
such  a  break  in  the  line  as  would  be  made  by  the  cause  above  alluded 
to*  Again,  the  title  then  read  as  Mahd  Kriirinuh  the  elected  king, 
on  second  examination  agrees  precisely  with  the  present  more  palpably 
developed  McJia  Kshatrapa.  On  referring  to  the  pkte  of  Mr.  Steu*' 
art's  coins  sent  tome  by  Captain  Haeknrss  I  find  that  I  so  read  the 
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word  at  first  and  noted  it  in  pencil,  but  gave  it'up  on  the  pandit's  ignorance 
of  such  haying  ever  b6en  a  title  in  use.  Had  I  possessed  at  that  time  a 
eomparatiye  alphabet  to  consult,  I  should  immediately  have  perceived 
that  the  right  hand  twist  at  the  foot  of  the  k  (see  pL  XIX)  did  not  then 
denote  as  it  does  now  the  vowel  H,  which  was  formerly  turned  in  the  con« 
trary  sense ;  but  that  it  was  the  cerebral  sh  subjoined  to  the  k  (forming 
ksh)t  exactly  as  it  occurs  on  the  Junagarh*  inscription.  The  p  also  de- 
ceived me,  being  more  pointed  than  the  same  letter  in  the  word /^u^a; 
but  on  examination  of  the  coins  in  my  possession  I  find  it  generally  round* 
ed  off  as  U»   and  never  crossed  below  as  the  m  (x).     (See  the  phite.) 

The  word  "W^HT  :  kehaimpaSf  although  wholly  unknown  as  a  sove* 
reign  title  to  modem  Hindus,  and  nOt  to  be  found  in  their  books» 
is  fkmiliar  to  the  reader  of  the  Grecian  history  of  ancient  Persia, 
with  merely  a  softening  of  the  initial  letter,  as  lATPAnns,  Sairapa, 
the  prefect  of  a  province  under  the  Persian  system  of  government.  I 
do  not  believe  that  the  etymology  of  this  name  has  ever  been  traced* 
It  is  called  a  Persian  title,  but  the  Persian  dictionaries  only  contain 
^r^y^  Sairabf  as  an  obsolete  term  for  the  governor  of  a  province, 
without  explanation  of  its  origin.  In  Sanskrit  it  signifies  the  ruler, 
feeder,  or  patron  of  the  kshatra  or  military  class  ;  and  now  that  we 
know  the  ancient  language  of  Persia  east  of  the  Euphrates  to  have  been 
a  near  dialect  of  the  Sanskrit,  we  may  conclude  |hat  Satrapa  had  the 
same  signification  in  Ariamu  It  is  not  for  me  in  this  place  to  specu- 
late on  the  purport  of  the  term  in  the  Persian  polity,  but  it  is  a  ^t 
well  known  that  the  effeminate  Persians  at  a  very  early  period  were  in 
the  habit  of  governing  their  numerous  tributary  provinces  by  mercenary 
troops.  The  same  system,  and  the  same  denomination  of  Satrap^  was 
adopted  and  retained  by  the  Macedonian  conqueror,  both  when  Greek  and 
native  officers  were  employed :  and  instances  are  frequent  enough  of 
the  Satrap*  assuming  to  themselves  independence  and  a  vegal  title. 

The  Satrapies  of  the  ancient  Persian  monarchy  are  not  supposed  to 
have  extended  across  the  Indus.  If  in  Albxandbb's  time  this  limit 
was  first  transgressed,  it  was  not  long  before  the  Baetrian  Greeks  or 
the  Parthians  made  themselves  masters  of  Si$tdh,  Cutch  and  Guzeratf. 
The  present  inscription  may  incline  the  learned  Uy  conclude  that  Su' 
raehtra  was  before  then  one  of  the  Satrapies  of  the  empire^  from  the 
name  of  Chastak,  the  Sattap^  who  is  stated  to  have  first  erected  the 
bridge,  and  who  must  have  preceded  Cbandragupta.    RudbAi  Vis- 

■  •  I  k»vo  before  remarked  that  tUe  town  ueme  eaUed  efter  the  Greek  prince, 

t  See  J.  ▲.  S.  vol.  VI.  page  885  for  YimcxmyU  authority  oa  this  rabject. 
2x2 
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•WAy  and.  otbiers  of 'tiie  ]itit  are.  more.  Indian,  in  ioond.  li  ]»  re- 
joarkabla  tbat  in  tlie  long  string  of  epithets  applied  evensto  RvdIia^ 
SijbAA  the 'ck^en  .Satrapf.a^ere  is  none  ^rbich  bears  .t&^  sUglrtest 
aHteion  to  Hinda  mythology ;  while  on  the  other  hand  the  coiiis  of  the 
whole  dynasty  bear  an  emblem  which  we  have  hitherto  considered  either 
of  Mithraic  or  <^  Buddhist  import.  The  name  JitkoMmd  (w^aiihg^' 
JBuddha  as  a  necklace)  is  .decidedly  Buddhistic  ;  and.the  epithet  appU«d 
in  the  insctiption  to  Rudraddmd^^  who  frpm  right  persuasion  nerer 
put  a^y  Hying  creature  to  death' — ^proves  that  Ruoba's  opinions  wen^ 
at  any  rate  influenced  by  "the  proximity  of  the  important  Buddhist 
establishment  at  Gimdr, 

'  The  style  of  pvose  eulogy  employed  by  the  composer  of  the  insciip* 
jbion  pnta  us.qiuch  in  mind  of  our  old  friend/ the  AUahdML  colunibi  It 
has  its  corresponding  list  of  countries  conquered  atid  eqvdtablj  ruled; 
but.  jew  of  the  i^ames  are,  as  might  be  expected^  the  same  in  the  two. 
Avanti  or  Ujfaj^aniy  and  Vrija  (if  the  latter  name  be  correctly  read) 
are  of  the  roost  importance  as  implying  that  the  elected  kings  of  .tiie 
Sdh  family,  or  the  Satraps.of  ^Surd^A^a  as  we  may  now  more  properly 
.odl,  thepd,  had  ac^iutred  dominion  over  all  the  central- portion  of  India^ 
diving  b^k^the  Magadhd  sovereign,  (who  .had  previously  Spread  their 
hands  to  the  farthest  west,)  into  their  own  Gangetic  limits^  The  other 
places  AnarttOf  Kukura^  &c  are  probably  provinces  to  the  northwest,  out 
c^.India  pvoper.  One  other  name  however  deserves  our  particular  atten* 
tion ;  th,e  ki])gof  the  J^khan^i^DakshinapMha)^  who  was  twice  threatened 
»ith  an  inV9dk>nj  and  brc^ht  to  sue  for  peace.  His  name  is  Sata 
Sarni,  the  Samerwliich  occurs  several  times  in  the  lists  of  the  ^m^Ana 
kings  extracted  by  Wilford  from  the  Bh&gavaty  and  other. Punmiw. 
It  is  a  patronymic,  from  ir^vf^  'the  hundred-eared'  which  was  doubt* 
less  the  name  of  the  founder  of  the  family  :  and  Satakarmi  was  prpba* 
bly  the  surname  of  all  the  line,,  though  not  repeated  every  wheire  iii  tho 
^todfied  enumeration  of  the  Purdnas* 

The  locality  of  the  Andhra  dominion  has  hitherto  been  as  uncertain 
as  tiie  period  of  its  sway.  Wilford  says  in  one  place  that  the  Andhra 
princes  'made  a. most  conspicuous  figrure  on  the  banks  of  the  Ganges 
for  above  800  years*  ;' — again  that  Andhra  and  Koshala  (near  KaUni* 
g»J'4Te  used  synoviyniously  by  some  Hindu  authors  :— 4igain  that  &rV 
CAhna  ©EVA  took  the  title  .of  king  of  TrikaUnga^  or  of  the  three 
shores,  to  the  east  and  west  and  south  of  Indiaf .  From  our  inscription 
we  perceive  that  the  general  term  of  Dakshinapatha  agrees  well  with 
the  latter  definition,  and  we  may 'rest  content  with  denoting  liie  Sdta* 
karnis  as;  kings  of /he  Pmm^ld.  . .    ^    •  ,  -      ' 

«  As.  Rei.' IX.  lOii       tBMto,l04.         ..>::; 
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Faitlier»  as  to  their  age,  we  find  one  of  the  name  contemporary  with 
RuDBADAMi  who  foUowed  AsoKA  (we  cannot  Bay  at  what  precise 
distance.)  Wilford,  brings  them  much  lower  down,  from  the  third  to 
the  sixth  century  after  Christ,  in  order  to  square  the  last  of  their  name, 
Pulomarchi  or  FuUman^  with  the  Pahmien*  of  the  Chinese. 

He  is  forced  to  confess  however  that  there  were  Andhras  at  the 
beg^ning  of  the  Christian  era,  when,  says  Flint,  ^the  Andara  kings 
were  very  powerful  in  India  having  no  less  than  80  fortified  cities,  an 
army  of  100,000  men  and  1000  elephantsf  .^ 

We  must  therefore  consent  to  throw  back  the  Andhras  ;  and,  instead 
of  requiring  them  to  fall  into  a  general  and  single  line  of  paramount 
Indian  kings  as  Wilford  would  insist,  let  them  run  in  a  parallel  line» 
along  with  the  lines  of  Sur/uhtray  Ujjfain,  Magadha  and  others, — ^indi- 
viduals of  each  line  in  turn  obtaining  by  their  talent,  prowess  or  good 
foKune  a  temporary  ascendancy  over  his  neighbours :  thus  at  length  we 
may  hope  to  fulfil  Ci4>tain  Tdo's  prophecy,-**'  let  us  master  the  charac- 
ten  on  the  columns  of  IndrapreshtOy  Pooretg,  wtid  M&war,  on  the  rockt 
ofJunagarhy  at  Bijollie  on  the  AravulU,  and  in  the  Jain  temples  scatter* 
ed  over  India,  and  then  we  shall  be  able  to  arrive  at  just  and  satisfactory 
conclusions  (in  regard  to  Indian  history)^." 

As  an  atonement  for  leading  my  readers  into  this  long  digression, 
I  now  present  them  with  an  engraved  plate  of  all  the  varieties  of  the 
SurdslUra  g^oup  of  coins  yet  found.  There  is  one  new  name  added 
through  the  diligence  of  Lieut.  £.  Conolly.  The  rest  are  already 
known,  but  I  subjoin  their  corrected  readings  for  the  satisfaction  of  my 
numismatical  friends.  The  fact  of  their  having  a  Grecian  legend  and 
head  on  the  obverse  is  now  explained  ;  and  the  date  of  their  fabrication 
is  determined  so  far  that  we  may  certainly  place  some  of  the  early 
reigns  in  the  second  and  third  centuries  before  Christ :  to  what  later 
period  they  descend  we  may  also  hope  to  ascertain  through  the  means 
of  other  coins  which  will  come  to  be  described  along  with  the  third  in« 

*  Qnere.    Is  not  BrtLhmoM  written  wUh  tMt  orthography  in  Chinese  ? 
•  f  The  name  Mraffon  given  in  the  Periplns  as  of  a  sovereign  that  had  formerlg 
reigned  at  KaiXieMi  (near  Bomhuif)  has  some  resemhlance  to  S6takami,  but  I  will 
not  build  npon  such  uncertain  ground. 

X  Tod'b  Rijasthin,  I.  45,  he  gives  a  curious  derivation,  by  the  way,  of  the  name 
of  Jvmagarh : 

'*  The  '  ancient  city'  par  ^tncnce,  is  the  only  name  this  old  capital,  at  the  foot  of 
and  guarding  the  sacred  mount  Oimdr,  is  known  by.  Abul  Fazl  says,  It  had  long 
remained  desolate  and  unknown  and  was  discovered  by  mere  accident.  Tradition 
even  being  silent,  they  give  it  the  emphatic  name  of  Juma  (old)  furh  (fortress).  I 
have  little  doubt  that  it  is  the  Aaildurga  or  AtUgurh  of  the  Orahilote  annals;  where 
It  Is  said  that  prince  AsiL  raised  a  fortress,  called  after  him  near  to  Oirndr  by  the 
soaient  of  the  Dabx  prince,  his  uncle."    (See  note  to  page  346.) 
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Bcription  from  Junagarh^  as  soon  as  we  obtain  a  correct  facsimile  of  it. 
I  may  here  so  far  satisfy  cutiosity  as  to  state  that  this  third  inscription, 
the  longest  and  in  some  respects  the  best  preserved,  though  from  the 
smallness  and  rudeness  of  the  letters  it  is  very  difScult  to  decipher, — ^is  in 
a  more  modem  character — that  alloted  to  the  third  century  after  Christ— 
or  the  Gupta  alphabet :  and  that  in  the  opening  lines  I  find  an  allu- 
sion to  Skanda  GUPTA  one  of  the  gupta  family,  whose  name  has 
also  been  found  upon  a  new  series  of  the  Surdthtra  coins.     The  words 

are  ...  <1{%  f^vm  if^flr*.  ^l^^:  TH*!:  ^rgr< (vide  Plate  XIX.) 

We  shall  thus  be  able  to  string  together  by  means  of  the  inscriptions 
and  coins  of  ancient  Surdshtra  a  continued  series  of  names  and  dates 
from  the  time  of  the  Maurya  dynasty  to  that  of  the  Gupta  dynasty  of 
Canouf  which  terminates  the  catalogues  of  the  Pur&nas. 

Dates  too  did  I  say  ? — Yes  I  am  in  hopes  of  adding  even  actual 
dates  to  the  series,  for  I  have  been  fortunate  enough  to  light  upon  a 
clue  to  the  ancient  forms  of  the  Sanskrit  numerals^  and  to  discover 
their  presence  on  the  very  series  of  Surdshtrian  coins  to  which  I  have 
been  just  alluding.  But  here  again  I  must  solicit  a  little  patience,  while 
I  describe  the  grounds  of  this  new  assertion. 

$  On  the  4}icient  Sanekrit  Numerals, 

The  most  ancient  mode  of  denoting  number  in  the  Sanskrit  languagesi 
as  in  the  Greek  and  Lfatin,  was  by  the  use  of  letters  in  alphabetical 
order.  This  system  we  find  prevalent  in  all  ancient  Sanskrit  works,  as 
well  as  in  the  Pali',  the  Tibetan  and  other  derivate  systems.  There  do 
not  indeed  appear  to  be  any  numerals  peculiar  to  the  Pali.  In  their 
sacred  records,  the  words  are  always  written  at  length ;  they  have  also 
the  symbolical  words  of  the  Sanskrit  astronomical  works,  and  what  is 
called  the  Varna  sankhya,  or  numeral  classification  of  the  alphabet. 
The  numerals  now  employed  in  Ceylon,  AvOf  CambodiOf  Stain,  have 
hardly  the  slightest  affinity  to  one  another. 

When  this  system  was  exchanged  for  that  of  the  decimal  or  cipher 
notation  does  not  appear  to  be  known,  or  to  have  been  investigated  by 
the  learned.  Up  to  the  ninth  or  tenth  century  of  our  era,  the  Nigari 
numerals  extant  on  numerous  monuments  do  not  differ  materially  from 
those  now  in  use. 

In  the  Gupta  class  of  inscriptions,  as  far  as  I  know,  no  numerals  had 
as  yet  been  found  until  I  noticed  some  doubtful  and  unknown  symbols 
on  the  Bhilsa  monument.  In  the  Buddhist  pillar  inscriptions  the 
dates  where  they  occurred,  were  uniformly  expressed  at  full  length. 

A  few  months  ago,  I  was  engaged  in  transcribing  and  reading  with 
my  pandit, -some  copper-plate  grants  supposed  to  be  of  the  third  cen«- 
tury,  found  in  Guj^dVhy'Hr:  V^vvcs^  whose  beautiful  copies  of  them,  I 
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hope  shortly  to  make  public.  In  one  of  these,  the  date  was  entered  at 
full  in  the  words  ^"^7^  inT^?^jifl^fw%  *in  the  samvat  year  three 
hundred  and  ninety-four.'  A  few  lines  below  this,  the  word  1 1  ^^i^  <  | 
again  occurred,  followed  by  three  symbols  n[83^«  which  must  of 
course  be  numerals  :  they  are  more  exactly  copied  in  Plate  XX ;  and 
according  to  the  preceding  statement  should  be  394. 

On  a  second  plate  in  the  same  manner,  the  date  in  words  was  ^'^nirC 
«ir  ^9fin«rf^  ^rfliv  1IlT^lVt> '  in  the  15th  of  Kartik,  4famvat  380/ 
and  m  figures  ^  ''JQJ  irrfAlT  w    fr^. 

On  a  third  pUte  the  date  in  words  was  nn^HIMlltil^fiw^  irrffrv 
^riin#,  *  Kartik  full  moon,  tamvat  385*  and  in  figures  '^TQQ^  and 
tr^  as  before  :  in  both  of  which  the  same  symbols  occur  for  1,  3,  8, 
and  5  ;  and  the  latter  figure,  much  resembling  the  ancient  letter  »a,  but 
slightly  altered  was  again  observed  on  a  fourth  plate  sent  me  by  Dr. 
Burn  from  Gujerit,  which  did  not  contain  the  date  in  words »  thus,  ^ 

Much  pleased  with  this  new  train  of  discovery,  I 'turned  to  Mr. 
Wat  hen's  paper  in  the  fourth  volume  of  the  Journal,  in  which  I 
remembered  his  interpretation  of  the  date  on  a  similar  grant  by  SaS 
Dhara  Sena,  as  being  in  the  ninth  year  of  the  ValabM  Samvat  of 
Tod,  corresponding  with  A.  D.  328.  Here  the  translator  had  no 
written  entry  to  guide  him,  nor  had  he  any  clue  whereby  to  recognize 

the  numerals  which  followed  the  abbreviated  Samvatf  thus,  ^  3 
which  we  now  perceive  to  be  300,  -(-  some  unknown  unit.  I  immediately 
wrote  to  Mr.  Wathen  and  to  Dr.  Burn,  requesting  them  to  examine 
carefully  the  dates  of  all  other  plates  in  their  possession,  and  from  them 
in  return  I  received  all  the  examples  which  are  inserted  in  the  accom- 
panying plate.  From  the  whole  series  combined  we  may  venture  to 
assign  a  certain  value  to  the  1,  the  3,  the  4>  the  5,  the  8  and  the  9. 

The  last  of  these,  I  could  not  but  remember  as  the  symbol  on  one  of 
the  Bhilsa  inscriptions  which  led  to  so  many  conjectures  a  year  ago. 
In  the  form  of  ®  we  have  evidently  our  gg  ,  or  the  year  9,  but  the 
three  strokes  at  the  side  would  appear  to  modify  its  value,  or  to  be 
themselves  a  numeral,  perhaps  the  o.  Then,  as  we  find  the  preceding  ji^ 
has  not  a  dot  above  it,  we  may  use  that  also  as  a  numeral  and  under- 
stand the  whole  ^83^  ^  2  or  6  or  790  according  to  the  value  to  be 
hereafter  assigned  to  J^^ 

Again  in  the  second  BhUsa  inscription  (page  458,  pi.  XXVI.)  the 
figure  8  with  another  if   perceived,  following  the  word  ^¥n  and 
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Uie  last  letter  m^  poMiUy  be  a  numeral  also.  Li  Mr.  OicicAirNST's 
Mnltay  mscriptioiky  two  nmnerala  of  the  same  daas  were  obeenred 
(VI.  888.) 

It  may  also  be  remembered  that  in  my  notice  of  the  Surdahhra  coins, 
▼oL  VI.  p.  889,  I  remarked  behind  the  head  on  the  obverse,  besides  a 
legend  in  cormpted  Greek  characters,  a  few  strai^  marks  not  at  all 
like  either  Greek  or  Sanskrit  alphabetical  characters ;  to  these  I  now 
redirected  my  attention  and  was  happy  to  perceive  that  they  too  were  In 
fkct  nnroerals  of  the  same  forms  and  of  equal  variety  with  those  on 
the  copper-plate  grants. 

I  have  arranged  at  the  foot  of  Plate  XII.  those  tpedmens  in  my  own 
cabinet  on  which  the  figures  are  best  developed. 

Upon  bringing  the  subject  to  the  notice  of  Dr.  Burn  at  Kaira^  he 
wrote  me  that  he  had  already  remarked  these  symbols  on  another  very 
numerous  claxs  of  old  coins  found  iu  the  ruins  of  the  Gujerdt  towns. 
They  are  made  of  lead  or  tin ;  and  have  on  one  side,  in  general,  a  bidl, 
and  on  the  other  the  triple  pyramid  which  forms  the  central  symbol  of 
the  silver  hemidrachmas  of  the  Surdshtra  satraps.  I  have  not  found 
space  to  introduce  them  into  the  present  plate,  but  fig.  22,  will  serve 
as  a  representative  of  the  whole  class.  It  is  a  finely  preserved  copper 
coin  most  opportunely  discovered  and  presented  to  me  by  Lieut.  E. 
CoNOLLY,  from  Ujein,  It  bears  the  numerical  symbols  ^J^  very 
distinctly  marked  under  the  symbol  A*  Among  the  facsimiles  of  the 
leaden  coins,  I  find  '^JCDl  and  '^JQBl  ^»^^  barely  room  for  a  third 

figure,  but  in  one  the  reading  is  '^OCC  so  that  we  may  venture  to 
place  them  all  in  the  fourth  century  of  some  yet  unknown  era. 

Among  the  silver  coins  the  variety  is  greater :  fig.  28,  which  I  find 
by  the  reverses  is  a  coin  of  Rudra  Sah,  has  the  year  ''JCDD. 

Another  ^g,  26,  also  of  Rudra  Sin,  has  the  third  figure  weU  de- 
veloped ^£sy). 

Fig.  24,  of  the  son  of  Rudra  DamX  (the  repairer  of  the  Oimdr 
bridge),  has  apparently  the  numbers,  ^[QB*  or  390. 

Fig.  12,  from  Ujein^  Rudra  Sah  II.  has  ^[^[A  ^^^  ^^  ^  rather 
faint.  In  a  coin  of  Viswa  Sah,  given  to  me  by  Mr.  Wathrn,  similar 
to  fig.  9,  of  the  plate,  the  date  is  '^Q  E| , 

Fig.  25,  is  a  well  brought  out  date  ^[OC!  on  a  coin  of  Atri  Dif&f^ 

son  of  Rudra  Sah,  in  my  cabinet :  the  coins  of  the  same  prince 
in  Mr.  Steuart's  plate^  and  one  also  of  Aga  Dama  shew  traces  of  the 
same  second  figure. 
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'  Now,  iJthougli  the  sciccessioii  of  the  Satraps  or  Sah  family,  as 
given  in  last  yoluine,  page  338,  rests  but  on  slender  evidence  in  some 
points ;  still  where  the  names  of  father  and  son  are  consecative,  we  may 
rest  with  confidence  on  it  in  fixing  the  priority  of  such  of  our  newly 
found  numerals  as  occur  on  them  respectively. 

We  must  for  the  sake  of  perspicuity,  repeat  the  list  with  the  addition 
of  the  dates  as  far  as  we  have  traced  them  : 

Regal  Sairaps  of  Surdshtra. 

1  K.     RuDRA  Sa  H,  son  of  a  private  individual  SwImi  Jina  Din/ 

2  K.     AoA  Dam^,  his  son. 

(Here  the  connection  is  broken.) 

3  MK.  DiMA  Sah,  (no  coins.) 

4  MK.  ViJATA  Sah,  son  of  Dama  Sah. 

5  K.     Vira  DAMi,  son  of  Dama  Sah. 

6  MK.  RuDRA  Sah,  son  of  Vira  DAmA,  Satnvat,  G  tD9  ^^  19  • 

7  K.     Viswa  Sah,  another  son  of  ditto, ditto,     j[0^ 

8  K.     RuDRA  SiH,  son  of  M.  K.  Rudra  Sah,  ditto,  ^[^[0 

9  MK.  Atri  Dama,  son  of  ditto ditto,  ^OC  : 

10  MK.  Viswa  Sah,  son  of  Atri  D^m^ 

(Here  the  connection  is  broken.) 

11  MK.  SwAMi  Rudra  Dama,  (no  coins.) 

12  MK.  SwiCMi  Rudra  Si^n,  his  son,  Samvat,  '^JQBC  and  '^[83* 

The  two  last  names  being  insulated  from  the  rest  were  on  the  former 

occasion  placed  by  me  before  Dama  Sah,  because  the  form  of  the  letter 

J  seemed  of  the  earlier  type.     Since  then,  1  have  learnt  that  the  turn* 

ing  up  of  the  central  stroke  of  the  j  constitutes  a  v(5wel  inflection.     1 

now  therefore  bring  the  two  Swam  is  to  the  foot  of  the  list  on  the  plea 

that  all  figures  must  have  precedence  of  the  9  or  Q3«  ^^  ^^®  same 
manner  we  may  now  argue  that  A  precedes  ^  this  figure  OC  &nd  the 
latter  again  (Q. 

To  aid  in  prosecuting  my  inquiry,  1  begged  Kamalakanta,  to 
point  out  any  allusions  to  the  forms  of  the  ancient  numerals,  he  might 
have  met  with  in  grammars  or  other  works ;  but  he  could  produce 
but  very  few  instances  to  the  point.  One  of  these  is  to  be  met  with 
in  the  Kdtantra  Vyakaranay  a  work  of  Brlala  Sena's  time,  where 
the  conformation  of  the  four  is  alluded  to  in  these  words, 

Like  a  woman's  breast  is  the  figure  four,  and  like  the  vitarfa; 
2  Y 
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and  the  visarga  is  farther  explained  by  a  passage  in  the  Tantrd^bhid' 
hdna^  a  more  modem  work  still,  dated  in  1406  SaJca. 

fir*:  'wnri'WRf^  ^crt^^w^wnr  froi 

The  name  of  visarga  is  '  two  iha,*  *  Sw4hdt'  anaiopriya^ — ^because  the  vitarga 
bas  the  form  of  the  letter  M(0). 

This  merely  alludes  to  the  modem  fotm  of  the  4,  which  exactly 
resembles  the  Bengali  visarga. 

The  oldest  allusion  he  could  furnish,  was  the  following  on  the  form 
of  the  6  from  Pxnoala's  Prakrit  Grammar. 

*'The  gwru  mark*  is  like  the  fi^are  6,  crooked,  and  of  two  strokes  :  it  is  called 
also  lahu  (layfttt),  it  is  also  denoted  by  one  stroke  or  one  minute." 

This  passage  evidently  alludes  to  a  form  of  6  more  resembling  the 
Bengali  than  the  present  Nagari  type. 

Another  channel  through  which  I  was  in  hopes  of  tracing  the  ancient 
ciphers  was  the  numerical  system  of  those  Indian  alphabets  which  be«r 
most  resemblance  to  the  forms  of  the  earlier  centuries,  such  as  those  of 
Cashmivy  &c.  In  the  specimens  of  these,  which  I  have  introduced  into 
the  plate  for  the  purpose  of  comparison,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  three  has 

certainly  considerable  affinity  to  our  ^ ;  while  the  one,  and  five  ap- 
proach nearly  to  our  ^    and  Q,     There  is  a  faint  resemblance,  in 

others  of  the  group  ;  but  some  again  are  totally  changed. 

The  Tibetan  numerals  (of  the  seventh  century)  do  not  yield  mmeh 
more  insight  into  the  matter.  They  are,  we  may  say,  one  remove  back- 
wards from  the  Bengali  numbers — ^the  1,  2,  8  and  5,  only  agreeing 
better  with  the  Nagari  forms.  The  1,  however,  agrees  exactly  with 
one  of  the  ancient  figures  on  the  coins,  and  this  has  been  my  inducement 
to  consider  the  latter  as  1. 

Upon  regarding  attentively  the  forms  of  many  of  the  numerals,  one 
cannot  but  be  led  to  suppose  that  the  initial  letters  of  the  written  names 
were,  many  of  them,  adopted  as  their  numerical  symbols.     Thus  in  the 
Tibetan  5  ^y  we  see  the   ^  or  p  oi  the  same  alphabet,  the  initial  of 
pancha.     The  same  may  be  said  of  the  Cashmirian,  and  the  modem 

Hindi  form  v,  and  indeed  in  some  measure  of  the  ancient  forms  ^  and  ^  « 
Again  the  Tibetan  6  ^,  resembles  the  ch  ^  of  that  alphabet  :  the 
Ceylonese  form  is  exactly  the  ch  of  its  alphabet ;  and  there  is  an  equally 
marked  connection  between  the  Nagari  ^  and  the  l(  chha^  which  is  the 
common  name  of  this  numeral. 

*  i.  e.  The  mark  used  to  denote  a  short  quantity  in  prosody  and  in  music,  urhick 
is  formed  ^* 
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On  the  same  principle  in  the  absence  of  other  argument,  we  may  set 

down  the  ^  of  our  new  series  as  7,  being  identical  with  J^  the  initial 

of  tapta. 

The  modem  3  a,  has  no  small  likeness  to  the  tr  of  the  older  Nagari 

alphabets  :  nor  does  the  2  differ  much  from  d;  but  these  resemblances 
may  be  more  ideal  than  real ;  for  by  an  equally  facile  process  of  com- 
parison they  might  be  both  derived  from  the  Arabic  figures,  as  might 
other  members  of  the  series,  as  7  and  8,  in  the  Nagari  of  the  Nepalese 
coins  particularly. 

The  9  of  the  Tibetan,  Bengali,  Nipalese  and  Burmese  numerals  is 
precisely  the  I  of  the  ancient  alphabets.  Now  in  the  allotment  of  the 
Towels  numerically,  the  /i  represents  9;  but  it  would  appeal*  far-fetched 
to  adopt  one  insulated  example  of  derivation  from  such  a  source. 

The  9  however  of  the  Surdshtra  grants  and  coins  is  totally  of  a  dif* 
ferent  order.  It  resembles  the  four-petalled  flower  of  the  hil  or  Indian 
jasmine, — and  in  the  copper  plates  we  find  it  absolutely  represented 
with  a  stalk,  (see  No.  1,  of  PI.  XX.)  Seeking  the  name  of  this  flower 
in  Sanskrit,  mallikoy  the  pandit  reminded  that  one  of  its  synonymes 
was  nava  mallikay  which  the  dictionaries  derive  from  nava  '  praised, 
excellent' — ^but  which  may  now  receive  a  much  more  natural  definition 
as  the  '  jasmine  flower  resembling  the  figure  9.' 

It  is  further  to  be  remarked  that  in  many  of  the  ancient  systems, 
separate  symbols  were  used  to  denote  ten,  twenty,  &c.  in  combination 
with  the  nine  units  severally.  The  curious  compound  figure  seemingly 
used  for  the  1  of  15  in  the  two  cases  quoted  above  &  may  be  of  this 

sort : — ^indeed  it  somewhat  resembles  the  Ceylonese  ten  (see  Plate.) 
On  this  point  however  I  can  offer  no  demonstration,  nor  any  other 
argument,  save  that  we  have  already  more  than  nine  symbols  to  find 
accommodation  for  as  numerals. 

With  all  these  helps,  and  analogies,  I  have  endeavoured  to  arrange  the 
nine  old  numerical  symbols  in  their  proper  order  in  the  accompanying 
plate,  so  as  also  to  meet  the  conditions  of  the  succession  of  dates  on  the 
coins  of  the  satraps  of  Surdshtra,  In  this  I  am  far  from  being  confident 
of  having  succeeded ;  but  having  once  as  it  were  broken  the  ice,  we  may 
soon  hope  for  a  more  perfect  solution  of  the  curious  problem,  through  the 
multitude  of  new,  or  rather  old,  monuments  which  seem  to  emerge  from 
oblivion  just  at  the  time  they  are  wanted,  under  the  united  efforts  of  the 
Society's  associates  in  central  India.  Once  having  proved  that  it  was 
customary  to  date  the  coin  of  that  early  period,  we  must  direct  attention 
again  to  the  monograms  on  the  Bactrian,  Indo-Scythic  and  Canouj 
coins,  which  may  turn  out  to  be  also  used  numerically, 
2  r  2 
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The  nnmbeni  then  which  form  comparison  with  foreign  and  modem 
native  series  as  well  as  the  other  considerations  above  given,  I  have 
finally  adopted  are  as  follows :— 
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Before  concluding  this  division  of  my  theme,  I  may  be  expected  to 
explain  in  what  era  the  dates  of  the  Surdshtra  coins  can  be  expressed, 
80  as  to  place  Swami  Rudra  Dam  a,  whom  we  perceive  in  the  inscrip- 
tion to  have  followed  at  some  reasonable  distance  Asoka  himself,  at  the 
end  of  a  fonrth  century  or  about  the  year  390.     If  the  Vikramddilya 
or  Samvat  be  here   intended,  he  will  fall  after  the  dose  even  of  the 
Arsakian  dynasty  of  Persia,  when  the  Greek  was  disused,  and  the  arts 
had  greatly  deteriorated ;  when  moreover  the  form  of  the  Sanskrit  cha- 
racter had  undergone  considerable  change.     If  we  take  the  Seleucidan 
epoch,  which  might  have  been  introduced  in  the  provinces  tributary 
to  %r»0,  Rudra   will  have  reigned  in  A.  D.  89.     If  lastly  out  of 
deference  to  Aboka's  temporary  supremacy  in  the  Gujerdt  peninsula* 
we  take  the  Buddhist  era,  then  543 — 390  will  leave  153  B.  C.  about  a 
century  after  Asoka,  and  in  every  respect  the  period  I  should  like  to  adopt 
were  it  possible  to  establish  any  more  certain  grounds  for  its  prefei^nee. 
The  most  perplexing  circumstance  is  that  the  g^rants^of  Balabhi  dynasty 
are  also  dated  in  the  third  (or  fourth)  century — and  that  it  is  hardly 
possible  to  consider  their  dominion  as  contemporary  with  those  of  the 
satraps.      For  them  indeed  we  must  adopt  the  Vikramadiiya  era,  what- 
ever may  be  determined  in  regard  to  the  one  before  us. 

Explanation  of  Plate  XII, 

Fig.  1,  (from  Stbuart's  plates,)  a  silver  hemidrachma. 

Fig.  11,  a  coin  belonging  to  Mulla  Fbroz  of  Bombay. 

Fig.  13,  a  coin  found  by  Capt.  Prescott  at  Palhanpur  in  Chferdt^ 
presefated  to  me  by  Mr.  Wathen. 

These  three  coins  have  all  the  same  legend,  but  No.  1 1  exhibits  the 
application  of  the  vowel  t  in  two  places,  which  the  others  want :  the 
legend  thus  completed  is, 

Rajna  Kshafrapasa  Rudra  Sdhoia,  Swdmi  Jina  DdmApuirata : 

*  Of  tbe  Royal  Satrap,  Rudra  S6h,  the  sod  of  the  lord  Jina  d&aiA.' 

The  title  of  Jina  D^mX  <  votary  of  Buddha*,  is  abetter  reading  than 
Jina  ddm/iy  subduer  of  that  sect,  formerly  adopted. 

Fig.  2,  (from  Stsvabt's  plates,)  a  coin  of  Aoa  D^m^  son  of  Ru- 
dra Sah. 
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Rdjna  Kihairopai^  Aga  Ddmnat  R^na  Kthairapasa  Rudra  S4ha  puiroio. 
Fig.  d,  (ditto)  a  coin  of  Vijaya  Sah,  son  of  Dama  Sam. 
Rdjna  Kshatrapasa  Ft/aya  Sdhata,  r^no  mahd  Kshatrapata  Dimd  Sdha  putrasa. 
Fig.  4y  (ditto)  a  coin  of  Vira  Dama,  son  of  D/ma  Sah. 

R6jna  Kthairapasa  Viraddma,  rd^jno  mdha  Kshatrapata  Ddmd  Sdha  putrasa. 
Fig.  5,  (ditto)  a  coin  of  Rudra  Sah,  son  of  Vira  DAMiC. 
R4j»o  mahd  Kshatrapasa  Rudra  SdhasOt  rdjno  Kshatrapasa  Viraddmd  putrasa. 

Another  coin  apparently  of  this  Rudra,  in  my  possession,  fig.  26, 
has  a  date  which  may  be  read  283, 1  find  I  have  two  coins  of  this  prince, 
(one  given  me  by  Mr.  F.  Stainforth.)  Colonel  Stact  has  also  two 
of  the  same ;  they  may  be  known  by  the  epithet  mahd. 

Fig.  6,  (ditto)  a  coin  of  Viswa  Sah,  son  of  Rudra  Sah. 

RdJna  Kshatrapasa  Viswa  Sdhasa,  r^Jno  mahd  Kshatrapasa  Rudra  Sdha  putrasa. 

Fig.  7,  (ditto)acoin  of  A  tri  Dam  Aanother  son  of  Rudra  Sah;  behind 

the  head,  but  more  distinctly  in  my  own  coin  (fig.  25)  is  the  date  360  ? 

Rdjno  mahd  Kshatrapasa  Atri  ddmM,  rdjno  mahd  Kshatrapasa  Rudra  Sdha  (f) 
putrasa. 

This  name  is  the  nearest  approach  to  the  Ari  Dama  of  the  inscrip- 
tion,  who,  however,  was  the  same  of  Swami  Chastana.  Colonel  Stacy 
has  also  a  coin  of  Atri  Dj^ma. 

Fig.  8,  (ditto)  of  the  same  prince  introduced  as  shewing  more  clearly 
the  name  of  his  father. 

RdJna  Kshatrapasa  Atri trapoMa  Rudra  Sdha  putrasa. 

Fig*  9,  a  coin  of  Visva  Sah,  son  of  Bhatri  Dama. 
Rdjno  Kshatrapasa  Vista  Sdhasa,  rdjno  wtahd  Kshatrapasa  Atri  Ddmd  putrasa. 

This  coin  has  a  date,  which  may  be  read  323,  in  which  case  it  most 
precede  the  last  two— the  father's  name  was  before  read  as  Atri  Dam^ 
whence  the  misplacement. 

Fig.  10,  a  coin  of  Swami  ^odra,  son  of  Swami  Rudra  DAM^  in 

the  obverse,  the  figures  39  (perhaps  390).   Another  hat  385. 

R^na  mahd  Kshatrapasa  Swdmi  Rudra  Sdka,  r^Jno  wuAd  Kshatrapata  Suidad 
Rudra  Ddmd  Sdha  putrasa. 

Fig.  12,  a  new  name,  or  new  as  to  the  second  title ;  Rudra  Sia^ 
son  of  the  great  Satrap  Rudra  Dama  was  presented  to  me  by  Lieut. 
£•  CoNOLLY,  from  Ujem. 

Rajna  Kshatrapasa  Rudra  Sdhasa,  rajna  mahd  Kshatrapasa,  Rudra  Ddmd  (/} 
8d?ta  putrasa. 

This  is  the  only  coin  which  bears  the  name  of  the  repairer  of  the 
bridge,  and  that  rather  dubiously  as  the  father  of  the  prince  who  coined 
the  piece.  It  has  a  date  on  the  obverse  which  I  have  interpreted,  390 
like  the  preceding. 
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Fig.  15,  a  silver  coin  belonging  to  Mull  a  Feroz  of  Bombay,  simi- 
lar to  Mr.  Steuart's  coin,  fig.  3. 

Rdjna  mahd  Kshatrapasa   Vijaya  Sdhataf   r^na  maha  Kshatrapasa  Ddmd  Sdka 
putrasa. 

Fig.  14,  a  copper  coin,  unique,  discovered  by  Lieut.  Conollt  at 
Vjein,  and  placed  in  my  cabinet  through  his  kindness.  Obverse,  a  bull, 
with  a  marginal  legend  apparently  Greek,  some  of  the  letters  seeming 
to  form  the  word  BasHeusy  &c. 

Rajno  maha  Kshaira  (pa)., .  .the  remainder  of  the  legend  lost. 

The  letters  are  larger  and  better  formed  on  this  than  on  the  silver 
coins.  Most  copper  coins  of  the  series  exactly  resemble  the  silver  ones 
with  a  head  on  the  obverse.  Col.  Stacy  has  a  good  specimen,  of  which 
the  obverse  (fig.  27)  has  apparently  a  date. 

Fig.  16.  In  this  silver  coin  found  in  Cutch  in  1837,  and  presented  to 
me  by  Mr.  Wathbn,  the  central  emblem  of  the  reverse  is  changed  to 
a  kind  of  trident :  the  legend  is  also  altered  from  that  of  a  Satrap  to 
one  of  a  paramount  sovereign : 

Parama  Bhanuvira  Rdjddhiraja  Sri  Kwnara  Qupta  Mahendrasya, 
**  Of  the  paramount  sovereign  the  heroic  king  of  kings  Sal  Kumara  Gupta  Ma* 

BBNDRA." 

Fig.  17,  another  of  the  same  kind,  having  the  same  Sanskrit  legend^ 
but  behind  the  head  the  Greek  letters  may  be  read  ononot,  or 
RAO  NANo?  it  was  presented  to  me  with  the  last  by  Mr.  Wathen. 

Figs.  18,  19,  20  and  21,  have  the  same  symbol,  but  the  workmanship 
is  very  much  deteriorated.  The  legend  on  them  all  has  at  length  been 
deciphered  by  the  collation  of  several  specimens  presented  to  me  by  Mr. 
Wathen,  and  found  in  various  parts  of  Cutch,  Kattyw&r  and  Gujerdt, 
by  Capt.  Prescott,  Capt.  Burnes,  Dr.  Burn  ;  as  well  as  the  few 
inserted  in  the  plates  of  Mr.  Steuart's  coins*. 

Parama  Bhagadata  ma  {ha)  B4ja  Sri  Skanda  Gupta  (ot)  kramadBtya. 
But  as  I  have  a  larger  assortment  of  the  coins  of  the  same  king,  to 
introduce  into  a  future  plate,  I  will  postpone  further  mention  of  this 
series  for  the  present. 

•  By  a  letter  from  Professor  Wilson  I  learn  that  Mr.  Steuart's  Plate  is  to 
appear  in  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society's  Journal ;  but  that  it  had  time  to  journey 
to  India  and  back  before  the  outcoming  number  went  to  press  I  I  regret  I  am 
thus  deprived  of  the  power  of  adding  to  this  note  the  observations  of  the  ^earoed 
in  England  on  the  Sorluhtra  coins. 
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VIII. — J  Utter  to  Dr,  Helper,  on  the  Zoology  of  Tenasserim  and  the 
neighbouring  Pi'ovinces.    By  Assist,  Surg.  J.  T.  Pearson. 

In  compliance  with  the  commands  of  the  Right  Honorable  the  Go- 
vernor General,  I  have  much  pleasure  in  offering  the  following  remarks 
upon  the  points  to  which  your  attention  may  be  usefully  directed  during 
your  expedition  to  the  coast  of  Tenatserim  and  the  neighbouring  pro- 
vinces. And  I  do  this  the  more  readily,  that  I  am  satisfied,  from  my 
own  experience,  the  hints  of  a  long  resident  in  a  country  may  almost 
always  be  of  use  to  a  new  comer  in  the  prosecution  of  his  researches  into 
its  natural  history. 

The  first  grand  problem  of  natural  history,  beyond  doubt,  is  the  dis« 
covery  of  a  new  species  of  man.  This,  however,  the  naturalist  will  be 
fortunate  beyond  all  others  who  is  enabled  to  offer  any  but  negative 
evidence  to  solve.  But  it  is  not  impossible,  perhaps  not  improbable,  that 
some  variety  but  little  known,  or  which  we  are  totally  ignorant  of  may 
exist  among  the  forests  of  the  country  ;  in  like  manner  as  the  Papuas  of 
New  Guinea^  and  the  Shau  halla  of  Abyssinia  live  wild  and  remote 
from  other  men*.  Accurate  observations  upon  any  portion  of  the  human 
race  are  valuable,  especially  upon  those  who  are  little  known  to  their 
civilized  brethren. 

In  the  next  order  of  mammalia,  the  Quadrumana,  a  wider  field  will  be 
open  before  you.  'Many  unknown  species  or  varieties  of  species  are 
probably  to  be  found  in  the  forests  with  which  those  coasts  are  covered  ; 
and  the  discovery  of  another  specimen  of  the  gigantic  ape,  found  by 
Captain  Comefoot  in  Sumatra,  and  described  by  the  late  Doctor  Abel 
in  the  Researches  of  the  Asiatic  Society,  may  be  made.  This  animal 
seven  feet  in  height,  would  be  valuable  to  the  naturalist,  and  a  well 
preserved  specimen  the  greatest  ornament  of  any  museum. 

Among  the  Cheiroptera  any  species  of  the  genera  Galeopithecus  and 
Pteropus  which  you  may  meet  with,  will  very  likely  be  new,  and  con- 
■sequently  well  worthy  of  preservation,  and,  indeed,  the  chances  are,  that 
in  this  family  the  greater  part  of  the  species  on  the  coast  of  Tenasserim 
are  altogether  unknown. 

At  Malacca  there  is  said  to  be  a  Hedgehog  with  pendulous  ears : 
but  the  species  is  not  well  authenticated.  If  it  really  exist  at  MaUiccay 
it  will  also,  I  should  think  be  found  in  Tenasserim. 

In  the  order  Rodentia  the  researches  of  the  naturalist  will,  it  is  pro- 
bable, be  richly  rewarded.  An  animal,  somewhat  between  a  mole  and  a 
rat  in  form  was  found  by  Doctor  Richardson,  I  imagine  in  no  very 

*  I  believe  Dr.  H  elver  has  actually  done  what  is  here  pointed  out,  by  diseoTering 
a  new  race  in  the  jangals  of  Ttnatserim, 
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great  scardty,  for  he  mentions  two  specimens  as  haying  been  among  his 
collections,  but  which  he  unfortunately  lost.  He  states  that  it  is  ealled 
poCi  by  the  Burmese  ;  that  the  head  is  large  and  round,  like  an  otter*8 ; 
the  cutting  teeth  like  a  rat*s ;  feet  slightly  webbed,  somewhat  resembling 
in  appearance,  though  not  so  strong  as,  the  moles,  with  fur  exactly  like 
the  moles  but  larger  in  the  staple,  and,  as  he  thinks,  even  finer ;  that  it 
is  little  larger  than  an  English  mole,  and  burrows  with  great  rapidity* 
Dr.  Richardson  further  says,  that,  there  are  two  kinds  of  the  same 
animal,  one  being  longer  and  covered  with  harsher  hair  than  the  other. 
As  the  animal  is  probably  a  new  one,  and  the  two  kinds  he  mentions 
distinct  species,  it  should  be  sought  for  and  described,  and  specimens 
procured.  The  squirrels  of  that  country  probably  bear  a  resemblance  of 
those  of  the  Islands  of  the  Eastern  Ai  chipelago,  of  Arracan,  Assam^ 
and  the  lower  ranges  of  the  mountains  of  continental  India  ;  but  some 
new  ones  must  be  met  with.  I  have  lately  had  one  pointed  out  to  me 
as  an  inhabitant  of  Assam^  by  Dr.  McClelland.  He  described  it, 
as  a  very  large  black  squirrel ;  much  larger  than  the  Sciurus  nhasu 
mus  ;  and  he  states,  that  it  is  an  inhabitant  of  JBaugmaurea  in  Upper 
Assam  /  from  which  place  he  has  given  it  the  specific  name  of  Say^* 
maria,  I  am  not  sure  if  Dr.  McClelland  brought  a  specimen 
with  him,  but  I  rather  think  he  did;  and  I  am  almost  sure  he  has 
described  it ;  nevertheless  the  arrival  of  other  specimens  is  desirable, 
and  they  may  be  procured,  it  is  likely,  in  the  countries  you  are  about 
to  visit :  as  may  also  various  species  of  flying  squirrels,  whether  of  the 
genus  Sciuropterus  or  Pteromys. 

Of  the  Pachydermata,  the  elephant  and  rhinoceros  seem  to  be  com- 
mon in  the  provinces  to  the  north  and  east  of  Tenasserim ;  and  the 
Malay  Tapir  or  that  of  China  if  there  be  such  an  animal,  may  also  be 
met  with.  Of  late  a  question  has  been  raised  as  to  the  existence  of  the 
Hippopotamus  in  the  rivers  of  India.  Lieut.  TiCKBLLof  thedlstR^;!^ 
N.  I.  has  stated,  that  while  out  with  his  regiment  against  the  Coles,  in 
1833,  he  received  intelligence  of  a  large  animal,  said  by  the  natives  to 
be  amphibious ;  and  which  from  the  description  they  gave  him,  he  be- 
lieved to  be  the  Hippopotamus,  If  this  be  so,  that  animal  may  be  found 
in  our  eastern  Provinces  ;  at  all  events,  it  is  desirable  to  ascertain  the 
existence,  or  probable  non-existence  of  an  Asiatic  Hippopotamue* 
Reason  in  i;  from  analogy  the  point  is  very  doubtful ;  for  if  the  Tupir  of 
the  east  and  south  America,  fill  the  place  of  the  Hippopotamus  of 
Africa^  in  the  list  of  Pachydermata,  then  we  have  no  reason  to  expect 
it  here  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  zoology  of  Ajrica  is  too  Uttle 
kuown  to  allow  us  to  conclude,  that  the  Tapir  does  not  also  exist  upon 
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that  continent :  and  if  so,  the  ffippopotamtu,  or  some  analogous  species 
win  probably  be  discovered  in  Asia  and  America, 

But  one  animal,  though  infinitely  less  in  size  than  the  Hippopotamus^ 
is  perhaps  quite  equal  to  it  in  point  of  importance ;  and  may  admit  of  a 
fanciful  analogy  in  its  habits.  I  allude  to  the  mole  the  well  known 
dweller  under  the  earth,  as  the  Hippopotamus  is  the  dweller  under  the 
waters.     The  mole  in  its  varieties  seems  to  be  common  in  most  parts  of 

-  • 

Europe,  though  it  is  said  not  to  be  found  in  Ireland,  and  to  be  scarce  in 
Greece,  while  its  congenera  Chrysochlorus  and  Condylurus  inhabit  the 
Capey  and  North  Amei^ica.     But  as  far  as  I  am  aware,  no  example  of  it 
occurs  in  Asioj  within  the  limit  of  the  tropical  rains.     It  is  possible  this 
ignorance  may  be  owing  to  a  want  of  research ;  my  own  journeying  in 
India  having  been  confined  to  a  small  portion  of  Beiigaly  Behar  and 
Orissa ;  where  I  may  almost  venture  to  say  the  mole  does  not  exist. 
But  I  have  xnade  many  inquiries  of  men  likely  to  have  observed  it  if 
present ;  whose  marches  have  been  extensive,  and  whom  I  have  requested 
to  inquire  into  the  subject.     Among  these  Ensign  Phayrb  of  the  7th 
Regiment  N.  I.  has  travelled  through  a  great  part  of  India  from  Mid" 
napore  to  Goruckpore^  the  Terai,  the  kingdom  of  Oude,  and  Assam  / 
and  he  informs  me  that  he  never  met  with,  or  heard  of  this  animal,  or 
any  of  its  affinities,  though  he  inquired  of  intelligent  natives  of  those 
countries,  and  made  careful  observations  himself.  This  is  also  confirmed 
by  Dr.  McClelland,  and  Lieut.   Tickell,  and  by  Mr.  Benson  of 
the  Civil  Service,  whose  researches  into  the  molluscous  animals  of  India 
are  well  known.     It  will  therefore  be  an  object  worth  inquiring  into, 
whether  or  not  the  mole  or  its  affinities,  is  a  native  of  the  countries  you 
are  going  to  visit. 

The  Chlamyphorus  truncatus  of  South  America^  in  habits  somewhat 
analogous  to  the  mole,  seems  to  have  in  others  an  affinity  to  the  ArmO' 
dilloes  of  the  same  continent.  If,  as  has  been  said,  it  take  the  place  of 
the  mole  in  the  tropical  regions  of  the  west,  it  is  not  improbable  that 
some  animal  having  an  analogy,  or  perhaps  an  affinity  to  it,  may  be 
found  in  the  east.  In  like  manner,  as  you  are  aware  the  Pangolins 
of  this  country  take  the  place  of  the  Armadilloes  and  Ant-eaters  in  that, 
and  the  animal  which  forms  the  genus  Or^cteropus  at  the  Cape,  where, 
as  I  before  said,  the  place  of  the  mole  is  filled  by  the  genus  ChrysO' 
chlorus. 

To  return  however  to  the  Pachydermata  :  Ensigpi  Phayre  during 
his  residence  in  Assam,  met  with  a  single  specimen  of  an  animal  which 
appears  to  unite  the  genera  Sus  and  DicotyUs,  possessing  the  incisor 
2  z 
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teeth  of  the  hog,  and  the  molar  teeth  of  the  Peccary*.  It  was  without 
tail,  and  although  a  female,  no  mammas  were  discoverable, while  the  vulva 
was  so  with  difficulty.  The  hair  was  exceedingly  coarse,  much  more 
80  than  that  of  the  hog  generally  is  ;  the  eyes  strongly  resembled  those 
of  that  animal,  the  ears  more  rounded  than  his,  and  deeply  seated  in  a 
kind  of  groove  in  the  head.  The  height  was  about  10-^  inches,  and 
the  length  from  the  tip  of  the  tail  to  the  vent  22^  inches,  measured  id 
a  straight  line.  It  is  to  he  regretted  that  the  feet  of  this  animal  did  not 
accompany  the  skin ;  but,  as  it  is,  there  are  sufficient  grounds  to  con- 
jecture the  existence  between  Sus  and  Dicotyles,  It  was  shot  at  Bisk- 
nath  in  central  Aesamj  where  it  was  discovered  among  some  long  grass, 
in  which  it  ran,  and  from  which  it  could  not  be  driven  :  in  this  respect 
differing  altogether  from  the  manners  of  the  hog,  when  similarly  hunted. 

While  at  Maulmain^  the  same  gentleman  was  informed  of  the  exis* 
tence  of  a  black  tiger.  This  may  be  the  Felis  melcuy  which  has  been 
supposed  to  inhabit  the  Island  of  Java  only;  and  which  Mr.  Tbmminck 
according  to  Lesson,  for  I  am  at  present  unable  to  consult  Temminck's 
monograph  of  the  family f,  believes  to  be  a  variety  of  leopard.  Its 
discovery  in  a  new  locality  is  to  be  desired. 

The  wild  cow  is  also  a  native  of  Tenaseerim.  The  species  may  be 
the  same  as  the  Bos  front  ills  of  Sylhet,  Of  other  Ruminantioy  deer 
are  met  with  in  great  numbers,  and  probably  new  species,  of  their  kind* 
and  of  the  antelope  may  be  discovered.  Mr.  Piiayre  was  also  told  of  a 
goat  with  one  horn,  resembling  the  celebrated  unicorn  (it  may  be  of 
fable) ;  a  hint  worth  following  up,  for  should  there  after  all  be  no  audi 
animal,  yet  it  is  very  likely  some  species  will  be  discovered  whose  pecu- 
liarities gave  rise  to  the  story. 

Of  herbivorous  Cetacea^  the  Halicore  or  Dugong  is  known  to  be 
a  native  of  the  seas  of  our  southeastern  provinces :  and  specimens  of 
this  animal  would  be  valuable  in  a  museum.  Of  piscivorous  Cetacea^ 
various  species  are  also  inhabitants  of  those  seas,  and  probably  new 
ones  may  be  discovered,  should  you  have  the  means  of  searching  after 
them.     The  Chinese^  dubious,  and  black  Dolphins  (Delphinus  Stnen* 

*  After  this  letter  was  written  and  sent  to  Dr.  Melvbr  I  h«Te  bees  able  to 
exRmiae  mlnately  the  dental  system  of  this  specimen  ;  and  find  that  the  la»t  molara 
are  present  in  the  jaw  though  yet  undeveloped,  thns  malcing  the  molars  the  same  is 
number  as  those  of  the  hog.  The  specimen  may  nevertheless  be  a  distinct  species 
though  it  cannot  form  a  separate  genus, 

t  1  have  since  seen  this  monograph  as  given  in  the  Zoological  Journal,  aeeording 
to  which  M.  Tbmminck  states,  that  young  have  been  found  in  the  leopards  lair, 
one  black  and  the  other  of  the  usual  color. 
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sUy  duhius  et  nigerjy  are  possibly  there,  if  any  where ;  as  is  also  the 
Ojpjfpterujf  Rhinoceros,  a  species,  like  them,  not  well  authenticated. 

The  Birds  of  Tenasserim  appear  in  some  respects  to  resemble  those 
of  the  Islands,  and  of  the  continent  of  India.  But  the  Dodo,  called 
by  SwAiMsoN  the  rasorial  type  of  the  Vulture  family,  and  supposed 
by  him  to  belong  to  the  African  races,  may  possibly  be  found  there  :  andy 
if  so,  I  need  not  point  out  the  honour  which  will  belong  to  the  dis- 
coverer of  this  long  contested  species.  The  Vultures  and  Eagles  of 
that  country  are  but  little  known  so  tliat  researches  after  them  must  be 
rewarded  by  the  discovery  of  new  or  rare  species.  Birds  of  the  genus 
Buceros  are  there  in  perfection :  the  Rhinoceros  Hornhill  the  most 
striking;  and  the  Concave  Hornhill  (^Buceros  Homrai  of  Hodgson) 
the  largest,  being  natives  of  the  <^ountry.  The  Cassowary  (Casuarius 
Emu^  of  some  authors,  the  Struthio  Casuariusof  Linnjsus)  may  per- 
haps be  met  with.  Among  the  Psitthacidm  are  many  species ;  some 
perhaps,  intermediate  between  those  of  New  Holland  and  India.  GaU 
Unaceous  birds  abound  in  southern  Asia,  and  in  the  Islands,  and  mai\y 
rare,  and  no  doubt  some  new  species  will  be  brought  to  light  by  a  dili- 
gent inquiry  after  them.  Among  these  the  beautiful  Columba  Zocb,  an 
inhabitant  of  New  Guinea,  may  extend  to  the  coast  of  Tenasserim  ;  the 
magnificent  Argus  Pheasant  is  supposed  to  be  found  there ;  and  the 
Bame  may  be  expected  of  many  other  species  in  this,  the  most  impor- 
tant to  us  of  all  the  families  of  the  feathered  race.  Wild  poultry  should 
be  particularly  sought  after,  and  living  specimens  of  them  and  of  the 
various  species  of  Pheasants  procured. 

As  objects  of  curiosity  the  Esculent  swallow,  its  nest,  eggs,  and 
young  should  be  sought  after.  Mr.  Phayre  presented  to  the  Asiatic 
Society,  nests  which  he  brought  from  Tenasserim.  He  also  heard  that 
the  breeding  of  adjutants  takes  place  there  :  a  fact  it  would  be  well  to 
ascertain  as  well  as  its  manner :  and  various  species  of  that  beautiful 
family  the  Ci'imyi'ides  the  humming  birds  of  the  east,  are  there  to  be 
met  with. 

The  other  Vertehrata,  reptiles,  and  fishes,  of  that  country  are  so  little 
known  as  to  give  a  fair  promise  of  almost  all  that  are  caught  being  new 
Bpecies.  Of  the  Saurian  Reptiles  the Jlying  lizard  (Draco  volans  of 
LiNNiBus)  was  brought  from  thence  by  Mr.  Pbayrb,  and  presented  to 
the  Asiatic  Society,  and  Col.  Burney,  Political  Resident  in  Ava,  pre- 
sented me  with  several  specimens  he  brought  from  Pegue,  To  the 
latter  gentleman  I  am  also  indebted  for  a  curious  species  of  Chelonian 

reptile,  a  tortoise  with  a  tail,  as  long,  or  longer  than  the  body,  which 
2  z  2 
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BeemB  to  be  new.     But,  as  I  before  said,  almost  every  reptile  and  fish' 
of  the  Tenasserim  coast  must  necessarily  be  so. 

In  the  Invertebratay  a  still  wider  field  opens  before  the  enterprising 
naturalist,  in  the  seas,  and  on  the  coasts  you  are  about  to  visit.  The 
Cephalopodous  and  Pteropodous  Mollusca  may  be  said  to  be  unknown. 
The  terrestrial  and  fluviatile  Acephalous,  and  Gasteropodous  sections  of 
the  same  class  are  equally  so.  So  extreme  is  the  ignorance  of  naturalists 
of  the  Indian  animals  of  this  class,  that  one  of  the  most  eminent  English 
writers  in  a  late  work  expresses  his  surprise  that  the  rivers  of  the  east 
should  have  produced  but  six  or  seven  species  of  shells,  while  those  of 
America  are  known  to  contain  upwards  of  150.  In  my  cabinet  there 
are  not  less  than  28  species  of  fluviatile  shells,  20  of  which  I  have  found 
in  the  tanks  and  nullahs  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Calcutta,  and  in  the 
river  Hoogly,  a  fact  sufficient  to  prove  the  fault  is  not  in  nature. 

In  marine  Mollueca  the  rarest,  and  most  beautiful,  genera  are  natives 
of  our  Indian  '^  narrow  seas"  as  well  as  of  the  Indian  ocean.  The  genera 
Conusy  Volutfty  Harpoy  Scalaria,  Doliumy  VenuSy  laocnrdia  and  many 
others  are  to  be  found  there,  rich  in  species,  which  require  only  a  careful 
collector  to  bring  them  to  notice.  Many  species  of  the  genus  Patella 
and  its  congenera  from  the  coast  of  Arrccan,  were  presented  to  me  by 
Mrs.  Halhed.  And,  not  to  dwell  upon  this  part  of  the  subject,  we 
may  venture  to  say,  that  by  a  careful  dredging  for  marine,  a  diligent 
search  for  terrestrial  and  fluviatile  shells,  and  by  hanging  out  a  tow  line 
on  your  voyage  for  Pelagic  moUusca,  you  will  be  able  to  make  a  splen- 
did collection  of  new  genera,  and  new  species  in  this  most  beauUfiil 
branch  of  natural  history. 

Of  the  Crustaceay  Arachnidoy  InsectSy  and  Zoophytes  upon  our  coasts, 
our  ignorance  is  more  than  equal  to  what  it  is  of  the  MollnscOy  while  to 
attempt  to  enumerate  even  the  genera  you  wiU  meet  with,  would  extend 
this  paper  beyond  all  reasonable  limits.  Besides,  my  remarks  njiist  be 
for  the  most  part  merely  conjectural,  and  you  will,  of  course,  gather  all 
you  meet  with,  and  particularly  inquire  after  any  curious  in  themselves, 
or  useful  in  medicine  and  the  arts.  Among  the  former  the  phospho- 
rescent Pennatula  are  natives  of  the  Straits  of  Malacca  ;  but  whe- 
ther of  the  European  species  or  not,  I  am  not  informed.  Of  the 
latter,  some  species  of  Cantharid»  are  met  with,  in  numbers  suffi- 
cient to  be  used  in  blistering  ;  and  other  insects  may  be  known  to  the 
natives  of  real,  or  fancied,  specific  virtues  :  if  so,  such  should  be  inquired 
after:  I  may  also  mention  the  Cochineal  insect  (Coccus  cactiy  Likn.) 
which  some  think  may  after  all  be  found  in  India,  though  from  its  place 
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being  apparently  filled  by  another  species*  of  the  same  genus,  I  have 
little  hope  of  your  discovering  it. 

With  regard  to  the  internal  parts  of  animals ;  those  of  Vertehrata 
should  be  preserved,  as  well  as  the  animals  themselves  of  those  Inverter 
hrtUa  which  are  provided  with  a  shell.  Of  the  importance  of  these  in 
systematic  classification  you  are  well  aware. 

The  little  time  I  can  command  must  be  my  apology  for  not  entering 
here  upon  the  subject  of  the  preservation  of  your  specimens.  All  I 
knowy  however,  about  it  is  fully  detailed  in  a  paper  I  published  last  year 
in  the  Journal  of  the  Asiatic  Society  ;  a  copy  of  which  1  have  the  plea- 
sure to  annex.  In  that  paper  you  will  find  the  method  I  have  been 
induced,  by  the  experience  of  several  years  in  this  climate,  to  recommend^ 
and  which  has  been  practised  in  my  own  cabinet,  and  in  the  museum 
of  the  Asiatic  Society,  with  the  most  perfect  success. 

In  conclusion,  permit  me  to  congratulate  you  upon  an  appointment 
which  promises  so  fair  an  opportunity  of  distinction  to  yourself;  and 
such  great  advantage  to  zoological  science. 

IX. — Mode  of  Manufacture  of  the  Salumba  salt  of  Upper  IndAa^  ex- 
tractedjrom  a  Report  by  C.  Gubbins,  Esq.  C,  S. 

The  Noh  Mehdl  situated  below  and  to  the  east  of  the  Mewdt  hills, 
iuid  between  two  j  heels,  that  of  Kotela  to  the  south  and  that  of  Chun' 
dainee  to  the  north,  comprizes  12  villages, 

Chundainee,  Baee^  Sawy 

Noh^  Selumbahf  SoutJea^ 

Khairlahf  Sataheree^  Eldbur, 

Muluhy  Ferozporey  Murara. 

The  area  of  these  villages  is  about  39^  square  miles. 

The  salt  is  made  by  solar  evaporation  from  well  water,  exposed  in 
pukka  vats  or  reservoirs  of  an  average  of  8^  cubits  deep,  70  cubits  long 
and  40  cubits  broad.  These  reservoirs  are  built  in  sets  of  six,  and  are 
filled  from  wells,  one  of  them  is  chosen  which  is  always  kept  full  from 
the  remaining  five,  while  these  again  are  refilled  from  the  well  as  often 
as  they  empty. 

Two  years  is  the  usual  time  for  the  first  collection  of  salt  (this  if 
however  often  retarded  or  accelerafed  by  a  heavy  or  scanty  fall  of  rain» 
during  the  wet  months)  :  when  a  red  scum  begins  to  appear  on  the  sur* 
face  of  the  water  fresh  bushes  are  thrown  in,  chiefly  of  thorny  plants, 
such  as  the  Keeker,  Jhoud,  Joankur  and  the  Joasa  plants,  and  by  the 

•  Farther  reflectioDhas  led  me  to  think  the  Sylvtttrtf  or  C.  TomentofUi  is  a  variety 
•f  and  not  a  diitlaet  species  from  the  C.  cac/i . 
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time  that  the  bark  decomposes  the  salt  has  completed  its  crjstallizatioii. 

The  pits  last,  without  requiring  repair,  for  about  six  years ;  and  yield 
salt  every  year  after  the  first  produce. 

The  following  is  an  average  account  of  expense  and  produce. 

Produce  uf  fir^t  3  years  £xpence. 

from  outlay, mds.  1^500  Outlay  for  6  pukka  reservoirs  at  50^1  ^^^ 

4th 830       per  each j  ^"" 

5th 830  Ezpeiice  of  drawing  WMter  for  6  yrs.  1  .^^ 

.6th 830      atS5  Rs.  per  ann. j 

Mils,  of  99  Sa.  Wt....  3,990  Sa.  Rs....  450 

The  salt  is  stored  without  any  care  or  trouble,  a  pit  is  dug  as  close  to 
the  salt  pans  as  possible  averaging  8  cubits  deep  and* —  diameter,  into 
this  the  salt  is  thrown  ;  tenacious  clayey  earth  is  then  spread  over  it  and 
the  outer  surface  of  the  pit  raised  slightly  higher  than  the  surrounding 
ground. 

X. — Proceedings  of  the  Asiatic  Society, 

Wednesday  Ewning^^nd  May,  1838. 

The  Flonorable  Sir  Edward  Ryan,  President,  in  the  chair. 

Dr.  Clias.  HuFFN  A  OLE,  proposed  at  the  last  meeting,  was  elected  a  mem* 
ber  of  the  Society. 

H.  V.  Baylrt,  Esq.  C.  S.  was  proposed  by  H.  T.  Prinsbp,  Esq.,  second, 
ed  by  Sir  E.  Ryan. 

Lieutenant  C.  B.  Youno^  EngineerR,  was  proposed  by  the  Secretary,  se. 
conded  also  by  the  Prer^ident. 

Letters  from  Dr.  C.  J.  Macdonald,  M.  C.  Ommannbt,  Esq.  and  Lieut. 
H.  BiooB,  acknowledged  their  election. 

Estahlinhment. 

The  Secretory  announced  that  Mr.  Kittoe's  appointment  to  the  survey 
of  the  new  line  of  d4k  road  to  Bombay,  had  left  the  curatorship  and  libra, 
rianship  vacant,  whereon 

Mr.  Alrxandkr  C<:oma,  Kokosi,  was  unanimously  elected  Librarian, 
on  the  arrangement  formerly  offered  him. 

After  8ome  discusaiou  as  to  the  best  mode  of  conducting  the  manage, 
meut  of  the  museum,  it  was  proposed  by-Professor  O'Shauohnbsst,  second- 
ed by  the  President, 

That  Mr.  Geohqb  Evans,  be  appointed  Curator  on  the  same  allowanoo 
as  was  granted  to  Dr.  Pearson. 

The  Secretary  further  stated  that  the  repairs  of  the  house,  which  he 
had  intended  to  have  committed  to  Mr.  Kittob's  care,  now  required  a  pro. 
fes^ional  superintendance,  when  it  was  determined  to  employ  Mr.  Rowm 
of  Sheriff  and  Co.'s  establishment. 

Library, 

A  letter  was  received  from  Dr.  John  Redman  Coxb,  Prof.  Mat.  Med. 
Univ.  Pensyl.  forwarding  the  following  publications  in  which  he  had  been 
engaged  at  different  periiids,  for  presentation  to  the  Society.  Some  of 
them  had  previously  been  presented  through  the  late  Dr.  Hunier. 

An  inquiry  into  the  claims  of  Uarvkt  to  the  discoYcry  of  the  circulatioB  of 
the  blood. 

*  The  diameter  is  always  proportioned  to  the  quantity  of  salt  to  be  stored. 


_i«^ 
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Philftdelphlan  Medical  Mnsernn,  vols.  1,  2.  3,  4,  5,  (the  first  ont  of  print.) 

The  emporium  of  arts  and  sciences,  coadoeted  by  Dr.  Coxe,  Philadelphia— 1813- 
13,  Nos.  1  to  19  forming  txro  voU, 

practical  observations  on  vaccination — by  the  junte. 

iEscnlapean  Register,  1894— fty  the  same. 

Observations  on  combustion  and  acidification.  Pamphlet,  Philad,  1911. 

Observations  on  a  letter  from  Dr.  N.  Chapman  to  Dr.  W.  B.  Ttlbr  on  cho- 
lera,  Philnd.  1833. 

Some  observations  on  the  Jalap  plant. 

An  introduction  to  solid  Geometry  and  to  the  itndy  of  chrystallograpby  bv  N. 
J.  Larkin,  M.  G.  S.  London,  1820. 

Appeal  to  the  public  from  the  proceedings  of  tbe  Trustees  of  the  University  of 
Pcnsylvania. 

A  letter  from  J.  Vaitghan,  Esq.  librarian  of  the  American  Philosophi. 
cal  Society  was  read,  forwarding  the  following  worka. 

Darlington's  Flora  Cestrica,  or  description  of  the  flowering  and  filicoid  plants  of 
Chester  county  Pensylvania. 

American  Almannc  nnd  Repository  of  Useful  Knowledge,  1838. 

Notice  of  the  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences  of  Pkilaaelphia  by  Dr.  Harlan— 
presented  by  the  author. 

The  following  were  also  presented  : 

The  proceedings  of  the  Bombay  Geographical  Society,  for  February  1 838,  for* 
boarded  by  the  Society. 

Radde>u-din-mnsa1mani  or  refutation  of  Muhammedanism,  by  the  Rev.  J.  Wil« 
SON,  D.  D.  Bombay,  \S36—by  the  Author. 

Procecdinsrs  of  the  Aencultural  Society — by  the  Secretary. 

Colonel  MACLEOD,  Y.  P.  Chief  Engineer,  presented  Grsgort's  Highland  and 
Isles  of  Scotland. 

DorJeHngf  a  compilation  of  all  the  official  information,  respecting  the  capabilities 
of  that  station,  as  a  Sanatarium — by  H.  V.  Bay  ley  ^  Esq.  C.  S. 

KiRBY  and  Spencb*b  Entomology  of  Insects,  2  yoU,— presented  by  W.  Craerofti  Esq, 

Museum  of  Antiquitiee. 

Lieutenant.  Colon  el  Stact^  submitted  for  inspection  and  temporary 
deposit  in  the  Society's  Museum,  a  female  image  procured  at  Muttra; 
supposed  to  mark  an  epoch  in  Hindu  sculpture,  on  which  subject  a  note 
by  the  proprietor  was  read. 

Captain  A.  Cunninouah,  presented  two  fragments  of  sculpture  procur* 
ed  by  him  in  his  journey  to  Simla  ;  one  of  them  bears  the  following  date. 

^^  W<t^  ^1CT9  ^f^  B  ^f^  f^^^^the  name  of  the  maker  of  the  image  is 
worn  and  illegible. 

On  the  top  of  this  fragment  are  two  feet  of  a  female  with  bangles. 

The  other  fragment  (in  mottled  sandstone,  is  of  Devi  holding  a  child 
(Ganes)  in  her  lap. 

The  Secretary  read  the  following  reply  from  the  Secretary  to  the 
Governor  General,  relative  to  the  further  examination  of  the  antiquities 
of  Junagarh  and  Girinagar  in  GujertU, 

To  J.  PaxNSEP,  Esq. 

Secretary  to  the  Asiatic  Society, 
Sir, 

I  am  directed  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter,  dated  the  26th  ultimo, 
to  the  address  of  the  Right  Honorable  the  Governor  General,  and  in  reply,  to 
transmit  for  your  information  copy  of  a  communication  this  day  made  by  me  under 
tbe  instructions  of  His  Lordship,  to  the  Acting  Chief  Secretary  to  tbe  Government 
of  Bombay,  to  depute  a  qualified  officer  for  the  purpose  of  taking  a  facsimile  of  the 
inscriptions  alluded  to,  and  generally,  to  collect  all  information  which  can  be  had 
regarding  them,  as  suggested  by  you. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  &c. 

(Signed)  W.  H.  Macnaohtbx, 

Simla,  IBth  April,  1838.  Secy,  to  the  Govt,  of  India,  with  the  Govr.  Genl. 

To  L.  R.  Rbid,  Esq.  Acting  Chief  Secy,  to  the  Govt,  of  Bombay, 

1  am  desired  by  tbe  Right  Honorable  tbe  Governor  General  to  forward  to  yon 
for  the  purpose  of  being  laid  before  the  Right  Honorable  the  Governor  in  Cottndl 
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of  Bombay,  the  accompanyliig^  eopy  of  a  letter  to  the  address  of  His  Lordship  froaa 
Mr.  J.  PRIN8BP,  Secretary  to  the  Asiatic  Society,  dated  the  28th  ultimo. 

3.  I  am  directed  at  the  same  time  to  express  the  wish  of  His  Lordship,  sboald 
the  Rifirlit  Honorable  the  Governor  in  Coandl  be  aware  of  no  objection  to  the  mea- 
•nrCp  that  an  officer  qualified  for  snch  a  dnty  and  interested  in  it,  may  be  depnted 
for  a  limited  period  without  loss  of  allowances,  and  with  power  to  incur  aoaie 
reasonable  amount  of  contingent  expense,  to  talce  a  facsimile  of  the  inscriptioiis 
alluded  to,  and  generally,  to  collect  all  information  which  can  be  had  regarding 
them,  as  suggested  in  Mr.  Prinsep's  letter. 

3.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  names  of  three  officers  have  been  indieafced  by 
Mr.  Pbimsbp  as  being  peculiarly  well  qualified  for  the  duty  in  question. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  &c. 

(Signed,)  W.  H.  Macnaohtbn, 

Simla,  \%ih  April,  1898,  Seey.  to  the  Govt,  of  India,  with  ike  Gorr.  Gnl. 

By  permiBsion  of  General  Court,  the  facsimile  of  a  circular  copper.plata 
on  its  way  to  M.  Jacqubt  of  Paris  was  exhibited  ;  also  drawings  of  two 
coins  of  Undopherret  or  Gondophares  of  new  types,  in  which  the  letters  of 
the  name  were  very  distinct. 

The  circular  plate  is  a  kind  of  primer,  containing  the  Nigari  Alphabet,  arranged. 
the  vowels  in  the  centre  and  the  consonants  in  their  several  classes  arouad,  with 

the  letter  Sri  in  a  cipher,  and  the  Buddhist  invocation  ^^^v^nivl  mamo  Ardkati* 
tanam,  between  each  compartment. 

The  margin  contains  a  family  pedigree  in  three  lines,  in  a  kind  of  vernacular  of 
which  the  following  is  a  literal  transcript. 

^^aTT^rir  i^^oiS.  TW^rr^TiW  ^irwtr^r:  cid4^^<Kfh  ^ 

Prosperity,  glory  and  fame Samv{t  1681,  in  the  light  half  of  Kartik,  5tky 

Thursday.  K6dyasingha  (?)  native  of  Maihura  in  Pushkara  goon  (?)  in  his  suceeasioa 
uns  Sri  Guna  Chandra  whoses  uccessor  was  Sri  Sakala  Chandra  ;  his  sucoeaaors 
^ere  two  sons,  the  first  own  son  was  Tulsidas ; — the  second  son  Surakantri, — ^hla 
successor  x^'as  Mohan  Sain^  of  whose  descent,  in  the  OohUa  tribe,  a  village  was 
named  after  him  Japdlu.  He  had  two  sons,  1st  Chanekala  dds^  the  3nd  Dkarwut 
dds ;  by  whom  this  jantra  or  Siddha  chakra  (magic  circle)  for  the  reward  of  the 
virtuous  acts  of  Tuisi  dds  is  made,  and  on  the  margin  the  names  of  Tuiti  dd^t 
ancestry  are  written. 

Literary, 

A  letter  was  received  from  Mr.  Sec.  H.  T.  Pbinsbp,  forwardinfr  by 
desire  of  the  Hon'ble  Mr.  Ross,  President  in  Council,  a  Pushto  or  Pan. 
j4bi  Grammar,  prepared  by  Lieutenant  Leech,  of  the  Bombay  Engineers. 

The  Secretary  explained  that  the  Committee  of  Papers  had  determined 
that  the  two  former  grammars  (Belochki  and  Baruiki)  by  the  same  intelli. 
gent  gentleman  were  not  adapted  for  publication  in  the  Researches,  but 
would  be  more  useful  as  a  separate  volume. 

Resolved  that  with  reference  to  the  Pushto  Grammar  of  Dr.  Carbt, 
already  in  existence,  the  works  be  referred  to  the  librarian  to  consider  on 
the  mode  of  their  publication. 

The  President  in  Council  likewise  presented  fur  such  notice  as  the 
Society  might  think  fit,  a  paper  on  the  Siahposh  Kaffirs,  with  specimeni 
of  their  langutige  and  costume,  by  Captain  A.  Burnbs. 

[Piinted  in  the  pi-e«ent  number.] 
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Dr.  A.  Burn,  presented  facsimile  of  a  fourth  oopper.plate  grant  found 
at  Katra  in  Gujerat,  which  in  all  but  the  namee  proyea  to  be  the  duplicate 
of  one  formerly  submitted. 

Lieut.  PosTANs  addressed  to  the  Society,  some  further  extracts  from  the 
Toh/at  tU  kiram  and  the  Chach  Namehy  hearing  on  the  history  of  Sinde. 

[Printed  io  the  preseot  namber.] 
Phygioai, 

The  Rev.  J.  McQubbn,  presented  on  the  part  of  Dr.  Dunbar,  Ram^ 
gurh  battalion,  a  second  series  of  geological  specimens  collected  in  the 
Cole  country.  He  begged  they  might  with  the  former  collection  be  re. 
iserved  at  the  owner's  disposal  after  examination. 

Dr,  R.  Harlan,  transmitted  from  the  Philadelphian  Museum,  caste 
made  by  himself  of  the  remains  of  the  Bagiheaurue  of  Alabama,  a  fossil 
animal  described  and  depicted  in  his  **'  Medical  and  Physical  Researches." 

The  fragments  comprise  the  jaw,  a  humerus,  a  vertebra  and  some  other 
bones. 

Dr.  6.  6.  Spilbburt,  presented  a  large  mass  of  indurated  clay,  contain, 
ing  fossil  shells,  with  a  note  on  the  various  sites  in  which  the  same  species 
have  been  discovered,  with  drawings  by  Lieut.  P.  A.  Reynolds. 

Also,  a  specimen  of  Nerhudda  coal  from  Major  Ouseley. 

Notice  of  the  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences  of  Philadelphia,  by  Dr. 
HARTiAN — presented  through  E.  Ryan,  Enq. 

Lieutenant  Hutton,  forwarded  specimens  of  the  lichens  of  the  Himdlaya, 
with  solutions  in  ammoniacal  liquid  for  comparison  with  those  received 
from  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society.    The  following  note  accompanied  them. 

Meerut,  33rd  February,  1836. 

The  accompanying  specimens  of  dyes  from  Hill  lichens,  I  had  lately  the  honor  to 
submit  for  inspection  to  the  Governor  General ,  and  I  am  requested  by  his  Lord- 
ship to  forward  them  for  examination  in  Calcutta.  In  order  to  afford  you  all  the 
information  I  can,  regarding  them,  1  have  taken  the  liberty  of  repeating  the  sub* 
stance  of  my  communication  to  his  Lordship,  during  his  recent  visit  to  Meerut. 

**  Daring  my  rambles  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Simla,  and  especially  in  a  harried 
trip  to  the  Burenda  Pass,  I  noted  an  immense  variety  of  these  plants,  both  on 
rocks  and  trees,  bat  not  knowing  at  that  time  that  information  regarding  them  was 
required,  I  neglected  to  secure  specimens  of  the  greater  number. 

**  Some  few,  however,  which  attracted  notice  from  the  beauty  of  their  forms,  I 
collected,  and  having  since  subjected  them  to  the  usual  test  of  dilated  liquor  am- 
monise,  1  find  that  out  of  eight  plants,  six  yield  coloring  matter."  These 
species  might  be  procured  in  any  qaantities  from  the  forests  of  the  interior  and  from 
the  rocks  at  the  Burenda  Pass,  In  collecting  the  plants  much  care  and  attention 
would  be  necessary,  in  order  to"  ascertain  at  what  stage  of  their  g^wth,  or  at 
vhat  season  of  the  year,  they  produce  the  greatest  quantity  of  coloring  matter,*'  by 
which  knowledge  all  unnecessary  waste  of  the  plants  would  be  avoided,  and  idso  a 
better  article  furnished  to  commerce. 

'*  It  js  probable  that  the  higher  and  more  arid  tracts  of  country  in  Kunawer  and 
Spiti,  beyond  the  influence  of  the  periodical  rains,  may  produce  some  valuable 
lichens  as,  I  believe  it  to  be  a  fact,  that  the  drier  the  climate,  the  more  rich  and 
valuable  are  the  dyes." 

Yoa  will  find  that  the  plants  have  been  left  in  the  solution  ;  this  is  because  of 
some  of  them  I  have  no  more  left,  to  show  the  species. 

The  vial  No.  1 ,  contains  a  species  which  is  very  abundant,  and  appears  to  yield  a 
large  quantity  of  color.     (This  orchUla  seems  equal  to  the  canary  specimen.) 

No.  9.  Is  I  think  the  same  plant  ia  a  different  stage  of  growth.  Both  are 
abundant  on  trees. 

No.  3.  Is  from  the  BUrenda  Pass,  where  it  is  very  abundant  on  rocks  near 
the  snow. 

No.  4.    From  forests  of  the  interior  ;  found  both  on  rocks  and  trees. 

No.  5.    Is  very  abundant  in  the  forest  of  Muhassd,  one  march  from  Simla, 

No.  6.    From  Simla  to  the  BUrenda  Pass  on  trees. 

The  other  two  plants  which  I  submitted  to  the  same  test,  did  not  even  discolor 
the  solution  in  the  least. 
3  A 
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These  tpedmeiie  bftTe  beem  very  roughly  tested,  as  I  knew  not  whAt  were  tbe 
quantities  of  ammonia  and  water. 

Yon  will  greatly  oblige  me  by  letting  me  know  as  soon  as  possible  whether  aoT 
of  these  are  likely  to  be  of  nse,  as  his  Lordship  the  OoYernor  General  ezpretsei 
a  wish  that  I  would  inform  him  of  the  result  of  the  examination  as  soon  as  I  eoald. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing,  I  haye  the  pleasure  to  send  a  few  speeimeiifl  Iram 
SMhaiMi  which  I  have  not  yet  tested. 

Nos.  7»  8  and  9*  are  abundant  on  rocks  and  may  'possibly  prove  to  be  the  aamc 
species.    No.  10,  on  rocks,  not  so  abundant. 

Of  No.  1, 1  have  put  a  small  quantity  in  the  box  also. 

The  specimens  will  be  forwarded  home  without  delay. 

Mr.  C;.  Snmy  Branch  Pilot,  presented  a  staffed  specimen  of  the  sword 
fish,  on  the  part  of  Mr.  J.  T.  Twistbit. 

Extract  or  a  letter  from  Captain  Jbitkins,  famished  the  following  infor. 
mation  regarding  coal  and  iron  of  Awiam,  f^m  Captain  Haicnat. 

SlKf  Jeyport,  the  1st  February ^  1838. 

With  reference  to  your  letter  of  the  isth  December  last,  enclosing  letters  regard. 
Ing  coal,  I  have  the  honor  to  state  that  since  my  arrival  here  I  have  disoovcicd 
several  beds  of  workable  ooal,  and  that  I  have  already  commeaeed  ctearing  a  large 
▼ein  about  9  miles  distant  from  this. 

As  I  wish  to  coUeet  the  coal  at  as  little  expense  as  possible,  I  have  conuneiieed 
working  the  ^cin  nearest  to  Jeypore,  and  before  I  came  to  this  determination  I 
employed  myself  on  exploring  the  neighbourhood,  and  have  been  Tery  sueceaaful  ia 
finding  coal  and  iron  in  great  plenty. 

The  coal  is  generally  in  veins  of  considerable  sixe  and  is  turned  ia  all  direetioas 
without  reference  to  any  particular  bearinss.  The  outcrop  of  the  different  strata  or 
vein  may,  I  believe,  be  seen  in  most  of  Uie  small  ravines  or  water-courses  which 
come  from  these  hills. 

The  cold  which  has  come  under  my  observation  appears  to  me  to  be  of  a  descrip« 
tion  between,  slate  ooal  No.  l,  and  canal  coal.  The  best  of  the  bed  being  as  yet 
unseen,  however  I  cannot  speak  correctly  of  its  qualities  for  manuiacturing  purposes. 

In  the  soil  of  the  hills  generally,  large  and  small  amorphous  masses  of  clay  iioa 
ore  are  found,  some  of  the  masses  of  a  siie  sufllclent  for  two  men  to  lift,  and  on  one 
of  the  hills,  the  soil  of  which  is  highly  red  colored,  mines  or  wells  are  still  -viaible 
of  a  considerable  depth  from  which  the  above  description  of  one  bed  been  extracted 
many  years  ago. 

Nodules  .of  iron  ore  are  also  abundant  in  tlie  strata  above  the  coal  barring  only 
a  stratum  of  blue  sand  of  S  feet  in  depth  separating  the  two. 

Varieties  of  this  ore  are  found  in  several  other  localities  in  the  hills  as  also  in  the 
bed  of  the  DeMng  and  on  both  banks,  for  some  distance  above  this  ;  some  of  the 
specimens  are  apparently  brown  and  red  hematite,  and  as  an  opportunity  offera,  I 
shall  have  much  pleasure  in  forwarding  specimens  of  the  whole. 

Petroleum  is  uso  plentiful,  and  it  here  presents  itself  rising  from  beds  of  eoal 
which  are  visible  ;  the  description  is  of  a  thicker  consistency  than  what  I  had  before 
seen  in  this  country  ;  the  color  is  also  dark  brown,  and  it  does  not  possess  ao  pun- 
gent an  odour. 

I  have  also  to  state  that  in  one  of  my  excursions  in  the  neighbourhood,  I  walked 
through  a  tea  tract  of  considerable  extent,  contiguous  to  what  I  believe  had  beea 
pointed  out  to  some  of  Mr.  Bancs's  people. 

What  I  have  seen  is  entirely  on  hilly  ground,  and  it  seems  to  me  to  present  aossa 
peculiarities  which  I  think  necessary  to  mention.  The  hill  is  about  80  or  too  liset 
nigh,  the  soil  is  of  a  deep- red  color,  and  a  portion  of  the  tract  is  the  locality  of  the 
iron  ore,  which  had  been  dug  for  in  former  years,  some  of  the  tea  trees  growing 
out  from  the  mines  or  wells. 

The  tea  trees  are  tall  and  slender  vrith  a  whitish  bark,  and  the  leaf  does  not  ap- 
pear to  me  to  be  so  coarse  or  of  so  dark  a  color  as  1  had  before  observed,  and  the 
seed  is  very  small :  the  soil  is  no  doubt  congenial  to  the  ^growth  of  the  plant  as 
seedlings  are  plentifully  scattered  about.    The  jangal  is  bambu*. 

This  tea  tract  in  its  general  appearance  comes  nearer  to  the  idea  I  had  formed  of 
the  locaUties  of  this  plant  in  China,  than  any  I  haye  hitherto  seen. 

I  have,  ^. 

(Signed)  S.  Hannat. 

Captain  Llotd,  presented  38  birds  and  1  squirrel  obtained  on  the  Afn- 
darban  ooasts. 

Specimens  of  Caoutchouc,  manufactured  by  Dr.  Soott,  ware  laid  oa  llii 
table. 

*  Generally  with  ezeeptioa  of  a  few  very  large  trees. 
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One  of  tbese  in  tlie  form  of  a  large  cylindrie  boot  waa  claimed  by  Dr.  Spbt,  as 
having  been  intended  for  transmlsston  by  him  to  the  English  manofaetnrers.  It 
waa  explained  that  the  cylinder  or  bottle  form  was  the  most  convenient  for  the 
makers  at  home,  who  place  the  cylinder  on  the  lathe  and  cut  off  by  machinery  a 
continnaT  thread  therefrom.  This  use  was  as  yet  unknown  to  Indian  caltivators 
wlio  imagined  the  Caontchonc  was  only  intended  for  solotioB. 

Captain  Llotd,  presented  through  Dr.  MoClelland^  a  specimen  of  the 
mud  brought  up  from  the  Swatehy  or  place  of  bo  aouiidiogs  at  the  top  of 
the  Bay  of  Bengal.    The  following  note  by  Dr.  McClblland  was  read. 

The  specimens  were  brought  np  from  SOO  fathoms  oa  the  north  side  of  the  Swatch 
at  a  short  distance  from  shoal  water  by  which  it  is  said  to  be  surrounded ;  but 
Capt.  Llotd  supposes  from  the  eddy  that  here  appears,  though  slightly,  to  run 
against  the  tide,  that  the  Swatch  is  open  to  seaward. 

These  are  the  deepest  soundings  that  have  been  made,  and  the  texture  of  the 
deposit  brought  up  bears  a  singular  resemblance  to  that  of  the  upper  beds  of  primi- 
tive  day-slate*,  though  It  possesses  all  the  characters  of  a  deposit  now  forming. 
Compared  with  specimens  broeght  np  from  less  depth,  those  from  the  Stoateh  are 
more  compact,  and  show  a  more  luminated  and  finer  texture. 

Their  color  is  also  more  uniform  and  unlike  deposits  that  take  place  at  ordinary 
depths  ;  it  is  a  greenish  grey,  similar  to  that  of  the  peculiar  slate  to  which  it  has 
been  compared. 

The  Switch  has  been  supposed  to  be  a  circular  basin,  bottomless,  though  sur* 
rounded  with  sands  and  shoal  waters.  Capt.  Llotd  however  suspects^  that  shoal 
w^ter  is  not  to  be  found  to  seaward,  and  he  was  disposed  to  countenance 'the  opinion 
that  this  trough  may  be  occasioned  by  the  back  currents  caused  in  the  Bay  by  the 
two  great  currents  from  the  Hoogly  and  Megna  between  which  it  is  situated ;  but 
the  number  of  other  outlets  from  the  Sundarhands  by  which  a  great  portion  of 
Gaagetic  waters  escape  opposite  to  the  Sioatehf  and  the  absence  of  any  general 
retrocession  of  currents  between  the  estuaries  of  the  two  great  rivers,  induced  him 
to  repose  little  confidence  in  the  opinion. 

It  may  however  be  remarked  in  favor  of  the  above  opinion,  that  Capt.  Lloyd's 
observations  were  made  during  the  dry  -season,  when  the  peculiar  influence  of  the 
rivers  on  the  Bay  may  be  supposed  to  be  least.  At  all  events  we  must  ascribe  the 
Swatch  to  a  comparaUve  interruption  of  deposits  at  the  spot,  and  if  the  force  of  the 
two  great  bodies  of  fresh  water  falling  into  the  Bay  from  two  parallel  directions  be 
sulBdent  during  the  rains  to  CRiise  an  opposite  current  of  sea  water  to  rush  back 
between  them,  a  trough  similar  to  the  Swatch  would  be  the  natural  oonsefjuence. 

We  might  even  conceive  the  volume  of  sea  water  which  would  be  thus  driven  back 
by  the  impetuosity  of  the  two  great  river  currents,  to  be  so  assisted  by  the  S.  W. 
monsoon  and  the  peculiar  conformation  of  the  Bay,  as  to  overcome  the  compara- 
tively weaker  carrenta  from  the  Sundarhands  opposite  to  the  Swateh,  directing  them 
on  either  side  to  the  currents  from  the  two  great  rivers. 

The  following  extract  of  a  letter  from  Dr.  Cantor,  dated  Cape,  17th 
January,  183S,  was  read. 

Ctg^t  nth  January,  1838. 

"  I  have  spoken  to  Sir  J.  Herscrbl,  a^out  our  museum,  and  I  hope  that  your  plan 
of  exchange  may  by  and  bye  be  realized  j  it  will  however  take  some  tim^,  because  the 
Cape  museum  is  very  poor  in  every  branch,  except  in  the  ornithological.  A  single, 
hatf'cUaned  skull  of  a  rhinoceros  was  the  only  osteological  preparation  I  observtd. 
As  for  a  skull  of  the  Hippopotamus,  Sir  John  told  me  that  he  has  constantly  been 
looking  out  for  one  but  witiiout  success  ;  in  the  Cape  district  they  are  nearly  ex- 
tinct and  although  they  svrarm  in  the  interior,  the  dutch  Boors  cannot  be  prevailed 
upon  to  preserve  any  other  part  of  the  skull  but  the  tushes.  I  am  about  making 
out  a  list  of  such  duplicates  which  I  know  you  are  anxious  to  get  rid  of,  and  Sir 
JoBK,  who  embarka-for  Bngland  two  months  hence,  is  going  to  give  the  list  to  Bf « 
Valxttb  the  curator. 

He  inquired  very  anxiously  about  the  fossils,  which  Mr.  Pope  (he  was  never  able 
to  find  him  out  to  deliver  your  message)  discovered  at  the  Cape  (query  where  ?)  of 
course  I  could  not  tell  more  than  1  had  heard  from  yourself,  and  the  short  note  in 
your  Journal.  The  following  anecdote  will  I  think  prove  of  interest  to  you.  In  the 
interior  is  found  a  great  number  of  isolated  blocks  of  iron,  which  Sir  J.  by  analysis 
found  to  contain  nickel,  and  they  are  meteoric,  of  course.  Some  time  ago  Captain 
Albzandvb  brought  samples  of  iron  from  an  ore  in  the  interior  which  Sir  John 
found  also  to  contidn  nickel,  and  to  be  identical  vrith  meteoric  iron.  So  addio  to 
all  theories  upon  the  formation  of  '  meteoric'  iron.  Tou  will  however  in  a  short 
Hme  see  more  about  it  from  Europe. 

*  It  struck  us  as  resembling  more  in  colour  and  texture  the  greenish  day  ejected 
from  the  mud  Toleanos  of  JtdiRfi  island,  see  Folbt's  Desc.  J.  A.  S.  IV.,  38. — En* 
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^' — Second  Report  on  the  Exammatian  and  Restoration  of  the  Mao* 

kenzie  Manuscripts,     By  the  Reve^'end  William  Tayloiu 

A  Palm-leaf  MS.  No,  165,  Countermark  64. 

A:_TAMIL. 

I. — Cholapurva  Paiayamy  or  ancient  Chola  record. 

This  is  a  large  Tamil  manuscript  containing  48  Palm-leaves  in  the 
introductory  portion  and  219  in  the  remainder.  It  is  perfect  as  regards 
the  numbering  of  the  leaves,  and  is  generally  in  a  good  state  of  preserva- 
tion :  a  few  of  the  leaves  are  a  little  damaged,  but  these,  having  been 
restored,  the  whole  will  last  in  good  preservation,  for  several  years. 

Brief  Abst7*act, 
Reference  to  inscriptions  at  Conjeveram,  and  to  Vikramaditya  the 
son  of  .Govinda,  slain  by  Si^LiVAHANA.  It  states  that  Si^LivAHANA 
was  bom  in  the  country  of  Ayodhya^  in  a  potter's  house,  under  the 
influence  of  Athi-seshan.  He  acquired  great  skill  and  prowess  ;  and 
conquering  Vikramaditya,  subdued  also  the  Ayodhya^  country.  An 
era  was  formed  termed  the  era  of  SAlivahana.  In  his  time  there 
was  great  disorder,  Hindu  fanes,  rites,  and  institutions,  all  were  neg- 
lected. S/LiViCHANA  was  a  Samana  (or  Jaina)  a  worshipper  of  Sar* 
v4svarer  of  a  venomous  spirit,  and  in  these  he  gloried.  He  destroyed 
the  fanes  and  secred  edifices  of  the  Hindus  of  five  classes,  without  favor 
or  distinction.  He  overthrew  all  privileges  which  Hindus  derived  from 
Vikramaditya.      He  persecuted  and  oppressed  all  who  would  not 

•  Whence  it  appears  either  that  the  author  made  a  mistake  or  else  that  there 
was  a  second  Ayodhya.    Vikrama'ditta  ruled  over  Guferai  and  Malwa,  and 
derived  tribute  extensively  from  other  countries.     Ayodhya  may  however,  be 
viewed  as  an  epithet,  *'  exempt  from  war.'* 
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enter  into  the  SamafM  religion,  of  which  he  was  a  devotee.     If  they 
entered  the  way  of  Sarv^svarer,  he  protected  them ;  but  punished  them 
if  they  refused.     Through  his  wickedness  there  wa9  no  rain,  a  gpreat 
famine,  much  distress,  and  one  house  distant  ten  miles  from  any  other 
house :  the  country  HtUe  better  than  a  waste  benighted  wilderness.   The 
ascetics  retiring  to  wildernesses,  in  secret  made  murmuring  complaints 
to  Siva,  and  Vishnu.     Siva  to  avenge  the  desolation,  solicited  firom 
the  At^'Pariibaram  (Supreme  Being)  a  fire  rain.  Athi-sesh  an  before- 
hand apprized  SiCtiViCHANA  of  its  approach  in  a  dream.     Salivahana 
announced  to  all  the  followers  of  Sarv^svarerf  the  coming  fire  rain,  and 
recommended  them  to  build  stone  houses,  or  to  remain  (on  the  day 
fixed)  in  rivers,  by  both  of  which  means  they  would  be  preserved  unin- 
jured by  the  fire  rain.     They  followed  his  advice,  some  quariying  stones 
and  building  houses,  others  watching  on  the  banks  of  the  largest  rivers ; 
and  they  were  all  on  the  alert   Siva  opening  his  frontlet  eye,  sent  a  rain 
of  fire.     Sal  I VAH  ana's  people  took  refuge  in  their  stone  houses,  and 
he  himself  with  his  army  on  the  banks  of  the  Caveri  (here  used  to  de- 
signate a  river  in  general),  avoided  it  by  plunging  in  the  water.     Siva 
seeing  this,  by  recourse  had  to  the  Supreme  Being,  and  by  meditating  ou 
the  five  lettered  mantray  sent  down  a  shower  of  mud.     Those  in  stone 
houses  were  thereby  blocked  up  and  suffocated ;  those  in  rivers  came 
out  and  escaped,  and  thus  Salivahana  (here  also  termed  Bhoja),  with 
his  army  escaped.    Siva  now  took  counsel  within  himself.     The  first 
reflection  produced  Vira  Cholan^  (the  thought  of  him  was  bom  in  his 
mind :)  the  second  reflection  produced  Uh  Cheran  of  the  Ldda  coun- 
try, and  Nanda  Gopala  Yediar  (or  herdsmen  class  or  tribe) :  the  third 
reflection  produced  Vajranga  Pandiyan  of  the  fisherman's  class.  Siva 
then,  with  a  regard  to  Vishnu,  meditated  the  eight-lettered  fncntrag 
and  through  it  designated  these  three  to  their  respective  offices,  it  being 
the  special  lot  of  the  Cholan  to  kill  SXlivahana.     The  three  king^ 
came  together  to  take  counsel  so  that  the  three  crowns  became  as  one 
crown,  and  they  bathed  together  in  the  river  at  Tirumukudal*.     After 
making  a  vow  to  destroy  Salivahana,  and  taking  means  to  assemble 
money  and  troops,  they  made  a  pilgrimage  to  Kas(.     At  that  time  Kasi 
was  neglected,  and  it  was  merely  a  wilderness  of  banyan  trees.     Th^ 
are  represented  as  discovering  an  inscription  deep  hidden  in  the  earth, 
stating  this  to  be  Kdsi^  &c.     (Hence  it  is  not  JSenares^  but  some  ficti* 

*  This  is  a  place  where  three  rivers  became  one,  said  to  be  not  far  from  Con- 
jevtram.     Hence  the  name,  implying,  "  the  sacred  triple  union.'*  Another  sack 
place  is  celehrated  in  a  book  called  Mukudal  pallu  and  it  said  to  be.  near  AUgmr 
ku9ii,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Mttdura, 
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tious  Kdti,  that  is  dwignated.)     They  subsequ^tlj  came  to  CancAt- 
nagara  (Conjweram.)     The  8ame  process  as  before  is  represented  to 
have  been  repeated.     Here  also  an  inscription  was  found.     (It  is  to  be 
noted  that  the  original  name  is  Cachi  ;  Canehi  being  a  modem  addic- 
tion.)    They  were  referred  for  further  information  to  C  achi  Viba  Ci- 
MACHi  RAYEN»  of  the  weavor  tribe.     They  cleared  the  forest ;  but  were 
opposed  by  a  local  Duroa  who  threatened  to  sacrifice  them  for  trespass- 
ing on  her  domains.     There  follow  various  details  needless  to  steto 
minutely.  Saliyahama  is  again  designated  simply  by  the  name  Bhoja. 
The  aforesaid  Cachi  Viba  CiMACHi  appears  as  a  negociator  with  the 
local  DuRGA,  and  promises  her  one  thousand  and  eight  human  sacri- 
fices, from  among  the  people  of  his  tribe,  and  the  title  of  "  War  god- 
dess ;"  so  that  when  the  tribe  should  rule,  and  fight  with  other  kings, 
her  appetite  for  human  blood  should  be  abundantly  satiated :  with  these 
terms  the  Duroa  was  satisfied  and  gave  consent  to  the  building  of  a 
town,  and  establishing  a  monarchy.     (If  this  be  ornament  it  is  still 
startling  in  its  indications  as  to  by-gone  days.)     She  then  took  him 
to  the  tank  of  her  local  residence,  and  explained  to  him  that  after  Vi- 
kramaditya's  defeat  by  Salivahana,  all  the  former  inhabitants  oi  the 
place  had  collected  their  jewels  and  other  valuables,  which  were  put 
into  a  copper  chest,  and  that  this  chest  was  buried,  deep  under  the  bed 
of  a  tank  (reservoir),  in  a  cave  closed  by  a  door,  which  was  locked,  and 
over  it  the  stone  bed  of  the  tank  was  relaid.     She  pointed  out  to  him 
the  spot,  and  put  him  in  possession  of  the  chest    She  also  directed  him 
to  another  spot  where  ancient  records  of  the  place,  when  the  country 
was  ruled  by  Dbvendra  were  deposited,  and  shewing  him  where  it 
was  she  disappeared.      Cachi  Viban  returned  to  a  locality  where 
the  three  kings  were  waiting  for  him.      There  follows  some  more 
fable,  and  then  an  order  from  Siva  in  the  form  of  a  guruy  to  open  the 
chest.      A  detail  of  its  contents — a  smaller  chest,  a  weapon,  a  sacred 
utensil  or  weapon,  another  weapon,  a  brass  vessel,  a  key  of  the  inferior 
regions,  five  other  keys,  an  iron  crow-bar,  a  hammer,  ten  thousand  pieces 
of  gold  coined  in  the  age  of  the  great  king  Santanu.     The  smaller 
chest  being  opened  contained  images  of  Ganesa,  Kdrtikeyoy  ValUyam^ 
ma.,  (the  female  image  at  ChiHambramJ  a  tnnetra  fruit  (the  sacred  ashes 
of  the  Saivas)f  a  sacred  bead  containing  the  image  of  one  god  (usually 
it  is  held  to  contain  three,  four,  or  five;  the  kind  mentioned  is  very 
rare).     A  chank  with  its  windings  to  the  right  (extremely  rare  and 
precious),  a  cane  without  joints  or  knots,  a  row  of  beads  for  prayer,  a 
seal  ring  of  six  classes  of  Hindus — ^these  and  the  like  were  in  the  inner 
box.     These  were  given  to  the  Saiva  gw^  to  be  purified,  and  thea 
3  A  2 
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were  committed  to  the  care  of  Vika  CAMicHi  for  the  purposes  of  wor- 
ship.    He  fetched  a  pot  of  water  from  the  CttmbKd  river,  and  patting 
it  before  the  chest,  placed  one  of  the  weapons  upr^ht  in  the  ground, 
and  paying  homage  transferred^the  divinity  resident  within  the  chest, 
into  the  pot  of  water,  which  was  daily  worshipped  by  himself  and  his 
wife.     This  was  all  done  by  instructions  firom  the  god  in  the  shape  of 
a  Sakfa  guru.     He  delivered  the  same  over  to  his  son  to  be  so  handed 
down  from  generation  to  generation.     The  said  guru  further  told  them 
to  make  us^  of  the  key  of  the  inferior  reg^ions  in  the  place  before  indi- 
cated by  the  local  Durga,  where  a  copperplate  inscription  would  be 
.found.     The  Saiva  guru  then  disappeared  resuming  his  divine  fonn 
of  Yegambarisvarer,     The  three  kings  were  again  resorted  to,  when 
the  original  inscription  first  mentioned  was  once  more  read  by  them  all, 
and  again  hidden.     After  some  other  matters  the  opening  of  the  other 
cave  is  mentioned  to  which  the  instruments  before  found  in  the  first 
box  were  necessary.       This  was  a  cave  which  was  entered  by  the  light 
of  large  torches,  and  thence  another  box  was  taken.      The  inscription 
on  copper-plates  and  its  contents  are  stated  to  have  referred  to  the  four 
ages,  with  the  record  of  some  leading  names,  and  coming  down  to  the 
mention  of  Vikramaoitta's  defeat  by  Salivahana  ;  at  which  era  it 
would  appear  to  have  been  engraved ;  and  its  contents  are  said  to  have 
contained  extensive  details,  (certainly  ill  suiting  a  copper-plate  record, 
but  there  is  much  of  exaggeration  apparent :)  the  simple  object  of  the 
inscription  would  seem  to  hare  been  to  commemorate  the  previous  preva- 
lence of  the  Hindu  fiuth,  that  the  memory  might  not  be  lost,  during  the 
greatly  altered  state  of  things  under  Salivahana.     The  three  kings 
rendered  great  honor  to  Vira  Camachi  and  to  his  son.      There  is  a 
brief  repetition  of  matters  connected  with  the  four  ages  ;  for  the  pur- 
pose of  shewing  apparently,  that  all  the  great  events  recorded  were 
preceded  by  the  exhibition  of  human  sacrifices ;  and  it  was  again  agreed 
upon  by  the  three  kings  that  before  setting  out  to  conquer  Salivahana 
a  similar  sacrifice  must  be  offered  at  a  place  termed  Cuduiiuru     The 
contents  of  the  inscription,  as  regards  the  list  of  kings  in  foregoing  ages 
was  copied  out  on  palm-leaves,  and  then  the  copper-plates  were  returned 
to  the  place  whence  they  had  been  taken.     The  three  kings  again  went 
to  Kdsi.     Thence  they   derived  three  crores  of  money,  said  to  be  dug 
up  from  beneath  the  shrine  of  a  goddess  ;  a  variety  of  fabulous  accom- 
paniments. Nine  persons  in  all  are  represented  as  having  visited  Kd^ 
and  as  subsequently  returning  to  Conjeveram.   The  affiur  of  destroying 
Salivahana  was  now  entered  on,  and  the  three  kings  leaving  Conje-^ 
veram  proceeded  to  CudaUuriyur.     Beipg  there  ViaA  Cholan  wrote 
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letters  missive  addressed  to  the  votaries  of  Siva  and  Vishnu,  whether 
in  caltivated  lands  or  wastes ;  always  excepting  the  Samana  followers 
of  Sahvbsvahbr,  the  purport  being*  a  call  to  assemble  at  Cudattur^urf 
in  order  to  proceed  against  SALiviCHANA.  A  great  concourse  assembled* 
Salivahana  heard  of  these  preparations,  (Here  the  manuscript  takes  a 
retrospect  in  a  few  lines,  and  the  passage  is  important)  In  former  days 
VicKAMAoiTTA  ruled  in  the  country  of  Ayodhya^  and  built  a  large  town 
with  battlements  and  other  fortifications.  When  SiCLivAHANA  Bhoja, 
conquered  Vikramaditya  as  he  was  not  fit  to  rule  in  that  town,  he 
constructed  another  town*  in  the  same  country,  called  Bhoja  raya  puram 
where  the  descendants  of  this  Salivahana  Bhoja  ruled  during  1442 
years*.  In  their  time  the  three  king^  aforementioned  made  their  pre- 
parations which  (the  descendant  of)  Salivahana  learning,  consulted 
about  some  place  of  refuge  and  hearing  of  Trichifiopofyf  inquired  con- 
cerning its  origin  and  antiquity.  This  statement  introduces  the  ordi- 
nary l^end  about  that  place  founded  on  circmnstanees  connected  with 
the  poem  of  the  Rdmdyana*  Assembling  all  his  forces  Sa'liva'hana 
set  out  with  them  from  Bhofa  rayapur^  and  overran  the  whole  of  the 
Peninsula,  until  he  came  to  Trichinopofy^  of  which  he  took  possession. 
Ascending  the  rock,  and  perceiving  the  strength  of  the  place,  he  eonsi« 
dered  that  no  one  could  dispossess  him  of  it,  if  he  made  it  his  citadel, 
which  greatly  added  to  his  confidence.  Residing  in  a  palace  at  the  foot, 
he  thence  administered  the  affiiirs  of  the  kingdom.  Meantime  the  three 
kings  continued  their  preparations  at  Cudatturiyur,  Cachi  Viban 
advised  to  send  an  envoy  to  hear  what  Salivahana  would  say,  and 
then  to  levy  war  against  him.  The  Cholan  accordingly  sent  Cachi 
Viban  himself,  accompanied  by  some  troops:  at  an  interview   with 

*  Thas  in  the  tense  of  this  author,  Sa'liva'hana  stands  both  for  an  indi?i- 
dual  and  for  a  dynasty,  of  which  he  was  the  head ;  according  to  a  custom  of 
their  oriental,  and  even  scriptura],  writers,  aa  has  been  fully  ahewn  by  Bishop 
Nbwton  in  his  Dissertationt  on  the  Prophecies.  The  tales  about  VisaAHA'Di- 
TTA  make  Bboja  r4f*  his  successor  after  some  interval,  in  a  different  town, 
and  on  another  throne.  If  the  Camataca  r^jaial,  can  be  safely  followed  the 
town  and  fortress  of  Sa^liva'hana  was  at  the  modern  Dowlutabadf  a  truly  sin- 
gular place,  according  to  the  description  given  of  it  by  Captain  Sibly,  while 
the  neighbouring  seulptures  at  BUor9  (prevailingly  Jaina  in  fashion)  sanction  the 
idea  of  a  great  power  in  the  neighbourhood.  At  that  place  Deva  girt  (or  DowluU 
abmf)  a  long  list  of  kings  did  reign  down  to  Rama  d€va  (or  Ram  deo),  conquer- 
ed by  the  Muhammadani,  when  the  place  was  plundered,  and  the  kingdom  sub- 
jugated. Hence  l  think  we  have  some  important  indications  to  be  followed  out 
in  fuller  conclusion. 

[The  quasi  interregnum  ot  1442  years  is  evidently  introduced  to  reconcile  tht 
modem  with  the  ancient  epoch  of  the  Kali  yuga.    See  next  page.— Ed.] 
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SaltvXhana,  in  Trichmopofyf  he  recited  the  preparalioiis  made  with 
the  express  intention  of  destroying  the  power  of  that  ruler,  donanding 
in  consequence  that  he  should  give  up  IViehinopofyf  renounce  the 
Samana  way,  hathe  his  head  in  the  Caveri  (become  a  Hindu),  ratire  to 
his  own  proper  town  of  Bhofa  rayofmr^  and  there  maintain  only  half 
his  present  army.  S^livahana,  much  inoenied,  widi  abusive  epithets, 
rejected  the  demand;  but  added  a  challenge  if  they  thought  themselves 
strong.  Cachi  Viram  returned  to  Ctufa^/wrtytir,  and  his  opinion 
being  asked  he  advised  a  second  embassy  before  making  war ;  Cacbi 
ViRAN  was  again  sent.  An  appointed  time  and  place  of  combat  were 
now  fixed,  Sa'livahana  engaging  to  come  with  his  force  to  the  placew 
This  place  was  Tiruvani  kavaly  whither  the  three  kings,  Cachi  Viran, 
his  son,  and  an  army  repaired  as  appointed.  There  Vira  Crolan 
was  crowned  and  invested  with  royal  insignia  by  Cachi  Viran  ;  thence 
they  proceeded  to  besiege  Trieldnopoly.  Cachi  Viran,  hy  means  of 
the  copper  inscription  at  Canjeveram  before  mentioned  knew  that  by 
the  craft  of  Visbushana  (younger  brother  of  Ravana)  there  was  a 
subterraneous  entry  into  the  fort  of  IVichinopaltf,  This  was  passed 
by  a  few  people  with  torches,  who  thence  proceeded  to  open  the  C7Atn- 
tamani  gate,  by  which  the  troops  entered  in  multitudes  and  destroyed 
Sa'livahana  together  with  his  Samana  troops,  with  great  eflfusion  of 
blood.  A  pariar  named  VELLi^N  escaped  on  8aliv^hana*s  horse,  and 
with  him  a  hundred  others  with  their  femilies,  escaped,  and  went  to  the 
sea  shore,  whence  he  proceeded  to  some  island,  so  as  to  leave  behind 
the  proverbial  saying  *'  Va  llan  went  to  the  river  :*'  the  destruction  of 
Salivahana  is  dated  in  C.  Y.  1443  (in  writing  at  full)*.  The  three 
kings  celebrated  their  conquest.  Vira  Cholan  had  to  get  rid  of  the 
crime  of  killing  Salivahana  styled  Sarpa-ddiha- Brehnv-hatti  (that  is, 
a  degree  of  sacredness  adhering  to  Salivahana  as  bom  under  the  in- 
fluence of  Athi-seshan,  assimilating  the  crime  to  the  evil  of  frro^masi* 
slaughter,  though  not  the  same).  In  consequence  of  this  crime  he  be- 
came infatuated,  and  fell  sword  in  hand  on  his  own  troops,  who  on  all 

*  The  authority  for  this  date  desenret  examination,  at  if  well  foanded  it  re- 
conciles all  the  difficulties  of  the  Kali  yuga  epoch,  which  it  places  in  1443-78=: 
1365  before  Christ.  Now  by  calculation  of  the  place  of  the  equinoctial  colurct, 
Davis  fixes  Para'bara  the  contemporary  of  Yudhisthir a  at  the  commenoement 
of  the  Kali  yuga,  in  1391  B.  C.  And  calculating  backwards  the  Pauranic  reigns 
from  Chandragupta  to  Yudhistbika,  Wilvoed  places  the  latter  in  1360, — 
Wilson  in  1430  B.  C.  The  confirmation  of  SA^LiVA^HANA'sbeingafronMniaor 
bttddbist  is  important :  his  name  seems  derived  from  some  allusion  to  the  sacred 
sdl  trees  under  which  Sa'kta  died  :— is  it  possible  that  the  surname  of  6A^ 
wrongfully  applied  to  him,  may  be  a  oormption  of  Bamddka,  the  buddhist  ?— So. 
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sides  ran  away  to  avoid  him,  besides  which  he  sloughed  his  skin,  in  the 
same  way  as  a  serpent  changes  his  skin  annually.  His  companions 
seeing  these  things  consulted  together,  and  in  consequence  Cachi  Vzran 
gave  instructions  to  his  wife  CAMicni  to  assume  the  guise  and  appear- 
ance of  a  Cftrava  woman,  of  the  description  practising  palmistry.  She 
accordingly  came  into  the  town  in  that  guise,  when  the  three  confe- 
derates had  her  called,  and  first  submitting  their  own  palms,  brought 
ViKA  Cholan  to  submit  to  the  like  process.  The  fortune-teller  said 
that  he  had  killed  SiLivAHAMA,  of  such  and  such  a  race,  and  must  ex- 
piate the  crime  by  building  a  gpreat  number  of  fanes  to  Siva,  to  Vishnu 
to  Sdbhahmanta,  dwellings  for  ascetics,  and  dwellings  for  Brahmans; 
and  to  enforce  the  duty  a  long  narration  is  given  of  distinguished  per- 
sonages in  former  ages,  who  had  expiated  like  crimes,  by  building  an 
immense  number  of  such  structures.  At  the  mere  hearing  of  the  duty, 
Vtba  Cholan  found  his  malady  alleviated,  and  the  doing  accordingly 
was  determined  upon.  The  Cwratti  (or  fortune-teller)  went  away  and 
resumed  his  proper  form  as  CAMicni.  The  kings  inspected  the  forti- 
fication of  Trichinopofy  which  they  found  only  fit  for  a  rakshasa  ;  but 
extended  it  so  as  to  be  fit  for  a  regular  Hindu  sovereign.  They  then  re- 
turned to  Conjeveram  where  by  their  desire  Cachi  Viban,  read  to 
them  the  writings  on  palm-leaves,  his  copy  of  the  before  mentioned 
copper-plate  inscriptions;  and,  according  to  the  appointment  therein 
stated  by  Rama,  the  division  of  castes  and  tribes  was  restored.  A  great 
number  of  sacred  edifices  of  the  five  kinds  were  built.  The  three  kings 
then  separated  to  their  respective  dominions.  From  Ularacheran  there 
were  26  kings  down  to  Chengara  natha  cheran.  From  Vajranga  there 
were  26  Pnndiyans  down  to  Choka  natha.  From  Vira  Cholan  down 
to  Uttama  Cholan  there  were  25  Cholant*  The  son  of  Uttama  Cho- 
lan was  Uritur  Cholan,  with  the  account  of  whom  a  new  section  is 
made  to  begin. 

The  ancient  record  of  the  time  of  Caki  Cala  Cholan. 
After  the  death  of  Uttaha  Cholan  the  crown  devolved  on  Uritur 
Cholan  in  the  year  of  the  Cali  Yvga  8535'*'.  This  was  corresponding 
with  the  death  of  Choka  Nathb  Pandiyan  of  the  southern  Madura, 
The  son  of  this  last,  Minatchi  Savdntira  Pandiyan,  was  crowned  C. 
Y.  8587.  In  the  Conga  Dharapuram  the  death  of  Chankaba  Natha 
Chbban  was  contemporaneous.  His  son  named  Chbrumal  Pbruhal 
was  crowned  C.  Y.  8588.      In  the  town  of  Canchi  (Conjeveram)  Sac- 

*  This  date  is  irreconcilable  with  the  epoch  above  assumed — the  ionovatioa 
»-Tiz.,  the  astronomical  fixation  of  the  Kali  yuga,  as  the  zero  of  the  planetary 
reTolutions,  must  therefore  have  taken  place  before  it  was  written. — Ed. 
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fiHAMAiTAMuTHALiARof  the  nice  of  Cachi  Mutthd  Visa  Camacbi 
KAY  BR  being  dead,  his  son  named  Cachi  Vira  Vbncata  Chrlla  Mo- 
THALi  was  crowned  in  C.  Y.  3539.  Some  details  follow  connected  with 
the  right  hand  class  of  people,  to  which  Vrncata  CflBi.i.A  belonged. 
Reverting  to  Ubitur  Cbolan,  he  is  stated  to  have  been  asbad«8 
Salivabana,  which  conduct  so  displeased  Sata  Siva,  that  he  gave 
permission  to  Cari  Mari  (the  Dorga)  at  Conjeveram  to  send  a  shower 
of  mud  against  Uritur.  But  Sbvrndhi-isvarrr  admonishing  Ubitor 
Cholan  in  a  dream,  the  latter  fearing  for  his  life  prepared  to  take  refuge 
in  the  Conga  nady  and  there  to  keep  himself  concealed.  His  wife  Sing- 
HAMMAL  was  in  a  state  of  three  months*  pregnancy.  The  aforesaid 
Cari  Mari  opening  the  eye  on  her  forehead,  sent  down  a  shower  of 
mud.  It  arrested  Uritur  CeoiiAN,  halfway  in  his  flight,  and  killed 
him.  From  the  circumstance  of  Cari  Mari  opening  her  firontlet  eye 
she  was  called  Cunnanur  Mari.  Sinohammal  with  a  single  attendant 
arrived  in  the  Conga  country,  and  both  performed  manual  labor  in  a 
Brahman's  house.  A  son  was  bom  to  her,  he  was  well  instructed  and 
at  16  years  of  age  an  assembly  of  people  occurred  at  Tiruvatur  to  con« 
sider  the  best  means  of  remedying  the  evils  which  had  arisen  from  the 
want  of  a  king.  The  principal  men  from  Conjeveram  including  the 
before  mentioned  Vrncata  Cbella  were  present,  and  a  white  elephant 
was  brought  from  Kdsi»  The  usual  arrangements  being  made  the  ele- 
phant was  let  loose ;  and  proceeded  of  its  own  acord  to  the  Conga  coun- 
try, where  it  selected  the  above  youth  who  was  playing  along  with  se- 
veral Brahman  boys.  He  was  crowned  and  received  the  name  of  Ca&i 
Cala  Cholam.  The  Pa^diyan  and  Cheran  are  represented  as  sum- 
moned to  be  present.  The  date  was  C.  Y.  3567,  (A.  D.  465.)  After 
all  things  had  reverted  to  their  Qpurse,  the  tale  is  introduced  of  the  son 
of  Cari  Cala  Cbolan  runing  over  a  calf  in  the  streets  Tintvdrur, 
Cari  Cala  Cholan  became  troubled  with  the  BrahmeikaUij  and  to  re- 
move it,  the  same  device  as  before  was  resorted  to.  Yegambara  isvarer 
of  Conjeveram  temple  instructed  his  wife  Cama'cbi  to  assume  the  guise 
of  a  fortune-teller.  The  remedy  was  to  build  360  Saiva  fanes,  and  32 
water  aqueducts  for  irrigation.  Details  at  gpreat  length  then  follow  of 
the  founding  and  endowment  of  various  Saiva  fanes ;  too  minute  for 
being  abstracted.  Such  details  may  have  their  use.  (Here  the  manu- 
script being  very  much  injured  in  different  places,  so  much  as  needful 
was  restored,  on  other  palm-leaves.)  The  great  prevalence  of  the  wor- 
ship of  DuRGA  throughout  the  Chola  country  is  indicated*  Most  of  the 
village  fanes  are  erected  to  some  name  or  form  of  Duroa.  Besides  the 
intimation  g^ven  in  the  early  part  of  the  work  of  human  sacrifices  hav- 
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jog  been  offered,  on  a  grand  scale,  it  farther  appears  that  Sam  ay  a. 
MoTHALi  a  manager  or  agent  for  Cari  Gala  Chola  offered  one  of  his 
sons  in  sacrifice  at  TWnomfl/t,  and  at  the  demand  of  the  Durga  at  Ma^ 
iiMrai  f  Madura  J  he  offered  another  son  as  a  sacrifice.  He  then  insisted 
that  for  future  years  human  sacrifices  should  not  be  ofi^red ;  but  that  the 
goddess  must  be  contented  with  other  offerings,  a  multitude  of  goats 
being  included.     It  is  stated  that  27  generations,  and  36  reigns  occu- 
pied 2460  years.     (In  tliis  statement  and  in  the  following  ones  there  is 
a  recurrence  of  artificial  structure. )     The  number  of  fanes  constructed 
by  the  three  kings,  Ckokty  Fandufa  and  Conga^  is  greatly  exagg^erated. 
Among  other  things  it  is  stated  that  beneath  the  shrine  of  Minacshi  at 
Madura^  there  is  a  subterraneous  way  to  the  Vaigai  river.     A  great 
many  things  are  mentioned  i^parently  with  the  object  of  magnifying 
the  importance  of  Samaita  Mcthaliar,  and  the  weaver  caste  at  €071- 
^everam.     After  which  Chbruman  Pbromal  being  at  Conjeveratn  with 
his  colleagues,  the  two  other  kings,  he  is  brought  forward  as  looking 
into  futurity,  and  declaring  matters  in  the  form  of  a  prophecy.    To  wit^ 
the  whole  country  will  become  Mohammadan,  the  gods  of  the  chief 
places  will  retire  into  concealment.     The  Muhammadans  will  exercise 
great  severities.     The  Samana  religion  will  increase,  low  tribes  will 
prevail  throughout  the  country.     There  will  be  want  of  rain  ;  famine, 
deaths  of  people  in  consequence.    Every  thing  will  be  as  in  the  days  of 
Salivahana.      The  Muhammadans  will  nde  during  360  years.     They 
aie  termed  rdkthatoi  concerning  whom  the  sacred  ascetics  will  complain 
to  Siva.   Siva  in  consultation  with  Vishnu,  will  resuscitate  Vikram adi* 
TTA  with  his  minister  Batti*,  and  destroy  by  him,  the  Muhammadans. 
Siva  will  cwrder  Vikramaditta»  bom  as  Viba  Vabanta  Ratbr,  to 
reign  with  his  posterity,  during  a  period  of  seven  generations  and  540 
years.     After  that,  while  performing  worship  with  eyes  closed,  the 
Mogul  Padshah  will  come  and  destroy  him.     The  Rasgiri  Mogul  and 
his  posterity  will  reign  5  generations  or  860  years.     Vikramaoitya, 
will  again  be  bom  as  Ran  a  Kan  01  Vira  Vasanta  Ratbr  and  rule  with 
his  posterity  7  generations   and  540  years.     Another  Padshah  termed 
Cola  Gala  will  then  come  and  destroy  him,  and  rule  for  5  generations, 
and  360  years.     Vikram  aditta  will  then  again  be  bom  at  Ray  a  Vilur^ 
and  destroy  the  Cola  Cala  Padshah,  and  rale  with  his  posterity  27 
^nerations  and  2160  years.     After  that  he  will  be  taken  up  alive  to 

*  The  common  Dame  of  the  minister  on  the  grants  and  pillarg  of  the  Sardsh- 
tra  and  Oujein  princes  is  Bhaiti^  and  Vikramdditya  is  a  title  on  many  of  their 
coins.     We  may  therefore  soon  hope  to  find  who  this  hrihman  prince  over- 
thrown by  a  Buddhist  rival  really  was.  — £j>. 
3  B 
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KttiUsa.  Some  other  nmilar  matters  bemg  staled  it  is  added  that  tlM 
Chola  aod  the  Pandiya  dynasties  will  become  extiiict,  and  CHaauM^M 
FaauMAL's  iftce  alone  remain,  ruling  in  the  Cdnga  country,  SoMTAaaa 
MuaTi  carries  CHBauMAN  PaauM al  into  the  presence  of  SADAaiVA* 
and  there  he  remains  in  a  state  of  beatification. 

There  are  a  few  more  palm  leaves  containing  poetical  stansas  on  the 
boundaries  of  the  six  Tamil  countries  of  no  consequence,  similar  ones 
having  been  translated  and  printed.  They  are  allowed  to  remain  attach- 
ed  to  the  book. 

Remarks,  It  appears  to  me  that  this  rather  eztensiTe  jneoe  of  eom* 
position  is,  in  its  introductory  portion  a  species  of  historical  ronanoe^ 
but,  like  many  other  such  romances,  containiBg  some  fragments  of  real 
history.  The  first  date  that  Is  met  with,  fixing  the  destraction  of  Salh 
▼isANA  at  Cal.  Y.  1443,  (or  B.  C.  1659,)  is  cakulaled  to  reflect  dis- 
grace and  discredit*  not  only  on  the  chronology,  but  also  on  the  entiie 
composition*.  There  seems  however  to  be  something  more  credible 
when  the  installation  (^  Cali  Caba  Cholan  is  dated  C.  Y.  3567, 
(A.  D.  465.)  Just  before  there  is  an  artificial  structure  visible  in  the 
S6  Cherans  and  26  Pandiyans  and  25  Cholana  ;  and  ascending  upwards 
with  these  25  generations  from,  say  about  C.  Y.  3550  to  C.  Y.  1443^ 
the  result  would  be  80  years  to  a  generation,  fo  beyond  probalnli^ ; 
and  yet  apparontly  to  make  room  for  so  nouiny  generations  the  author 
threw  the  earlier  date  so  fkr  back ;  forgetting  that  the  era  of  Sa'lita- 
BAMA  by  common  consent,  did  not  commence  until  about  77  A«  D. 
Besides  in  the  artificial,  and  untrue,  representation  of  the  three  kings 
beiog  so  much  and  so  long  together,  and  uniformly  of  the  same  mind, 
there  is  a  violation  of  what  we  know  to  be  history,  so  fiir  as  they  aie 
concerned.  The  utmost  that  can  be  admitted  is,  that  the  author  put 
together,  in  the  best  manner  he  could,  the  disjointed  fragments^of  tradi- 
tions which  he  had  heard ;  many  of  which  may  have  been  true,  though  not 
true  as  he  has  collocated  them,  hence  to  judge  of  the  value  of  any  sudi 
traditions  it  seems  expedient  to  discover  at  what  time  the  author  wrote. 
There  is  no  trace  as  far  as  I  can  perceive,  of  his  name*,  but  he  has  given 
an  indication  as  to  time.  The  book  made  use  of,  it  may  be  observed 
m  passing,  is  from  internal  evidence,  a  copy  from  some  other  one.  It 
is  not  easy  to  judge  of  the  antiquity  ^  palm-leaf  copies  of  works,  so 
much  depending  on  the  care  employed  in  the  preservation.  This  parti- 
cular copy  may  be  50  or  posubly  100  years  old.  But  however  that 
may  be  the  date  of  the  original  cannot  I  think  be  much  less  than  300 
years  since.     I  derive  the  inference  from  the  latter  part,  wherein  Vma 

*  See  the  preceding  iiotet«^ED. 
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Vasanta  Ratbb  is  mentioned  u  a  iiew  incarnation  of  Vf kbamaditya* 
Up  to  that  period  the  alleged  prophecy  is  history,  in  the  main  feature 
of  Muhammadan  mle  and  violence.  And  to  the  hest  of  my  judgment, 
arising  from  the  study  of  similar  documents,  I  conceive  the  author  to 
have  lived  and  written  sometime  in  the  1 5th  century,  prohahiy  towards 
its  close.  Thenceforward  he  manifests  ignorance :  availing  himself  of 
some  Panranic  annunciations  as  to  the  three  Vikramas  ;  hut  yielding 
nothing  like  matters  of  fexX.  I  am  of  opinion,  hy  consequence,  that  the 
author  was  patromsed  hy  Viba  Vasanta  Ratbr  and  wrote  under  his 
anspices.  Of.  this  Vira  Vasanta  Rater  we  find  traces  in  the  Inen- 
tion  made  of  him  in  the  smaller  local  papers  of  this  collection,  as  may 
have  been  observed  in  those  already  abstracted ;  but  from  the  Camata 
rafakal  we  learn  more  distinctly  that  he  was  a  viceroy  of  Narsimoa 
Ratrr  fiither  of  Krishna  Ratkr.  The  former  who  subverted  the  more 
ancient  Vijayanagara  dynasty,  made  a  successful  inroad  into  the  Comje* 
ventm  and  Ginjee  country,  I  believe  before  his  conquest  of  Vijoyana* 
garam,  but  whether  before  or  after  he  placed  Vira  Vasanta  Rater 
as  his  viceroy  over  the  country  that  had  become  subject  to  the  kings  of 
Gifi^e,  The  era  of  Narcinoa  Rater  is  within  the'  15th  century. 
Now  if  we  consider  the  author  to  have  written  in  that  century,  it  wiH 
be  apparent  that  he  might  have  some  advantage  over  later  writers  in 
the  matter  of  early  tradition,  and  there  may  consequently  be  some  cir<« 
cumstances  in  his  aeoaunt  worthy  of  attention. 

The  writer's  chief  object  seems  to  have  been  te  frame  an  account  of 
the  foundation  of  the  various  shrines  scattered  over  the  extent  of  the 
CSamatic  proper.  The  statements  given  concerning  them  form  the- 
larger  portion  of  the  manuscript ;  but  these  of  course  I  have*  passed 
by,  as  they  could  only  be  developed  by  translation.  In  the  event  of 
any  cause  occurring  to  require  an  exact  account  of  different  shrines  or- 
fanes  I  presume  this  manuscript  might  acquire  a  measure  of  consequence^ 
not  now  belonging  to  it  As  it  is,  there  are  a  few  lustorical  indications^ 
that  ought  not  to  be  despised,  because  the  whole  will  net  bear  the  sevarer 
testa  of  western  hbtorical  writing.  These  indications  are :  that  6iLX- 
v^ANA  was  a  Sammna  or  Savama!*^  (for  the  writer  or  his  cq)yist  writes 
the  word  in  both  methods)  that  he  persecuted  the  BrMmanical  reli-> 
l^on,  and  patronised  another  which  for  the  present  I  suppose  to  be  the 
Jama  system;  that  an  insurrection  took  place  leading  to  the  destrue- 

•  These  two  words  are  apparently  the  P<i/i  or  Prakrit  forma  of  the  common 
Sanskrit  terma  for  the  followera  of  Buddha ;  viz.  Sramanaf  a  devotee,  austere 
ascetic,  used  by  themselves ;  and  SrenwMf  a  heretic,  used  by  their  oppontnts 
the  brihmans.— Ed, 
8  B  2 
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tion  of  many  of  his  people,  but  thit  he  hnoflelf  and  his  anny  escaped ; 
that  he  over-nui  the  country  to  the  south,  as  fiur  as  T^'iekau^polfi 
which  he  probably  first  fortified ;  that  he  had  a  tine  of  princes  of  his 
own  posterity  succeeding  him ;  that  he  ruled  in  a  town  and  fortress  of 
his  own   construction,   not  being  the  capital  where  Vikramaditya 
ruled  before  him ;  that  Buoja  r4ja  was  perhaps  another  name  by  which 
he  was  known,  or  was  the  name  of  one  of  his  successors;  that  as 
SALiviflANA  stands  for  the  name  of  a  dynasty,  (like  Caesar,  Plantagenet 
or  Bourbon,)  so  perhaps  Viksamaditya  may  in  other  books  stand  for  a 
dynasty,  and  so  help  us  through  the  fable  of  his  asserted  long  r^gn. 
These  seem  to  me  to  be  fair  inferences  for  fuller  consideration  here* 
after.  I  will  add  as  mere  conjecture  that  Samana  or  Savana  as  it  is 
oflen  spelt,  may  possibly  be  none  other  than  the  change  of  y  intoj  or  r, 
which  is  a  very  usual  one  thus  giving  us  Yavana^  and  if  so  then  there  is 
a  concurrence  with  a  multitude  of  other  indications  as  to  the  interference 
of  the  Yavana$  with  the  greater  portion  of  India,  inclusiye  of  the  penin- 
sula.    For  the  original  of  the  YavanaM  we  must  look  most  probably  to 
the  Bactriafu.     Besides  in  the  Banta  c%rz%»  (for  which  see  a  follow- 
ing page  MS. 'Books,  No.   14,  Section  I.)  we  have  the  remnants  of 
ancient  sepultures  of  which  the  people  of  the  present  day  know  nothing 
beyond  conjecture.      They  accord  with  Dr.  Malcolmson's  account  of 
similar  ones  at  Hydrabad^  (Bengal  Asiatic  Journal,  vol.  IV.  p.  1 80,}  and 
with  the  contents  of  the  mounds  in  the  Panjaby  opened  by  Honigber- 
GBB  and  others.     In  the  Camatic  they  were  found  in  localities  that 
would  rather  indicate  camps  (CastellaJ  than  towns.      At  all  events 
such  vestiges  are  foreign.     All  Hindu  records  afford  traces  of  foreign 
interference  which  they  usually  mystify.     The  dark  and  mystified  pe- 
riod succeeds  the  term  allotted  to  Vikrama'ditta  ;  and  the  manner  in 
which  Salivahana  is  spoken  of  sufficiently  indicates  sectarian  hatred, 
and  resolution  to  conceal  the  truth. 

The  alleged  flight  by  sea  of  a  portion  of  the  garrison  at  7VtncAttM>- 
pofyy  I  have  not  before  noticed.  It  is  not  however  to  be  entirely  disre- 
garded. The  peopling  of  Jaffa  with  a  race  evidently  from  India,  has  to 
be  accounted  for,  and  the  many  concurring  Hindu  traditions  and  records 
that  people  were  driven  from  India  by  wars  or  persecutions,  proceeding 
thence  by  sea,  all  require  to  be  noticed  as  they  occur  ;  seeing  that  in 
the  end  th'ey  will  point  to  some  general  conclusion. 

The  symbolical  language  of  the  CJidla  purva  Patayamy  (the  docu- 
ment under  consideration,)  may  be  adverted  to  in  passing.  It  is  a 
regular  specimen  of  Hindu  writing ;  and  that,  even  in  plain  prose,  in- 
volves bolder  metaphors  than  would   enter  the  minds  of  European 
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writers,  and  more  than  metaphors, '  that  is  symbols  bordering  on  hie* 
roglyphics  probably  suggested  by  the  use  of  hieroglyphical  writing.  The 
Mackenzie  MSS.  have  in  some  degree  educated  me  to  a  small  degree 
of  acquaintance  with  this  language  ;  though,  on  discovery  of  this  style 
of  writing,  a  previous  acquaintance  with  the  symbolic  language  of  the 
Christian  Scriptures  assisted  me  much.  Generically  both  are  the  same  ; 
specifically  they  vary.  Until  this  symbolic  kind  of  writing  is  more  fully 
understood,  we  cannot  come  to  the  real  meaning  and  contents  of  a 
multitude  of  early  Hindu  writings. 

One  instance  may  be  given  in  the  fire-rain  of  which  mention  occurs 
at  the  commencement  of  the  manuscript.  The  Jainas  have  a  doctrine 
that  a  rain  of  fire  always  goes  before  the  periodically  recurring  univer- 
sal deluge,  and  this  is  only  a  slight  alteration  of  the  orthodox  Hindu 
statements,  that  before  the  Munupralaytt^  or  periodical  deluge,  the  sun 
acquires  so  much  increased  power,  that  all  things  are  scorched  up  and 
destroyed ;  after  which  copious  showers,  in  which  water  descends  in 
streams  like  the  trunks  of  elephants,  involve  the  cinerated  surface  of 
the  earth,  deep  within  a  folding  of  mighty  waters ;  during  which  time 
is  the  night  of  Brarma,  or  quiescence  of  the  creative  energy,  and  dur- 
ing which  time  Narvayana,  or  the  conservative  energy,  quietly  floats 
on  the  surface  of  the  abyss.  But  though  the  aforesaid  notion  of  the 
JainoM  may  have  suggested  the  idea  of  fire-rain,  yet  it  seems  in  the 
document  under  notice  to  be  a  symbol  made  use  of  ta  denote  divine 
judgments :  whether  the  idea  in  this  sense  may  be  borrowed  from  a 
well-known  historical  fact  or  otherwise  let  others  determine.  Hindu 
writers  reckon  seven  kinds  of  clouds  which  respectively  shower  down 
gems,  water,  gold,  flowers,  earth,  stones,  fire,  in  which  enumeration, 
part  at  least  must  be  metaphorical.  In  strong  poetical  hyperbole  a 
lightning-cloud  might  be  said  to  rain  fire.  But  the  lightning  and 
thunderbolt  form  Indra's  weapon.  The  fire*rain  rather  seems  to  be  a 
symbol  of  the  anger  of  Siva,  in  plainer  terms,  an  insurrection  against 
Salivahana  ;  and,  if  so,  the  shower  of  mud,  may  have  a  symbolical 
meaning  also  ;  and  may  help  to  the  meaning  of  a  tradition  which  states 
that  Uriyur  the  capital  of  the  Chola  kingdom  was  destroyed  by  a 
shower  of  sand  or  mud.  This  last  event  however,  the  manuscript  in 
question^  aided  by  some  others  in  the  collection,  has  enabled  me  to 
perceive  is  to  be  imderstood  of  a  popular  movement,  begrinning  at  Con- 

jeveram  against  a  violent  Chola  prince,  directed  with  effect  by  a  hostile 
Pandiya  rdja :  so  that  Uriyur  was  taken  by  force,  and  the  king  com- 
pelled to  flee,  being  arrested  and  killed  by  the  mud  shower ;  that  is, 
being  overtaken  and  slain  by  pursuers  from  the  hostile  army.     It  may 
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enffice  for  Oie  present  to  point,  in  general  terms,  at  such  clues  to  tbe 
meaning  of  symbolical  writing,  but  to  make  ftiU  use  of  the  whole  caa 
only  result  from  digesting  and  comparing  all  such  indications  together, 
which,  for  the  present  at  least  is  not  my  task. 

It  may  not  be  amiss  to  show  in  passing,  that  the  emblem  or  symbol 
of  a  fire-shower  is  not  entir^y  strange  to  poets  of  the  west  Thus 
Milton,  in  his  absurd  pauranicai  description  of  war  in  heayen,  puts 
into  the  mouth  of  one  of  his  heralds-angelic,  this  expression  : — 

"  No  drizzling  shower 

Bat  rattling  storm  of  arrows  barb*d  with  fire." 
And  Campbell,  a  poet  of  our  own  age  in  his  Lochiel's  warning,  and  m 
a  passage,  Hindu-like,  poetically  predictive  of  a  past  event,  that  is  to> 
say,  the  battle  of  Culloden^  puts  this  expression  into  the  midst  of  aa 
expo^ulation  from  a  local  seer  of  the  land  ;  addressed  to  Lochibl. 
'*  Why  flames  the  far  summit  ?  why  shoots  to  tbe  blast, 

These  embers  like  stars  from  tbe  firmament  cast  ? 

'Tis  the  fire-shower  of  rain,  all  dreadfully  driven 

From  his  ejrie  that  beacons  the  darkness  of  heaven, 

Heaven's  fire  is  around  thee,  &c.?' 

Here  the  symbol  is  precisely  the  same  in  kind,  as  that 'which  I  sup- 
pose to  designate  some  battle  against  Salivahana  in  which  he  was 
worsted,  and  saved  himself  with  the  remnants  of  his  army,  by  retreating 
across  a  river.  While  his  country  being  left  open,  those  of  his  race 
who  had  taken  refuge  in  stone-houses  (or  forts),  were  besieged  and 
taken,  possibly  by  starvation,  emblematized  by  the  mud  shower ;  eyen 
as  the  capture  of  Uriyur  is  handed  down  in  popular  tradition  under 
the  veil  of  that  capital  having  been  destroyed  by  a  shower  of  mud. 
That  I  formerly*  took  a  more  easy  and  credulous  view  of  this  latter 
circumstance  will  be  no  effective  argument  against  a.  more  mature,  and 
as  I  think  a  better  conclusion. 

Professor  Wilson's  notice  of  this  manuscript  may  be  seen  Des. 
Catal.,  Vol.  I.  pp.  184-5. 

2. — TiruwH^iidal  Purdna.     No*  34,  Countermark  84. 
This  is  a  copy  of  the  Madura  Auhalla  Purdna  m  Tamil  verse^ 
^    complete,  and  in  very  good  order.     As  noted  in  the  next  article,  H 
wants  some  of  the  marks  usually  borne  by  MSS.  of  this  collection. 

S.-^TiruviUyadal  Purdna.    No.  35,  Countsrtnark  24. 
This  is  a  copy  of  the  same  work  in  prose,  and  ou  examination  was^ 
found  to  be  incomplete ;  though  otherwise  in  good  order.     It  wanta 

•  Or.  Hist.  MSS.  VoL  11.  p.  91. 
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part  of  the  SOth  sectiou,  and  the  whole  of  the  three  followmg  sectiona. 
This  last  maimscript  retains  the  usual  marks  of  having  passed  through 
Professor  Wilson's  hands,  and  is  hriefly  catalogued  vol.  I,  p.  173.  Now 
uvii.  under  the  title  of  PerawoUyar  Purdna.  The  preceding  copy 
wants  that  attestation,  and  is  not  mentioned  in  the  catalogue,  giving 
occasion  to  some  douht  whether  it  may  not  subsequently  have  been 
substituted  in  the  collection  for  some  other  work. 

■ 

Observatiofi. 
Since  the  Madura  Sfkalla  Purdna  (from  a  copy  of  my  own  ob- 
tained direct  from  Madura  several  years  ago},  -was  abstracted  by 
me,  and  the  abstract  published  in  the  Ist  volume  of  Oriental  Historical 
MSS.  it  has  not  appeared  to  me  needful  to  abstract  the  same  work 
anew  in  this  place.  In  order  however  to  make  the  last  copy  complete 
the  deficient  portions  have  been  restored  on  palm-leaves,  and  incorpo- 
rated with  the  work  in  the  proper  place. 

4. — Srirangha  Mahalmyamy  or  legend  of  Seringhamy  near  Trtckt" 

nopoly. 

This  is  a  palm-leaf  MS.  of  70  leaves  in  good  preservation  and  in 
very  legible  writing.  It  is  found* in  the  collection  without  mark  or 
number ;  but  is  noted  in  the  descriptive  catalogue  vol.  1,  p.  174. 

There  is  no  need  of  doing  any  thing  with  it,  as  regards  restoration* 
The  following  is  an 

Abstract  of  the  legendary  contents, 

1.  N^RBDA  addresses  Isvarer,  and  stating  that  the  latter  has  told 
him  all  the  wonders  of  the  three  worlds  (upper,  middle,  and  lower)  de- 
sires to  linow  the  renown  of  the  CdvM  river,  and  how  ^SW  rangha 
became  a  Vaishnava  fane.  Extravagant  praise  as  to  the  omnipotent 
virtues  of  doing  any  act  of  homage  at  Sri  ranghaniy  is  stated  in  reply, 
by  IsvABBR,  forming  the  first  adhydya^  or  division  of  the  work. 

2.  Nareda  expressing  his  satisfaction  at  what  he  had  heard,  in- 
Kjuires  as  to  the  placing  there  of  the  Vimdna  (or  shrine)  to  which 
Siva  replies  forming  the  second  adhydya.  In  the  time  of  the  deluge 
Karraybn  was  sleeping  a  long  time  on  the  serpent  Athi-seshan  (sin- 
gularly enough,  from  a  later  fable,  said  to  be  at  the  same  time  in  the 
bowels  of  Agaetyar);  Brahma  was  born;  the  Pranava  formed  (or  mys- 
tic 0*m),  Origin  of  the  Rig  veda  the  Sdmayagam  and  the  18  Purd- 
nas :  other  simile  matters  of  a  mythological  tlescription,  relating  to 
times  immediately  succeeding  the  deluge. 

8.  Brahma  begun  the  work  of  creating  anew  ;  Brahma  studied 
4istrology  to  acquire  foreknowledge.   He  also  performed  penance.    The 
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Cdrma-avaUira  of  Vishnu,  Brahma  said  that  Vishnu  had  assumed 
many  deceptive  forms,  but  he  wished  to  see  him  (Vishnu)  iu  his  own 
form.  In  consequence  a  Vimdna  or  shrine,  was  produced  described 
in  highly  hyperbolical  language;  Bbahma  worshipped  the  image  there- 
in of  Vishnu  in  a  reclining  posture,  extravagantly  describedi  formingr 
the  third  adhydya. 

4.  Brahma  made  one  hundred  thousand  prostrations  to  Vishnu, 
and  declared  that  he  ought  to  be  so  honoured  for  crores  of  years,  without 
end  ;  Brahma  terms  him  Jagannatha  (lord  of  the  universe)  and,  *^  fa- 
ther." A  long  string  of  similar  prabe,  indicating  this  image  of  Vishnu 
to  be  all  things,  and  things  in  it ;  Vishnu  declared  his  satisfisction  with 
the  eulogium  pronounced  by  Brahma,  and  inquires  what  gift  he  re- 
quires. 

5.  Brahma  requests  that  Vishnu  under  that  form  will  always  be 
in  that  image,  and  that  he  (Brahma)  may  always  have  the  privilege  of 
worshipping  it.  Vishnu  tells  Brahma  that  if  he  so  worship  him  dur- 
ing one  hundred  years  he  will  attain  beatitude,  and  if  others  so  worship 
they  will  attain  beatitude.  Some  little  explanation  is  given  of  what  is 
meant  by  beatitude. 

6.  Brahma  desires  to  be  informed  as  to  the  proper  manner  of  per- 
forming homage  and  service  to  Vishnu's  image.  This  is  stated  and  it  is 
added  that  he  is  a  Chand&la  who  does  not  worship  Vishnu,  being  a 
quotation  of  stanza  by  Pillai  Perumal  Ayengar  ;  whosoever  speaks 
against  the  ^ri  rangha  image  is  a  Chandala,  If  there  be  an  ignorant 
person  that  knows  nothing  of  Sri  rangha  perumal,  the  food  he  eats  is 
the  same  as  that  given  to  a  dog.  Brahma  took  the  shrine  to  Swerga^ 
loca  (Indra's  paradise)  ;  the  precise  day  of  which  event  is  stated,  with 
astronomical  accompaniments,  but  in  what  year  is  not  mentioned.  The 
sun  was  summoned,  was  taught  a  mantrch  Rx^d  directed  to  worship  the 
image;  which  Surya  accordingly  did.  Surya*s  son  did  the  same; 
and  Ikshvaku,  the  son  of  the  latter  also  paid  homage.  The  latter 
brought  the  image  back  to  earth  again.  Many  kings  of  the  solar  race 
worshipped  it  in  subsequent  ages  :  all  who  did  so  (Isvarbr  informs  Na- 
ked a)  were  prosperous. 

7.  Narkda  inquires  the  cause  why  the  Vimdna^  or  shrine,  came 
down  from  heaven  to  earth?  Why  did  Brahma  give  it  to  Ikshvaku» 
and  for  what  reason  was  it  brought,  and  placed  in  the  midst  of  the  river 
Caveri  f  Ikshvaku  was  a  king  of  Ayodhya,  he  was  taught  by  Vasisrta. 
He  killed  all  the  evil  rdkshaeas  and  while  reigning^equitably,  he  one 
day  thought  on  his  father  Vaivasvata,  and  others  having  gone  to  the 
other  world,  and  thereby  worshipping  this  image  obtaining  beatificatioa^ 
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but  that  since  he  himself  and  his  ehildren  conld  not  go  thither  to  wor- 
ship, it  would  be  expedient  by  penance  to  bring  Sri  Ranoha  down  to 
earth,  which  thought  he  unfolded  to  Vasishta.  The  latter  was  rejoieed 
and  taught  him  the  eight-lettered  charm*  The  gods  sent  Manmatba 
to  destr<^  the  penanee  of  Ikshtaku,  who  wounded  the  latter  with  one 
of  his  arrows,  but  Iksbtakd  was  firm,  and  prevailed.  Inora  came  down 
to  disturb  his  penance  ;  but  Iksbv^ku  by  meditating  on  Su  Ranoba 
brought  down  the  flaming  Chakra  of  Visbnd,  at  the  sight  of  which 
Indra  fled  ;  and  Icsbvaku  ascribing  the  praise  to  Sri  Rangba  conti- 
nued his  penance.  Sri  Rangba  now  tells  Brabma,  that  he  will  go 
down  to  Ayodhya^  and  stay  there  during  four  yugae^  and  afterwards 
remain  between  both  banks  of  the  Cdveri  during  se^en  3fanwanter4MSt 
and  again  return  to  be  in  time  for  Brabma'b  midday  worship  :  and  sub- 
sequently go  to  earth  and  return  again  perpetually ;  but  that  while 
absent  no  evil  shall  happen  to  Brabma.  In  consequence  Brabma  put 
the  Vkndna  on  Garwiay  and  brought  it  down  to  earth,  where  he 
taught  iKSBvi^KU  all  the  needful  ceremonies  to  be  observed  in  its  wor« 
ship. 

8.  The  Vimina  was  placed  in  the  centre  of  a  river  at  Ayodhya^ 
where  a  temple  was  built  for  it,  and  all  accompaniments  provided.  The 
race  of  Iksbvaku  worshipped  during  a  mahd  yugOy  or  great  age.  At 
that  time  a  Chola  rdfa  named  D'bbrma  Brabma,  went  thither  to  a 
sacrifice,  and  inquired  of  the  rieJUs  the  circumstances  attending  the 
transit  of  the  Vimdna  from  heaven  to  earth.  He  professed  a  desire  to 
do  penance  in  order  to  obtain  the  image  ;  but  the  riehie  told  him  it 
would  be  useless  ;  explaining  to  him,  that  they  knew  the  town  of  his 
ancestors,  to  which  Sri  Rangba  was  due  west  only  a  mile  or  two,  had 
been  destroyed  by  Siva,  because  one  of  his  progenitors  had  trampled  on 
the  flower-garden  of  a  muni  there  ;  that  Visa n a  would  soon  be  incarnate 
as  Rama,  who  would  give  the  Vimdna^  or  shrine,  into  the  hands  of 
ViBHUSHAKA  (younger  brother  of  Ra'vana),  who  would  place  it  at  6rx 
Rangba*  A  defiance  of  chronology  is  here  involved  in  making  the 
destruction  of  Uriydr  anterior  to  the  expedition  of  Rama.  Rama  being 
come  made  an  Aevamedha  ydgam  (horse  sacrifice)  to  which  D'bbrma 
Brabbu  went,  and  before  the  other  assembled  kings  were  dismissed 
he  asked  leave  to  return  home;  Vibbosb ana  followed,  bringing  the 
ehrine  by  permission  of  Rama,  which  he  placed  between  both  banks  of 
the  Cdveri  with  the  mention  of  which  the  8th  Adhydya  concludes. 

9.  D'birma  Brahma  detained  Vibhusbana  from  going  to  Lanha 
for  the  space  of  15  days ;  during  which  time  a  festival  of  10  days  was 
•elebrated  in  honour  of  the  image.    At  the  end  of  the  15  days  Vibhu- 

%  c 


•HA  V A  ymiwed  to  take  op  the  image  again  on  hia  liead,  and  cany  it  to 
LtmkalmtfomiA  it  to  be  aobearj,  tliatbe  could  not  more  it;  on  wbich 
being  graally  grie?edt  and  pnwl rating  bimaelf  before  tbe  inii^e»  Pkru- 
MAL  told  bim  not  to  griere,  for  tbat  it  «aa  preTioiisly  ^ipointed  tiiai 
tbe  abrine  ahoold  remain  bere»  in  tbe  good  land  of  tbe  excellent  ChoU 
Idngi ;  and  to  aceomit  for  it  narrated  a  foble  of  a  Aapnte  between  tbe 
Gangea  and  tbe  Cmwrt  at  to  wbicb  of  tbe  two  waa  tbe  greatett,  wbicb 
being  decided  in  fo?or  of  Gamgd^  tbe  Caveri  (personified  at  a  female) 
dietatiified  went  to  tbe  nortb  tide  of  tbe  Himflaya,  and  tbere  began  a 
aerere  penance.     Brabma  demanded  wbai  gift  abe  wanted.   The  reply 
waa  to  be  greater  tban  Gamgd.    Tbe  Imawer  of  Brahma  was,  that  Ibii 
coold  not  be ;  but  he  bestowed  on  her  tbe  gift  of  being  *'  equal  to 
4SaMg&r    Covert  diaaatiafied  came  to  a  place  near  this,  added  Paaoif  ai^ 
and  there  worshipped  me,  demanding  to  be  greater  tban  Crongd.      As 
nothing  belonging  to  the  world  can  be  greater  tban  GtmgA^  I  promised 
to  come  myself  and  reside  between  the  banks  of  the  Cweri  whereby  in 
diect  the  Caveri  should  have  a  pre-eminence  oyer  tbe  Ganges,  to  fulfil 
which  promise  I  am  come  here,  and  cannot  go  to  your  town,  Vibho- 
aHANA !  but  at  that  you  must  not  be  sorry.  Vibhushana  ex{«es8ed  a 
wish  to  remain ;  but  was  forbidden,  and  a  promise  of  protecting  bis 
town  being  added,  he  went  to  Lanka^  and  resumed  his  reign.    D*H£b- 
jf  A  Bbahm A  had  many  additions  made  to  the  shrine. 

10.     The  domain  round  Srirrangham  was  two  yafana$  (20  miles)  : 
ihose  living  within  it  are  destitute  of  sin.    Praise  of  the  CAowcfra /MCfA- 
Arora  ftW'Aa,  or  sacred  pool.     Praise  of  the  Ft/ea  hW* An,  wherdn  Sokra 
performed  penance ;  which  will  even  remove  the  crime  of  killing  a  JBrdh- 
man ;  the  Jambu  tir(ha  where  PARAMBSTAaaa  performed  penance, 
AMwa  HrfhOf  iMDaA  performed  penance  there;  it  removes  all  aina 
against  matronly  chastity.     Paldvasu  tirt'ha  removes  all  evil  contracts 
ed  by  living  in^  the  midst  of  vile  persons.     Details  of  other  tanks  and 
their  virtues.     Mention  of  persons  who  had  crimes  removed  at  Sri' 
ranghamf  among  them  bang  N^rbda  to  whom  the  narrative  ia  pro- 
fessedly made :  persons  to  whom  the  Mahahnya  is  to  be  read :  that  ia, 
good  VakhnavcLi  alone.      Advantages  of  having  it  in  the  house,  bene- 
fits derivable  from  hearing  the   Mahatmya.     As  for  eiample,   if  a 
Cthetuya  wishes  for  a  kingdom,  he  will  obtain  one  and  the  like  hn 
proportion  to  other  kinds  of  people.    In  conclusion  Isvarbr  piaiaea 
Narbda  for  his  patience,  and  piety,  in  listening  to  the  narrative^ 
offering  to  add  more  if  required.    Narbda  in  return  declares  that 
by  the  recital  his  knowledge  is  perfiscted,  he  wishes  for  no  more.    Tlie 
Sri'Tungha  Mahaimyamh  it  is  then  aaid,  wm  tranalated  from  tiie 
Cranfha  of  the  Brahmdnda  Puranam  by  AppivAcjiABTAa. 
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6^^Delhi  Maharajakal  katfeyaiy  or  m»  aecaunt  0/  ik$  kings  of  ' 

DolhL 

Pahnrleqf  Manuscript,  No,  283.    Cowitermark  79. 
When  ViKRAM a'ditta  (to  whom  18  giYen  a  profusion  of  titles) 
reigned,  D'hsrma  rija  had  left  the  earth  at  the  end  of  the  Dwdpara 
fuga;  he  left  Pa RiitsHiT  ruling  down  to  C.  Y.  126,  Janam£Jbya  77 
years  ;  Sivaka  inah£r£ja  80 ;  Ra  jbndra  45 ;  Sarangadaban,  with 
whom  the  Chandra  vamsa  ended.     Then  follows  Purora  Mantatha 
dd  years.     Next  MATHipiLA  mahirija  ruled  25  years.     Logitha 
maharija  53;    Gangadhaba  56;    Vama  Dbva  53;  Trinbtra  56; 
Partiba  Vijaya  72  ;  Porinatha  53  ;  Pushpa  Gandra  58;  Atbi« 
taratj:r58;  Pa  DMA  Gandra  49  ;  Utrija   Raghava54;  Aivbn- 
TBI  54 ;  Bauvuma  55 ;  Suora  Cartica  65 ;  Asaoaya  Sura  Vikra^ 
ma'ditya  2000  years;  in  all  3179  years.     Saliva'hana  70  years; 
ViMALA  Kbthana  58.     Bboja  rija,  conquered  the  north,  and  ruled 
over  the  south.    Kanaka  Ratbr  of  Cambira  detam  was  his  minister^ 
and  at  the  head  of  63  other  persons  ;  afterwards  settled  as  accountants, 
of  whom  details  follow,  with  the  names  of  the  towns  in  the  Camatic 
where  Agraharams  were  established  for  them.     The  sixty-four  fiunilies 
of  Brfiimans,  thus  introduced  into  the  Camatic,  from  the  north,  became 
the  settled  accountants,  and  arbitrators  of  boundaries.    They  conducted 
their  accounts  in  the  Girvanam  language,  (Sanskrit  in  the  Balbund 
character).     Bboja  rija  ruled  66  years,  from  Sal.  Sac.  188,  128,  to 
S.  S*  194,  his  rule  ended  in  Caliyugam  3373  corresponding  with  Sal. 
Sac  194.     Next  ruled  Rajbndra  71,  Madhata  Varma  Cholan  31 » 
Panoita  60,  ViRA  Cmola  (also  called  Chbran)  51,  DavA  Cholan  29, 
SoRNA  Cbolan  20,  Raja  Cholan  41.     He  was  also  called  Cali  Cala 
Cholan,  Dbtbndra  Cholan  60,  Martanda  Cholan  65,  Rajathi  r£ja 
Cholan  33,  Palala  80,  Vira  PALALA4I,in  all  532  years,  agreeing 
with  Calitfuga  8905,  S.  S.  729.  Chenna  Balallan  ;  in  his  time  a  fa- 
mous annicut  (or  aqueduct)  was  formed  from  the  Cavery  for  irrigation, 
all  the  66  kings  except  Vikrama  Cholan  king  of  Cashmir  contributed, 
and  his  share  was  divided,  and  borne  among  the  remaining  55.     As  his 
quota  was  afterwards  brought,  that  was  appropriated  in  rebuilding  an 
Agraharam,  that  Bhoja  rjja  had  caused  to  be  constructed  at  Chatur 
Vedamangalam  ;  which  during  the  ascendancy  of  the  Jainas  had  been 
allowed  to  go  to  decay,  and  the  king  dissipated  the  Jainas.  The  Agror 
haram  received  the  names  of  Vikrama  Chola   Puramy   Tanniyur  and 
Cauven  Pakam.  After  which  the  Cashmir  king  went  away.   Chbnna 
Ballala  ruled  41  years,  Vishno  Vbrdhana  40,  Raja  Ballala  51 
years,  Ibtbita  Ballala  41,  Vijaya  41;  other  names  of  BAllala 
3  c  2 
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kings,  running  into  die  rayen  ar^  fi^^en,  with  a  total  of  736  years. 
Corresponding  with  Cali  yuga  4641,  Sal.  Sac.  1462,  Pravcda  Dbva 
Ratbr  21,  other  rayers  (not  in  correct  order)  for  60  years  down  to 
C.  Y.  4721,  SaL  Sac  1542,  so  far  the  rayer  dynasty  ;  afterwards  that 
of  the  Muhamxnadans. 

There  follows  a  story  (not  complete)  founded  on  the  question  **  whe- 
ther the  learned,  or  the  Tulgar,  are  to  he  blamed  in  the  impositions 
practised  under  the  sanction  of  the  popular  system  of  idolatry  ?" 

Also  a  memorandum  from  one  of  the  Colonel's  Agents,  as  to  MSS. 
and  documents  previously  supplied. 

It  states  that  Pbbita  Virapa  Natacfr  son  of  Perifa  KisTirAitA 
Nataksr  conquered  the  king  of  MavaUvanam,  and  also  Mysore^  It 
has  the  singular  statement  that  Sattavrata  was  a  Pandiya  king  of 
Madura^  and  that  the  story  of  the  little  fish,  had  its  site  at  Madura^ 
bdng  the  Maisya  avataram^  on  which  account  it  says  the  Pandigm 
kings  used  the  fish  banner,  or  umbrella.  It  may  be  noted  in  passing 
that  the  18th  book  of  the  Bkagavatam  places  the  site  of  Sattayrata's 
penance  in  the  Dravida-deeat  or  Tamil  country. 

Remarkf.  The  last  memorandum  has  littie  or  no  use,  beyond  the 
two  items  selected.  The  preceding  one  is  merely  a  stoxy  (not  complete) 
ascribed  to  Krishna  Ratbr's  time ;  tending  to  illustrate  the  easy  credu- 
lity of  men  as  imposed  on  by  ascetics,  mistaken  for  gods.  This  tale 
may  have  its  use  in  a  series  of  tales ;  but  is  quite  irrelevant  to  the  title 
of  the  manuscript.  The  first  article  does  not  correspond  with  that  title 
except  in  a  brief  allusion  to  the  race  of  D^hbrma  rija  at  the  beginning. 
What  follows  is  not  of  much  consequence  except  as  to  the  introduction 
of  the  64  JBrdhman  families  settled  in  the  Camatic.  Concerning  this 
settlement  other  illustrations  will  appear ;  and  it  is  similar  to  the  mode 
followed  in  Mcdayalam^  according  to  the  Kerala  Ulpati.  Whether 
Brahmans  had  a  footing  in  the  south  of  India  before  that  time  is,  at  tlie 
least,  doubtful.  In  other  documents  the  matter  will  be  further  eluci- 
dated. The  abstract  given  of  the  MS.  is  almost  a  translation ;  it  baa 
evident,  and  very  gross  anachronisms,  and  I  am  afraid  none  of  its  dates 
can  be  depended  upon.  It  contains  only  four  and  a  half  pahn-leaves 
quite  fresh  and  in  good  order ;  by  consequence  not  needing  restoration. 

6. — Pahn-lenf  Mantucriptf  No.  223.  Countermark  80. 

Delhi  JatMtnajeya  Rdja  vamsavali,  (or  the  race  of  Janahajbta  king- 

of  Delhi  J 

This  is  a  manuscript  which,  with  a  promising  titie,  and  a  large  exter- 
nal appearance,  has  almost  nothing  within,  containing  only  eight  palm- 
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leaves.  It  bean  within  itself  the  title  of  <'  the  early  history  of  the  Ben* 
gal  country,"  bat  it  sets  out  with  Janambjbta  rjja  of  HastindpurL 
The  appearance  of  the  palm-leaves  and  of  the  writing  is  incomparatively 
firesh,  and  as  it  comes  down  to  Lord  MoaiiiNOTON^s  government,  dated 
Fusly  1*220  it  must  be  a  recent  writing. 

The  following  is  an 

Ahstraet. 

After  Janambjbta  son  of  Pariksbit  who  died  about  100  of  the 
Call  yugawhy  many  kings  reigned  and  took  tribute  during  3000  years. 
ViKRAM^iTTA  after  that  became  incamatei  and  ruled  over  Hindustan, 
Bengal,  the  Deccan,  and  the  Western  peninsula,  receiving  tribute  from 
all  kings.  Sali  vah  an  a  fought  with  him  and  he  fell  in  C.  Y.  31 71.  Sali- 
vie  AN  A  governed  after  him  with  equity  349  years.  Many  kings  after  Sa- 
LivAHANA  reigned  down  to  C.  Y.  4300.  Sultan  Sahab  u'din  Ghort, 
frmn  the  country  of  Iran  came  with  alarge  army  to  D^lhif  Hegira  591, 
and  overthrow  Ba  rti  rija,  and  seating  himself  on  the  throne  he  ruled 
over  the  country  including  Bengal,  placing  his  Fousdars  in  all  countries. 
From  that  time  Bengal  became  a  Muhammadan  dependancy.  Timur's 
invasion  levied  extensive  tribute  over  the  DakMn^  down  to  Hegira  900* 
Hindui«tan  was  under  Timur's  descendants.  Huhaion  Shah's  defeat. 
AcBAR  ruled  well.  JsHANGCiRgave  the  Fousadari  of  Bengal  to  a  brother 
of  NuR  Bio  AM,  whom  he  removed  in  anger  and  put.  another  Fouzdar 
in  his  place.  From  that  time,  different  Fousdars  governed  BengaL 
Albmouir.— Jbhan  Shah.  After  some  details,  the  narrative  comes 
down  to  the  English  Bahidur  Governor  A^^lUam,  The  English  were 
merchants.  The  Vizier  of  Luknow  collected  tribute  for  Delhi.  His 
son  was  Soja  iid  dowlah.  'Moonhedahad  soubadar  was  Maphvzb 
Singh  died ;  his  elder  sister's  son.  Nabob  Sibas  ujd  dowlah,  became 
soubadar.  Mr.  Wiluam  from  London  in  England,  came  and  settled  at 
Cakuttiff  and  hoisted  a  flag,  keeping  in  pay  a  few  troops  and  traded. 
Affiur  of  a  gomestah  and  a  sowcar.  The  gomestah  went  to  Calcutta 
and  SiRAs  vd  dowlah  called  the  English  Vakeel  demanding  his  Nabob 
to  be  given  back.  Siras  ud  dowlah  ingreat  wrath  invaded  CcUcutta  ;  a 
little  fightmg,  and  the  soubah  took  Calcutta.  In  Fusly  1210  the  fa« 
ihfflr  of  Lord  Clivb,  Governor  Clivb,  came  with  troops  from  Madraa 
(F.  1 170) ;  battle ;  the  Nabob  was  wounded  by  a  musket  ball  and  after  a 
short  time  died.  His  elder  sister's  son  was  Cassim  Ali  KBi^N,  who 
continued  the  fighting.  Division  of  the  country  with  the  English  by 
treaty  with  Sub  ali  Kni^N.  Two  engagements  General  — — - ;  Nabob 
defeated ;  treaty ;  increase  of  Engluh  power.  Death  of  the  Nabob  F. 
1206;  his  younger  brother  succeeded  him. .  The  Moonheiabad  Nabob 
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died*  Lord  Maytt  tent  General  Lixom»  who  went  to  Delhi  and  took 
it,  and  they  kept  the  Padshah  by  their  side,  regrulating  the  police  (for 
government).  They  took  a  aunnud  from  the  Padshah,  acknowledging 
their  authority  over  all  things.  Such  of  the  Hindu  sovereigns  as  paid 
them  homage  they  retained  as  tributaries,  and  fighting  with  those  wh^ 
resisted  them  down  to  F.  1220  (date  of  the  writing),  they  contimu 
still  to  govern  the  country  of  Bengal. 

Note.  From  this  abstract  it  may  be  seen  that  though'  the  MS. 
contains  nothing  not  otherwise  known,  yet  that  it  is  in  some  measore 
curious,  and  as  such  perhaps  worth  translation. 

Professor  Wilson's  notices  of  this,  and  the  foregoing  manuscript, 
will  be  found  in  Des.  Catal.   Vol.  L  pp.  200 — 1  :  and  are  as  foQows. 

Xiy.—Dillirdjakatha. 
Paim^ieavet, 
*'  A  short  genealogical  account  of  the  descendants  of  Ahjuna,  and  a 
few  Hindu  princes,  and  some  account  of  the  reign  of  Krishna  R^ta  of 

XV, — Janamujaya  VaneavaU* 
PaJm^leavee. 
**  A  short  account  of  the  family  of  Jamambjata  the  great-grandson 
of  Arjuna. 

7. — Pabu'leaf  Book^  No.  L  Countermark  958. 
Inecriptiotu  at  the  Vaiehnava  fane  of  Coajeveramf 
On  the  Satnpanci  sacred  wall,  and  on  the  southern  wall,  on  the  hill. 

1.  Inscription  of  Vaikaja  Timmapa,  Sal.  Sac.  1413 :  commemorates 
a  gift  by  Vairai  a  Timmapa  of  4500  fanams  (of  what  kind  not  specified), 
to  be  given  yearly  at  the  Divala  and  UpdhU  festivals  for  the  expenses 
of  processions,  and  for  furnishing  the  usual  offerings  of  ghee,  sogar^ 
and  other  matters  for  making  sacred  viands,  as  customary  in  Vauhnava 
fanes. 

2.  On  the  sacred  hill,  on  the  Sampanciy  and  the  southern  wall. 
Inscription  of  Nagaina  Natani  of  Mucapalamy  Sal.  Sac.  1409.    A 

gift  of  ghee  and  other  matters,  for  lights  and  offerings  to  be  raised  firom 
the  revenues  of  a  village  called  TVrti  pant  pilloh  nuide  in  the  time  of 
Saluva  Timma  of  the  race  of  Nababimha  Ratkb* 

8.    On  the  sacred  hill,  below  the  Sampafud  on  the  southern  wall. 

(In  Telugu).  Inscription  of  Saluva  Tima  raja,  Sal.  Sac.  1403. 
Tima  was  the  son  of  Saluva  Saluva  "MalUya  deva  mahardja.  Gift  of 
7800  fanams  for  four  kinds  of  service  in  one  fane,  and  two  kinds  in 
another  fane  to  arise  from  the  products  of  cultivation. 
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4.  On  the  soulh  side  of  the  tower,  on  the  Smnpaneif  below  the 
southern  wall. 

Inscription  of  Tibu  yithi  siiYT  the  daughter  of  Ammani,  dated  in 
Sal.  Sac.  1408.  Gift  of  300  fanams  for  cbndacfcing  a  certain  ceremony 
of  singing,  &c*  at  the  time  of  the  gods'  rising  up  in  the  morning  after 
sleep. 

5.  Inscription  of  Nabana  Patla  yari  the  Purdhitanj  or  Brdh^ 
num-adviier  <i£  Krishna  Ratbr,  dated  in  Sal.  Sac.  1436.  Gift  of 
ten  thousand  fanams,  arising  from  the  products  of  cultivation,  for 
offerings  before  the  giod,  eight  times  daily,  of  ghee,  and  various  other 
articles  specified. 

6.  Dated  in  Sal.  Sac.  1528,  during  the  rule  of  Sri  Vira  VtitcA- 
TAPATi  atta-drvbr  (of  PeHfuicondid  f)  by  Anumata  Annatanoar, 
son  of  Lalaoa  Nataka  of  the  Ckturi  caste  people  of  MaUiya  vanam 
near  Vtjmfanagara  of  365  gold  huns  for  the  3iS5  days  of  the  year,  for 
the  gift  of  two  large  tureens  of  rice  to  be  offered  to  the  two  images  and 
the  overplus  of  the  expense  to  go  to  the  inferior  temple  attendants. 

7.  raited  in  Sal.  Sac.  1 123,  donation  by  Udanda  Ratrr  Ulaoapprn 
of  840  fanams  for  the  conducting  certain  ceremonies  on  the  monthly 
recurrence  of  the  Nakshetra  (lunar  mansion)  of  his  own  birth,  and  that 
of  his  mother.  (It  is  of  early  date,  and  the  title  Ukgappen  means 
"  fether  of  the  world.") 

8.  On  the  sacred  hill,  on  the  southern  side  of  the  shrine  f  Viimdiian). 
Inscription  of  Timva  rdja  son  of  Saluva  Gunddo  Rata  u'ditar, 

dated  in  Sal.  Sac  1385  gifts  of  some  land  for  the  conduct  of  offerings. 

9.  On  the  southern  wall  facing  the  street  in  which  the  car  is  drawn 
at  festivals. 

Inscription  of  the  merchant  Crishnaica  Chbtti  dated  in  Sal.  Sac. 
1458.  What  was  given  not  known,  as  it  is  stated  that  the  remaining 
letters  of  the  inscription  have  become  illegible. 

10.  On  the  same  wall. 

Inscription  of  Koppu  Natani  a  disciple  of  Tattacbarta,  dated  in 
Sal.  Sac.  1467.  Gift  of  3750  fanams  for  offerings  to  be  conducted 
on  the  eleventh  day  of  every  lunar  fortnight. 

Notei  The  above  palm-leaf  MS.  is  badly  written  in  small  letters, 
and  the  palm-leaf  is  in  some  places  eaten  away.  It  is  therefore  restor- 
ed on  paper,  as  some  of  the  dates  and  names  will  be  usefiil  in  elucidat- 
ing a  few  obscure  points  in  the  more  modem  portion  of  the  Feninsular 
history. 
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S^-^Pahn-leaf  Book^  No.  232.   Caunierfnark  98.  CTtengi  Rajakat 
Kaifetfuti  or  account  of  the  rajne  ofGinjee* 

This  is  a  MS.  of  28  palm-leaves  damaged  by  wonns.  It  is  written 
in  Tamil  verse  of  an  eaay  kind.  Its  chief  object  is  to  eelebraftte  th# 
heroism  of  the  last  of  the  rijas  of  GmfeCf  of  the  dynasty  proceedin|^ 
from  the  origrinal  viceroy  from  Vijayonagar4tm,  The  final  defence  of 
the  fort  of  Ginjee  was  very  obstinate*  Accordii^  to  this  poem  the  rija 
headed  his  troops  in  person,  and  when  he  found  himself  no  longer  sup* 
ported  by  them  he  rode  among*  the  Mnhammadans,  dealing  destruction 
ardttnd  him,  nntil  overpowered  and  slain.  This  rashness  the  wxiler 
magnifies  into  extraordinary  heroism. 

Note,  As  the  manuscript  is  in  a  state  of  incipitet  diistractton  it  haa 
been  restored. 

Ph>f.  Wilson  has  very  briefly  noted  the  MS*  in  Des.  Calal.  Vol.  L 
p.  207,  Art.  Izvii, 

* 

6.    MANUSCRIPT  BOOKS. 

9. — Manuecript  Sooky  No,  50.  Countermark  1019. 

Section  1.     Copies  of  Tamil  inecriptione  at  Sri'rangham  near 
Trichinopolyf  and  other  placet  of  the  Chola  deeam* 

No.  1.  Date  Sal.  Sac.  1581,  commemorates  a  donation  by  Choka 
Nats  A  Natak,  of  the  raee-of  Visva  Natha  Natak,  to  five  classes  of 
people  of  an  elephant,  two  horse- tail  fans,  a' white  mnbrella*  apalanqnin^ 
a  tent ;  to  be  used  in  the  public  solemnity  when  the  image  of  Sevaniee* 
vdret  fime  should  be  carried  out  in  procession,  and  with  a  view  to 
obviate  some  irregularities  that  had  occurred  in  such  festival  processions. 

No.  2.  Date  1599  of  Aruronar  (unknown  era)  gift  by  Virapa 
Nataxbr  in  the  time  of  Vvncata  dxva  maha  rayer,  of  land  in  tbe 
villages  of  Conal  and  Pattfwa  mram,  for  tbe  eontuittal  conduet  off 
certain  festivals  connected  with  the  above  fane. 

No.  3.  No  year,  Tirumala  Natanur  and  Villvhita  Natanob^ 
gave  certain  gifts  to  the  fiuie;  the  exact  nature  of  which  cannot  be 
ascertained,  as  the  copy  of  the  inscription  is  imperfect. 

No.  4.  A  gift  in  the  time  KuLorronoA  Crolan  (year  not  specifi- 
ed) of  certain  lands  to  the  above  fane,  by  a  onion  of  seversl  respeotafale 
leading  men. 

No.  5.  One  Aran  a  rakehaea  being  afllicted  with  BrakmaktOHf 
did  penance  to  Siva.  In  proof  of  which  there  are  certain  remains  near 
to  Rajendra  Chola  pettah,  and  two  gigantic  images  of  20  yai^  in 
height,  and  12  yards  in  circumference. 
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No.  6.  Dale  Sal.  Sac.  the  figure  for  one  thousand,  and  some  other 
figures  hlank.  Vira  Prayoda  rayer  son  of  Vira  Vijaya  rayer  Maha 
rayer  gave  a  large  extent  of  waste  land,  near  Rajendra  Chola  pettah  ; 
the  produce  to  be  for  ceremonies  at  the  festivals  of  certain  fanes,  three 
in  number. 

No.  7.  Gift  of  land  belonging  to  rija  Kbm bira  Chola  psttah,  by 
the  people  of  the  town,  attested  by  the  names  of  Bve  among  them. 
No  date. 

No.  8.  Inscription  in  the  village  of  Pedik  vayi  iuli.  In  the  seventh 
year  of  Rajbndra  Cholan,  a  chief  (titular  style  only  mentioned) 
pressed  certain  bricklayers,  and  ironsmiths,  and  by  their  means  made 
some  additions  to  a  fane^     Inscriptions  incomplete. 

No.  9.  Inscription  on  a  stone  at  VeUu  voyt  hUi  /  the  dimensions  of 
the  stone  are  given,  but  the  inscription  itself  seems  not  to  have  been 
copied. 

No.  10.  Some  town,  in  the  20th  year  of  Sri  KuLortuNOA  Chola 
DSVER.  The  letters  are  become  illegible,  copy  therefore  incomplete  : 
it  relates  to  a  gift  of  some  extensive  land  near  to  Trichiiufpoly, 

No.  11.  Same  town  of  Vettu  vayi  tulh  date  Sal.  Sac.  1608  ;  Rang  a 
KisTNA  MuTTHQ  ViRAPA  Natakbr  of  the  raco  of  VisvANATUA  Nata- 
KBR :  certain  repairs,  by  his  order,  of  structures  in  that  town  originally 
built  by  Chola  princes,  which  had  gone  to  decay. 

No.  1 2.  Date  SaL  Sac.  1 240,  25,  the  name  of  the  donor  obliterated ; 
gift  of  land  to  Prasarma  Vbncatbsvara  svami. 

No.  13.  Inscription  in  a  fane  of  Suhramanya^  SaL  Sac.  1444,  in 
the  time  of  Sri  Krishna  dbvrr,  voBki  rayer,  gift  of  land. 

No*  14.  In  the  30th  year  of  Rajbnora  Chola  devbr,  gift  of  a 
village  producing  ten  thousand  pieces  of  gold  fhunsj. 

No.  15.  Inscription  in  J^ru  yerembesvarevy  hill  fane,  on  the 
elephant  gate,  date  Sal.  Sac  1307,  gift  of  land  for  repairs  of  the  said 
fane,  a  certain  proportion  of  revenue  given,  by  whom  not  stated. 

No.  16.  Dated  in  the  3rd  year  of  Sri  Kovi  raja  Kbsari  Panditan, 
the  remaining  letters  are  stated  to  have  become  illegible  by  time. 

No.  17.  Dated  in  the  5th  year  of  Sri  Kovi  rija  Kbsari  PANnivAN ; 
letters  become  illegible. 

No.  1 8.  Dated  70th  year  of  the  same  (but  supposed  to  be  an  error 
for  seventh  year)  appropriation  of  a  village  to  a  fane  of  Agniwaraf  in- 
complete. 

No.  19.     Dated  in  the  reign  of  Sri  Kovi  rija  Kbsabi  Panditan, 
and  in  the  seventh  year  of  Kulottunga  Cholan,  (thus  intimated  to 
be  contemporaries,)  gift  of  land  in  Vay.alwr^ 
3  D 
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No.  20.  Dated  in  the  reign  of  KtsAm  PANDiTAit,  and  third  of 
KoLOTTUNOA  Ch CLAM,  gift  by  Pii.1  Vanat  uditar,  son  of  Mathurah- 
TAcA'  UDITAB9  of  certain  coatoms  from  produce  of  lands.  Siort  Grat^ 
iha  addition. 

No.  21.  Dated  second  year  of  Raja  kajI  DBTiRy  gift  of  land  for 
maintaining  lamps  in  a  faney  by  whom  not  mentioned. 

No.  22.  Dated  sixth  year  of  Kovi  Kbsabi  Pamoiyan,  gift  of  land 
fbr  the  internal  ceremonies  of  a  heathen  fane. 

No.  23.  Dated  third  year  of  Viba  Rajbndra  dbtbR)  who  ia  either 
the  subordinate  of  Kovi  Kbsari  Pandiyan,  or  else  the  same  with  an 
additional  title ;  the  wording  is  obscure  ;  gift  to  the  fane  of  VUlunUya 
devevy  for  the  keeping  up  a  perpetual  light  with  neyi  or  batter  <hL 

No.  24.  Inscription  at  Nanga  puram  in  the  talook  of  Vittu  Katih 
dated  in  the  16th  year  of  RXjbnora  Chola  DBYBRy  gift  of  land  by  cer- 
tain persons  whose  names  are  subscribed  for  the  benefit  of  the  fane  of 
Firu  marane$  varuda^ar. 

No.  25.  Dated  in  the  tenth  year  of  Sri  Suntbra  Pandiya  drvkr, 
same  town,  same  fane*  with  two  other  fanes  ;  from  the  imperfection  of 
the  copy,  what  was  given  not  ascertained. 

No.  26.  Dated  in  the  seventh  year  of  RXja  Rajbndra  Chola 
DBYBR :  other  letters  of  the  inscription  could  not  be  made  out. 

No.  27.  Gift  of  two  villages  by  certain  chiefs,  whose  names  are 
mentioned,  to  Rangha^  the  image  at  Sri  Rangham  fane,  through  the 
head  hrdhman  of  the  class  of  Rdmant/^a  of  Ttipety. 

No.  28.  Dated  in  the  30th  year  of  Sai  Ra/a  dbvbr,  gift  of  six 
marcals  of  grain  for  each  rice  field,  and  a  quarter  fanam  each  field  of 
other  kinds  to  g^  towards  the  celebration  of  the  marriage  of  the  god 
and  goddess  of  Mathubsvara  fane,  and  the  conduct  of  other  festivals 
from  Vbncatafati  rayer,  son  of  Vira  Vallala  vlIxa  dbvbr  pre-emi- 
nent  r£ja  of  the  north  shore.  It  is  a  stone  inscription  in  the  fane  in 
V^lur^  of  Vittu  Katti  talook. 

No.  29.  Date  Sal.  Sac.  1629,  (A.  D.  1707.)  Gift  of  customs  of  a 
half  measure  out  of  every  calam  (96  measures)  .of  rice  from  one  hun- 
dred and  eighty  villages,  from  three  persons  (Hindus),  who  from  their 
titles  appear  to  have  held  office  under  Muhammadans,  to  Sri  Vira 
Narrayana  Swami,  of  Manor  Kovil^  in  the  Hiandr  district. 

No.  30.     Dated  sixth  year  of  Sri  Raja  tUbk  obva  UTTaNOA  Cbo* 

LAM  ;  imperfect,  nothing  further  can  be  made  out. 

•  No.  31.     Dated  second  year  of  Sai  Raja  rXja  raja  dbybr  ;  at  JPra^ 

panja  Pichaita  girit  where  Aoastya  formerly  dwelt,  and  which  had 

sunk  lower  down  into  the  earth.    Cari  Cala  Chola,  coming  thither. 
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law  a  golden-colored  chamelion-lisard,  which  he  wished  to  catch,  hut 
it  entered  into  a  hole,  in  digging  up  which  hlood  was  seien,  and  a  form 
of  SiTA  appeared ;  hj  reason  of  which  appearance,  a  fane  was  huilt  on 
the  spot;  and  this  having  decayed,  the  aforesaid  Kjua  dbybr  (as  far  as 
can  be  made  out)  restored  the  said  shrine,  and  gave  for  that  purpose 
thirty  thousand  V^is  of  land,  (each  Veli  containing  five  cawnies,  the 
whole  being  upwards  of  one  hundred  thousand  acres.) 

No.  32.  Dated  in  the  tenth  year  of  the  Chola  haja  Kbsari  Mandi- 
TAR :  some  letters  and  words  wanting.  It  is  a  gift  of  village  lands ;  but 
for  what  object  does  not  appear. 

Translation, 

No.  3d.  An  inscription  in  Mel  Pallur^  or  (upper  Pallurjy  dated  Sal« 
Sac.  1489,  (A.  D.  1517.) 

The  rviler  of  the  entire  world  Harita  ratkr  Vipaoan,  faultless  in 
speech,  taking  possession  of  other  countries,  never  relinquishing  his  own, 

the  south  quarter the  excellent  courageous  ruler  Sri 

ViRA  Krishna  Rater,  the  great  emperor,  the  restorer  of  the  Sdma* 
Mula  tax,  and  of  the  other  taxes  of  the  Chdla^mandalam,  and  of  the 

Sttiva  and  Vauihnava  temples,  (a  number  or  part  of  a 

name)  having  taken  certain  countries  and  conquered  Via  a  Parchunan 
the  son  of  Pratapa  Rodra  the  GajapcUi  prince,  and  certified  the  con- 
quest in  the  presence  of  Mallicarjuna  (the  god  at  VijayanagaramJ^ 
gave  four  thousand  pieces  of  gold,  for  the  service  of  the  god  Mallu- 
MisYARA  Natanab  of  this  towu ;  a  Sanskrit  sloka^  in  praise  of  the 
giver. 

[The  above  is  as  near  a  translation  as  can  be  made  out :  it  is  of 
some  use. 3 

No.  34.  It  bears  the  two  names  of  Sri  Kovi  Kbsari  Pamoiyan,  and 
BuNTBRA  Panditan,  scveuth  year  of  reign :  title  of  a  ruler  on  the  south 
shore.  (The  remaining  portion  could  not  be  recovered  by  the  copyist 
from  the  original  stone.) 

No.  85.  Inscription  cut  on  stone  in  the  fime  at  Amhur.  Dated  in  the 
second  year  of  Kulottunoa  Chola  dbvbb.  Gift  to  Arakb'svaranct- 
DiTA  Nayanar,  the  image  of  <  Amu' r  fane  from  Amota  KAni-ruDi- 
YAR  raja  of  the  north  bank  (of  the  CaveriJ  of  a  thousand  (what  not 
mentioned),  in  free  gift  (therefore  must  be  land)  in  the  village  for  the 
service  of  the  fane  of  TiruvakeMvaramudiya  Tambirdndr^  the  same 
image,  with  an  addition  of  epithet. 

^o.  36.    Dated  in  the  fourteenth  year  of  Sri  Kopa  Kbsari  Panoi* 
YAN :  imperfect. 
3  D  2 
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No.  87.  Gift  to  NUuvanisvara  Tambiran  from  Ks'sabi  Pamditan, 
the  griver  of  his  own  weight  in  gold,  and  a  heap  of  Yestments  like  a  bill ; 
a  courageous  warrior,  and  ruler  of  the  three  worlds  f  TribhwHma  Cha» 
hrtiverti  NuyanurJ,  He  gave  one  hundred  g^old  huns  for  the  use  of 
Vara  DA  Nambi,  the  head  brakmani  to  the  temple  females,  and  other 
temple  attendants. 

No.  38.  Dated  in  Sal.  Sac.  1112;  gift  to  Nilivanamddita  Natanoe 
of  fifty  gold  pieces,  by  the  whole  of  the  people  of  this  village  (name  not 
given)  for  the  celebration  of  the  marriage  of  the  said  god  in  the  month 
of  April. 

No.  39.  (Very  short  and  perfect)  gift  of  an  elephant  vehicle  by  the 
head  man  of  Muthurdntacam  in  the  country  of  Rajbnoba  Chola  of 
the  north  bank  (supposed  of  the  CaveriJ  to  whom,  when,  or  for  what 
object,  not  stated. 

No.  40.  A  few  Sanskrit  words  in  Tamil  and  Grantha  letters,  without 
connected  meaning,  copied  from  the  inner  building  of  a  fane  of  Ganga- 
Kunda-puram  in  the  Udiyar  PaUiyam. 

Manuscript  Book,  No*  14.     Countermark  768. 

Section  1.  Account  ofPandoo  coolies  (Pantu  curzisj  in  the  Jaghire^ 
and  Arcot  Districts^  written  from  different  verbal  a^ceounis. 

This  paper  contains  an  account  of  certain  suhterraneoy  or  excavations, 
as  if  they  were  tombs,  discovered  at  various  places  :  of  the  exact  nature 
or  character  of  these  pits  there  appeal's  to  be  no  certain  knowledge ; 
but  the  writer  has  collected,  and  stated,  the  traditionary  accounts  d 
people  near  the  places  where  those  excavations  were  found,  by  which 
they  are  ascribed, — 

1*  To  a  desire  of  obtaining  shelter  from  a  predicted  shower  of  fire, 
about  the  beginning  of  the  era  of  Sdlivahana.  2.  To  certain  pigmies  that 
lived  towards  the  end  of  the  Dwdpara  yuga,  who  constructed  for 
themselves  these  dwellings  under  gp'ound.  8.  To  the  five  Pdndavas, 
as  a  refuge  from  the  persecution  of  Dubtod'hana.  4.  To  the  votaries 
of  a  certain  goddess  named  Nila-mucabi',  who  offered  to  her  monthly 
sacrifices  therein.  5.  To  the  Vedar  and  Curumhar,  (hunters  and 
savages),  of  former  days,  as  places  of  protectionv  for  their  wives  and 
children,  from  wild  beasts.  6.  To  certain  men  in  the  time  of  Ri^iCA, 
who  had  monkey's  tails,  whence  these  pits  are  by  some  called  Vali-Cudu 
7.  To  rakshasas  (or  evil  beings)  who  constructed  these  places  of  safety 
for  their  wives  and  children.  8.  To  a  custom  of  early  times  after  the 
deluge,  when  men  lived  so  long  as  to  be  a  burden  to  themselves,  and 
their  relatives,  so  that  the  latter  put  them  in  certain  earthen  shells  with 
a  supply  of  provisions  and  left  them  to  die. 
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These  excavations  are  stated  to  be  of  yaiious  fashions,  and  sizes  ; 
and  some  have  the  appearance  of  being  tombs  of  great  or  distinguished 
men.  Tradition  states,  that  great  wealth  was  most  certainly  discovered 
and  carried  away,  from  some  of  these  excavations. 

Section  2.    An  account  of  Tondaman  Chakraverti  in  the  district 

ofCdnchi  (Conjeveram). 

There  were  forty-four  generations  previously  of  the  Chola  race,  who 
were  persons  of  self-government,  but  the  last  of  them  Kulottunga 
Cbolan  (who  had  only  a  son  and  a  daughter),  having  killed  the  son 
of  C  A  MB  AN  the  poet,  the  latter  killed  the  king's  son,  and  the  king 
afterwards  formed  an  intercourse  with  one  of  the  female  attendants  of  his 
court,  and  had  privately  a  son  by  her,  who  was  named  Nagi  naga  bat- 
tan  \m.  The  child  was  exposed  in  a  golden  vessel  on  the  banks  of 
the  Cuveri  river,  and  was  discovered  by  the  Brdhmans,  and  head  offi- 
cers of  the  king,  who  recommended  it  to  the  king  for  protection,  as 
being  like  him  ;  and  from  an  adonda  flower  being  near  the  child  thev 
called  it  Adondai.  The  king  gave  it  in  charge  to  his  queen,  to  rear  it 
up  ;  who  readily  undertook  the  task.  The  king's  MantiH  (or  tninister) 
was  alone  somewhat  instructed  in  the  secret.  The  child  proved  to  be 
possessed  of  heroic  qualities.  On  consulting  how  to  give  him  a  king- 
dom, an  eye  was  cast  on  the  country  northward,  wherein  the  Curum' 
bar  had  constructed  twenty-four  forts,  being  an  immense  forest  (wild 
or  open  place).  Kolottunoa  Cbola  fought  with  the  wild  people  (Cm- 
rumbar) ;  but  could  not  conquer  them.  AooNDAi'his  illegitimate  son, 
with  a  grreat  army,  fell  on  them,  and  conquered  them  to  extermination. 
Kulottunga  then  came;  and,  having  the  forest  cleared,  founded  the  dis- 
tinguished town  of  Canchi  pur  amy  in  which  he  built  a  fane,  and  dug  a 
channel  for  the  river  Pdlar  to  flow  through,  or  near,  it.  There  being  a 
deficiency  of  inhabitants,  Kulottunga  gave  his  minister  much  wealth  ; 
who,  going  to  other  countries,  brought  men  and  women,  and  had  them 
married  together,  according  to  their  respective  tribes  or  castes.  By 
way  of  affixing  a  stigma  on  the  newly  conquered  country,  the  minister 
recommended  that  it  should  be  called  Tonda  mandatam^  "  the  land 
of  slaves."  But  the  king,  without  penetrating  his  minister's  desigrn, 
called  it  Tondai-mandalam  ;  and  gave  it  to  his  illegitimate  son  Adon- 
da i ;  who  was  accordingly  crowned  in  Canchi;  and,  aS  he  had  con- 
quered the  ferocious  people,  the  former  inhabitants,  he  acquired  the 
additional  epithet  of  Chakrdverti,  From  that  time  the  former  name  of 
the  country  f  Curumbar  b*humij  became  extinct. 

Remarks,  This  short  paper  has  its  value,  as  being  a  brief  and 
unvambhed  account  of  an  historical  fact ;   otherwise   variously  and 
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verbosely  told,  with  much  of  superfluous  fietkm  and  rhetorieal  orna- 
ment. 

■ 
Section  3.     An  account  of  Candava   rayeni  and  Chethu  rayen  the 

two  sovereigns  of  the  Vannier  ("forest  raee^  a  tribe  of  low  cultivators  J 

who  ruled  in  the  fort  of  Tiruividai  Churanu 

This  fort  was  in  the  district  of  Chingleputy  and  this  account  was 
taken  from  the  mouth  of  one  named  Sahadbvin-nattan. 

Anciently  the  Curumhar  ruled  in  this  coimtry ;  Adondai  Cholak 
came  from  Tanjore^  and  destroyed  them ;  and,  having  acquired  the  title 
of  Adondai  Chakravbrti,  he  established  in  their  place  the  Kondid 
Katti  VeUazhar^  (agriculturists  who  bound  up  their  hair  as  women  do.) 
In  those  days  the  Vannier^  or  Palli  people,  by  permission  of  the  ruler 
of  the  country  built  this  fort  for  themselves,  as  their  own.  But  they 
paid  tribute  to  the  sovereigns  of  the  Andhra^  Camatay  and  Dravida^ 
countries.  No  written  account  of  their  race  has  been  preserved ;  but 
of  their  posterity  Canda-ratbn,  and  Chbthu-raybn,  came  to  the 
government.     Being  skilful  men  they  built  their  old  fort  very  strongly. 

The  measures  of  that  fort,  as  now  found  are  from  south  to  north 
1141  feet ;  east  to  west  1200  feet.  The  breadth  of  its  outer  wall  was 
20  feet.  Around  it  there  was  a  moat  thirty  feet  broad.  Besides  this 
outer  one,  there  was  an  inner  fort,  and  a  palace  on  the  top  of  the  hill. 

The  upper  fort  was  east  to  west  250  feet ;  south  to  north  195  feet. 

While  ruling  with  considerable  power,  they  rejected  all  claims  of 
customary  tribute  from  superior  kings.  They  were  both  illustrious ;  but 
Candavan-raybm,  was  the  most  warlike  of  the  two.  He  fixed  alarm* 
stations  on  eminences,  at  certain  distances,  around  his  capital.  There 
was  no  other  king  like  him.  When  the  rayer  came  to  invade  him,  as 
the  drums  were  beaten  at  different  hill-stations,  the  rayer  did  not  know 
in  which  the  chief  was,  and  at  length  the  latter,  watching  his  opportu* 
nity,  fell  on  the  rayer's  forces,  and  made  great  slaughter.  The  rayer*s 
g^eral,  being  greatly  incensed,  came  with  a  greater  force ;  and,  during 
four  months,  an  uncertain  war  was  carried  on ;  the  chiefs  place  not 
being  known ;  while,  night  and  day,  he  harassed  the  troops  of  the 
invader.  The  rayer  now  desisted  from  open  war  ;  intending  to  efieet 
his  object  indirectly.  Candavan-ratbn  then  greatly  vexed  the  agri- 
culturists, that  Adondai  Chakbavbbti  had  placed  in  the  land.  The 
YeUarzar  in  consequence  arose  in  a  body,  and  went  to  Krisbna 
EATXR,  who  sent  the  fFtya/dvar  (the  people  ofaPoLiGAR)  against 
Candava.  That  Polioar  being  beaten  retreated,  and  sent  spies  to 
inspect  the  fortressi  that  he  might  discover  how  to  overcome  Candava. 
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The  spies  discovered  that  at  intervals  of  rest  from  war,  Cawoava  was 
entirely  enslaved  by  the  leader  of  a  band  of  dancing  girls,  and  announced 
the  circumstance  to  the  chief  of  the  Wiyjdlavar  tribe.  He  came  to 
CopACBi,  and  gave  her  the  offer  of  four  bags  of  gold,  as  a  bribe,  to  cut 
off  the  head  of  Candava  ;  to  which,  induced  by  avarice,  she  consented: 
appointing  a  time  for  the  Poligar,  and  his  people  to  come«  They  came 
as  appointed.  CdpjiCchi  gave  Candava  poison,  in  a  cake,  from  her  own 
hands ;  which  speedily  took  effect.  She  cut  off  his  head,  and  putting 
it  in  a  dish,  brought  it  to  the  appointed  place,  and  gave  it  to  the  Po- 
lio a  r's  people.  After  satisfying  themselves  of  the  identity  of  the 
head,  they  cut  off  the  head  of  the  traitress,  and  went  away.  In  the 
morning  his  younger  brother,  Chetthu  rayen,  hearing  this  news, 
and  being  extremely  grieved,  took  the  hundred  companions  of  Co  pa- 
ce i  ;  and,  carrying  them  to  a  tank,  after  tying  them  in  a  row  like  cows, 
he  cut  off  their  heads :  in  proof  whereof  that  tank  is  to  this  day  called 
Ptunai-yM  (the  lake  of  corpses).  He  also  burnt  down  their  houses ; 
and  the  place  is  to  this  day  called  Cupachi  kunnu  (the  heap  of  Cupa» 
chij  ;  and  is  a  place  of  desolation.  He  also  took  the  watchmen,  who 
had  neglected  their  duty,  and  cut  off  their  heads,  at  the  above  tank. 
The  WiYALAVAR-POLiOAR  camo  with  his  troops,  and  fell  on  the  fort. 
During  twenty-six  days,  fighting  was  carried  on,  with  great  loss  on  both 
sides ;  till,  at  length,  the  attacking  Poligar  took  the  fort ;  which,  after 
that  time,  became  a  dependency  of  the  Anagundi  kings,  who  protected 
the  agriculturists. 

The  truth  of  the  preceding  narrative  is  attested  by  all  the  people 
living  around  about  that  neighbourhood. 

Section  4.     An  account  of  the  Pagoda   of  Tiruvidaiehuram  (the 

above  fort  J  in  the  Arcot  districts 

The  original  date  of  this  place  is  remote  in  antiquity  ;  the  fane  was 
built  by  KuLOTTUNQA  Cholan.  It  was  repaired  by  other  Cholas,  and 
Raybrs.  The  Sfhala  Purana  is  lost.  But  the  legend  is  to  this  effect, 
that  an  Apper  and  Sundarar  (the  poets)  were  on  their  way  to  sing  the 
praises  of  Karz  Kundam  (a  hill  fane) ;  they  inquired  of  a  shepherd 
(at  this  place)  if  there  was  any  emblem  of  Siva  near,  who  pointed 
them  to  one  under  a  tree,  and  disappeared.  Considering  this  as  an 
apparition  of  Siva,  they  chanted  ten  stanzas  concerning  the  place; 
which  are* in  existence  down  to  the  present  time.  As  the  Chola  king 
adorned  and  endowed  this  fane,  there  may  be  an  inscription ;  but  it  is 
reported  to  be  in  recondite  Tamil.  They  further  say  that,  directly 
under  the  view  of  the  bullock  of  Siva,  very  much  wealth  is  buried. 
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There  certainly  is  some  wealth  concealed.  If  well  examined,  it  would 
be  found :  it  would  not  be  needful,  to  that  end,  to  damage  the  walls,  or 
structure,  of  the  temple,  but  only  to  remove  the  flooring ;  no  other 
damage  would  accrue  to  the  temple. 

Section  5.     An  account  of  the  ancient  gold  products  of  CaUatur  cmd 

notice  of  the  history  of  that  place. 

Anciently  this  was  the  second  fortress  of  the  Curumhar  chieftains. 
After  they  had  been  destroyed  by  Adondai  Chakravbrti,  the  fort 
was  in  the  hands  of  ten  persons,  who  rode  in  palankeens,  from  among 
the  Kondai  Katta  Velaaher.  They  were  subordinates  to  the  raja  and 
regulated  the  country.  A  poor  Purdhita  Brdhman  came  to  the  &ne 
of  Tiruval  isvarer^  and  bought  a  piece  of  ground  at  GalkUur  ;  the 
god  afterwards  personally  appeared  to  him,  and  instructed  him  to  give 
the  god  notice  when  he  ploughed  and  sowed  the  said  field.  He  did  so ; 
when  the  god  came,  on  his  Vdhanoy  and,  after  sowing  a  handful  of  seed 
disappeared.  The  other  com  was  sown  by  the  Brdhman,  The  com 
vprung  up  luxuriantly ;  while  com  sown  by  other  people  was  very  weak. 
The  Brdhman  s  com  grew  higher  than  a  man  could  reach,  but  without 
earing ;  to  his  great  grief.  A  Velazhany  passing  by,  being  struck  by 
the  singular  appearance  of  the  com,  plucked  a  stalk,  and,  opening  it  at 
the  top,  found  an  incipient  ear  of  gold,  in  consequence  of  which  he 
enticed  the  Brdhman  to  an  exchange  of  products,  ratified  by  a  writing. 
A  long  time  after  the  com  threw  out  ears,  and  the  surface  presented  a 
golden  color.  The  rayer  of  that  time,  named  Hari  Hari  Raybs 
hearing  of  the  circumstance,  came  himself,  with  an  army ;  and,  having 
it  reaped,  distributed  the  gold  in  the  usual  proportion  of  com,  to  the 
cultivator,  tlie  proprietor,  and  the  king.  The  product  was  beaten  oat 
on  a  brick  flour,  prepared  for  the  purpose ;  such  a  floor  is  named  Cal^ 
lam  ;  hence  the  town  came  to  be  called  Pan  Velainta  Cailatuvt  or  the 
vUkige  where  gold  grew  as  com*  Remains  of  the  brick  floor  are  still 
to  be  seen  ;  and  the  circumstance  is  traceable  in  other  names  of  con* 
nected  places.  Some  remains  of  the  chaff  of  this  harvest,  are  said  to 
be  preserved  in  the  treasuries  of  neighbouring  temples.  From  the  time 
ofToNDAMAN  Chakraverti  dowu  to  Krisuna  Rater's  time,  the 
fort  was  under  the  management  of  the  VeUxzhar,  or  agriculturists. 
Krishna  Rater  demanded  of  them  to  build  an  Agrahdramy  which 
they  refused  to  do ;  and  he,  in  consequence,  waged  war  agafinst  them, 
with  great  slaughter,  for  six  months :  when  they  consented  to  his 
request,  and  built  two  choultries ;  one  of  which  was  called  by  the  name 
of  KaisuMA  Rater. 
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Historical  Indication, 
Divested  of  fiible,  the  probability  is  that  a  gold  mine  was  anciently 
discovered  in  the  field  of  a  Brdhman^  and  worked  by  one  of  the  rayers. 
The  closing  circumstance  is  within  the  range  of  credible  tradition. 

Section  6. — Accounts  of  the  places  of  hidden  treasure^  in  the  Arcot 

District, 

1.  In  PaduvuVi  there  are  four  Fanta  curzis  in  which,  they  say» 
treasure  is  contained. 

2.  In  Tiruiidaichuram^  in  a  Pedari  KovU^  under  the  image  of 
Durgp^  there  is  stated  to  be  buried  treasure.  There  is  a  sort  of  pro- 
verbial saying  to  this  effect  current  among  the  country  people  there- 
abouts. Notice  of  an  account  given  to  a  servant  {gomasteh)  of  the 
surveyor  general  of  seven  vessels  of  buried  treasure,  and  of  a  human 
sacrifice,  offered  by  some  persons  who,  in  consequence,  took  away  one 
vessel,  and  went  to  live  at  Wandiwash, 

3.  In  Neyamali^  they  say  there  is  hidden  treasure. 

4.  Beyond  that  village  near  Chingleput  the  pagoda  of  TiruvadeS' 
veren,  at  CaUatur,  at  Cvnatur,  Vemhdcam  near  Chingleput^  l/tttrsi 
MeluTy  and  some  other  places,  there  is  said  to  be  buried  treasure. 

Remark*  Perhaps  Colonel  Mackbnzib's  instructions  to  his  agents 
included  inquiries  on  the  above  subject :  with  one  exception,  as  to  the 
Fanta  curzis^  I  do  not  «ee  that  any  light  is  reflected  on  past  history 
by  such  traditions. 

Section  7. — Ancient  history   of  Tondamandulmn^  and  its  earlier 
inhabitants  called  Vedars  and  Curumbars. 

After  the  deluge  the  country  was  a  vast  forest,  inhabited  by  wild 
beasts.  A  wild  race  of  men  arose ;  and,  destroying  the  wild  beasts, 
dwelt  in  certain  districts.  There  were  then,  according  to  tradition,  no 
forts,  only  huts^  no  kings,  no  religion,  no  civilization,  no  books ;  men 
were  naked  savages:  na marriage  institutions.  Many  years  after,  the 
Curumbars  arose  in  the  Carndta  country  :  they  had  a  certain  kind  of 
religion ;  they  were  murderers.  They  derived  the  name  of  Cw'^mbar 
from  their  cruelty.  Some  of  them  spread  into  the  Drdvida  disam,  as 
far  as  the  Tondamandata  country.  They  are  now  found  near  Ultra 
M&ur ;  but  more  civilised.  They  ruled  the  country  some  time ;  but 
falling  into  strife  among  themselves,  they  at  length  agreed  to  select  a 
chief,  who  should  unite  them  all  together.  They  chose  a  man  who  had 
some  knowledge  of  books,  who  was  chief  of  the  Drdvi^  i  country,  and 
was  called  Camanda  Curusidfa  prabhuy  and  Palal  raja ;  he  built  a  fort 
3  E 
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in  Puraldr.    He   <tivided  the  Curumha  land  into  twenty-four  parts, 
and  constructed  a  fort  in  each  district.    Of  these  the  names  of  ten  are 

...,    Puralur,  the  royal  fort;  Callaiur ;  Amur;  PuUy^r; 

ChenMr;  Utthi  Kddu;  KaUyam;  V€nguna;Iedttukoiiai;  Paduvur. 
While  they  were  ruling,  there  was  a  commerce  carried  on  hy  ships. 
As  the  merchants  of  Cdveripum-patnam  sought  trading  intercourse 
with  them,  the  Curumhars  huilt  the  following  forts  (stations)  for  trade : 
PatH-pulam;  Sdla-cupam;  Sala-pdkam  ;  M^ur ;  Cddalur ;  Atam- 
pari;  Maracandm  ;  whence,  hy  means  of  merchants  from  Cdveri pumr- 
patnanij  and  the  Curumhary  a  commercial  intercourse  by  vessels  was 
carried  on.     They  flourished  in  consequence ;  and  while  without  any 
religion,  a  Jaina  ascetic  came,  and  turned  them  to  the  Jaina  credence. 
The  BmH  which  the  Pural  king  built  after  the  name  of  that  ascetic,  is 
still  remaining  together  with  other  Basti  and  some  Jaina  images  in 
different  places ;  but  some  are  dilapidated,  and  some  destroyed  by  the 
hatred  of  the  Brdhmans.     They   were  similar  to  the  JainoM  of  die 
present  day ;  they  were  shepherds,  weavers,  lime-sellers/  traders.  While 
living  thus,  various  kings  of  civilized  countries  made  inroads  upon  them 
as  the  Chola^  the  Panditfa  kings,  and  others ;  and,  being  a  wild  peo- 
ple, who  cared  not  for  their  lives,  they  successfully  resisted  their  invaders 
and  had  some  of  the  invading   chiefs  imprisoned  in  fetters,  in  front  oi 
the  Pural  fort     Besides  they  constrained  all  young  people  to  enter  the 
Jaina  religion  ;  in  consequence  of  which  vexation,  a  cry  arose  in' the 
neighbouring  countries.     At  length  Adondai,  of  T\injore,  formed  the 
design  of  subduing  them;  and,  invading  them,  a  fierce  battle  was 
fought  in  front  of  the  Pural  fort  in  which  the  Curumba  king's  troops 
fought  and  fell  with  great  bravery,  and  two-thirds  of  Adomdai's  army 
was  cut  up.     He  retreated  to  a  distance,  overwhelmed  with  grief,  and 
the  place  where  he  halted  is  still  called  ChoUm  pedu.     While  thinking 
of  returning  to  Tanjorey  Siva  that  night  appeared  to  him,  in  a  dream, 
and  promised  him  victory  over  the  Curumbeuy  guaranteed  by  a  sign. 
The  sign  occurred,   and  the  Curumba  troops  were  the  same  day  routed 
with  great  slaughter.  The  king  was  taken  ;  the  Pural  fort  was  thrown 
down ;  and  its  brazen  (or  bell-metal)  gate  was  fixed  in  fh)nt  of  the 
shrine  at  Tanjore,     A  temple  was  built  where  the  sign  occurred,  and  a 
remarkable  pillar  of  the  fort  was  fixed  there  :  the  place  is  called   7lra 
muH  vdsal,     A  sort  of  commemorative  ceremony  is  practised  there. 
After  a  little  more  fighting,  the  other  forts  were  taken,  and  the  Cvrtrm- 
btts  destroyed.     Adondai  placed  the   Velazhary  as  his  deputed  autho- 
rities ;  having  called  them  into  the  country  to  supply  the  deficiency  of 
inliabitants,  from  the  Tulwa  dham  (modem  Canara),     They  are  call* 
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ed  Tuittva  Vellaxhar  to  the  present  day.  Some  were  brought  from  th« 
Chola  d^sam,  still  called  Chola  V^llazhar.  He  called  from  the  north 
certain  BrdhmanM  by  birth,  whom  he  fixed  as  accountants.  The 
Kondai  KaUi  Vellazhar  were  appointed  by  him.  He  acquired  the 
name  of  Chakraverti  from  rescuing  the  people  from  their  troubles. 
The  name  Curumba'bhumi  was  discontinued,  the  country  was  called 
Tonda'fnandalam ;  and  common  consent  ascribes  to  AdomdXi  the 
regulation  of  the  country. 

Remarkt.  The  writing  of  the  above  paper  was  a  little  obliterated, 
and  I  think  its  restoration  of  consequence ;  for  it  seems  to  me  rather 
more  important  than  these  local  papers  usually  are.  We  have  in  it  a 
clear  and  unvarnished  statement  of  the  introduction  of  the  Hindus 
(properly  such)  into  the  country,  circumjacent  with  respect  to  Madras, 
The  Hindus  had  colonized  the  country  south  of  the  Coleroon'&t  a 
much  earlier  period.  The  trading  from  Caveripum-patnam  ;  the  con- 
quest by  Adondai  ;  the  introduction  of  br£hmans  as  accountants  from 
the  north ;  are  matters  confirmed  by  other  papers.  The  Velazhas  of 
the  country  hold  the  traditionary  belief,  that  their  ancestors  emigrated 
from  Tuluva>  The  Chola  Velazhas  are  chiefly  found  in  the  south. 
They  wear  a  lock  of  hair  on  the  front  of  their  head  ;  not  on  the  back, 
like  other  Hindus.  The  old  Tuluva  or  Hala  Canada  language,  and 
the  Madras  Tamil,  are  very  nearly  the  same  language. 

Section  8. — Account  of  a    Curumbafort  at  Marutan  near  Cdnchi,  in 

.  the  Utramdlur  district. 

This  fort  of  mud  was  formerly  built  by  the  Curumbast  covering  forty 
cawnies  of  ground  with  two  boundary  walls,  and  was  long  ruled  by 
them.  In  the  time  of  Krishna  Rater  his  dependant  the  r£ja  of 
Chingleput  fought  with  them;  and,  after  some  time  the  Curumba 
chief  was  unjustly  put  to  death.  The  Curumbas  were  destroyed,  and 
Tim  MA  rjja  took  that  fort.  He  gave  it  as  a  Jaghire  to  one  of  his  near 
relatives,  named  Govinda  rija.  He  built  two  Kooils  (or  fanes),  and 
established  an  Agraharam  for  the  Brdhmans. 

Note*  TiMMA  Ratbb  was  the  founder  of  Arcot  as  mentioned  in  a 
former  paper. 

Section  9. — An  account  of  Madurantacam  in  the  Jaghire, 

This  place  being  the  ancient  boundary  of  the  Madura  kingdom  was 
called  Madurdntacam  (the  end  of  Madura),  in  proof  of  which  there  is 
an  image  called  Madurai  Chelli-ammen  There  is  also  a  very  ancient 
Saiva  fane.  It  is  said  that  Nala-baja,  in  his  sorrowful  pilgrimage, 
came  to  this  place ;  and^  by  taking  the  muddy  water  of  that  pool^  was 
3  £  2 
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cured  of  his  leprosy.  He  built  a  temple  there,  to  commemorate  hii 
cure.  The  tank  waa  called  by  him  Vbhagatirthanu  The  Chola  r£ja 
built  mahy  other  sacred  edifices  in  this  place ;  and  he  himself  lived 
there  for  a  considerable  time.  The  Sfhnla  mnhntmya  of  this  place 
is  connected  with  the   Sfhala  mahatmy a  o^  Madura. 

Remark.  As  the  Madura  Purdnam  contains  a  reference  to  the 
northern  Madura,  it  is  well  to  know  the  precise  locality  thereby  desig- 
nated. The  reference  to  Nala  r£ja  is  an  allusion  to  an  episode  in  the 
Mahdbhdrata. 

Section  lO. — An  account  of  the  ruins  of  a  fort  with  seven  walls 
(one  within  the  other  J  y  at  Affidu  tdngi,  written  from  verbal  accounts 
given  hy  Brahtnans  of  Pira^d^sam, 

In  the  Arcot  district,  not  far  from  Pira-disam^^  are  the  extensive 
remains  of  a  very  ancient  fort  of  seven  enclosures.  It  is  now  concealed 
by  brushwood,  and  lies  waste.  Gold  cash,  and  other  coins,  have  been 
found  there.  Hyder  Ally  is  said  to  have  examined  it,  and  taken 
thence  treasure.  It  was  built,  many  years  after  Tondaman  Cuakra- 
VBRTi,  by  Vira  Narasimha  raja.  He  appointed  a  very  stupid  Man- 
tiri  (or  minister).  There  was  no  investigation  of  affiurs  ;  and  this  minis- 
ter buried  the  treasures,  arising  from  the  public  revenues,  and  stultified 
the  king.  A  certain  man  named  Viral-vennan,  was  wounded  on  the 
head  by  a  neighbour ;  and,  going  to  make  a  complaint  at  the  king's 
gate,  could  get  no  hearing.  He  thereupon  went  about  the  town  beating 
all  he  met ;  and,  as  there  was  no  inquiry,  he  managed  to  get  some 
money,  and  to  raise  a  small  band  of  troops,  with  whom  he  took  post 
near  a  burning  ground,  and  exacted  tribute  from  all  who  came  to  per- 
form funeral  obsequies.  By  this  means  he  became  rich.  After  some 
time  the  king  went  out  in  disguise  to  ascertain  the  state  of  the  townt 
and  heard  a  poor  woman  complain  of  having  no  money  to  pay  the 
tribute.  He  inquired  into  the  tax ;  and  then  went  to  the  Mantin  to 
ask  why  it  was  imposed,  who  could  give  no  account  of  it.  The  king 
sent  for  Viral  Vsnnan,  who  refused  to  come;  whereupon  some  troops 
were  sent  against  him :  these  were  worsted,  and  then  Viral  Venn  an 
came,  sword  in  hand,  of  his  own  accord,  and  falling  down  before  the 
king  narrated  all  his  circumstances  :  whereupon  the  king  had  his  minis- 
ter beheaded,  and  put  Viral  Venn  an  in  his  stead.  There  is  no  other 
tradition  at  Pira'desam;  but  possibly  by  going  to  Avidu'tangi  some- 
thing further  might  be  learnt. 

Tfis  end  of  hook  No.  14. 

*  This  Pira-desam   is  probably  the    Pi4a  which  is  coupled  with  Che4a  (or 
ChQlm)  in  the  enamerstion  of  countries  Id  the  second  edict  st  Gimar, — fio. 
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Book  No.  20,  Countermark  11  A. 
Section  1. — List  of  Kings  in  the  Culi-^uga, 

A  few  names  very  defective  in  the  three  first  ages. 

The  Call  yvga  list  commences  with  Janamejaya,  and  there  are 
other  names,  without  distinction  of  place  or  country,  though  we  know 
some  of  them  to  have  niled  ia  places  very  distant  from  each  other. 
Rajendra  Chola  is  dated  hy  an  inscription  in  S.  S.  460,'  Dsva 
Mara  RATKaby  inscription  S.  S,  1060,  Viropachi  Kaybr  S.  S.  1238, 
8aluva  Narasinqha  Dbva  Ratbr  S.  S.  1420,  Vira  Narasinqha 
Ratbr  S.  S.  1391,  AvRUNOZBBE  S.  S.  1554. 

The  list  of  course  does  not  admit  of  being  abstracted.  A  few  dates 
and  names  are  written  as  specimens.  The  list  may  be  of  use  to  refer 
to,  in  comparison  with  other  lists  ;  and,  as  now  restored  from  an  almost 
illegible  s&te,  will  admit  of  easy  translation. 

It  is  followed  by  another  list,  of  which  the  ink  is  so  much  faded  as 
to  be  no  longer  capable  of  restoration.  From  a  few  names  which  can 
be  read  it  seems  to  be  a  fuller  repetition  ;  the  same  names  appearing  to 
occur,  with  now  and  then  a  name  not  to  be  here  found ;  but  it  is  not 
possible  to  make  any  thing  of  it,  as  a  connected  whole. 

There  follows  a  page  of  more  illegible  writing  endorsed  in  English, 
as  a  letter ;  and  another  half  page  of  Pandiya  kings,  of  no  value. 

Section  2. — Account  of  the  most  ancient  sages  and  poets,  with  their 
places  and  dates^  in  the  Drdvida  desam. 

This  section  with  so  promising  a  title  is  a  mere  cheat.  It  has  a  few 
names  of  ascetics  and  poets,  better  known  from  other  authorities,  with- 
out the  promised  distinction  of  time  and  place  ;  and  being  quite  worth, 
less,  the  copying  of  it  was  omitted. 

Section  3.-^ A  general  list  of  books  and  inscriptions. 

The  list  refers  merely  to  certain  parts  of  the  papers  in  the  Mackbn« 
ziE  collection,  supplied  by  the  writer  of  the  list ;  and  is  of  no  perma« 
nent  consequence,  there  being  a  fuller  catalogue  in  existence.  The 
copying  was  omitted. 

Section  4. — Account  of  Pradatta  raja. 

The  paper  commences  with  a  declaration  ascribed  to  Brahma,  of  the 
severe  pain,  and  penalty,  incurred  by  any  one  stealing  even  an  atom 
of  property  from  a  fane  of  Siva,  which  inclusive  of  minor  matters,  in- 
volves the  being  sent  to  Yama  puram  (hell),  and  the  being  sunk  in  a  stra- 
tum of  fire.  There  are  other  details  of  the  evils  which  must  follow  the 
taking  a  bit  of  gold  from  the  temple  at  Arundchellum  (JYmomalleeJ^ 
and  of  eating  any  thing  belonging  to  it,  more  fatal  than  eating  poison. 
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In  illustration  Brahma  narrates  an  account  of  the  visit  of  Praoatta, 
king  of  Benares  and  of  the  surrounding  country,  in  extravagantly 
hyperbolical  language,  and  of  his  becoming  enamoured  of  one  of  the 
Devadaeis  of  the  fane  at  Arundchellum  (or  Trinomallee)^  in  consequence 
of  which  his  face  was  transformed  into  that  of  a  baboon.  Some  of  the 
great  men  said  it  was  from  an  evil  thought,  and  advised  him  to  render 
special  adoration  to  the  image  worshipped  there,  which  he  did  and 
recovered  a  beautiful  form.  These  circumstances  Bbahma  related  to 
Sanaka  Rishi.  The  entering  on  another  narrative  is  announced; 
which  appears  to  be  the  one  contained  in  the  following  section. 

Observation. 
The  preceding  is  probably  part  of  a  legend  connected  with  the  TVtno- 
mallee  temple ;  and  has  been  evidently  constructed  so  as  to  impose  a 
superstitious  dread  of  taking  any  property  from  that  place,  or  of  covet- 
ing any  thing  belonging  to  it :  it  is  very  well  adapted  to  the  intdlectoal 
measure  of  the  lower  class  of  natives ;  it  may  illustrate  manners  and 
opinions  ;  but  in  any  historical  reference,  it  seems  quite  useless. 

Section  5. — Account  of  Vajrangata  Pdndiyan, 

The  king  of  the  fertile  country  on  the  banks  of  the  Vaigai^  one  day 
set  out  on  a  hunting  excursion  to  the  great  terror  of  the  elephants,  and 
other  beasts,  and  in  the  course  of  the  chase  he  started  a  civet-cat,  which 
Tan  directly  for  Trinomalleey  and  then  went  round  the  mountain,  when 
it  fell  down  from  exhaustion^  and  died ;  the  horse  ( Ganavuttam)  on 
which  the  Pdndij^a  king  rode,  also  fell  down,  from  extreme  fatigue,  and 
died.  Immediately  two  VidhyUdharas  (celestials)  appeared  and  said  to 
the  king,  '  Why  do  you  grieve,  we  were  imprisoned  in  bodies  throng 
the  malediction  of  DurvcLsa'Tishij  from  having  trodden  on  some  flowerg 
in  his  garden ;  so  that  he  commanded  one  of  us  to  become  a  civet-cat, 
and  the  other  a  horse.  On  our  asking  when  the  spell  would  be  dis- 
solved, he  said  it  would  be  by  Vajranoata  Panditan/  These  two  ani- 
mals then  attained  final  happiness,  by  the  merit  of  having  gone  around 
Arumdchella  hill  (or  TrxHomallee) ;  but  as  the  king  did  not  walk  round 
but  went  round  on  horseback,  he  had  no  part  in  the  merit.  He  subse- 
quently made  over  his  kingdom  to  his  son  named  Art'hanan-gata 
PiNDiYAN,  and  became  an  ascetic ;  residing  near  the  hill.  His  son 
sent  him  much  money,  with  which  he  greatly  added  to  the  splendour 
and  beauty  of  the  fane.  On  walking  round  it,  one  day,  the  god  Siva 
met  him  in  a  visible  form ;  and  told  him  that  he  also  had  been  impri- 
soned, having  heretofore  been  Indra,  who  threw  his  diamond  weapon 
(Vajnmga)^  at  him-  (Stva),  in  consequence  of  which  he  was  condemned 
to  live  on  earth  as  Vajrangata  Panditan  ;  but  that  now  from  tlw 
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yirtae  of  his  munificent  acts  to  the  temple,  he  should  he  readmitted  to 
his  former  state,  and  again  become  Ds'vbndba. 

Observation. 
The  composition  of  this,  like  the  former,  is  in  poetical  and  hyperbo- 
lical'language  ;  but  with  incorrect  orthography.  A  Pdndit/an  king  is 
otherwise  understood  to  have  repaired  and  beautified  Trinomallee  ;  and 
on  this  circumstance  the  fable  is  constructed.  It  seems  to  be  a  portion 
of  the  Trinomallee  Sfhala-purdnay  as  may  be  ascertained  when  that 
Purinan  comes  to  be  examined.  But  it  is  of  little  use  beyond  illustra- 
ting native  opinions  ;  and  was  restored  because  found  in  a  book  greatly 
damaged  by  time ;  though  m  itself,  this  section  remained  quite  legible. 

Section  6. — A  list  of  Chola  kings. 

The  lis€  contains  a  few  names  only,  withoat  any  dates ;  the  transcrib- 
ing them  has  not  appeared  to  be  of  any  importance. 

Pre&ce  to  the  first  part  of  the  History  of  India  composed  by  Nar- 
RAYAMKN  AstTonomer  (of  the  Ananta  K6n  race). 

(This  is  not  entered  in   the  table  of  contents  at  the  beginning  of 
book,  No.  20.) 

This  book  was  written  at  the  request  of  Col.  W.  Maclbod  of  Arcot, 
during  Lord  Bbntinck's  government  of  Madras.  After  the  usual 
poetical  invocation  it  gives  an  account  of  the  cause  of  its  being  written, 
the  different  powers  and  kingdoms  to  be  included :  and  the  authorities 
consulted  in  the  compilation.  The  work  proceeds  to  narrate  the  crea- 
tion of  the  elements  of  all  things,  by  Narrayanbn  ;  the  formation  of  the 
Brahmandami  or  mundane  ^g^  and  the  division  therein  of  the  orders 
of  beings  and  things.  An  account  of  the  different  yugas*  Formation  of 
gods,  asuras,  and  mortals.  Avatar  as  of  Vishnu.  Eclipses  ;  fasting  at 
that  time  peculiar  to  India.  After  some  Indian  astronomical  details, 
the  writer  states  his  preference  of  another  system,  that  of  the  earth 
turning  on  its  own  axis,  and  revolving  round  the  sun,  with  different 
latitudes,  (evidently  derived  from  intercourse  with  Europeans.)  Geo- 
graphical divisions  of  India,  on  the  native  system ;  some  mention  of 
Nipdl,  MoghuUtan,  Turkishian  and  Hindustan  proper.  This  leads  to 
'  mention  the  birth  of  Krishna  about  one  hundred  years  before  the  end 
of  the  Dwdpara  yuga  ;  and  his  reigning  in  Dwdraka^  a  town  which  he 
had  built  on  the  sea  shore.     The  end  of  the  first  book. 

The  foregoing  is  another  copy,  so  far,  of  the  large  work  entitled 
Camata  rdjakal,  before  abstracted.  Should  other  Cdndams,  or  books, 
be  found  among  the  paper  MSS.  the  whole  MS.  may  be  restored  ; 
but  the  above  is  of  no  special  use,  being  merely  another  copy  of  a  por- 
tion which  exists  in  the  larger  work. 
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Section  7. — Account  of  the  Jain  temple  of  Parsvana-ndtha'todmi^ 
at  TKttf  Narrayanen  Tdnda  a  village^  in  the  district  of  Yelvanachura 
Cottai. 

It  is  in  the  Vt-iddhdchala  district :  a  Sfhala  mahatmya.  In  a  certain 
wilderness,  a  kind  of  roots  grew  which  Verdars  dug  up  for  food*  One 
day  a  man  of  that  class  saw  some  growing  in  the  cleft  of  a  rock,  and 
going  to  dig  them  up,  discovered  the  image  of  the  ahovegod.  A  winged 
creature  also  appeared  ;  at  which  the  hunter,  heing  dazzled  exclaimed 
''  Appa  !  Ayya  r  The  being  said  **  I  am  Appoh  and  Ayya  is  in  that 
hnage."  The  hunter  asked  for  a  spiritual  vision,  and  had  one  enlight- 
ened eye  given  him ;  the  report  of  the  circumstance  led  to  much  dis- 
cussion among  the  country  people ;  who,  on  consulting,  noted  various 
marks  about  the  hills,  and  concluded  that  it  must  have  been  a  place  of 
residence,  for  ancient  ascetics.  The  king  of  the  country,  coming  to 
knowledge  of  these  things,  treated  the  hunter  handsomely,  and  had  a 
temple  built  on  the  spot.  There  is  then  a  narrative  given,  as  having 
happened  before  this  circumstance,  to  account  for  the  image  being  found 
there.  This  forms  a  Jaina  version  of  the  Pandiya  king  renouncing 
the  Jaina  system  for  that  of  the  Saitas.  By  this  account  the  fkmoos 
Appar  was  bom  and  bred  a  Jaina^  but,  through  ill-treatment  of  the 
head  ascetic  of  that  system,  he  went  away  to  the  south,  by  way  of  the 
Chola  kingdom,  and  became  a  Saioa.  In  consultation  with  Sampakta 
and  Santa  BAR,  a  plan  was  formed  to  convert  the  Pdndiynn  king,  Appar 
by  the  power  of  incantation  inflicted  on  him  a  grievous  illness,  and  then 
sent  Sampanta,  and  Sundabar,  with  the  FijovMi  (or  sacred  ashes), 
8a3ring  that  if  he  accepted  these  he  would  be  cured.  He  replied  that 
being  a  Jaina  he  could  not  do  so.  On  their  returning  with  this  answer 
to  Appar  the  latter  inflicted  severer  pain  on  the  king  ;  and  then  went 
personally  to  him,  and  said,  if  his  teachers  could  remove  one-half  on 
one  side,  he  would  remove  the  other.  The  Juina  teachers  being  sent 
for,  said  that  to  use  magical  incantation  was  contrary  to  their  religion. 
Appar  then  promised  to  cure  the  king,  to  which  he  consented ;  through 
thecraltof  Appab,  and  because  an  evil  time  for  the/otna  system  was  come. 
After  being  cured  Appar  asked  of  the  king  to  allow  all  the  Jaina  temples 
to  be  turned  into  Saiva  ones  at  which  he  hesitated ;  but  at  length  beii^ 
gradually  overcome,  and  through  previous  ignorance  of  his  own  system 
he  was  drawn  over  to  become  a  Saiva  ;  and  he  then  gave  a  body  of 
troops  into  the  hands  of  Sampantab,  Sundarar  and  Appar  ;  with  whidi 
they  displaced  the  Jaina  images,  and  turned  the  fanes  into  Saiva  ones. 
But  on  coming  to  the  hill  in  question,  in  this  paper,  as  soon  as  Appab 
ascended  three  steps  towards  it  he  was  struck  blind.     Astonished  he 
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offered  some  prayers,  according  to  his  Jaina  knowledge,  and  had  one 
restored ;  he  then  resumed  the  Jaina  way  and  had  hoth  eyes  restor* 
ed.  The  Saivasy  seeing  what  had  occurred,  carried  him  off ;  and  in 
a  hrick  and  chunam  water-course  near  to  Chitfambram  killed  him. 
The  account  closes,  as  heing  given  by  persons  who  had  received  it 
downwards  by  tradition. 

Remark,  The  leading  fact  is  historical,  and  every  version  of  it, 
Specially  fi-om  opposite  religious  parties,  may  render  it  better  defined. 

Section  8. — Chronological  tables  of  the  Hindu  rdjaa  f  termed  Jaina 
kings  of  the  Dravufa  country  in  the  table  of  contents  ofBook^  No.  20.) 

A  few  names  of  kings  in  the  first  age  ;  a  few  names  of  the  solar  line 
in  the  second  ;  a  few  of  the  lunar  line  in  the  third  age ;  in  the  fourth, 
a  mixture  of  names,  one  or  two  of  them  being  Jaina  :  Chandraoupta 
is  termed  a  Jaina.  The  Chola  r^jas.  Himasila  a  Jaina  king.  In  the 
list  of  rayers,  there  are  some  names  not  usually  met  with  in  those  lists  ; 
some  dates  of  these,  and  Chola  kings  are  given :  the  list  comes  down  to 
a  modem  date. 

A  list  of  kings,  in  Granfha  characters,  is  given ;  termed  Jaina 
kingrs. 

Remark.  These  lists,  though  imperfect  may  have  some  use  for  oc- 
casional reference. 

Section  9. — Legendary  Account  of  Cdnda  Cottai  (and  statement  of 
an  emigration  of  artificers  from  India  by  sea  eastward.) 
In  the  town  of  Mdnda  anciently  the  Camdlar  (artificers  of  5  sorts) 
lived  closely  united  together  ;  and  were  employed  by  all  ranks  of  men, 
as  there  were  no  aiiificers  besides  them.     They   feared  and   respected 
no    king,    which    offended    certain    kings ;    who    combined     against 
them,    taking    with  them    all  kind    of  arms.     But    as  the    fort  in 
which  the  Camdlar  lived  was  entirely  constructed  of  loadstone,   this 
attracted  and  drew  the  weapons  away  from  the  hands  of  the  assailants. 
The  kings  then  promised  a  great  reward  to  any  who  should  burn  down 
their  fort.     No  one  dared  to  do  this.     At  length  the  courtezans  of  a 
temple  engaged  to  effect  it,  and  took  the  pledge  of  betal  and  areca  en- 
gaging thereby  to  do  so.     The  kings  greatly  rejoicing,  btult  a  fort  op- 
posite, filled  with  such  kind  of  courtezans,  who  by  their  singing  attract- 
ed the  people  from  the  fort,  and  led  to  intercourse.     One  of  these  at 
length  succeeded  in  extracting  from  a  young  man,  the  secret  that  if  the 
fort  were  surrounded  with  varacu*  straw  set  on  fire,   it  might  be  destroy- 
ed.    The  king  accordingly  had  this  done,  and  in  the  burning  down  of 

*  Paspalam  fcamentaceum— Linn.    Kadra  vahd — Sans, 
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the  forty  many  of  t]ie  Camdlar  lost  their  lires ;  some  took  to  ships,  be- 
longing to  them,  and  escaped  by  sea.     In  consequence  there  were  no 
artificers  in  that  country.     Those  taken  in  the  act  of  endeayouring  to 
escape,  were  beheaded.     One  woman  of  the  tribe,  being  pr^rnant,  took 
refuge  in  the  house  of  a  chetty  and  escaped,  passing  for' his  daughter. 
From  a  want  of  artificers,  who  made  implements  for  wearers,  hosband* 
men,  and  the  like,  manufactures  and  agriculture  ceased,  and  great  dis* 
content  arose  in  the  country.     The  king,  being  of  cloTer  wit  resorted' 
to  a  device  to  discover  if  any  of  the  tribe  remained,  to  remedy  the  evils 
complained  of.     This  was  to  send  a  piece   of  coral,  having  a  fine  tor<« 
tuous  aperture  running  through  it,  with  a  piece  of  thread*  to  all  parts  of 
the  country ;  with  a  promise  of  g^eat  reward  to  any  one  who  should 
succeed  in  passing  the  thread  through  the  coral.     None  could  aocom- 
plish   it.     At   length  the  child  that  had  been  bom  in  the  chetty  s 
house  undertook  to  do  it ;  and  to  effect  it,  he  placed  the  coral  over  the 
mouth  of  an  ant-hole ;  and,  having  steeped  the  thread  in    sugar,  placed 
it  at  some  little  distance.  The  ants  took  the  thread,  and  drew  it  through 
the  coral.     The  king,  seeing  the  difficulty  overcome,  gave  great  pre- 
sents, and  sent  much  work  to  be  done ;  which  that  child,   under  the 
counsel  and  guidance  of  its  mother,  performed.     The  king  sent  f6r  the 
chetty,  and  demanded  an  account  of  this  young  man,  which  the  chetty 
detailed.     The  king  had  him  plentifully  supplied  with  the  means  es- 
pecially of  making   ploughshares;  and    having   him  married  to  the 
daughter  of  a  chetty,  gave  him  grants  of  land  for  his  muntenance.    He 
had  five  sons,  who  followed  the  five  different  branches  of  work  of  the 
Camdlar  tribe.     The  king  gave  them  the  title  Panchayet ;  down  to  the 
present  day  there  is  an  intimate  relation  between  these  five  branches,  and 
they  intermarry  with  each  other ;  while  as  descendants  of  the  chetty  tribe, 
they  wear  the  punnul,  or  caste  thread,  of  that  tribe.  Those  of  the  Camdlar 
that  escaped  by  sea,  are  said  to  have  gone  to  China.     It  is  added  that 
the  details  of  their  destruction  are  contained  in  the  CaUngatu  Bharani. 

Remark.  Here  is  no  doubt  historical  truth  covered  under  the  veil 
of  fiction  and  metaphor :  it  is  particularly  desirable  to  know  if  artificers 
really  emigrated  from  India  to  the  eastward.  The  ruins  of  Mandoy  or 
MandUf  remain  without  any  records  concerning  that  place,  I  believe,  in 
any  known  history.  The  Calingatu  Bharani^  a  poem,  is  in  the  Mackbm* 
ziB  collection  ;  and  will  come  under  notice  hereafter. 

Section  10.— ^Account  of  the  Curumbars,  and  a  Massacre  of  ihsim  hg 

treachery. 
Under  the  rayer's  government  the  Curumhars  ruled  in  many  districts. 
They  constructed  forts  in   various  places.     They  tried  to  make  the 
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MuihaUers,  and  VelUhfhtu,  render  them  homage ;  to  which  the  others 
did  not  consent ;  and  the  C«rtfm6ar#  in  consequence  greatly  trouhled 
them.  Still  they  did  not  submit.  Accordingly  in  betel  gardens,  and 
in  many  other  places  they  constructed  very  low  wicket  g^tes,  so  that 
the  Hindus  coming  to  them  must  be  forced  to  bow  on  entering.  But 
the  Muthaliers  and  VelldzhoB,  instead  of  entering  head  foremost  thrust 
their  feet  in  first,  and  thus  treated  the  Curumbari  with  contempt.  As 
the  latter  had  power  in  thdf  possession,  they  vexed  the  said  tribes. 
These  at  length  went  to  a  barber ;  and,  promising  a  gift  of  land,  asked 
of  )iin>  counsel  how  to  destroy  the  Curumbars,  The  barber  gave  them 
encouragement ;  who  then  went  to  the  houses  of  all  his  tribe  and  en« 
gaged  their  services  by  promise.  It  was  the  custom  of  the  Curumharg 
that,  if  one  of  their  people  died,  the  whole  family  should  have  the  head 
shaved.  One  of  the  seniors  of  the  tribe  of  Curumbars  died  :  and  by  cus- 
tom the  whole  tribe,  at  one  time,  sat  down  to  have  their  heads  shaved. 
The  aforesaid  barber,  on  this  occasion  charged  all  his  associates  each 
one  to  kill  his  man ;  which  they  did,  by  each  one  cutting  the  throat 
of  the  person  shaved.  The  women  thus  suddenly  widowed  had  a 
great  pile  of  fire  kindled  into  which  they  leaped,  and  died ;  execrating 
their  enemies.  The  ruins  of  the  Curumbar  forts  and  villages  are  stili 
visible  ;  being  heaps  of  mould  ;  there  are  very  old  wells,  some  for  in- 
stance near  Sadra» :  the  bricks  of  these  wells  have  an  appearance  of 
great  antiquity. 

Remarks.  What  evidence  is  due  to  the  tradition  I  cannot  tell :  if 
true,  it  adds  another  instance  to  the  tragedies,  consequent  to  sectarial 
hatred,  and  effected  by  stratagem  and  treachery,  which  are  numerous 
in  this  collection. 

Section  11. — Account  of  the  Wiyalavdr  or  MuttUyar  at  Nerva- 

palHyam. 
The  Curumb(xr»y  in  the  time  of  the  rayers  built  forts,  causeways,  &c. 
In  that  time  these  Wiyalvar  came  from  Ayodkya,  in  the  north.  They 
brought  with  them  two  tutelary  goddesses  called  Angalammai  and  TFt- 
yalammai;  together  with  attendants  (as  supposed  of  these  idols).  These 
first  halted  at  Vidpuram.  At  that  period  one  Chitnnapa  natak  was 
acting  with  great  violence,  and  killing  many  people.  The  rayers  in 
consequence  promised  to  this  new  tribe,  that  if  they  would  remove  the 
nuisance  he  would  give  them  the  district,  so  cleared,  as  their  reward. 
In  consequence,  by  the  power  of  their  goddess,  they  took  those  robbers 
and  having  obtamed  the  district  of  Chbnnapa  natak,  they  first  gave  it 
the  name  of  Canda-gadi-palliyam.  Subsequently,  as  the  Curumbars  gave 
much  trouble,  and  insulted  the  MuthalierSf  the  rayer  made  great  pro- 
3  F  2 
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miaes  to  these  Wiyalvar  if  they  would  destroy  the  CurumbarM,  The 
Wiyalvar,  in  consequence  by  the  aid  of  the  rayer's  troopsi  and  a  thou' 
sand  men  of  their  own,  destroyed  the  Curumhan,  The  rayer  gave 
them  great  distinction  for  the  same,  and  villages.  They  established 
their  goddesses  in  two.  villages  ;  and  in  one  had  also  a  Vaithnava  fane. 
They  built  a  palace  which  afterwards  was  sold  to  discharge  a  debt. 

Remark.  This  account  may  be  compared  with  another  book  and 
section,  making  mention  of  the  Wtyalvar  ;  and  this  tradition,  if  taie» 
adds  to  the  proof  that  the  earlier  inhabitants  of  the  Camatic  were  de» 
stroyed,  to  make  way  for  colonies  of  Hitidwe. 

[To  be  cos  tinned.] 


II. — On   the  application   of  a  new  method  of  Block-printings   with 

examples  of  unedited    coins  printed  in  facsimile,        3tf   Jambs 

Pkinsep,  iSec.  Sfc. 

In  all  Muhammadan  countries  it  is  the  well  known  custom  of  those 
who  move  in  the  rank  of  gentlemen  to  apply  their  seals  in  lieu  of  their 
written  signatures  to  letters,  bonds,  and  other  written  documents — ^not  as 
we  are  accustomed  to  do  it  by  an  impression  on  wax,  but  by  smearing  the 
flat  surface  of  the  seal  with  ink  and  printing  in  the  manner  of  type,  so 
as  to  leave  on  the  paper  a  white  cipher  upon  a  black  field.  It  may 
be  in  consequence  of  this  custom,  as  much  as  from  religious  prejudices 
that  Muhammadan  seals  are  almost  invariably  confined  to  letter  mottos  ; 
seldom  ornamented,  but,  if  so,  merely  with  flowers,  &c.  done  in  out- 
line ;  because  such  only  can  be  faithfully  pourtrayed  in  a  type  impres* 
sion,  which  of  course  cannot  at  all  represent  a  head  or  other  relieva 
design. 

The  money  of  the  Musalm^ns  was  in  the  same  manner  generally 
impressed  only  with  the  signet  or  the  titles  of  the  sovereign,  well  adapt- 
ed to  a  flat  and  thin  surface  of  metal. 

Seeking  an  easy  and  expeditious  mode  of  making  public  the  collection  of 
Muhammadan  coins  in  my  own  and  my  friends'  cabinets,  it  thus  occur- 
red to  me  that  by  forming  from  them  in  sealing-wax  or  in  type  metal  an 
exact  counterpart  of  the  die  which  had  struck  these  rupees,  I  should  be 
able  to  use  it,  in  the  native  fashion,  for  producing  ink  impressions  along 
with  the  ordinary  letter  type  ;  while,  as  the  coin  itself  would  in  every 
case  furnish  the  mould,  dvery  chance  of  error  in  copying  would  be 
removed  :  and,  though  the  elegance  of  a  shaded  engrraving  could  not  be 
attidned,  still  this  would  be  more  than  compensated  by  the  scrupulona 
fidelity  of  the  representation.  * 
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My  first  trial  was  so  encoura^ng  that  I  at  once  resolred  on  carrying' 
the  plan  into  execution  on  an  extensive  scale,  and  I  have  now  prepared 
for  the  press  upwards  of  two  hundred  coins  done  in  this  novel  and 
exceedingly  simple  manner. 

As  however  it  will  be  in  every  respect  more  convenient  to  present 
them  in  a  continued  series  as  an  accompaniment  to  my  tables  of  the  value 
of  Indian  coins  already  published,  I  propose  merely  to  introduce  into 
the  pages  of  the  Journal  a  few  examples  of  such  coins  as  are  new,  rare, 
or  from  other  causes  worthy  of  particular  description. 

But  first,  in  deference  to  the  established  custom  in  such  cases,  I  must 
assign  to  this  newly  invented  art  some  Greek  polysyllabic  appellation  ; 
and  (without  intending  the  undignified  lapsus  of  a  pun)  I  cannot  pro- 
pose one  more  expressive  of  the  process  than  Rupography — not  from 
rupee  the  common  designation  of  our  Indian  money,  nor  yet  from  the 
Sanskrit  word  ri^a '  form,  likeness,'  but  in  a  genuine  and  orthodox  man- 
ner from  the  Greek  p^o^i  sigilarie  ceroy  or  sealing-wax,  the  substance 
upon  which  the  impression  of  the  coin  js  first  received  and  which  will 
itself  serve  as  the  printing  material,  if  it  be  not  desired  to  preserve  the 
block  in  the  more  durable  material  of  type  metal,  by  a  second  transfer 
from  the  sealing-wax  to  a  clay  or  gypsum  mould  into  which  the  latter 
substance  can  be  cast  in  the  usual  manner.  Some  sharpness  of  outline 
[s  lost  by  this  triple  operation,  and  where  a  great  many  copies  are  not 
required  the  rupographical  process  may  be  safely  confined  to  the  first 
stage,  or  simple  impression  on  sealing-wax. 

As  a  first  specimen,  then,  of  the  capabilities  of  this  artof  rtt/>o^a/>% 
I  select  a  coin,  or  rather  medal  purchased  by  myself  some  years  ago  at 
Benares.  It  is  of  Husbin  Shah  generally  accounted  the  last  Suft 
monarch  of  Persia;  for  after  his  abdication  in  A.  H.  1135,  his  son, 
Tam/sp  held  but  a  nominal  sovereignty,  the  real  power  being  usurped 
by  M  AH  MUD  the  Afghan. 

Mars  DEN  would  designate  this  as  one  of  the  medals  of  the  Persian 
king^  properly  so  called,  intended  to  be  hung  and  worn  on  the  neck. 
It  had,  when  I  bought  it,  a  hasp  for  suspension ;  but  still  I  do  not  ima- 
gine it  to  have  been  struck  for  that  express  purpose,  but  rather  as  a 
crown  piece  for  distribution  to  courtiers  on  a  birth-day,  as  is  still  the 
custom  at  Delhi^  at  Lukhnow  and  other  native  courts.  It  is  of  nearly 
pure  silver,  and  weighs  644.3  grains,  a  little  short  of  five  rupees,  and 
somewhat  above  as  much  in  value. 

Mabsdbn  gives  the  drawing  of  another  medal  of  the  same  monarch, 
which  has  merely  the  usual  coin  inscription. 

The  following  is  the  numismatieal  description  of  my  medal. 


L16  i^McmMM  ofnuu^td  Mm*  [Mat, 

Sdltan  Hoskim  Sha'b  SirvAvi', 
■eigned  in  Ptnia,  A.  H.  1106— 11S5,  (A.  D.  1694—1722.) 
Sihtr. 


Legend  t^tke  Ohoerte. 

^^ojuitjj^  ^oa-jifyoiji  J.I  ^jiy  I  j-ai  tf^V'  J-*^'  «''^*^' 

t  I  (A  tt,^)4*^JiUaL.j  AJX«  AUlaU.  ^^I 

Margm.   ^Ja^x^y*  y««.a*«-    ^j^-*.  y,-*.    (^ 

Ot.— The  SVLTAH  tha  Jaal,  the  iplritiul  guide,  the  perfect,  th*  ruler,  AMI  H»- 
xtffar  Hi  Sultin  bin  ■ISvIlaii,  SDLTAtr  BotiiN  Sbah  Bbbaddb  Kbam,  of  th* 
5i|/H  rsM :  maj  Ood  perpetuate  hi*  klngdam  uad  bli  doMJDfcin  !  Strudi  >t  /i^aU>, 
111B(A.  D.  ISM). 

lUv.—Thtrt  !■  no  Qod  bat  God  I  Uuliaiiiiiad  i»  the  prophet  of  God  ;  AH  ii  tk* 
IkTorlte  of  God. 

ifaryin.— All,  Huu,~Uo>eln,  Alt,— Mnhunnad,  Jitar,— MAm,  At— Untaa- 
nud.  All— HaikD,  Hubannlad. 

(The  twelTo  Imimi  io  the  oider  of  tbeir  inooe»loD.) 

Spedmtn  II. 
This  ia  a  coin  presented  to  me  by  General  Vzhtura  to  complete  mj 
■eriea  of  the  Patau  aorereigna  of  Delhi,  being  the  only  one  of  the  foun- 
der  of  that  dynasty  which  I  had  yet  seen.  Since  then  Captain  BuKKKft 
haa  favored  me  with  the  sight  of  a  duplicate  in  lets  perfect  preaervatioi), 
procured  by  hiioaelf,  I  believe,  at  Cabul.  I  give  it  aa  a  apecimnn  of 
what  Rupography  con  do  under  the  most  iiufaTOurable  conditions. 


1639.^  prmUd  m  Rupography.  AVI 

The  rorm  tieemi  imtUt«d  from  that  of  the  Abboarite  khClifii,  hanng 
the  l^end  in  concentric  circles  vritten  in  the  Cufic  form  of  Arabic 
The  facsimile  represents  exactly  by  the  dark  parts  where  the  surface  ii 
worn  smooth  ;  however,  by  carefully  eomparing  the  two  specimens,  tlw 
whole  has  been  made  out  satisfactorily  with  the  aid  of  my  brother  Mr. 
H.  T.  Prinskf. 

It  is  curious  t^t  the  common  title  of  Shahib  ul  tl(n,  by  which  Mc- 
HAUUBD  is  geoerally  known  in  Indian  history,  does  not  appear  on  this 
Ghajmeh  dirhem,  which  gives  him  the  two-fold  designation  ofghidt  ul 
dtn, '  the  stipporter  of  the  &ith,'  and  uiotui  ul  ndtir  le  dfn,  the  humbled 
of  the  defender  to  the  &ith — (sc.  to  the  Caliph  of  Saghddd).  Proba- 
bly the  patent  for  the  new  title  of  Shakdb  ul  din,  the  flaming  sword  of 
fiuth,  given  in  huior  of  his  brilliant  and  destructive  expeditions  into 
India  hod  not  yet  arrived  from  the  court  of  the  caliph.  If  so  the  word 
tuofn  (90)  in  the  date  may  be  read  wrong. 

Shabas  0l  Dt'v,  Mdhahmad,  bin  S/h. 

Founder  of  the  Ghdri  dynasty  of  Dtlhi.  Reigned  A.  H.  56d— 602, 
(A.  D.  1192—1206.) 

Sihtr.    Weight  73.4  to  92.6  grains. 


Legend*  on  the  concentric  circlet  of  the  Obverse. 

fj^^-J  liy^j  J— j'  ^ii)lj»        I 

^  11  j.\>Lj\  *ui  o,^j  a*ar*  m  )i  -Jt  J   r 

Ditto  of  the  Reverse. 

jj^^^i^^  ^1  jieU]  icJi    r 

tThe  inicriptiona  are  copied  at  length  in  plate  XXL] 
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OAoefM.— (From  the  Koran.)  "  It  is  he  that  eendeth  hii  meeeenger  for  righteous- 


ness". 


There  is  no  God  bat  God,  Muhammad  is  the  prophet  of  God  I—The  mighty  sove- 
reign Ghidt  ttl  dunpa  va  «'d(a,  AbuUfaieh,  Muhammad  bin  Sa*m. 

iteMTM.— This  dirhem  waa  struck  in  the  dty  of  GhoKmeh^  in  the  year  Uto  hundred 
and  ninety-siz. 

The  coin  of  the  mighty  sovereign,  Afoor  ul  ndser  U  din,  abuU  dvnyi  va  aZ  dim 
Muhammad  bin  Sa'm. 

Specimen  III. 
Among  the  coins  discovered  bj  General  Vbntuba  in  the  great  tope 
at  Manikydla^  and  described  in  my  third  Tolume  pi.  xxi.  fig.  10,  and 
page  316,  i^ere  two  of  the  Sassanian  type,  having  Sanskrit  legends  on 
the  margin  of  the  obverse.  I  did  not  then  attempt  to  decipher  them,  nor 
am  I  aware  that  their  explanation  has  been  since  effected  elsewhere. 

Captain  Burnes  has  been  so  fortunate  as  to  pick  up  three  more  of 
the  same  curious  coins,  in  his  present  journey,  which  are  now  in  my 
hands  with  other  rare  antique  produce  of  his  successful  research. 

They  have  every  appearance  of  having  been  extracted  from  some 
similar  ancient  monument ;  which  is  by  no  means  improbable,  for  we  may 
be  very  sure,  that  full  half  of  the  fruits  of  the  late  explorations  of  the 
various  topes  have  evaded  the  bands  of  their  explorers,  and  are  scat- 
tered  about  the  country  to  be  hereafter  picked  up  gradually  from 
pilgrims  or  professed  dealers ;  for  a  trade  will  soon  be  organized  in 
such  articles,  if  it  be  not  already  established.  There  is  no  harm  in  this, 
as  it  will  tend  to  preserve  such  relics  from  destruction ;  but  we  must  for 
the  future  be  on  our  guard  against  spurious  specimens,  which  will  mul- 
tiply daily. 

Captain  Burnes*  discovery  has  been  of  the  greatest  service  toward 
the  deciphering  of  the  Sanskrit  legend  :  his  coins  have  helped  me  to  the 
general  purport  of  the  marg^inal  writing,  even  if  they  have  not  wholly 
explained  its  contents.  I  found  on  collating  the  five  legends  now  at  my 
command,  that  three  of  them  (vide  PI.  XXI.)  were  shoVt  of  the  others 
by  two  letters,  which  in  the  most  perfect  of  Captain  Burnbs*  coins 
might  be  clearly  read  as  nita  firif  :.  Remembering  an  analogous 
omission  on  one  of  the  Gupta  coins  of  Canouj\  wherein  some  speci- 
mens had  the  epithet  vijayaja  and  others  mjayajaniia — ^both  of  tlie 
same  meaning,  I  concluded  that  the  preceding  anomalous  letter  on  all 
the  coins  must  be  a  ^  and  indeed  it  has  no  small  affinity  to  the  modem 
Nagari  and  Bengali  j\  The  two  preceding  syllables,  again,  there 
could  be«no  doubt  about ;  being  in  all  five  examples  ^?r,  devct^  Now 
devaja  and  devajanita^  *  offspring  of  the  gods'  is  the  well  known  epi- 
thet of  the  ancient  Persian  monarchs  as  well  as  of  the  Sassanian  race^ 
Thus  in  the  trilingual  inscription  on  the  Ndtkshi-rustam  sculpture  given 
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in  Kbr  Fortir's  travels  in  Pertia,  vol.  I.  546,  we  have  in  the  Greek 

character : 

TOTTO  TO  npocnnoN  macaacnot  beoy  avtahapoy  baciaeoc  baci> 

AEON    APIANAN     EKrBNOTC    Vtas    TIOT    SEOT   nARAKOT    BACIAEQC 

which  is  repeated  below  in  two  fonns  of  Pehlevi,  that  ibr  want  of  type 
I  am  obliged  to  omit. 

The  ume  title  in  Sangkrit,  devaputra  fhahdti  shdhi,  it  may  ha 
remembered  is  applied  to  the  king  of  Per»ia  in  Uie  Allahabad  pillar 
inscription,  aa  revised  in  last  November's  Journal. 

Again  on  the  Sassanian  coins,  read  by  the  Baron  de  Sact  as  for  aa 
they  are  published  by  Kbr  Porter  (fori  have  not  yet  been  able  to  oh* 
tain  a  copy  of  the  Baron's  work  on  the  subject,}  the  Peblevi  l^end  runs : 

Maxittit  bfh  Shalipwa  mtiaUa  iHotaii'  miiuxSatri  men  yaian. 
'  Adorer  of  Ormud,  txettlnl  Sh<dipBt,  king  of  Uifi,  offipilDg  of  tlia  diriM  nea 
tlthteoit.' 

The  natural  deduction  hence  was  that  the  rest  of  the  Sanskrit  legend 
would  also  turn  out  to  be  a  translation,  or  an  imitation  of  the  Sassanisn 
formula  :  and  thus  in  fact  it  has  proved  to  be.  I  here  insert  the  facsi- 
mile of  Capt^n  Bdbhbb'  best  coin,  slightly  retouched  in  the  letters  that 
were  least  in  relief; 

Inda-aauanian  dirktm. 
Silver,     Weight  53  groins. 


Legend, 
Ohvrvr.  He*dofMlthrB(Ormiiid),  PcUeviterr  diiUaet  bntaaread,  see  Pl.XXI. 
Rettm.    Oa  ths  Acid,'  thne  lettB(i  of  ao  unknowa  alphabet  (Ulia  the  Arme- 
nian ?)  or  perhipi  Dumerali  ? 

Margin.    iftf^fTrffl^  ^Tt^'^  T^frTC  ^  'Sr  {riirJnw  xw»ifi>rff. 

Sri  hilicira  Airina  cKe  parametviaro  SH  Va'hitioa'h  dceajmila. 

In  tins  legend  the  only  actual  letters  at  all  doubtful  are  the  jj  and  m» 
o{  parameiioara,  aod  the  first  and  laat  letters  of  the  name.  Indeed  the 
firit  letter  is  different  in  every  example,  as  will  be  seen  in  the  litho* 

*  la  the  eiamplea  giien  I  should  re»d  this  psuage-— IfdloUa  malak  Alrimailfttt, 
bnt  the  Suisainu  coU*  require  stndT  er«  thej  can  be  properly  made  sat.  , 
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graphed  plate,  as  thougb  they  were  all  different  names  of  the  same 
family.     Now  to  analyze  the  sentence  : 

Hitivira  I  suppose  to  be  a  corrupt  wriiingf  of  ^f^^fK  hridwtrm  *  noble 
in  heart,'  equivalent  to  the  Pehlevi  word  heh  translated  by  *<  excellent." — 
Airdna  cha  pararneswara,  and  the  supreme  lord  of  AirAn  or  Persia^ 
may  be  read  (perhaps  better)  Airdn  va  Pdrseswaroy  the  lord  of  Iran  and 
Pars*  For  the  name,  we  have  severally />A(f,cAff,  va,  gha^  or  hd  !  followed 
by  hitigdn  or  hitikhdn  ;  and  lastly  devajanita^  as  before  explained. 

I  am  quite  at  a  loss  to  find  owners  for  such  names,  and  although  this 
is  the  third  time  I  have  alluded  to  this  coin,  gaining  little  by  little 
each  time,  still  I  fear  we  have  much  to  learn  before  we  can  unravel  its 
entire  history.  For  the  present  I  leave  unnoticed  the  Pehlevi  legend, 
merely  placing  under  view  in  the  annexed  plate,  corresponding  passages 
from  regular  Sassanian  coins,  which  being  titles,  will  soon  lead  to  a 
knowledge  of  their  alphabet  and  meaning. 

III. — Note  on  the  affinities  of  Galathea  of  Lamarck  (PotamophUa 
ofSowei'hy)^  a  Genus  ofFluviatile  Testacea,  By  W.  H.  Bekson, 
Esq,  Bengal  Civil  Se7*vice, 

Much  misapprehension  appears  to  exist  with  regard  to  the  proper* 
location  of  the  Fluviatile  bivalve  genus  Galathea  of  Lamarck.  That 
distinguished  author  placed  the  shell  among  his  ^*  Conques  FlaviatOes,** 
and  considered  it  to  be  nearly  allied  to  Cyrena,  referring  merely  to  the 
teeth  as  a  sufficiently  distinguishing  character.  Rang,  more  unaccount- 
ably, either  on  a  cursory  examination  of  the  shell  only,  or  of  its  description 
and  without  reference  to  the  indications  of  the  characters  of  its  inhabil 
tant,  which  the  testaceous  covering  exhibits,  says  that  it  would  perhaps  be 
advisable  to  unite  it  to  Cyrena.  It  is  true  that  this  writer  includes  not 
only  the  Concha  and  NymphacecBy  but  also  the  MactraceiBy  Cardiace^, 
and  Lithophagi  in  one  overgrown  section,  which  he  denominates 
*<  Concha96es,"  but  this  attempt  at  generalization  does  not,  in  any  wiae> 
absolve  him  from  the  charge  of  mistaking  the  place  of  the  genns  in 
question  in  the  family,  which  he  has  thought  fit  to  constitute.  The 
fortuitous  acquisition  of  a  specimen  of  this  still  rather  rare  shell  enables 
me  to  offer  some  observations  concerning  it,  which  may  serve  to  illustrate 
its  true  affinities,  and  may  not  only  tend  to  confirm  Lauabck*s  separa- 
tion of  it  from  Cyrenoy  but  likewise  shew  the  propriety  of  its  location 
in  a  different  family  from  that  which  he  classed  it. 

The  remaining  genera  of  Lamarck*s  ConchiSy  whether  marine  or 
fluviatile,  consisting  of  Cyretm  (including  the  more  modem  genua 
Corbicula)  Cyclas,  Cyprina,  Cytherea,  Sfc^  possess  the  ligament  and 
siphons  on  the  longer  side,  or  that  which  occupies  the  dorsal  aspect  of 
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4he  beaks  :  on  the  other  hand  in  the  Nymphacem'^y  and  especially  the 
true  DtmajdicBy  such  as  Donax^  Capsop  &c  the  ligament  occupies  the 
place  of  the  lunule,  and  the  siphons  are  exserted  from,  the  contraverse 
side  or  that  towards  which  the  beaks  incline*  In  the  fluviatile  Conchm 
the  siphons  are  very  short,  and,  as  a  necessary  consequence,  the  siphonal 
scar  is  either  very  short  o/t  not  apparent ;  while  in  the  Nymphticem 
it  is  very  conspicuous,  reaching  in  Capsa  and  Donas  to  the  centre  of 
the  shelly  and  giving  certain  evidence  of  an  elongated  siphon.  la 
these  important  particulars  GakUhea  agrees  with  the  Donacida  and 
differs  fi'Om  the  Con^hm,  Its  ligament  occupies  the  lunule  instead  of 
surmounting  the  corselet :  the  siphons  occupy  the  contraverse  side  of 
the  beaks ;  and  lastly  the  elongated  siphonal  scar,  indicative  of  a  strong 
distinctive  character  in  the  animal,  decides  its  location  apart  from  the 
group  which  includes  Cyrena,  Its  analogies  also  have  reference  to  the 
DonadeUg  in  the  peculiar  truncation  of  the  lunular  side  for  which  that 
family  is  remarkable. 

An  examination  of  the  teeth  of  Galatheay  will  further  shew  its 
relation  to  the  DonacieUsB  and  its  separation  firom  Cyrena-f .  In  Cyrefun 
the  three  primary  teeth  are  alike  divergent,  seeming  like  remote  elided 
portions  of  rays  proceeding  from  a  common  centre.  In  Galathea  and 
Capsa  the  primary  teeth  in  the  left  valve  consist  of  two  radiating 
prominences  nearly  joined  at  their  points  of  departure,  and  exhibiting, 
in  the  included  hollow  space,  an  obtuse  triangular  tooth ;  in  the  right 
valve  there  are  two  similar  but  more  closely  approximated  primary 
teeth,  with  an  interjacent  hollow  fitted  to  receive  the  triquetrous  tooth 
of  the  opposite  valve. 

In  Capsa  and  Galathea  the  ligament  is  singularly  short,  occupying 
a  broad  space  close  to  the  beaks,  and  immediately  over  the  cardinal 
teeth.  In  Cyrena  this  important  apparatus  is  removed  towards  the 
posterior  lateral  tooth. 

Lauarck  following  Bruguurbs,  decided  on  the  separation  of  Gala- 
thea from  Cyf'ena^  from  the  consideration  of  the  form  and  position  of 
the  teeth  alone.  The  particulars  now  stated,  will  shew  how  well  those 
charaotexs  might  have  been  relied  on  even  for  a  more  distant  separation. 

•NoTB. — Aitarie  of  Sowbrby  {Crassina  of  Lamarck)  isoutofite  place 
among  the  Nymphacea,     its  hinge  and  siphons  both  refer  to  the  Conehm. 

•t  NoTB.— In  this  oouparison  i  Jiave  the  typical  species  of  Cyrena  in  view, 

sach  as   Cyrena  Bun^trana^  so  commonly  imported  into  Calcutta  from  the 

•  Sundorbuns,  for  the  purpose  of  reduction  into  lime,  and  not  the  aberrant  species 

wiih  elongate  serrated  lateral  teeth,  which  are  so  numerous  in  the  upper  portioas 

of  the  Gangetic  branches,  and  which  constitute  the  genus  Cbrdkufa  of  MaoRRLa 

8  o  2 
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Later  naturalists  in  their  attempts  at  generalization,  have  underrated  the 
characters  of  the  teeth,  and  overlooking  the  auxiliary  characters  im- 
pressed by  the  inhabiting  molluscum  on  the  shell,  furnish  a  proof,  if 
any  were  wanting,  of  the  value  of  distinctions  taken  from  the  hinge* 
which  will  always  be  found  to  vary  in  nearly  as  great  a  degree  as  the 
inhabitant  of  the  shell,  to  which  we  must  ultimately  look  for  tfaoae 
distinctions  which  will  stamp  the  generic  character  with  a  real  value. 
Where  good  opportunities  may  not  occur  of  studying  the  animal  of  a 
bivalve  shell,  a  careful  consideration  of  the  teeth  aided  by  the  situa- 
tion and  length  of  the  ligament  and  siphonal  scar,  will  seldomi  if  ever, 
fail  to  indicate  its  true  place  in  nature. 

Lamarck  imagined  that  the  genus  Gaiathea  inhabited  the  rivers 
of  Ceylon  and  India,  and  Rang  appears  to  be  equally  ill  informed  on 
the  subject  of  its  true  habitat.  The  specimen  which  Mr.  G.  B.  Sowbrby 
obtained  for  me  in  London,  was  stated  to  have  been  procured  from  the 
river  Zaire  or  Congo,  The  complete  occupation  of  Ceylon  by  the 
British  Government,  without  the  discovery  and  transmission  of  any  of' 
these  shells  from  the  island,  ought  to  afford  a  sufficient  evidence  of  it& 
non-occurrence  in  that  quarter ;  but  the  recent  discovery  of  the  jackal 
in  the  Morea  by  French  naturalists,  after  the  opportunities  so  long 
enjoyed  by  our  countrymen  of  exploring  that  region  had  failed  to  elicit 
that  interesting  information,  forbids  our  placing  complete  reliance  on 
such  negative  evidence  in  disproof  of  the  existence  of  GahUkea  In 
Ceylon. 

In  conclusion  it  is  proper  to  remark,  that  I  have  not  met  with  Sowbr- 
bt's  observations  on  Potamophila;  should  he  have  indicated  the  correct 
place  of  the  genus,  I  can  only  plead,  as  an  excuse  for  my  work  of 
supererogation,  that  I  have  been  misled  by  the  statement  of  a  later 
writer,  who,  fi*om  the  nature  of  his  work  and  his  opportunities,  ought  to 
have  been  acquainted  with  the  latest  information  on  the  subject  of  the 
Testacea,  into  the  belief  that  the  knowledge  of  the  affinities  of  this 
shell  had  not  only  not  advanced,  but  that  it  had  retrograded  ainoe  the 
date  of  Lamarck's  publication. 

Bareilhfy  Rohilkhundy  March  1838. 

IV. — Account  of  the  Hurricane  or  Whirlwind  of  the  Sth  April,  1838. 
By  Mr.  J.  Flotd,  (^communicated  by  J.  H.  Pattok,  Esq.  Magif 
trate  of  the  24'PergunnahsJ   (See  Sketch  in  PL  XVIII). 
Agreeably  to  your  sequest  I  beg  to  hand  you  the  following  account 

of  our  visit  to  the  villages  that  have  suffered  by  the  storm  of  the  8tfa 

instant. 
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We  proceeded  to  CodaUa  and  on  our  arrival  met  one  of  the  suflerert 
a  brahmin,  who  had  lost  his  family  consisting  of  five  persons,  and  had  hii 
leg  broken.  The  outskirts  of  this  village  have  a  beautiful  appearance  and 
seem  to  have  escaped  the  storm.  The  storm  seems  to  have  done  little 
damage  to  the  west*  and  south  of  Cadateuy  but  from  north  to  east  it  ha9> 
made  dreadful  havoc,  sweeping  every  thing  before  it.  Indeed,  with  the 
exception  of  the  government  salt  chokee  and  a  few  habitations  adjoining 
it,  all  CodaUa  has  suffered  more  or  less  ;  some  houses  constructed  of 
brick  and  clay  have  followed  the  general  wreck :  the  walls  have  almost 
aU  crumbled 'into  dust :  large  trees  have  been  torn  up  by  the  roots  ; 
some  have  been  broken  at  the  stumps,  while  the  small  and  elastic  ones 
have  escaped  with  only  the  loss  of  leaves  and  branches. 

A  peepul  tree  around  which  a  bur  had  entwined  itself  attracted  my 
particular  attention.  A  brahmin  whose  appearance  denoted  him  to  be 
about  the  age  of  80  years,  informed  me  that  the  tree  in  question  was  a 
Ihvourite  resort  for  the  village  nymphs  and  swains  and  for  themselves 
'  on  particular  occasions ;  and  that  it  afforded  shelter  to  the  weary  tra- 
Teller ;  that  it  had  been  standing  time  out  of  mind  and  to  the  knowledge 
of  the  oldest  inhabitants  had  never  lost  a  bough.  It  was  the  first  tree 
that  encountered  the  storm  and  the  first  that  fell.  The  circle  from 
whence  the  roots  sprung  was  85  feet  in  diameter,  and  these  being  of 
extraordinary  length  caused  the  earth  to  come  away  with  the  tree  and 
to  leave  a  chasm  of  about  88  feet  in  width  by  14  in  depth  :  most  of  its 
stouter  branches  were  wrenched  off  and  thrown  into  an  adjoining  tank, 
at  such  a  distance  as  to  prove  the  extraordinary  violence  with,  which 
the  tree  was  assailed. 

The  paths  were  obstructed  by  Men  trees,  &c.  an4  the  tankB  choked 
with  branches,  in  consequence  of  which  they  have  become  either  impas- 
sable or  stagnant.  55  persons  have  sustained  bodily  injury,  but  reports 
vary  as  to  deaths  ;  I  am  certain  many  must  have  lost  their  lives  on  the 
occasion,  but  there  19  no  arriving  at  the  actual  number  of  those ;  17  have 
had  th^r  limbs  very  severely  injured  and  I  fear  cannot  survive.  As 
many  of  the  wounded  as  we  possibly  could  find  were  collected  together, 
and  were  attended  to  by  the  native  doctor  who  accompanied  us.  The 
females  of  the  <<  Koolin**  families  were  looked  after  in  their  temporary 
abodes,  and  the  severest  cases  we  advised  to  be  removed  to  the  hospital 
at  AUipore,  but  without  effect ;  the  "  Gunga"  they  said  was  close  at 
hand,  whither  their  friends  would  take  them  were  they  to  die.  To  pre- 
vent our  enforcing  our  wishes  they  "appealed  in  the  most  pathetic  terms 
to  their  relatives  and  friends,  and  intimated  to  us  that  they  preferred 

*  Where  a  few  houses  harf'Tieea  left  entire. 
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death  to  quittmg  their  families,  their  birth-places  and  their  homes, 
even  for  a  few  days. 

The  gomastah  used  'his  influ^ioe :  money  was  even  offiared,  but  it 
waa  of  no  avail ;  and  we  were  eventually  oblig^ed  to  abandon  the  profeot. 

As  much  medicine  as  could  be  conveniently  spared  we  made  over  to 
the  gomastah  and  instructed  him  how  eadi  kind  should  be  used.  We 
then  took  our  leave  of  the  houseless  sufferers  of  Codaiea  and  bent 
our  course  towards  Bykunthpore  village  to  the  west  of  Codmlea,  On 
entering  the  limit  of  this  village  we  were  of  ojMnion  that  it  bad  not 
suffered  in  comparison  with  the  former,  and  congratulated  some  of  the 
inhabitants  whom  we  met,  upon  it.  They  invited  us  to  visit  the  interior 
of  the  place  when  they  said  we  should  be  better  able  to  judge  of  its  oon- 
dition :  we  had  not  proceeded  far  vdien  we  were  convinced  we  had  come 
to  a  hasty  conclusion ;  for  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  length  not  a  bouse, 
hut  nor  tree  had  escaped  the  violence  of  the  storm,  in  fiict  every  ibiog 
that  opposed  its  progress  was  levelled  to  the  ground.  Persons  visiting  the 
place  ignorant  of  the  occurrence  of  the  storm,  would  suppose  the  mis- 
chief, as  far  as  trees  are  coucemed,  had  been  caused  by  fire ;  I  had  almost 
come  to  the  above  conclusion  myself  on  observmg  the  stumps  of  trees, 
withered  leaves  and  here  and  there  posts  of  houses,  &c  Such  was  the 
violence  of  the  wind  diat  cocoanut  and  date  trees  were  twisted  oat  of 
the  ground  and  hurled  to  a  distance  of  two  or  three  hundred  feet; 
granaries  out  of  number  have  been  swept  away,  and  life  both  of  man  and 
beast  destroyed.  We  traversed  the  whole  extent  of  the  village  and  wit- 
nessed many  shocking  sights.  In  one  place  a  cow  was  dug  out  after 
remaining  beneath  the  ruins ^ottr  days,  and  though  life  was  not  extinct, 
crows  and  vultures  were  devouring  the  body. 

When  so  many  lives  of  human  bdngs  and  animals  have  been  lost 
without  adequate  means  for  the  immediate  removal  of  the  bodies,  it  was 
to  be  expected  that  the  st6n<^  proceeding  from  the  putrid  carcases 
would  become  intolerable  and  deter  any  one  having  a  r^ard  for  his  own 
life  from  entering  the  place.  But  neither  the  putrefaction  nor  the  repul- 
sive sight  of  mangled  bodies  deterred  Mr.  Patton  from  visiting  the 
place  and  giving  such  instructions  to  those  under  his  authority  as  the 
peculiar  cases  of  the  village  and  of  the  maimed  seemed  immediately  to 
require*.  The  humanity  thus  exhibited  contrasts  most  painfully  with 
the  conduct  of  those  villt^rs  who  had  sustained  no  injury — they  were 
indifferent  to  the  misery  and  woe  inflicted  upon  others,  and  seemed 
almost  indifferent  to  their  own  concerns. 

*  Mr.  Patton  has  ralBed  a  subscription  and  distributed  it  among  the  surfinm. 
—Ed* 
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I  left  my  father  at  Bykunthpore  and  visited  Majaree  Cfaony  Pergun* 
nah  Anarpur^  Dum  Dum^  Anundpore^  Baleagkatta^  the  salt  water 
lake,  and  adjacent  villages^  Baleaghatta  towards  the  west  does  not 
appear  to  have  experienced  the  effects  of  the  storm  in  all  its  horrors,  as 
only  a  few  huts  came  to  the  ground,  and  but  one  life  was  lost ;  but  Mr. 
G.  Prinsep*s  saltworks  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  canal  have  suffered 
materially*. 

I  could  not  ascertain  the  actual  loss  of  life  and  propertv  in  the  canal, 
but  by  information  collected  from  the  boatmen  and  others  it  would 
appear  that  fifteen  lives  were  lost,  and  about  twelve  boats,  lliat  there 
may  have  been  more  I  do  not  deny ;  I  only  saw  five  wrecks,  one  of 
them  in  the  new  dock  said  to  have  been  conveyed  thither  by  the  violence 
of  the  wind,  the  anchor  of  which  must  have  weighed  at  least  twelve 
maunds  !  -  But  in  <<  Baimdla**  almost  every  boat  was  swamped.  The 
villages  of  Sambandal  and  Chowhagany  have  been  laid  desolate  :  men, 
women,  imd  children  have  died  without  number  as  well  as  animals — I 
say  without  number,  because  there  was  an  established  hat  in  Sambandalf 
and  on  that  day,  I  understand,  it  was  crowded  to  excess  by  people 
from  the  neighbouring  villages  as  well  as  by  the  residents.  At  %- 
kunthpore  and  CodaUa  the  visitation  has  been  awful  indeed,  but  at  tlie 
first  mentioned  places  it  surpasses  all  description ;  as  far  as  the  eye 
could  reach  not  a  house  is  to  be  seen,  the  grass  (I  am  at  a  loss  how  to 
account  for  it)  has  been  consumed*  and  the  choppers  of  houses  have 
vanished  as  if  they  were  mere  vapour  :  DangaJis  and  Saulteesj-  have 
been  carried  up,  and  in  their  descent  shattered  into  atoms.  The 
bark  of  the  palm-trees  have  been  pealed  off  as  with  a  knife,  and  their 
leaves  broken  into  shreds  ;  I  am  of  opinion  that  the  effect  of  the  whirl- 
wind was  more  severely  felt  at  Chowhagan  and  Sambandal  than  at 
any  other  part ;  also,  that  it  was  owing  to  the  vast  expanse  of  water 

•  Some  pnrticalara  of  the  damage  sustaibed  by  these  works  are  worthy  of  record* 
An  iron  salt  boiler  weighing  more  than  a  rnannd  was  lifted  into  the  air  and  con* 
▼eyed  a  few  yards  distance  :— the  tiles  of  the  terraces  laid  in  the  best  cement  were 
ripped  up  as  it  were  by  suction.  A  benuliah  or  pie  nsure  boat,  lying  on  the  ground 
for  repair  disappeared,  and  only  a  few  fragments  were  ftfund : — the  chimney  was 
thrown  down  and  the  roofs  of  the  salt  golaa  blown  away— it  appears  from  an  observa- 
tion of  Prof.  O'Shauohnbssy  in  this  month's  Asiatic  Society's  Proceedings,  that 
some  of  the  salt  fell  in  lumps  at  a  great  distance  I  Large  beams  were  lodged  on  the 
salt  works  from  the  opposite  aide  of  the  canal ;  but  the  most  extraordinary  proof  of 
the  force  exerted  in  a  lateral  direction  was  evinced  in  the  projection  of  a  slight 
bamboo  horizontally  through  one  of  the  raised  tiled  walks,  which  pierced  through  the 
whole  breadth,  breaking  the  tiles  on  both  sides.  It  has  been  cut  off  and  preserved 
in  situ  as  a  monument  of  the  storm. — A  six-pounder  could  hardly  have  forced  a« 
Ugbt  an  arrow  through  a  mass  of  earth  five  feet  thick. — Bd. 

t  Canoes  and  hollowed  logs  of  wood  used  as  fishing  boats.— E^. 
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orer  which  it  took  its  course  ere  it  met  with  any  impediment,  and 
having  encountered  one  of  the  above  villages  aUnost  immediately  after 
crossing  the  water  every  thing  before  it  was  swept  «way.  It  pursued 
its  course  in  a  southerly  direction,  levelling  trees  and  houses  in  its 
course,  exhausting  itself  at  Codalea,  The  villages  of  Samhandal  and 
Chowbagan  are  well  raised  ;  the  lands  surrounding  them,  being  remark- 
ably low  and  bounded  on  the  east,  west  and  south  by  paddy  fields,  and 
on  the  north  by  the  lake  ;  no  r^rular  road  leads  to  them  but  merely 
bunds,  constructed  for  the  preservation  of  the  annual  crops  over  which 
the  inhabitants  travel,  which  circumstances  seem  to  account  for  the 
greater  violence  of  the  hurricane  at  these  places.  About  three  or  fonr 
hundred  yards  to  the  west  of  Samhandal  there  are  a  few  scattered  hutr 
slightly  injured,  and  that  chiefly  in  their  thatch. 

These  villages  were  chiefly  inhabited  by  fishermen,  who  were  at  the 
time  on  the  lake,  and  never  felt  the  effects  of  the  storm  till  on  thdr 
return  they  found  their  villages  demolished  and  only  a  few  siCrviving  to 
account  for  the  occurrence.  From  the  position  of  some  of  the  bodies 
I  should  suppose  that,  escaping  the  falling  houses  they  had  been  thrown 
down  by  the  whirlwind ;  or  the  wind  being  excessively  hot,  which  is 
said  to  have  been  the  case,  deprived  them  of  breath ;  while  others 
encountering  bamboos,  &c,  which  were  flying  about  as  so  many  straws, 
met  with  their  death  from  them.  As  instances  of  the  effect  of  the  bam- 
boos I  must  state  that  I  saw  a  body  resting  on  a  bamboo  which  must 
have  struck  instantly  dead  ;  also  the  body  of  a  female  not  quite  fifteen 
feet  from  a  hut,  and  from  which  it  is  apparent  she  had  been  endeavour- 
ing to  escape,  who  having  encountered  a  bamboo  that  was  lying  at  her 
feet  must  have  there  fallen.  In  a  group  were  to  be  seen  seven  cows, 
one  in  a  sleeping  posture,  and  but  for  the  mangled  condition  of  the 
rest,  I  should  have  supposed  it  to  be  still  alive,  and  am  convinced  that 
the  animal  died  through  fright  or  suffocation  as  there  was  not  a  tree  nor 
house  near  to  it. 

Bdkhdries  or  split  bamboos  forming  the  choppers  of  houses  did 
great  execution.  The  gomastah  of  the  above  villages  gave  me  the  fol- 
lowing ronnmtic  account  of  the  storm. 

On  Sunday  the  27th  Choitro,  at  about  half-past  2  P.  m.  while  the 
fishers  were  out  in  the  lake,  the  hurricane  came  on  ;  that  at  first  it 
appeared  in  a  westerly  direction,  and  to  the  best  of  their  judgment  two 
dark  columns  that  were  visible  whirling  round  and  round  descending  to 
the  earth,  had  the  appearance  of  two  huge  daityas  (or  demons)  prepar- 
ing for  combat ;  that  a  second  before  they  fairly  alighted  they  engaged  in 
mortal  strife,  and  agitating  the  waters  in  the  lake  began  thdr  work  of 
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destmction  on  land,  that  such  as  were  in  their  houses  hastened  ottt  to 
witness  tliis  wonderful  phenomenon,  and  ere  they  could  return  to  their 
homes,  which  my  informant  tells  me  they  were  soon  obliged  to  do,  the 
sudden  darkness  that  overspread  the  place,  the  howling  of  the  wind  and 
ck>uds  of  dust  attending  it,  rendered  it  impossible  for  them  to  bear 
testimony  as  to  which  of  the  two  gained  the  victory :  that  from  the 
occurrence  of  the  whirlwind,  to  the  period  it  lasted,  or  left  these  parts, 
it  did  not  occupy  twenty  minutes,  and  was  almost  immediately  followed 
by  sunshine,  little  or  no  rain,  but  a  severe  finll  of  hail,  which  probably 
deprived  some  of  life.     The  gomastah  further  informed  me  that  after  the 
storm  had  subsided  such  as  could  do  so,  had  their  families  conveyed  to 
the  neighbouring  villages,  others  abandoned  the  place  altogether  and 
there  were  none  to  remove  the  dead  and  dying.  Of  the  latter  he  remarked 
there  were  scarcely  any.  I  might  as  well  notice  here,  that  it  is  said,  that 
examining  the  bodies  the  following  day  they  had  the  appearance  of 
being  burnt  by  fire ;  I  could  only  find  two  of  the  wounded  at  Chowbagati 
who  were  despatched  to  the  hospital  at  AlUpore.    At  the  village  termed 
Mazare  Ganto  the  whirlwind  came  on  at  about  half-past  one  o'clock, 
at  Soorah,  Anundpore,  Balleaghatta,  Ckowhagan,  and  Samhandal^  two 
and  three  o'clock ;  and  the  villages  further  east,  Bykunthpoor  and  Coda^ 
lea,  four  o'clock,  and  though  not  lasting  more  than   half  an  hour  in 
each,  its  effects  have  been   truly   distressing  ;  it  hailed  in  the  above 
mentioned  places,  and  in  the  two  last  named  villages  the  hail  was  trian- 
gular. I  giv^  this  latter  information  as  I  derived  it,4)ut  at  DumDumilke 
stones  were  uncommonly  large,  one  weighed  three  and  a  half  pounds'*'; 
whether  my  informant  was  exaggerating  I  am  not  aware,  but  I  saw  a 
large  hamfi  (capable  of  containing  seven  or  eight  seers)  containing  water 
which  he  assured  me  was  of  the  hailstone,  the  weight  of  which  is  given 
above ;  he  said  it  might  have  weighed  more,  but  was  broken  in  its  £dl :  the 
fhigments  he  did  not  collect 


*  We  have  been  iaformed  that  one  hailstone  at  Dum  Dum  would  not  go  into 
m  finger*glass ;  we  picked  up  some  at  the  mint  nearly  as  large  as  walnuts. 
The  large  size  of  these  stones  led  us  to  suppose  that  they  must  have  been  of  in* 
tense  coU  on  their  issuing  from  the  clouds,  so  as  to  continue  condensing  and 
freeiing  the  moisture  of  other  clouds,  and  the  air,  in  their  passage  downwards* 
We  collected  a  quantity  immediately  on  their  reaching  the  ground,  hut  their 
temperature  was  then  exactly  32^. — Ed. 
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Statement  eshihiting  the  number  of  Uve$  eamp^ed  to  have  been  loet^  the 
namee  of  the  viUagee  through  which  the  hmrkmie  paeeedf  mtd  other 
partkulare. 


Nmdm  of  tbe 
Thanahi. 


lfa»lektaU»  •• 

Ditto, 

Pltto 

Pitto, 


Pftnttttrgbottt, 
Ditto. 


Ditto, 

Ditto, 

Ditto, 

Ditto,, 

Ditto, 

Ditto, 

Ditto, 

Ditto, 

Ditto, 

Ditto, 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Tauzeoraiit,  .. 

DitU, 

lUunnagore, .. 

Ditto, 

Ditto, 

Ditto, 

Ditto, 

Ditto, 


Names  of  tho 

irillafM. 


ADudport,   . . 

Soonh 

Pagladaikf  o, . . 
Mr.  Plrintep*8 
Mlt  works,. . 
BotditttUoh,.. 
Chowluita,  «. 
BotKotekee,  .. 
Madoordooak, . 
Samkaadal,  .. 
Kalarabad,  . . 
Naxeerabad, . . 
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REMARKS. 
Tkc  extreme  lengtb  of  storin,  properly  speaking^,  is  16  miles,  the  effects  from 
Kewr^^ohar  to  ifanml^ore  (4  miles)  being  sligktly  felt. 


P0ST8CBIPT.— There  may  l>e  thought  to  be  so  much  of  the  msrvelloos 
in  the  iorof^iog  «CGOttiity  however  authentic  aud  worthy  of  confidence^ 
lliai  we  are  almost  afraid  to  add  to  it  the  annexed  extract  from  a  Ma* 
dras  newspaper.  It  shoold  have  been  authenticated  by  the  name  or 
names  of  the  Europeans  who  witnessed  it.  The  hail  may  have  been 
drifted  together  after  its  fiJly  and  consolidated  by  its  being  colder  than 
ice  and  thus  cemented  by  frees!  ng  the  moisture  precipitated  on  it  from 
the  atmosphere. 


IiS8.3  Aeeouni  of  an  andent  Umph  at  Siitar.  4it9 

Falling  of  a  block  qfJco. 
"  We  are  afraid  that»  like  the  penon  who  favored  us  with  the  aceounty 
we  shall  be  accuaed  of  telling  a  traveller's  story,  but  the  foot  is  too  w^l 
verified  to  m  to  admit  of  oar  questioning  the  statement  which  we  make. 
At  NowlooTf  in  the  neighboorhood  of^  and  about  two  miles  from,  Dhar^ 
amr^  there  fell  a  few  days  sinee  a  block  of  ice  or  a  body  of  hailstones  in 
one  mass,  which  measured  19  feet  10  inches.  This  extraordinary 
mass  fell  on  a  Sunday  night,  and  on  the  Wednesday  succeeding,  a  ser- 
vant, who  was  sent  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  away  a  panful  of  the 
bulk,  reported  that  the  mass  ihen  stiU  relnaining  was  as  large  as  three 
palanquins.  We  think  such  a  fall  as  this  must  have  astonished  those 
who  resided  in  the  neighbourhood,  who  may  thank  their  good  fortunes 
that  the  mass  broke  not  upon  any  devoted  head.  This  phenomenon  b 
to  be  attributed  to  the  electrical  state  of  the  atmosphere,  thunder  storms 
have  been  very  fiwquent  of  late  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Dharwar^  and 
but  a  short  time  siaoe  a  tree  in  the  fort  of  BelgoMm  was  shattered  to 
pieces  by  the  electrical  fluid,  which  feU  only  thirteen  yards  distance 
from  the  powder  magasine.  Much  as  we  should  have  relished  a  portion 
of  the  firoien  bulk  (and  we  fency  in  this  climate  the  occurrence  even 
of  a  hailstorm  would  not  be  unaccompanied  with  pleasure),  we  have  no 
relish  to  have  the  missiles  ef  the  elements  of  such  devastating  dimen« 
sions  as  that  which  we  now  record.** — Bomha$f  Comrier^  Majf  15, 1888. 


VI. — Account  of  an  ancient  temple  at  Hieear,  and  of  the  Mp  modd 

at  that  place.    By  Copt,  Wm  .  Brown. 

Having  visited  Faaos  Shah's  pillar  in  the  fort  here,  it  immediately 
fltruckme  that  the  base  part  of  the  column  was  one  of  the  ancient  Baudh 
monuments,  corresponding  with  those  at  Allahabad  and  Delhi,  The 
atone  appears  of  the  same  description,  but  has  suffered  much  from  ex* 
posure  to  the  climate ;  it  has  also  the  appearance  of  having  been  partially 
worked  by  Fsaoz's  orders,  and  probably  some  inscription  was  cut  upon 
it  by  his  workmen,  but  of  which  there  is  now  no  trace  owing  to  the 
peeling  off  of  the  exterior  surface.  I  however  observed,  near  the  upper 
fMort  of  the  stone,  some  of  the  ancient  letters,  which  apparently  have 
been  saved  by  accident,  and  having  procured  a  ladder,  I  copied  them  as 
correctly  as  possible,  and  few  and  indistinct  as  they  are,  I  think  it  is 
likely  they  wiU  satisfy  you  that  this  is  one  of  the  I4ts  erected  by 
PiTAOASi.  Hiesar  is  on  the  road  to  Cabulf  and  has  always  fona^ 
ed  one  of  the  serais  or  resting  places  on  that  route,  common  irith 
Mehim^  Hanei^  Serea^  &c. ;  and  it  is  not  improbable  other  ULts  msiy 
8  H  2 
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be  found  further  onwards,  particularly  as  it  appears  the  Buddhist  religiim 
extended  &r  to  the  northwest. 

The  ancient  stone  forming  the  base  of  Fbboz^s  piUar  al  Hieeurhs  of 
one  piece,  and  is  10  feet  10  inches  high  :  how  much  of  it  is  sunk  in  the 
ground  below  I  cannot  tell,  but  probably  there  is  as  much  of  it  below  as 
above,  and  some  of  the  ancient  inscriptions  may  stiU  be  preserved  ob 
4he  lower  parts.  The  greatest  circumference  of  the  stone  abovegroond 
is  eight  and  a  half  feet.  The  rest  of  the  pillar  is  of  the  red  sandstone, 
common  at  Agraf  and  there  is  part  of  the  column  near  the  second  cor- 
.nice  made  of  coarse  white  marble.  There  is  a  massive  iron  rod  on  the 
top  which  formerly  served  to  support  a  cupola ;  several  attempts  have 
been  made  to  extract  this  rod  by  natives,  but  they  have  always  fiiHed. 
From  the  base  of  the  column  to  the  top  of  this  rod  the  height  is  about 
45  feet ;  the   column  is  solid,  and  there  is  no  way  of  easily  getting  to 

the  top. 

The  pillar  is  situated  in  the  centre  of  a  square  of  old  buildings^ 
which  at  present  are  used  as  a  magazine.  In  one  of  them  is  a  Ty- 
khana  with  a  passage  underground,  which  is  said  to  extend  to  Hansif 
a  distance  of  16  miles.  On  the  hill  near  Delhi  where  the  Delhi  lit 
was  found,  of  which  Major  Pew  sent  you  a  description,  there  is  a 
.similar  passage  underground,  which  is  said  to  extend  to  the  Jumna  river. 
I  have  myself  explored  a  considerable  distance  of  this  passage,  but  was 
glad  to  get  back  owing  to  the  lights  having  gone  out.  It  does  not 
'appear  to  be  known  for  what  purpose  these  passages  underground  were 
made. 

I  now  come  to  describe  another  building  at  Hissary  and  although  of 
.Feroz's  time^  yet  it  claims  an  interest  as  having  been  a  model  of  a  ship 
prepared  by  one  of  the  emperor's  ameers  who  had  seen  one,  but  who 
^ot  being  able  to  describe  it  sufficiently  to  his  majesty,  was  ordered  to 
build  one  of  stone  and  lime.  There  are  several  apartments*  and  a 
^adrissa  in  the  interior.  The  building  is  wide  and  evidently  got  up 
in  haste,  and  could  not  have  given  his  majesty  a  very  good  idea  of  a 
xlipper  •*  some  of  the  old  Dutch  men-of-war  of  Van  Tbomp's  time, 
.might  have  warranted  the  resemblance  such  as  it  is,  and  of  which  I 
enclose  sketches,  as  also  of  Fsroz's  pillar. 

NoTB.— The  faint  traces  of  letters  on  the  H^oJits  pillar  have  mnch  more  tbe  ap. 
pearance  of  Engiisli  capitals  than  old  Indian  letters.  If  read  however  as  the  latter, 
they  form  no  word  met  with  on  the  other  lats.  It  may  therefore  be  doubted  whe* 
ther  this  stunted  shaft  was  one  of  the  series^^unless  indeed  the  greater  part  of  it 
is  burled  below  the  ground. 

>We  >aTe  unfortunately  misliud  the  sketch  of  the  ship-house,  but  if  the  building 
.were  really  intended  to  give  his  Majesty  an  idea  of  a  ship,  we  cannot  flatter  the 
architect  on  his  success,  nor  the  monarch  on  the  felicity  of  hts  4csign. — Ko. 
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VII< — An  account  of  the  Jain  Temple  at  Badtdeir;  and  mine  e/Badrd^ 
nagri  in  the  province  of  Cutch.    By  Lieut,  W.  Postans. 

The  temple,  of  whidi  the  accompanyiiig  is  a  plan,  is  situated  nea^ 
the  town  of  Badrdeir,  in  this  province,  ahout  80  miles  south  from 
Shofy  and  about  two  miles  from  the  gulf  of  Cutch,  in  the  portion  of  the 
country  called  the  kdntd,  (or  coast.)  Surrounding  this  building  may 
be  traced  the  remains  of  numerous  habitations  which,  according  to 
tradition,  once  belonged  to  the  ancient  town  of  Badrdnagri,  a  sea^port 
and  flourishing  place.  The  temple  is  said  to  have  been  originally 
erected  by  one  JAooRusi*,  a  banyan,  about  800  years  since,  during  the 
prosperous  days  of  BadrdnagrU  of  which  Jaoorusa  was  a  wealthy  inha- 
bitant. It  is  built  of  the  sandstone  peculiar  to  the  province,  in  the 
form  of  an  oblong  square,  the  sides  of  which  respectively  face  to  the 
cardinal  points,  and  may  be  about  80  feet  high.  The  only  entrance  is 
to  the  north,  under  a  portico  of  two  stones,  and  low  doorway  with  flight 
of  steps.  With  the  exception  of  this  front,  which  is  elaborately  carved 
in  the  pagoda  style  of  architecture,  the  other  three  sides  present 
nothing  externally,  but  flat  stone  walls  ;  the  interior  however  amply 
compensates  for  this  want  of  exterior  ornament*  I  have  not  had  the 
advantage  of  seeing  any  of  this  description  of  temple  elsewhere,  and 
this  is,  I  have  reason  to  believe,  the  only  one  of  the  kind  in  Cutchy  but  I 
am  informed  that  it  is  not  unusual  for  these  buildings  to  present  the 
same  uninteresting  features  externally,  whilst  their  interiors  are  orna- 
mented even  more  profusely  than  the  Hinduf .  The  inside  of  the 
building  may  be  considered  as  divided  into  two  parts,  that  nearest  the 
entrance,  which  may  be  styled  the  vestibule,  is  covered  in  and  support- 
ed by  45  pillars  with  two  domes ;  whilst  the  further  end  of  the  quadran- 
gle, containing  the  sanctum  or  pagoda,  in  which  is  the  depository  for 
the  figure  of  Parasn^th,  is  open  at  the  top.  This  pagoda  rises  higher 
than  the  surrounding  building,  and  is  most  beautifully  and  elaborately 
carved  with  figures,  many  of  them  large  but  generally  on  a  small  scale  ; 
if  exceptions  should  be  taken  to  the  attitudes  of  some  of  these,  they 
must  still  rank  very  high  as  specimens  of  this  description  of  sculpture. 
The  figures  of  Parasnath  (who  is  one  of  the  twenty-four  saints  pe- 
culiar to  this  sect),  and  his  attendants,  as  represented  in  the  accom- 
panying sketch,  are  of  white  marble,  answering  to  the  same  descrip- 
tion as  I  once  observed  in  some  figures  from  the  temples  at  A'hdX* 

•  More  probably  of  the  S4h  coin  dynasty  ?~W.  H.  W. 

•f  According  to  Dr.  Bvohakan,  this  temple  will  come  tinder  the  denominntion 
of  Ba$tu    See  article  on  the  Jaim^  vol.  9th  of  Asiatic  Researches. 

X  They  are  stated  to  have  been  brought  from  Quztrat :  indeed  the  marble  is  AOt 
procurable  in  Cutch, 
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They  ire  flmall»  Paraskatr  not  being  more  than  two  feet  higlit 
the  rest  upon  the  same  scale,  highly  finished  and  well  carved.  The 
depository  is  aftmallroom,  guarded  by  two  doors  and  a  narrow  passage; 
tiie  approach  by  a  flight  of  steps»  from  «  double  row  of  colonma*  lead- 
ing from  the  front  entrance  through  the  yestibule.  A  Terandah*  as* 
cended  by  three  steps  from  the  floor,  runs  all  round  the  interior  of  the 
buildingi  with  pillars  and  arches  ;  beyond  this  are  53  nidies  for  the 
reception  of  figures  of  PiCaASNATH,  only  one  of  which  is  at  present 
occupied.  The  part  of  the  Terandah)  which  is  opposite  the  pagoda  and 
open  at  the  top,  is  exquisitely  carved.  Such  indeed  may  be  said  of  the 
whole  of  this  building  whi<^,  although  upon  a  small  scale,  is  in  every 
comer  most  studiously  and  beautifully  decorated  with  figures,  scrolls, 
and  every  description  of  ornament.  The  roof,  iHliich  is  gained  from 
the  upper  story  of  the  portico,  presents  the  extraordinaTy  appearanoe  of 
54  domes  (including  the  two  larger  ones  before  mentiooed,  and  which 
are  each  50  feet  in  circumference)  in  a  space  of  about  100  feet  by  70, 
each  of  the  niches  in  the  verandah  underneath  being  surmounted  by  its 
corresponding  dome : — these  niches  are  4  feet  wide,  and  5  feet  de^ 
The  compartments  contained  in  the  wing  to  the  mw^,  do  not  i^pear  to 
belong  to  the  temphf  of  which  they  form  no  part,  and  were  probably 
designed  as  offices  ; — at  present  they  are  inaccessible,  being  blocked  jsf 
with  stones  and  rubbish,  whilst  the  damp  air  which  has  ooUeoted  in 
them,  is  most  stifling  in  its  effects.  The  corresponding  wing  appears 
to  have  been  destroyed  by  the  earthquake. 

Until  some  15  years  since,  this  beautiful  building  was  allowed  to 
remain  in  a  state  of  ruin  and  decay,  but  Goaji  {for  gmrdji)  Kamtwajch, 
a  wealthy  Jain,  with  praiseworthy  aeal,  has  caused  it  to  be  extensively 
repaired  ;  the  portico  which  had  suffered  from  the  earthquake  has  been 
re-placed,  and  the  whole  is  now  in  good  order,  two  peons  and  a  priest 
being  deputed  to  look  after  it* 

At  ft  short  distance  from  the  above  are  the  ruins  of  « temple  to  Ma- 
HADEO,  which  is  said  to  be  situated  outside,  and  close  to,  what  was  oooe 
the  wall  of  Sadrdnagri  ;  of  this  latter  however,  no  remaina  are  to  be 
traced,  the  principal  attraction  of  this  ruin  consists  in  the  pictureaqoe 
appearanoe,  presented  by  its  various  parts,  to  which  the  earthquake  of 
1819  has  mainly  contributed.  It  is  devoid  of  ornament,  and  very 
small.  These  two  buildings,  with  piles  of  loose  stones,  are  all  that  now 
remain  to  trace  the  existence  of  the  town  of  Badrdnagri,  Coins  are 
occasionally  found,  one  of  which  I  have  in  my  possession,  and  of  which 
the  accompanying  is  a  fiMsimile.  Its  mysterious  and  somewhat  maso- 
idc*!oo\ing  symbols  lead  to  no  result,  and  it  is  questionable  if  they 
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were  ever  intended  to  oonvey  any  meaning.  These  coins  are  of  silyer* 
and  of  Ae  same  sise  and  value  as  the  coree,  the  present  corrent  ooia 
of  the  country :  thcj  are  known  to  the  natives,  in  common  with  others, 
as  Gadhid  paied,  a  title  which  only  belongs  to  those  bearing  the  im« 
press  of  a  donkey,  as  their  name  implies ;  but  the  natives  of  Cuick  be« 
etow  this  title  indiscrimuiately  on  all  numismatic  relics ;  the  coree  of 
the  former  Raos  of  Cutch  alone  excepted* 

I  cannot  avoid  remarking  a  very  curious  coincidence  between  the 
situation  of  the  ruins  of  Badrdnagriy  and  those  of  Rdepur,  or  old 
Jfdndavif  about  86  miles  to  the  westward  of  the  former ;  they  are 
9bout  the  same  distance  from  the  sea,  and  were  both,  according  to  popu« 
lar  tradition,  seaport  towns  and  flourishing  places  ;  they  are  considered 
to  bear  the  same  date  as  to  antiquity,  and  probably  owe  their  a^ndon-* 
ment  and  down&ll  to  the  same  cause. 

If  the  least  reliance  is  to  be  placed  on  the  traditions  of  the  country, 
the  present  appearance  of  these  towns  would  clearly  indicate  a  gra4ual 
receding  of  the  sea  from  the  northern  shore  of  the  gulf  of  Cutch, 

The  Jain  priests,  better  known  in  the  province  by  their  title  of  Gorfiif 
are  to  be  found  in  small  numbers  at  Mdndatn,  Bhooj^  and  Anjdr, 
which  location  may  be  attributed  to  these  being  the  great  trading  places, 
and  banian  towns  of  Cutch.  Many  of  the  banians  profess  the  Jain  re« 
ligion,  and  patronise  the  Oorfie  as  their  religious  instructors.  Those  of 
the  Girtr^ef  (or  gdrde)^  who  carry  the  non-destruction  of  animal  life  to 
t)ie  greatest  possible  extent,  are  to  be  seen  with  a  piece  of  cloth  tied 
over  the  month,  and  a  brush  in  the  left  hand,  to  drive  the  inse^  fironi 
their  path ;  they  do  not  wash  their  clothes  for  the  same  reason,  and  are 
distinguished  by  the  title  of  Sddd.  The  Gorjis,  as  well  as  the  Sddde, 
shave  the  head,  and  wear  no  turbans  ;  they  are  complete  ascetics,  pro- 
feasii^  celibacy  and  continence,  but  if  they  are  not  defamed  they  can 
lay  little  claim  to  the  latter  virtue, 

GoBif  IEaktwajbh,  before  mentioned,  is  the  greatest  man  of  the  class 
in  the  province,  and  very  wealthy.  I  have  never  heard  that  these  men 
can  compete  with  the  brahmins  in  learning  or  acquirementa^  nor  is 
diere  much  to  be  gained  in  the  course  of  conversation  with  them^  but 

*  They  are  of  the  lado-SasM&Un  aeries  at  depicted  in  toL  Iv.  pi.  xUz.  flgt.  18*15, 
aad  Tol.  Ti.  pi.  sir.  ig.  la. 

i*  The  term  gdr4  ii  applied  to  those  of  the  teet  who  are  SamtdtfUt  reaoaaoers 
of  the  world  aod  ite  plemsores ;  they  profeie  to  abstalB  from  pleasure  In  any  form, 
and  are  thna  dUtijiigiiithed  from  the  BrtAmitu,  who  marry  and  follow  the  doe« 
tiines  of  the  vedis  :  the  persona  above  described  are  these  OiiHu^  (corrupted  into 
OpTfis.)  For  Ml  particalara  of  thia  aect,  aee  the  learned  papecs  by  COiseaeoM. 
end  others,  in  the  9tb  Tol.  of  "  the  Aaiatic  Researches." 
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iprhether  tbis  proceeds  from  itapidity  or  a  disinclination  to  impart  any  C 
information  respecting  their  faith  and  practices^  I  know  not.  I  most  p 
not  however  omit  to  mention  a  trifling  exception  to  this  rule  in  one  of  { 
the  sect  at  Bhoof,  GoRjf  Puhjaji,  who  to  some  trifling  acquirements  of 
Sanskrit,  adds  a  knowledge  of  the  poetry  peculiar  to  this  province,  as  well 
as  that  o^MarwaVy  of  which  latter  he  is  a  native ;  his  books  are  all  writ-' 
ten  in  what  is  styled  the  Gwaliorbhdkhd^  sh^  is  also  sufficiently  acquaint- 
ed with  astrology  and  astronomy,  to  cast  nativities,  and  foretell  Cstes : 
thid  latter  accomplishment  is  quite  sufficient  to  secure  him  gpreat  influ- 
ence with  the  people  of  Bhooj,  whose  superstition,  even  for  natives*  ex- 
ceeds all  bounds.  Although  the  three  towns,  before  mentioned,  are  fur- 
nished with  their  proportion  of  Thdnas,  (sthinas)  or  places  of  Jain  wor- 
ship, the  structure  at  Badrdnogri  is  the  only  one  in  the  province  with 
which  I  am  acquainted  deserving  the  title  of  a  temple  ;  it  is,  according 
to  all  accounts,  as  ancient  as  the  oldest  of  those  at  mount  A'bdf  and 
although  not  erected  of  such  costly  materials  is  a  beautiAil  specimen 
of  its  style  of  architecture,  denoting  either  greater  prosperity  at  Bmdrd- 
nagri  than  is  known  in  the  trading  towns  at  present,  or  a  greater  de- 
gree of  zeal  in  the  Jain  sectarians  of  its  period. 

NoTB. — PuNjAjf,  in  accordance  with  a  system  which  attains  in  CitfcAy 
of  giving  lands  and  villages,  in  endm,  to  fakirs,  peers,  and  jogies,  has  a 
village  in  his  possession.  The  religious  establishments  of  the  S^hanphaiw 
and  Kapritu  alone,  possess  between  them  not  less  than  thirty  villages. 
Triie,  they  apply  the  revenue  thus  derived  to  charitable  purposes,  but 
numerous  are  the  instances  in  which  it  is  otherwise  appropriated,  and 
tlie  revenue  consequently  suffers  to  sup^rt  the  least  useful,  if  not  the 
most  worthless,  members  of  a  community. 

Anjar,  20th  August,  1837. 


VllL^JSjeaminatum  of  the  separate  edicte  of  the  Jewaeieuna  meenp" 
tion  ai  DhauU  in  Cuttack.  (Plate  XJ  By  Jambs  PaiNSEP. 
8oe.  ^e. 

I  now  return  from  Girndr  to  the  spot  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
peninsula  connected  with  it  in  so  curious  a  manner,  to  render  an  account 
of  the  two  edicts,  which  I  postponed  on  my  notice  of  the  double  version 
in  March,  as  being  of  a  local  nature.  My  readers  will  however,  in  the 
first  instance,  wish  to  know  more  of  the  locality,  and  of  the  circumstance 
of  the  discovery  of  these  DhauU  inscriptions,  which,  though  situated* 
as  it  appears,  dose  to  the  highroad  at   BhuwaneswaVf  had  eattrriy 
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escaped  notioe  until  the  assiduous  inquiries  of  Lieut.  Kittos  brought 
them  to  light,  and  once  more  realised  the  moral  adage  of  *  eyes  and  no 
eyes.' — The  more  credit  is  due  to  him,  that  Colonel  Mackkkzik  with 
his  myrmidons  had  been  at  Bhuvanenoar  and  had  ransacked  the  coun- 
try round  about  :^-General  Stuart  and  other  of  the  minor  class  of 
antiquaries  had  been  there  too,  and  had  in  their  usual  fashion  stripped 
and  carried  off  all  the  images  and  fragpnents  of  old  stones  they  could  lay 
hands  on :  which  would  have  been  enough  to  explain  the  shyness  of  the 
priests  in  the  neighbourhood  at  pointing  6ut  other  remainsy  but  that  for 
those  of  Bud4)iism  they  would  have  had  no  repugnance  at  giving  in- 
formatioU)  and  would  doubtless  have  been  glad  to  turn  the  attention  of 
the  invader  upon  them  to  save  the  spoliation  of  their  own  temples. 

Mr.  Kittob's  recent  expedition  in  search  of  coal  gave  him  an  oppor* 
tunity  of  revisiting  DhauK  and  of  taking  sketches  of  the  various  caves 
in  the  neighbourhood  which  he  had  no  time  on  his  former  visits,  to  do 
more  than  inspect.  I  here .  insert  an  extract  from  his  Journal  on  the 
subject,  and  make  public  acknowledgment  to  him  for  the  numerous 
lithographs  in  Illustration  of  it,  all  of  which,  drawn  by  himself,  are 
faithful,  and  not  exaggerated,  representations  of  the  venerable  and  de- 
serted grottos  of  the  Buddhist  priesthood. 

Note  hy  Mr.  Kittob  en  the  Aewaetama  imcr^tion  at  DhauU  near 
^  Bhuvaneswar  in  Orised,  Sfc. 

**  The  province  of  Orised  boasts  of  more  ancient  temples,  sacred  spots 
and  relics  than  any  other  in  Hindustan,  and  though  many  of  its  more 
noted  antiquities  are  well  known  to  us,  yet,  there  is  reason  to  believe 
that  some,  (perhaps  even  more  worthy  of  notice,)  remain  hidden.  That 
which  forms  the  subject  of  this  paper,  I  had  the  good  fortune  to  discover 
by  the  merest  accident :  a  byragi  priest,  native  of  Mirzapoor  near  Btf- 
naree  having  described  it  to  me ;  such,  however,  is  the  aversion  the 
Ooriyahs  have,  to  our  going  near  their  places  of  worship,  that  I  was 
actually  decoyed  away  from  the  spot,  ^hen  within  a  few  yards  of  it, 
being  assured  that  there  was  no  such  place,  and  had  returned  for  a  mile 
or  more,  when  I  met  with  a  man  who  led  me  back  to  die  spot  by  torch- 
light I  set  fire  to  the  jangal  and  perceived  the  inscription  which  was 
completely  hidden  by  it.     I  subsequently  returned  and  copied  it. 

**  The  Aiwastama  is  situated  on  a  rocky  eminence  formmg  one  of  a 
cluster  of  hills,  three  in  number,  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Dyah  river, 
near  to  the  village  of  Dhauli,  and  dose  to  the  northwest  comer  of  the 
£unous  tank  called  Kaneak'^gang,  sud  to  have  been  excavated  by  r<ja 
Gamoeswaba  Dbva,  king  of  KaHnga  in  the  I2th  century  m  expia* 
B  I 
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tlon  oi  a  gricYous  sin — ^I  will  herte  digresii  a  little  and  relate  ibe  storj 
told  by  the  people  of  Orui4, 

^'MLiha  rijaadhi  r^  Gangeswara  D£VA>  havinf  beeome  enaxaemt' 
ed  of  his  daughter  (by  name)  Kosala,  aouf ht  to  cast  off  the  odium  «f 
incest  he  had  comnftitted,  by  the  following  strati^^em-. 

**  Having  assembled  the  priests  and  other  learned  men  of  his  court,  be 
questioned  them  as  to  whether  it  was  lawful  for  a  man  to  enjoy  the 
fruit  of  his  own  sowing  ?  Unaware  of  the  real  purport  of  the  queatiea, 
an  affirmatiTe  answer,  such  aa  the  r^  wished,  to  suit  hia  conscience, 
•was  given.  After  a  time  the  princess  being  delivered  of  a  son,  tbe 
Hga  was  tak^i  to  task  for  his  infhray,  but  he,  on  the  other  hand,  thfew 
the  blame  upon  those  whose  counsel  he  had  sought,  reminding  them  of 
Qieir  answer  to  the  question  by  which  he  had  deceived  theft. 

^<  The  brahmins,  in  atonement  for  the  ain  they  had  apparenUy  been  tbe 
cause  of,  ordained  that  a  golden  vase  with  a  small  perforation  at  the  be^ 
torn  shoidd  be  placed,  (filled  with  water)  on  the  head  of  the  offspring  whp 
was  to  be  led  by  his  mother  round  a  space  of  ground  as  much  as  they  could 
travel  over  until  the  whole  of  the  water  should  be  eipended,  aaad  that  s 
tank  should  afterwards  be  excavated  conapriABg  such  space  ;  this  mandate 
was  obeyed  and  the  tank  (when  finished)  called  **  Kosakt  Qan^**  after 
the  r&ja  Ganges  war  a  and  his  daughter  Kosala. 

**  Rija  Ganges  WAR  A  Dsva  is  said  to  have  reigned  in  the  12th  eealtary 
of  the  Christian  era*. 

**  I  must  now  describe  the  Aswastama,  The  hills  before  idluded  to, 
rise  abruptly  from  the  plains  and  occupy  a  space  of  about  five  furlongs 
by  three ;  they  have  a  singular  appearance  from  their  isolated  position, 
no  other  hills  being  nearer  than  eight  or  ten  miles,  lliey  are  appar 
rently  volcanic,  and  composed  of  upheaved  breccia  with  quartzose  rock 
intermixed. 

<<  The  northernmost  hill  may  be  about  250  feet  at  its  highest  or  eastern 
end,  on  which  is  a  ruined  temple  dedicated  to  M ahadbva  :  the  other 
hills  or  rather  rocks  are  less  elevated. 

**  Beneath  the  temple  on  the  eastern  and  southern  declivities  are  several 
small  caves  (c  c)  ahd  tbe  remains  of  many  more ;  also  two  natunq 
caverns  or  clefts  ia  the  rock,  one  being  choked  up  with  rubbish  the 
other  (d)  clear  for  eighty  or  a  hundred  feet,  beyond  which  it  is  impos* 
sible  to  penetrate,  the  passage  becoming  very  narrow  and  the  stench  of 
the  myriads  of  bats  (inhabiting  it)  quite  suffocatingf .  At  the  mouth  of 

*  Vide  Stirling's  Orist4  and  Prinsbp's  Useful  Tablet. 

t  I  found  two  spef  ie>  of  bat  new  to  me,  the  one  of  a  bright  orange  color,  the  otker 
Mack  with  a  vtry  long  tail,  like  a  mouse  but  much  thinner. 
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thiB  eavern  is  an  inscription  (Fig.  %)  slightly  scvatobed  on  a  detached 
block  of  stone.  The  inscription  (Fig.  1,)  is  ronghly  cut  in  a  small  cava 
(b)  on  the  southern  face. 

«*  There  are  traoea  of  other  boildings  having  fbrmerij  existed  on  thia 
and  the  adjoining  hills,  also  in  the  cavities  between  them  (m  w)  there 
b  a  fine  temple  dedicated  to  Ganbsra  and  Mamadbva  at  the  Wes« 
tern  cave  of  the  hill,  also  ruins  of  several  others,  (oh.) 

<<  Stone  has  been  extensively  quarried  here  for  the  different  temples  in 
the  vicinity,  and  (I  should  venture  to  add)  for  Ktmdrak*.  The  A$wa$tmna 
is  situated  on  the  northern  face  of  the  southernmost  rock  near  its  sum- 
mit ;  the  rock  has  been  hewn  and  polished  for  a  space  of  fifteen  feet 
long  by  ten  in  height,  and  the  inscription  deeply  cut  thereon  being 
divided  into  fonr  tablets,  the  first  of  which  appears  to  have  been  executed 
at  a  different  period  from  the  rest ;  the  letters  are  much  larger  and  not 
so  well  cat.  The  fourth  tablet  is  endreled  by  a  deep  line,  and  is  cut 
with  more  eare  than  either  of  the  others. 

<«  Immediately  above  the  inscription  is  a  terrace  sixteen  feet  by  fourteen 
(a)  on  the  right  side  of  which  (as  you  face  the  inscription)  is  the  fore 
half  of  an  elephant,  four  feet  high,  of  superior  workmanship ;  the  whole 
is  hewn  out  of  the  solid  rock.  There  is  a  groove  four  inches  wide  by  two 
in  depth  round  three  sides  of  the  terrace,  with  a  space  of  three  feet  left 
(a  doorway?)  immediately  in  front  of  the  elephant;  there  are  also 
two  grooves,  one  on  either  side  of  the  elephant  on  the  floor  and  in 
the  perpendicular  fac« ;  these  must  have  been  intended  probably  to  fix 
a  wooden  canopy. 

*^  lliere  are  also  many  broken  caves  in  the  rocks  adjoining  the  AswtU' 
iamOf  and  the  foundations  of  many  buildings  ;  one  in  particular  immedi- 
ately above  the  inscription  which  may  have  been  one  of  the  chatyas  or 
stupas  mentioned  in  the  inscription. 

The  elephant  does  not  seem  to  be  an  object  of  worship*  tiiough  I 
was  informed  that  one  day  in  every  year  is  appointed,  when  the  brah« 
mins  of  the  temples  in  the  vicinity  attend,  and  throw  water  on  it,  and 
besmear  it  with  red  lead  in  honor  of  Ganectha. 

<<  There  are  five  caves  in  a  row  on  the  high  rock  south  of  the  elephant 
(c  c  c)  called  by  some  '*  Paneh-pandav'*  and  by  others  *^  Panch-gcfoin  .**' 
beside  these  caves  (where  there  are  traces  of  many  others)  there  are 
numerous  small  holes  like  mortars,  cut  in  the  rock  ;  these  were  prob^ly 
used  to  compound  the  drugs  and  medicines  by  the  medical  devotees 
mentioned  in  the  inscriptions.  Like  cavities  occur  at  the  caves  of  Rhonda 
gitii  some'hrger  than  the  rest  have  been  used  as  reservoirs. 

•  The  black  pagoda, 
3  1  3 
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<<  Having  deteribed  the  Atwaeiama.  I  will  return  to  tlie  tank  (Kih 
sala-gang).  This  once  superb  artifidal  sheet  of  water  is  now  partlj 
choked  up  with  the  accumulated  mud  and  sand  ef  ages,  one  half  of  it 
only  remaming  covered  with  water,  except  in  the  rainj  season*  when  it 
is  filled  to  its  lull  extent  of  one  mile  and  a  half  in  length,  by  five  fur- 
longs in  breadth ;  it  was  originally  fed  by  means  of  a  canal  leading  from 
the  Dyah  river  to  the  northwest  comer  of  it.  There  is  an  island  called, 
*  ndr*  or  Barahati  or  <  fort'  in  the  centre,  now  in  ruins. 

<<The  canal  is  now  choked  up ;  there  are  the  remains  of  several  small 
bridges  near  it. 

<<  The  mound  round  the  tank,  is  evidently  the  site  of  a  large  city.  There 
are  heaps  of  stone,  foundations,  potsherds  and  bricks,  particularly  on 
the  DhauU  or  western  ride*  This  may  have  been  the  city  mentioned  in 
the  inscription.  With  regard  to  the  other  stnpas  named  there  has 
been  a  large  circular  building  on  the  summit  of  the  Uda^ctgiri  rock. 

*<  Bhuvaneiwar  is  the  site  of  a  very  extensive  city  the  name  of  which 
is  lost :  the  present  village  is  called  after  the  great  temple,  ^  Li$^  ni;, 
Bkuvaneawara^  " 

There  are  several  of  the  small  isolated  hills  called  Ponehrpandeh 

asthdm  in  some  of  which  there  are  small  caves.    There  is  also  a  natural 

cavern  in  the  gpreat  hill  at  Kurda  attributed  to  the  Fandavas,  in  whidi 

there  is  said  to  be  a  small  inscription* 

Soie,  PeriODt  wiflhing  to  visit  tbe  AswoitetHa  tboidd  prooMd  as  'fur  as  Sttr- 
impoor,  Ny«ibaBmr  si  the  N.  E.  corDcr  of  tlio  KpuiUt^g^ng  on  tiM  Porrte  toad,  snd 
then  proceed  directly  along  the  edge  of  the  tank  :  Tide  map.  There  is  also  a  direct 
path  from  Bhuwaueiwar  to  DhamU  hill. 

I  now  proceed  to  the  two  chief  inscriptions,  in  the  old  Pali*  character, 
premising  that  the  present  text,  which  is  taken  from  Mr.  Kittok's 
original  pencil  transcript,  corrected  by  a  second  visit  to  the  spot,  will 
be  found  to  differ  here  and  there  from  the  lithograph  in  PL  X.,  whidi 
was  done  in  a  hurry. 

First  separate  tablet  at  Dhaulu 

T>i!rrbJLrO  Adll  XrO-J^JL-   8t8"A    lA^<^t-J+ 
6K^l   H'+(b  ^TB^lrTA-  :-cb«'+i/r  M'bc'i^ 

""I  It     I  I 

(«)rOil  trKAni'  C-l'-J+f    C-J-J-f^-FX  4,-8  ^X  V8 
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g-Jil  (♦)  DDl'if  U-j'-f^OrO-  <f  GUlAAAU  H+'t 
^lDDlX  +  Hld(«)DV-5i!'r(Jl>'fXA  AA:-<^A^i 
A.^li-j;X8r-  bC'OltfX  /"iiil-d  AAt-  ±<b-  UCb  £ 

•f-J-8-01  ;b   :-<fiA<fl  -f^X  >l  (8)  Dlri<J88"X  >ll  A^ 

'^  LAc'Vd-j'AA^A.  A  tACo,  >A^X  .TVA'SA 
>>  "K.^+llik^l  Hll>UlrA'dlrA'HA  "^S 
r  Cx*b  HJ,rb0-'  ;ii  8G-.  .  .  All  AtUt  Z>1  8lr  H-rCJL 
HrO-b(!  bJC  'bc'Cl'Xtf'  lb-  >A-l-0^  rbA^  >rj"(5£ 
J g -J  D  i H-b-3 b-:- (blli A 8 r A 8 r  H A -3 ^rb  b (!  b Cif' 
id  >A  »bA-  H'-JoXrbt^X  HJb-  HblJ^J,*  >b-0  :-Xd 

>ft/CrbnXltA<fX  H'A8"rCd  /(rbWlrdlV/b  >  + 

iC  tA^X  VAd  -F-J'A'  A_l  rbl-oaibc:  OJjAi 

r>A'x  n6>-x  :-x-  ■J't*  -/r/C  u>  >i  ia-j«?i 

X-J-f  *b<bA-  rb8X-  X5A(«)+ib  H+/^  b^^D-DA 
H+/^  b-J*  •  • -F8 1>  A  IfbW  X / 

>Al  d  H0-X  b-+(D-8)8^  bd(<4  b'dii^  Aibfl^ 

>A*    H0' EJ!a 0-O)'JAH0  88   Hlrb^X 

L-eXlCd  ttf^  >iCiA-  H0-a^  J!t8  (♦)  V^rb* 
"iJAAA*  £dHA-F8X/bA  XlArCJ!lr^AA•^rb^J^  li 
H?   H*  (♦)  ^  8C-8"iC  IlkT/bX  HlrbXr  A?  Hb-b 
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JiA  HA1+-8  >A,C  hajK'   a-  Cat  frjX  H0 

Zotf/  separate  tablet  at  Dhaulu 
o  JL'     H  Tcb  !*  T  O  It  *  (eraaed  to  the  end  ;  tee  above.) 

><f-dld    >r-JSlr'   >rbd  "8lfl8A     &i"j   >Ar(l   H0fb 

HA_l  (the  rest  erawd,)  H0  U  8-JL  :-<£8'b-+-  /JC  /bilb-A 
Af^l  tr><f-f+    C-JO-f^-fX  XtiX    "b-8  (thiimt^nmd.) 

*  in 

w*  ci^A   :•/(  >,rrCi  ••  ••  b.a-jb^i  •  •  ' 

Ob'dl  ■{'(Trtj,  w\r4^  ^d+iqtf'Ai  88  j!8'a- 

dD-8*d"lrA    {l-l>-a-+    U^l^+•d  H'JDlA    >A/(J  HOrO 

n  n 

U-+'  HlrCfC^*  A.t  HI.  >AHb-+-  HlrCfdA'  d'!»d 
i  ^  A •  >rii-X8'' b ^  "R d  8  8"  H 6  ^JfC  V A  • +(;  fli  d  >J'a  ^i 
h;1(6)  "■  d/Cl  >1  CUlA  'A  H0-bl  AG>->A1-Cl 

o  in 

H<r+  H0-d  HA'VA-yAT  Ui  aJ,rO*bX  H^+  HQd 
ljrii-A'81  "fA"l'UJLrOa;lr+'  HiairdAA  VA^l-CXf 
?AjAA^    l^/Ca"  >A'i   H0-1    dO-JU-   A!1»    HrUlili 

I  o 

C-Arbl-ld    •••rb  b-!'-0-f^+    C^)■0'-f^flVA'd    +^A' 

A.L  rbA-  H■^^D  •  •  •  88d   H'lJ^i'  >b-0  >A'ld  H0-1 

.••JL-^'li  ^jVX    tr>     >1    8b-8"XrbrbA*^8'-    X^rOX 

o 

^frCH;Ii  D-8d-Jlid    Afb  HXl-    :-JL*d   -JC    HXrf 

n 

A.--8'rb'  j^Ajiiiiii.Kis:  -F8'd  nni-.^  h-ajC 

XHjI   >^1  iA<^JL-   b-A-  +-J'A    A3  rb-U,0«b-bc'C 

{"Xaa 
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Firft  Mparate  Tablet  at  DhauU. 

DeTinampijAsa  Tachanena  Tosaliyam  roahimiHa  nagala  Tihilaka 
▼atayiyam.  Am  kichhi  (dekhdmj  i  hannain»  iam  ichhimi  kUinam  : 
enam  pativedaye  ham :  duralatecha  ilayie  ham,  esa  cha  me  molchy- 
anate  duva/e:  iiasi  athati  an  tuphe  hi  anasailu  taphe  hi;  bahusu 
panasahasesu  aya/a  jana  me  gachfaa  cha  somunitinam.  Save  ^timunise 
paja  mam£/i:  atha  pajdye  ichhimi  hakam;  saTena  hitaaukhena  hida 
lokika  pdralokikdya yuj€vuti :  he  me  ...  hasa  supa?  ich£mi  duka  no 

cha  pl^pmiitha  £va a  -  nedhava  ?  eka  pulise  man&tri ;  etam  sepi 

desam  no  sava  dekhatelhi  tuphe  ^te ;  Bavi  hitipiniti — ^yam  eka  puliie  ... 
bandhanam  t£  palikileMin  ▼£  papunnid,  iota  hota  akaama  tena  bandha- 
xki,  t^ka ;  ane  cha  ...  ba  \lvl  janodasiye  dukhfyati :  lata  ichhitaviye 
tuphe  hi ;  niti  majhara  patip^dayemiti.  Imehi  cha  vagahi  no  patipajati ; 
— ^isiya,  asulopena,  ni^huliyena,  ti(]laa&ya,  anivutiyi.  ilasijr^na,  k£lam- 
mathena, — ^se  ichhitaviye  kiti  ete  bahu  ...  Tevu  mam^ti :  ete  «t«cha  savesn 
mula  anasulope  atukni  cha,  nitichham  ekilante  riylL  I  ete  ugati  sam- 
chalita  vadhentu,  va  hitapiye  etaviye,  vi  hevam  meva  eda  ...taph&katena 
vataviye ;  anam  na  dakhita,  hevancha  hevam  ata  dev^nampiyasa  anusa 

thi,  se  mahi taaa  sampatipida  yeAam :  mafae  as&ye  asampatipaticha 

f ampa^ipidayimi,  nahi  etanananthi  sagasa  iiUdhino  lijaladha  du£ha1ehi : 
isinam  meva  maunata  manam ;  atilekesa  pa|ipaj amine  cha,  tarn  santam 
iUdhayisath&ti tarn  apananiyam  ehatha ! 

lyam  cha  lipi  tisa  nakhatena  (eota)  viyi  antamisi  cha  ti  «  0  na  na 
khat  end  pi  ekenipi  sotaviyd :  hevam  cha  k41anta  tuphe,  sanghatha 
sampa/ip&dayitave :  etAya  ath£ya  iyam  lipi  likhita  hida  ena  aogala 
viyopalaki  sasatam  samayam  yujavii :  nagala  janM9i  akasmi  pali  bodha 
va  akasma  pali k4  ma  deva  no  si  vdya  y4ti. 

£t£ye  cha  athiye  hakam  dhamma  mate  panchasu  panchaau  vaftesu 

nikharaayisami :  e  akha  khase  a se  khi  nilambhe  hisati :  etama- 

tham  janita  ...;..'...  th£Aalati  atha  mama  anusathiti.  Ujenyi  sepicha 
kumile  etiyevam  a^haye  nikhimaj^a^i  hidisammeva  vatam,  no  cha 
atikaxnayisati  tinivasini  he  me  vatam;  khasalate  pi  adi  a  ...  te  mah£« 
matli  nikhamisanti  anusayanam,  tad&  ahapayita  atanekamma  etapi  jana 
satam  tampi  tam  kho  kalanti  atha  Idjine  anusath). 

Last  separate  Tablet  at  Dhauli, 

Devanampiyasa  vachanena  Tosaliyam  kumale  maham£t4  cha  vataviyal 
an  kichhi  dakhimi  ha  (nam  tarn  ichhdmikdlinamy  enam  pativedaifehamj 
duvi^latacha  alabheham ;  esa  cha  me  mokhyamata  duv&ld.  Etasi  athasi 
an  tuphe  (hi  anusathi  tuphe  hi;  bahusu  pdncuahasesu  ay  ata  jana  me 
gachha  cha  sumunisdnam  !  save  sumunise  pqfa  mama  J  atha  pajaya 
icch&mi  hakam  iti»  savena  hito  sukhentL  hidalokika'  pILlalokikaye  yuje- 
viiti  he  m 
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...tiyi:  antinam  avidiUbam  Uchlia  yasoU  ..  (6)  ..  mama  i 

antasu  . . . .  i  pinevute ;    iti.      Devinampiye mataramaviye  ... 

have  Tuti.  Asvaseyu  cba  sukhameTa  lahera  mama  anodukhaheram 
(ta)  va  nikhamichine :  Devdiampiya  a}i£ :  ktti  echa  kiye :  khami- 
taye  mama  nimitam  cha  dhammam  clia  beviky  hidaloka  palalokam  eha 
iULdhayevu.  Etasi  athaai  hakam  anua&i&mi  tuphe  anu  (sathike)  eto- 
kena  hakam  anuaaaita  cha  fhij  dancha  yedita  4hay£mi ;  pati^icha  mama 
ajalaai :  heyam  kaf ukam  me  chalitayiyam  I 

asve chi  t&ni  ena  papune-vu  itL 

Athi  piye  tath£  deyjnampiye  a4hika :  athA  cha  at&  hevam  deyjoam- 
piye  fndj  nusampati  adhaka :  ath£  cha  paja  hevam  tndne  devtnamp- 
yasa ;  le  hakam  anosluute  va  dev^nampiyaka  dise  vutike  hosimL  £t£ye 
aUiiye  DubmUJu  tuphe  cha  swasaiUiye  hitasukhaye  cha  fej  sa  hidalo- 
kika  p£ralokik£ye :  hevancha  Kalantam  tuphe  swi^am  S\idhayiia»€f 
teli  mama  cha  ananichham  ehatha  I  Et&ye  ath£ye  iyam  lipi  likliitl : 
hida  ena  mahim&t£swaaatam  (ndj  ma  yajiaatL  A's&aaniye  dhaimna 
chalaniye  cha  tastu  ataDam  :  iyamcha  lipi  anabhitun  mdsam  tisena  na- 
khatena  aotaviyi.  KImamcha  khayakhanaai  antaUipi  tiseiia  ekena 
•otaviyi ;  hevam  kalanti  tophe,  sangbatha  sampatipldayitave. 

IVanslaiion  of  the  first  separate  Tablet  at  DhauH. 

By  command  of  Dev^nampita  (the  beloved  of  the  gods) !  In 
(the  dty  of)  ToealU  the  public  officers  in  charge  of  the  town  are  to 
be  enjoiifed  (as  follows :) — 

**  Whomsoever  I  ascertain  to  be  a  murderer,  him  do  I  desire  to  be 
imprisoned.  This  I  publicly  proclaim,  and  I  will  carry  it  into  effect 
however  difficult :  for  this  my  supreme  will  is  irresistible ! — On  this 
account  the  present  tope  (stupa)  (is  denominated)  the  tope  of  com- 
mandment. 

<<From  amongst  many  thousand  souls,  oh  ye  my  chosen  people  I  re- 
pair  ye  (hither)  to  the  holy  men.     Every  righteous  man  is  my  (true) 

Notes  to  thefint  tablet, 

TMaU^am,  equivalent  to  the  Sanskrit  loc.  ilri9t  from    TfT^lft*  NoffaU  vikAiaH' 
vataviya,      ^TH^,  it  shall  be  aaid  to  the  inhabitants,  &e.    There  should  be  a  loaf  4 
to  the  two  last  words,  viMraki  oofaviyd,  perhaps  omitted  in  copying. 

An  kaehhi  de  . . . .  this  mutilated  sentence  is  filled  up  from  the  duplicate  in  the  next 
edict. 

KdUnam,  a  prisoner  from  kdr6.  (quere  k4riium), 

Dutdlate  cha  &labheham,  see  the  observations — it  is  rendered  here  by  the  S»a* 
skrit  -^i^ina^VK^  *  and  in  spite  of  difficulties  (irreaisUbiUties)  Isxecalv.-' 
-which  last  word  lilLe  the  Sanskrit  has  the  double  sense  of  doiaf  and  kflliaa. 

Mokhyamate,  in  Sanskrit  T^^  ^  JflfHIfJfr  ^[T^S  'and  this  my  primary  wifl 
t«  irresistible  I'^This  will  correct  an  interpretation  of  the  same  word  in  the  pQlar 
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subject,  and  lor  my  subjectft  I  denre  thif  mily,  that  ih«7  nay  be  poflset- 
aed  of  every  benefit  and  faUppineas  as  to  things  of  this  wf^rld  and  of  Ui» 

world  beyondl and  furthermore  I  desire  ye  do  not  purify 

the  wicked  undl , ^^^  ^ ^^^ 

**  In  this  country  and  not  any  where  else  is  to  be  seen  such  a  stupa  (?) 
in  which  is  provided  proper  rules  of  moral  conduct.  When  one  man. 
relieves  (his  fellow-creature)  from  the  boudage  and  misery  (of  sin),  it 
necessarily  follows  that  he  himself  is  released  from  bondage ;  but  again 
despairing  at  the  number  of  human  beings  in  the  same  state  (whom  he 
is  unable  to  relieve)  he  is  much  troubled.  Thence  is  this  tiupa  so 
desirable  (as  an  asylum?) ;  that  in  the  midst  of  virtuous  regulations  we 
may  pursue  our  obedient  course  I 

And  through  these  classes  (of  deeds)  are  people  rendered  disobedient 

edict  N«.  4  (page  597,  vol.  VI .)  §eka  Hf^tm  atand  pdduipagammi  n  wu  MoMyasia/e— 
in  Sanskrit  W^  T^  ^IWW:^  Mil  5^*«l«l '  W*«  ^  Kl^lfli:  '  and  whoso  from  hit 
aonl  is  a  follower  after  this  edict,  he  is  by  me  (esteemed)  the  most  desirable.' 

il«  for  ^  or  yam  (see  remarks  on  Z>Aa«N  dialeot  page  377);  efor  jf€,  ena  ton 
^€na  are  also  freqaent*    In  this  place  am  seeaui  put  for  ajfom  t 

2VpA«,  Sanskrit,  W^:  P4li,  <A«po;  Anglice, '  a  tope,*  mound  or  Bnddhlat  shrine. 

A'yoia  jana,  eitber^^lT^  'coming'  contrasted  with,  $u€hka  eka  and  going,  W^H^ 

or  ^t^W^IW:  the  elect.  Swjaiutti  dpati,  vol.  y\.  p.  585.  There  is  a  tempting  ana* 
logy  between  gaehha,  tree,  in  tl)}s  passage  and  Mwatha  in  the  Delhi  pillar,  bat  it  may 

be  illusory. 
Atha^Jdpe,  more  distinct  in  the  next  tablet^the  lithograph  here  has  aiha,  but 

on  re-ezaminatlon  Mr.  Kittos  found  it  indisUnctiy  HO*  P^r^^P*  ^^t  i«* 
TuJtmOi,  ^ai  for  ij^r  «!^  ?-or  %l«|^:  »aj  aaite ;  see  tablet  S. 

Jh^nodlapApmdtkaAm;---^:^(f(n  (^wM)  W^  3I|pltlf  W^ 

the  sense  is  here  cut  off  by  an  erasure,  nor  is  it  at  all  satisfactory. 
Biam  api  ietttm  no  H»a  dekhaieki  tuphe  ete.    This  diAcult  passage  I  haye  render- 

od  at  a  hazard  by^^'  WlfV^  ^f^  ^s  T^l^— m mw  AiifcAiat M < not 
even  in  the  south'  is  there  sudi  a  tope,— would  be  better. 

StewiH  tUdtdpi  nifli— ^wtV^ftrVinftnrflf : '  in  this  (tope)  is  appointed  a  system 
of  conduct.'  ^ 

Yam  ekaputiie  ....  this  mutilated  passage  I  dubiously  All  up  thus  i—lW*  3^^' 

w^  ^T  irPiKit  ^  ^5^ifw  irtnrrfif  ^winn  ini  ^^^ww  ^f«iw 

l|SaiJ||^l4>r    '^•4hqf^  '''he  pandit  would  render  prdpundii  by  pr^^U 

NUi  me^ham ;   the  first  letter  doubtful,  may  be  kirtH  madhifamf  or  krUi  madhjfomf 
*  in  the  midst  of  the  wise,'  or  it  may  be  given  as  a  name  to  a  particular  stupa, 

Imehicha  vageld,  Sans.  ^Rrt'jS 'by  these  species  (of  offence). 

M0a,  fytm     by  enyy— or  it  may  be  ^SCT^  •  to  god'  in  connection  with  the 

next  word,  for  in  the  pJUar  edict  (vol.  vi.  page  584),  envy  is  written  Ujfd  /  Ai. 
AmUpena,  ^^T^T*  by  cutting  off,  or  sacrifidng  life. 
3  K 
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«^Tiz.  hf  etttidaUiMf,  by  the  praetioe  of  destroying  Ufb,  by  tynnny,  by 
cruelty,  by  idlenese,  by  lasineeii  by  wat^  of  tbne*  That  morality  is  io 
be  derired  which  is  based  on  my  m-dinanoes  (?),  and  in  all  these  the  roota 
(or  leading  principles)  are^ — the  non-destruction  of  life,  and  the  non- 
xoflicticm  of  cruelty*  May  the  desire  of  such  moral  guidance  endure 
unto  the  end  of  time !  and  may  these  (principles)  continuing  to  rise  (in 
estimation)  ever  flourish,  and  inasmuch  as  this  boMfit  and  love  should 
be  ever  had  in  remembrance,  my  deshre  is  that  in  thls'very  manner,  these 
(ordinances)  shall  be  pronounced  aloud  by  the  person  appointed  to  the 
8tupa ;  and  adverting  to  nothing  else  but  precisely  acootding  to  the 
commandment  of  DfiVANAMPivA,  let  him  (further)  declare  and  ezplab 
them* 

*'  Much  longing  after  the  things  of  (this  life)  is  a  disobedience,  I  again 
declare  :  not  less  so  is  the  laborious  ambition  of  dominion  by  a  prince, 
(who  would  be)  a  propitiator  of  heaven.  Confess  and  believe  in  God 
vrho  is  the  worthy  object  of  obedience  ! — ^for  equal  to  this  (beli^,  I 
declare  unto  you,  ye  shall  not  find  such  a  means  of  propitiating  heaven. 
Oh  strive  ye  to  obtain  this  inestimable  treasure ! 


^    I^Uhuliyena,  '^'WJS^  by  barsh  severity. 

TUlandtfOf  eMitr^K^^»  by  cruelty,  or  fl^^«i^r,  by  expulsion. 

Andwiiya,  ^•TTfWT,  by  iioii*employment. 

A'lasiyeno,  ^m^'T,  by  idleness.  • 

Xdhmaihenaj  Vl^ii^Wi  by  churning  time,  (or  wasting  it :)  a  ooouaon  expr«ssi«a 
in  Sanskrit  ^ITQ  ^^tfniRj  <  why  do  you  churn  time,  in  idleness?' 

Se  iehhUaviye  kiH  tie  (read  ete)  perhapa  ^:  Ti^pT^^  or  (itnO  '  this  is  sach  a 
wise  man  as  is  to  be  dealred :— wnN  and  ^RImT  are  feminine,  and  are  so  ased 
on  the  pillarsi  etd  kUi,  &e.  (p.  988.)  Bat  false  concords  are  bat  too  common 
throughout.  ^ 

Vgata  ionthaKtavadheht,  ^"fW  ^^ftw  WW^. 

Bita  piye  eiaviye  (?)  f^nftt    f  H^:  profit  and  love  are  proper  to  be  sought. 

Tuph&lcaiena  tataviye :  — ^M I W n T — by  the  person  appointed  to  the  shrine; 
according  to  the  pandit,  but  rather  far-fetched. 

Make  M^ye  otampalipaft— ^^TfCli:  great  possessions— or  avariciousness. 
XaM  etannandm,  «lfM^d^H|^Pil,  there  is  not  verily  such  another. 

Sagasa  dtddMno  UJaladha  dMohatehi-^^iPm  ^(TKlf^r  Tf^^W^fi^r^^fVi 
'  so  the  diiBenlt  obtaining  of  dominion,  is  (an  unworthy  act)  of  one  propitiating 
heaven.* 

IsAnamwa  menyata  jndnam;  TUT  *!•}*<  ^"^  9TPI  worship  ye  the  lov^  whs 
is  alone  worthy  of  worship. 

Aiileke  sampaiipttjamdneeha  ye,  tam  scatem  dMdhayuatka :  this  re^iaires  hot  Bttie 

alteration  ^f^l^:  ^uRrV^ri?TT^  V'  ^rf  ^FTT'^irftW^,  who  is  most  wttthy 
of  obedience,  him  the  eternal  ye  shall  propitiate  by  prayer. 

Tameha    ^ananiyam    fhaiha,    ^pg  ^TTifl^^'  ^n^  as  translated. 


1888.]  At  Diottft  m  CMtOi.     *  4iC 

<<  And  thli  edictb  toberead  at(the  tineoQihtlilwuriiiensioiiTita, 
at  the  end  of  the  month  ofBkdtun .-  it  it  to  be  made  heard -(even  iS)^7 
a  single  (listener).  And  thus  (hat  been  Aranded)  the  Kflaata  j#spa  far 
the  tpiritnal  instruction  of  the  congregation.  For  tUt  reason  it  thit 
edict  here  intcribed,  whereby  the  inhabitantt  of  the  town  may  be.goidad 
in  their  devotions  for  ages  to  come — and  at  of  the  people  in«ei|tibly  the 
divine  knowledge  and  inten^bly  the  (good  workt)  increate,  to  the.  god 
of  pattion  no  longer  yieldeth  them  gratification.  (?) 

'<  For  this  reason  also  I  shall  cause  to  be*  every  five  yaart,  a  general 
nikhanuh  (or  act  of  humiliation  ?)  (on  which  occasions)  the.  tlaughter 
(of  no  animal  of  any  kind  ?)  shall  take  place.  Having  learnt  tbit  oli!* 
ject,  it  thall  be  to  carried  into  efEect  according  to  my  commandment.' 

**  And  the  young  prince  of  Vfein,  Aht  the  tame  purpoae  thall  cause  » 
religious  observance  of  the  self-same  custom  :  and  he  shall  not  allow  any 
transgression  of  this  custom  for  the  space  of  three  years— 40  that 

when    functionaries  have  admitted  to  initiation  thepe* 

nitent,  then  should  any  not  leave  off  his  (evil)  practices— 4f  even  there 
be  hundreds  (in  the  same  predicament)  it  shall  be  certainly  done  unto 
him  according  to  the  commandment  of  the  rija. 


31m  nakktUena,  m^  ^^WW.  S—  obttrvatl«ns  on  tUs  Ivnsr  mansion  (PniAjra) 
In  tte  notes  to  the  pillnr  edict,  vol.  vl.  p.  57s. 

^nlmAri  chm^im  the  last  month  of  the  year,  Chaitrm  or  Phalguna. 

JTtftenlam  in^htf  either  the  name  of  the  tope,  or  kMntam  uoto  the  end  of  time, 
which  translation  I  have  given  io  the  other  edict. 

Biioina,  T^  ^  here  ;  by  which,   or  ^1^9^  *  with  the  heart.' 

•^  f«to  etteptf. . . .  Udta;  1  fill  np  n«f«rsvri^fpdraM,  the  msrehaats  of  the  town ; 
perhaps  eiAdrnilca,  the  lahabltnnta  as  above. 

Stiatam  tam0yam,  in^Tlf  ^IT^  ""'<>'  *  ^^  ^^K  period. 

JTa. .  deva  no  H  . . . .  ydit*— filled  «p  with  hetitntlon,  kima  dfM  M  tivijfa  ifdH,  '  the 
fod  of  loTe  does  not  go  for  pleasure.' 

NikhamayU4mi,-4^n^f^mtf^,  I  wiU  eanse  ^^  k$hama,  pardon,  devoUon, 
a  general  forgiveness  ?^see  page  249,  and  observations  below. 

Beditum mMva  vatam,  \%H  WW  Wn  similar  conduct  as  eigotned  by  me. 

Atikamajfiauti,  ^UfmnUintTn  shall  not  allow  deviation  or  transgression. 

Tini  vasdni  he  me  cafom— for  three  years,  my  established  custom. 

lulaia2a/eAi,— probably  Vf  ^?|:  *  inteot  npon  IcllliDg/  or  still  using  meat  food  In 
eacrifioe,  -^  or  a  man  of  low  eaate :  the  word  is  donbtftd. 

Add'tadd,  ^^  W^l  when,  then. 

NUshmmiatMii  amua^datam,  *  shall  absolve  (him)  as  peniteat.'    See  above. 

AkApapitd  atane  kamma,  not  leaving  off  his  own  (evil)  deeds. 

Btttm  ptjtmm^  iotam,  tarn  taihd  kmlantu,  *  to  this  mao,  or  a  hundred  sneh  let  theia 
do'— or  etam  jtMom  fofa^cai,  '  to  such  a  SMn  invariably.' 

A4rtnf  WMMMiki,  i^^x  ^^li(l(%,  the  a  is  m-plaoed  by  a  small  dash  on  the  steaa. 
d  K  3 
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TVmuiatiim  of  Aw  taH  Hfmrate  edki  at  DitntU. 

Bj  eomfiiaBd  of  Ditaiia vpita  I    It  shall  be  ngoified  to  the  prince 
«Im1  die  greet  off  cen  in  the  city  of  To$ak. 

¥^hoaiMrfer  I  esceitaiti  to  be  « - 

and  this  my  evprane  willh  irresistible  I    On  this  acooont  it  the  present 

ihiKpti  .••■••••••••••••••••••• >••••••••••••••.••••••••••••••••. ••••«••»•••• 

ttidfor  mjr  loriag  subjeets  do  I  ardently  desire  to  this  fifftrf  ■  thnt  thty 
may  be  filled  with  every  species  of  blessing  and  happiness  bedi  as  to 
the  things  of  this  world  and  the  world  beyond  I 

;.,r... .».. maybe.  Of conntksstlungsasyetaBiaiown 

I  ardently  desii^ theymaypsrtakel     Thus 

hath  said  Dsvavamfita  - »....  nay  rqiose,  ... 

and  take  p1easore»  while  the  remoTsl  of  afflietiott  is  in  Mke  muk^ 
Aer  the  chief  conseqnenoe  of  tme  devotion.  (?)  DnviNAicpiTA 
hath  also  said ;— >*' fiune  (coosisteth  in)  this  act,  to  meditate  wilh 
devotion  on  my  motives,  and  en  my  deeds  (of  virtue) :  and  to  pray  fiir 
blessings  in  tins  world  and  the  world  to  come.  For  this  porpose  do  I 
appoint  another  (?)  #lK/>a— by  the  which  I  ^siise  to  be  respected  thai 
which  is  (above)  directed  and  prodafaned.     And  my  pvcMniae  ia  im- 


i«* 


lfoi99  to  the  second  TaUH. 
Kum^,  jifJiv— 'Wltk  tMs  exception  the  opening  pasenge  seems  to  eonreepond  wovd 
for  word  with  that  of  the  first  tablet.    I  have  tiled  ia  the  eittmret  in  italics  In  the 
rmnanlsed  ▼ertlon,  Vat  the  traatlatloa  glTea  only  the  porttona  that  are  preaerred. 

KiekM  dokhimi^^t  omiislon  of  the  t  fv/m  the  reading  fvftl^lWRf.  (See  oh- 
sertatioae.)  ^ 

Y^€94^  from  ^9  aalta.  Sane.  ^OT  or  ^IIBiV  «  be  thoa  united  with'  ?  ynle  ia 
also  need  in  other  pineee.  The  Mrb  oi  and  odlt  (i|ansi  tm4tij  so  freqnently  oeoar- 
ring  In  the  pillar  and  IMhmiW  testa  aeem  rather  to  represent  the  imperative  Mom 
(PAH,  h^J  than  Uaaelor  NuwUms  or  it  maybe  the  terminatioa  of  the  3rd  person  pin- 
ral  of  the  potential  mood  ^^*  €yv.-— $i^^{  may  unite,  or  vi|l|:   may  worship; 

jf^tgum  in  Pill. 

AnidMom  avidiiifum,  the  pandit  would  read  afdnamor  «Nm/ii»am,  bat  the  pnsaagc 
is  too  mutilated  to  be  completed. 

il«ed«em--^TWl^t  may  breathe  freely,  enjoy  the  repose  of  a  hermit's  life  ? 

a&kkMMva  lakenA^'i^ln  ^^J;  may  take  pleasure  thus. 

MifcAmnarAnae,  f«r:l|llT^^:  replete  with  AtAama,  deTotion.  JTAamtfare,  or  Uo. 
mi/vn,  to  derontly  uphold,  see  observatioaa, 

i'Aaydmi,  either  aAAayd«i^T\^WTfil»  I  caU,  proclaim^  or  ^Tl^fiv  I  cause  te 
he  respected. 

Pe(t&a  ^eteid,  aifnili  ^VVT^  promise— undecayiag.  litis  is  a  solitary  iastnnca 
of  the  letter  ||  being  used. 
JTefufcam,  «#,  bitter,  disagreeable.    See  Qimir  ediets* 
J>«ptfae,  H^?  exceeding  TirtuottS. 


perisbable  I  However  Utter  (or  hard)  H  gball  be  earrled  into  efbet 
by  me»  and  consolatioa  (will  accrue  to  him  who  obeys  ?)— by  which  is 
exceeding  Tirtae — so  be  it. 

Like  as  love  itself,  so  is  De  va  m ampita  worthy  of  respect  I  and  as  the 
soul  itself  so  is  the  nnrelaiing  guidance  of  Devanampita  worthy  of 
respect !  and  according  (to  the  conduct  of)  the  subje<^  so  is  tho  compas. 
sion  of  Dkvanampiya  :  wherefore  I  myself,  to  accomplish  his  commandsi 
wiH  become  the  slare  and  hireling  of  Dbvanampita.  For  this  reason 
the  Dubaldbi  tupha  (is  instituted)  for  undisturbed  meditation,  and  for 
(securing  every)  blessing  and  happiness  as  to  the  concerns  of  this  world 
and  the  world  beyond  I  And  thus  to  the  «nd  of  time  (is  this)  iupha 
for  the  propitiation  of  heaven. 

Accordingly  strive  ye  to  accomplish  each  and  all  of  my  desires !  For 
this  o^  ject  is  this  edict  here  inscribed,  whereby  (the  spot)  shall  be  caused 
by  me  to  receive  the  name  of  nMhdmdicuwoiotasnf  or  (place  of  medita- 
tion of  the  officers)  ;  let  it  so  remain  for  a  perpetual  endowment  by  mOt 
and  for  the  furtherance  of  religion. 

And  thb  edict  shall  be  read  aloud  in  the  course  of  the  month  of 
Bhdtun  (Bhaddn?)  (when  the  moon  is)  in  ihenakhaira  (or  kmar 
mau:aon).or  Tba  .* — and»  as  most  desirable,  al^o  it^hall  be  repeate41y 


Aihd-^tmthit  Vm\  "T^  only  distinguishable  from  ^4  and  W^  by  the  fiaal  tf. 

A4kdka'-'if  for  W%^  *  worthy  of  respect  :»if  the  d  be  read  i,  then  it  may  be 
adkika,  *  exceeding'— yea  more.  Atka  p^fa  hevam  majre^a  doabtfol  reading— m^e 
is  preferable,  or  Acvain-ffye— as  adopted  in  the  translation.  The  word  looks  more 
like  OTcyc  in  the  original. 

i>dse  vuHk€  ho$4mif  %}H9,?^\  irfr^Tflf . 

Vwboldhit  from  '^^tl^  feeble,  weak^hodie  dAbkt. 

K61aniam, perhaps  mm HI— to  the  end  of  time.  See  the  first  tablet. 

AttmikhUm  ehaihm,  ^HTRi^  (or  f^  continttaUy)  ^t^W  fromT^T^ndeaTonrf 
written  eta/ka,  in  the  first  tablet,  from  T^  desire— ^'•^n  desire  ye.  ? 

HiUa  ena  either  T^  ^  or  T^^^»  *^  ^^®  ®^^*'  tablet. 

SwanUm  CmAma)^iiaH    f^rf   Wm^aifirafn^the  leUer  nihas  beeniaasfted 

eOi\)ectttrally  as  not  alTeeting  the  sense— the  same  verb  Is  found  in  the  analogona 
passage  in  the  twentieth  line  of  the  first  tablet— SdM/am  MSMyam  y^jwu  (ti.) 

Tattm  of OMMi— perhaps  eta  (for  Hat)  or  tad  a$ta  aidnam  for  atmandm^  as  translated. 

AhobhAtuM  sidtom— this  I  can  only  understand  as  anubhddum  md»am,  in  the  coarse 
of  the  Bumtli  of  IMdAai— Sana.  Bkdira. 

TUema  nai^McMi,— see  the  parallel  passage  in  the  other  edict,  which  the  better 
preservation  of  this  enables  vs  to  complete. 

jnUi«dM«iM<— Sana.  V^  ^^  repeatedly  or  at  stated  interrals,  deriTcd  from  the 
winking  of  the  eyes. 
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nead  alotid  in  the  last  month  of  the  year,  in  the  Innar  mansion  Ttnz, 
even  if  one  person  he  present ;  thus  to  the  end  of  time  to  afford  in- 
struction to  the  congrregation,  of  the  tupha. 


AntMpi  ^i9€na~''^^((K^f^^\u  the  course  of  the  month.  The  other  edict  has 
an/am^  —  «t  the  end  of  the  eame  month,  which  is  most  likely  the  right  reading. 

Am^AaMasampofipdtfirytYave— eorreeted  from  €ka  gkatka  $umpaHpHajfi§a»e,  oa. 
the  authority  of  the  nineteenth  line  of  the  ftrst  edict.  If  fkatka  be  prcfcned  it  auitt 
he  rendered  by  IPI  grantha,  sacred  Tolome  ? 

Obfervations, 

I  haye  stated  that  the  first  and  last  tahtets  at  Dhauli^  were  totally 
distinct  from  the  general  series  of  Asoka's  religious  edicta.  This  is 
manifest  as  well  from  the  mode  of  the  address,  as  from  the  parties  ad- 
dressed. The  expression  Devdnatnp^asa  vcushanenOf  *  hy  command 
of  DEVANAMPiYA'^-seems  to  denote  that  the  proclamation  was  issued  by 
some  functionary  under  the  royal  authority.  The  same  peculiar  cfea* 
ing  occurs  in  the  short  supplementary  inscription  on  the  AUahabmd 
pillar,  but  while  that  was  addressed  to  the  ministry  in  general  fSavatB 
mahdmdtd  vataviyd — ^the  ministers  every  where  are  to  receive  notioe^i 
both  of  the  present  are  confined  to  the  immediate  residents  in  the  djjH 
tricty  one  being,  worded,  TosaU^ttm  mahdmdta  nagala  tnhdlt/ca 
vatavhfam-^*  the  ministers  or  officers  enjoying  the  city  in  {the  pro- 
vince of)  Tosalt — or  it  may  be  ^  attached  to  the  city  H^dra— -are 
to  be  informed;* — the  other — Tosaliyam  kumdU  mahdmdtd  cha  mla- 
vnfanu  In  both  these  cases  th^  gerund  is  in  the  neuter,  but  proba- 
bly the  inflections  have  been  omitted  in  the  copying. 

It  will  be  remarked  that  the  simple  word  mahdmdtd^  (Sans.  moU- 
mdtrShJ  is  used,  not  dhammatnahdmdtd*^  the  great  pffic^  or  minis- 
ters of  religion : — ^the  order  therefore  may  be  regarded  as  an  injonetioii 
from  the^sourt  to  the  head  civil  authorities  of  the  place.  Moreover  in 
the  first  tablet,  these  officers  alone  are  mentioned,  whereas  in  the  second 
tablet  the  word  Kumdle^  (V^T<0  yo^g  prince,  is  joined  with  them»  as 
though  he  had  been  in  the  former  instance  too  young  to  be  regarded, 
and  his  chief  officers  had  been  nagala  vihdlaka^  as  we  should  say,  ■  in 
charge  of  the  town.' 

'     A  BRIAN  in  his  Indica  gives  exactly  this  account  of  the  routine  of 
civil  administration  of  the  country  in  Albxand£r's  time ; — and  ona 

*  The  sense  I  proposed  for  mihdmM  on  first  reading  the  pillar  text,  mid  reptetad 
)n  NoTember  last,  of 'sacred  doctrine' has  been  necessarily  set  aside  by  tiia  dear 
enunciation  of  the  Oimar  teat. 
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■ 

pasMge  in  partieiilar  applies  with  such  curious  fidelity  to  the  duties  of 
the  pa$wedak€u  or  inquisiton  whose  report  was  to  be  made  to  the 
prince,  or  where  there  was  none  to  the  magistrates,  as  described  in  the 
sixth  edict  of  Gimdr  and  Dhauli  (page  268,)  that  I  cannot  forbear  to 
extract  it :  the  Greek  word  employed  to  designate  what  he  calls  the 
sixth  class  of  the  Indian  communitj;  htint&wQi  if  nearly  a  translation  of 
vfift^V  instructors  or  inspectors  :— 

,rrf  Tf  Tur  x^Pn^*  ««  ««^*  *'*«  woXwf  «at  ravru  iumyy4?iXoviri  rm  fit^tXti,  Twurcp 
fiOifftKficrrai  'ly^oi'  ^  rots  r4\wtw,  Uartp  aMyo/Mt  cM*  rovroit  ob  Bifut  ^ft 3os  i.y 
•ftt\ai  M4tf*  M4ru''lpB&p  olriV  ^^X*  ^^ffeurBat.-^Jndiea,  cap.  Xlf. 

'The  sixth  dass  amoog  the  Indians  are  those  called  Spiseopi  (iaspectora  or 
inqoisitors).  These  take  cognizance  of  whatever  happens  both  in  the  country  and 
in  the  town,  and  report  the  same  to  the  king  in  those  places  where  the  Indians  are 
under  regal  mle  ;  or  to  the  magistraiet,  where  they  goTern  tbemselTcs*.  And  to 
these  (functionaries^  it  is  not  lawful  to  report  any  thing  false,  nor  indeed  have 
any  of  the  Indians  been  ever  taxed  with  the  vice  of  falsehood.' 

The  last  passage,  as  containing  an  impartial  testimony  to  the  charac- 
ter for  honesty  once  borne  by  the  natives  of  this  country,  deserves  to  be 
translated  into  the  vernacular  of  every  province,  and  hung  up  over  the 
door  of  every  judicial  court  in  the  present  degenerate  age  ! 

To  proceed  in  our  analysis  : — The  province  governed  by  this  feudal 
prince  and  his  ministers  has  long  been  erased  from  the  catalogue  of 
.  Indian  states.  Tosaliyam  in  the  pillar-*dialect  of  the  P£li  corresponds 
with  the  Sanskrit  locative  case,  ifT^rwrty  of  "ihYVty  Tosali,  a  name  only  to 
be  found  written  with  the  same  orthography  in  Ptolemy's  tables,  as 
the  city  of  Tosale*  The  Indian  name  of  the  same  place,  as  identified 
by  WiLFORD,  is  Tosala^Cosalaka  according  to  the  Brahmanda  Puran£^ 
and  simply  Cosalaka  or  Casala  in  the  Vardsanhita.  This  is  not  the 
first  occasion  in  which  the  Greek  have  proved  better  guides  than  the 
Sanskrit  authorities,  in  regard  to  the  actual  geographical  names  preserved 
on  our  ancient  buddhist  monuments ;  though  in  describing  their  situa- 
tion on  the  map  great  allowances  must  be  occasionally  made  for  the  for- 
mer ;  who,  if,  as  we  have  now  some  reason  to  suppose,  they  derived  their 
information  from  buddhist  missionaries  settled  among  them,  would  ne- 
cessarily improve  nothing  of  the  very  vague  notion  of  relative  positions 
and  distances  possessed  by  their  informants*  Tosah  meiropoiitf  is 
thus  placed  by  Ptolbmy  on  the  other  side  of  the  Ganges^  somewhere 
near  the  mountauis  inhabited  by  the  nungologe  (most  probably  the  ndgas 

*  Such  a  government  was  that  of  the  Litsavis  in  Prydga  or  V%»haU»  See  Csoma's 
analysis  of  the  Du/m.    Such  also  in  a  great  sense  was  the  capital  of  Surtuihtra, 
t  See  Ptolemy's  Geog.  llth  plate,  India  extra Qangem. 
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or  ndgiUoka  of  die  aattern  mountains).  The  P«rifflia#  merely  place  Cosa^ 
Mra  '  behind  the  Vindhyainoiuitainfi*;  but  we  are  now  aUe  from  the  best 
of  all  poesible  enthoritiee  to  reslore  ita  correct  position  ;  and  H  would  seem 
Bvm,  that  part  of  the  Sanskrit  appellation  has  been  preserved  to  this  day 
in  the  name  of  the  large  artificial  tank,  around  which  Mr«  Kittob  telk 
ns  the  remains  of  an  ancient  city  are  still  visible ;  for  the  tank  is  called 
the  Kountla  gnng^  or  Koiala  ganga  ;  though  a  very  diifierent  aoeomit 
of  the  origm  of  its  name  is  given  by  the  present  inhabitants.  Tttka 
and  kuihala,  it  should  be  remarked,  both  s^ify  pleasure,  happiness^ 
in  Sanskrit. 

The  burthen  of  the  proclamation  seems  to  be  contdned  in  the  sen- 
tence immediately  following,  and  of  this  by  our  usual  good  fortune 
we  have  two  copies  to  collate  together ;  for,  as  far  as  the  mutilated  con* 
dition  of  the  last  tablet  permits  us  to  compare  them,  the  two  seem 
literatim  the  same : 

I  at.  Am  HeMd  ddkkdmi  bannAiiif  tam  iehbimi  kilioaiii  ..  na  patipiday^an ;. 

3nd.  Am  kiehlii  dAkhimi  ba  ..,.. 

Itt.  da^aieeVa  ilabheham  :    eta  eba  me  mokbyamate  duiri. 
end.  davilata  eba  ilabbeham  t  eaa  cba  me  wnokhga  mate  davili. 
I8t.  • .    ■! ....  si  an  tiipbe,  &e. 
9Bd.  Btati  atbaei  an  tupbe,  &e. 

In  translating  this  important  passage  I  have  been  divided  between 
two  interpretations    both    equally  sanctioned  by  the  pandit; — first, 

*  Whomsoever  I  discover  to  be  a  murderer  him  do  I  desire  to  be  im- 
prisoned : — ^this  do  I  publicly  notify,  and  (if  guilty)  a  second  time  I  pot 
him  to  death.     And  this  (will  be)  a  source  of  two-fold  final  beatitude  to 

me.' 

The  principal  objections  to  this  reading  are,  first  that  du  is  never  used 
in  this  dialect  for  dwi  or  duwd  (which  would  be  written  <£,  or  duwd}f 
but  for  duh  or  dur^  hard :  and  second  that  moksha  is  written  mokha 
not  mokhya  as  appears  in  both  the  instances  before  us.  The  second 
reading  requires  several  changes  of  letters  where  they  are  however 
very  clear  on  the  stone,  or  at  least  in  the  copy  made  by  Mr.  Kittob. 

"  Whatsoever  I  say  that  I  desire  to  be  carried  into  effect, — this  do  I 
declare  :  and  I  execute  it  in  spite  of  all  opposition  ;  and  this  my  supreme 
will  is  irresistible." 

•  See  WiLrosP's  Essay,  Asiatic  Researcbes.  VIII,  as7,338. 
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The  nearest  approach  to  the  original  text  will  be  found  to  lie  between 
these  two  readings,  taking  the  first  half  of  the  former  and  the  last  of  the 
latter ;  Uus  is  the  reading  I  have  accordingly  adopted  in  the  transla* 
tion,  while  I  nevertheless  think  it  incumbent  on  me  to  conceal  no 
twrtomm  interpretations  which  may  help  to  a  right  understanding  of 
a  passage  whereon  so  much  depends. 

In  token  of -the  inflexible  nature  of  this  monarch's  orders,  the  pro** 
clamalion  then  announces,  that  a  certain  chaiiya  or  tope  is  to  be  called 
the  ^  commandment  iope ;'  antuathi  or  ctnushdtH  tuphe.  The  word  iuphey 
^  ^  is  eTidently  the  original  of  the  modern  expresnon  *  tope :'  in  the 

regular  PdU  of  books  it  is  written  ihdpa^  which  is  again  directly  deriv- 
ed from  the  Sanskrit  original  V^:  »tupah^  an  artificial  mound  of  earth, 
Cor  of  building  material  ?),  hence  doubtless  applied  (though  the  diction- 
aries do  not  give  this  meaning),  to  the  pyramidal  monuments  of  the 
Buddhists.  Am  tuphe  I  suppose  to  be  a  corruption  of  atfom  tuphe 
*  this  tope'  in  the  nominative  case. 

The  sentence  next  following  seems  an  injunction  or  invitation  to  all 
loving  subjects  to  flock  thither  and  receive  instruction  from  the  holy 
men  there  located.  A  similar  expression  (bahHsu  pdnasahaseeu^  ^c  ) 
occurs  on  the  western  tablet  of  the  Feroz  Ut  inscription,  but  there, 
instead  of  a  chaitya,  the  object  of  attraction  is  the  aswatha  or  holy 
^  tree,  if  indeed  the  sense  has  been  rightly  apprehended ;  but  from  the 
occurrence  of  words  similar  to  aswatha  in  the  present  edicts,— o^triffvti, 
swatanam^  ewasatam^  I  am  inclined  to  deduce  them  all  from  the  root 
^^,  breathe, — thus  CLtwatha  abhitd  (around  the  holy  fig  tree)  will  be- 
come dnoasitd  abhftd  for  ^irf^^  ^ift^i:  *  breathing  fearless'  or  *  living 
in  security/  The  initial  a  in  this  case  should  however  be  long,  whereas 
the  facsimiles  just  received  from  Captain  Burt,  prove  it  to  be  short,  so 
far  confirming  the  original  reading ;  but  on  the  other  hand  Mr.  Ti/k- 
KOUR,  our  best  authority,  gives  the  latter  sense,— -o^ioa^Aa  abhitd  Araoi- 
mdm  pawatayevuth  *  should  follow  a  line  of  conduct  tending  to  allay 
alarm/ 

Having  adverted  rather  out  of  place,  to  the  term  swasatam  I  may 
further  observe  that  the  title  of  Mahdmdtd^aswascttafn'ndfna  is  ap- 
parentiy  given  to  one  of  the  chaityas,  or  perhaps  to  the  platform  of 
the  elephant  situated  just  above  the  inscription,  and  that  it  means 
the  <  place  of  breathing,  or  of  quiet  repose  for  the  priests/  This  name 
we  may  conclude  to  be  preserved  in  the  modem  appellation  of  the  rock 
^  the  a9W€uiam4if*  for  which  indeed  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  better 
derivation.    The  Hindus  of  the  place  declare  it  to  be  name  of  the  stone 

8  L 
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elephant  called  after  one  in  the  Mah£bh£rata,— -while  my  own  pandit 
supposed  it  a  corraption  of  {uwastamhka^  the  hofse-pillar. 

Another  local  name  of  the  ingcriptioD  can  be  traced  in  an  eqnaUj 
satisfactory  manner;  the  present  Tillage  of  DhauU  being  eridenlly 
named  after  the  Dubaldhi  iupha  mentioned  in  the  last  edict, — the 
*  shrine  of  the  feeble'  from  1^'4w>  in  modem  Hindi  dubid.  This  esti^- 
blishment  was  probably  a  kind  of  hospital^  and  if  Mr.  Kxttoeb  con- 
jectures as  to  the  small  rock  mortars  be  correct,  it  must  have  been 
amply  provided  with  medicamentary  concoctions  I 

The  name  of  the  KaUxntam  tupke  (if  this  be  indeed  its  name), 
has  not  been  equally  fortunate  in  its  preservation}  and  nothing  can  be 
discovered  like  it  in  the  neighbourhood.  I  imagined  that  It  might  be 
read  the  Kalinga  tupha^  but  on  re-examination  of  the  rock  the  word 
was  found  to  be  correctly  written  in  the  transcript.  It  may  be  re^ 
iara^da  tuph^y  the  beehive  tope;  but,  as  kdldnUxmy  it  has  a  more  plausi- 
ble interpretation, — ^the  end  of  time  I 

The  mutilated  state  of  many  passages  in  the  inscription  as  usual 
prevents  my  stringing  the  whole  together  in  a  connected  shape ;  but 
from  the  parts  extant  I  should  be  inclined  to  regard  these  two  proda- 
madons  as  intended  chiefly  to  provide  for  the  reading  and  due  observance 
of  the  principal  string  of  commandments,  which  occupy  the  central  space 
on  the  stone ;  as  well  as  to  record  the  foundation  of  the  several  monas- 
teries of  ascetics  mentioned  above. 

In  both  of  them  is  an  express  regulation  as  to  the  time  of  the  year 
when  the  edicts  are  to  be  read  aloud — ^not  exactly  when  two  or  three 
are  gathered  together — but  literally  <  when  even  only  one  be  present !' 
The  seasons  appointed  are  nearly  half-yearly — one  in  Bhadra  (if 
Bhdtun  may  be  so  interpreted)  (August)  and  the  other  in  Phdlgvna  the 
antarndsiy  or  last  month  according  to  the  Buddhists  (February — Maix^) 
or  near  the  vernal  equinox.  By  the  expression  Ti^ena  nakhaiena  in 
the  instrumental  case — '  with  the  Tisa  lunar  mansion,' — ^is  to  be 
understood,  when  also  the  moon  is  in  the  mansion  of  Tisya  or  JPu^Awti, 
the  eighth  nahkatra  counting  from  Anoinu  Now  as  the  moon  is  full  in 
the  mansion  whence  the  month  is  named,  the  Tisya  tithi  will  fall  about 
the  24th  of  Phalguny  and  about  the  I2th  of  Bhdd^^a,  The  veneration  in 
which  the  mansions  of  Punarvauune  and  Pushya  were  held  by  the 
Buddhists  was  alluded  to  in  my  observations  on  the  south  pillar  edict 
at  Z)etti,  ( Vol.  VI.  page  575),' 

Besides  the  order  for  reading  Aso k  a 's  homily  on  specified  days,  par* 
ticular  allusion  is  made  to  the  five-yearly  festival  or  fast,  which  is  alsa 
provided  for  in  the  third  of  the  Gimdr  edicts  (see  page  264^     In 
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marking  on  the  word  anuaayanam  there  lised^  I  itated  that  such 
a  periodical  humiliaUon  was  not  known  at  the  present  day.  On 
further  inquiry  however  I  learn  that  a  practice  does  prevail  in 
such  Buddhist  countries  as  are  still  independent,  which  seems  pre- 
cisely to  explain  the  terms  of  the  inscription.  In  Siam  for  instance 
the  Buddhist  monarch  every  year  in  the  month  of  Audrha^  throws  off 
his  regal  rohes,  shaves  his  head,  adopts  the  yellow  sackcloth  of  a 
noviciale,  and  does  penance  for  a  few  days  in  one  of  the  whdras  along 
with  all  his  court ; — slaves  are  even  hought  to  he  shaved  and  initiated 
as  an  act  of  virtue  in  their  converter.  In  Ava  the  same  practice  prevails. 
Even  in  Calcutta,  I  am  told,  among  the  small  Mtnga  population  here, 
the  adoption  of  the  yellow  dress  and  abstmetiott  from  worldly  pursuits 
for  a  period  is  not  an  unooi](kmoff  occurrence,  and  the  term  employed 
is,  nihkluKiML^  exactly  that  found  in  the  inscription. 

My  friend  Mr.  Csoma  db  Koaos  has  pointed  out  to  me  the  follow* 
ing  passage  in  Gboroi's  '  Alphabetum  Tihetanum'  on  the  practice  of 
listing  in  7i6e/. 

*  Jejunia  tum  Xacaitis  ascetis,  Uim  eiiam  Udeis  communia  duplicis 
emit  generis*  Alternm  quod  appellant  Gnunni  nigi4uiga  i'^W'^W)^ 
clauditur  horis  integris  vi^nti  quatuor.  Tanta  est  jejunii  hujus  severi- 
tas,  ac  superstitio,  ut  ne  ipsam  quidem  salivam,  sponte  fluentem  in  ore, 
ad  fauces  retrahere,  ac  deglutxre  liceat.  Illud  plerique  agunt  tr%bu»  contu 
nuatis  diehu9y  uilica  thea  potione,  quam  hora  matutina  sumunt,  recreati. 
Alterum  jejunii  genus  vocant  Gnenni  (i;(^4*C)j|V-'San8.  upavdtaj 
Vespere  semel  prandent.  Licitum  tamen  est  interdiu  hihere.  Laid 
firequentaus,  quam  Aseetss  hnjusmodi  jejunia  observant.  Sed  religiosis 
et  sanctimonialibus  severissime  preceptum  est,  ne  unqnam  inter  pran* 
dium  et  ccenulum  qiucquam  vel  bibere  vel  degfustare  audeant. 

The  mentien  here  of  three  days  leads  me  to  suggest  that  for  the  ^j 
V€udniy  three  years,  of  the  first  tablet  it  will  be  more  rational  to  read 
lint  divcudnif  three  days,  for  the  period  of  humiliation  to  be  enforced 
in  the  territories  under  the  rule  of  the  prince  of  Ujjem,  . 

The  term  nikhama  has  in  Pili  two  very  different  meanings,  one  as 
representing  the  Sanskrit  fariilfir  nMkramoy  putting  out  or  off,  (in  mo« 
dem  Hindi  nikdlnd  f)  the  other  being  the  Sanskrit  (i|i^«r:  nikshaima^ 
from  the  root  '^^  peace,  repose,  devotion.  I  am  not  sufficiently  versed 
in  the  langruage  to  decide  in  which  sense  the  verbal  form  here  used  is 
to  be  understood ;  but  from  the  term  nikhamayisanti  anusayanam  I 
should  be  inclined  to  transli^  ^  shall  admit  into  the  body  of  the  church, 
or  shall  give  absolution  to  the  penitent,'  for  nikhama  is  alsc  nnder* 
3  L  2 
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stood  as  the  initiaitory  grade  of  the  priesthood*,  as  well  as  self-mortifi- 
cation for  religion's  sake.  The  word  is  frequently  to  be  met  with  in 
the  Mahdwanso  whence  I  extract  the  following  passages,  along  with  Mr. 
Turnour's  translation,  in  illustration  of  both  meanitigt  of  m'ArJUiwa. 

Puritdnam  sahatsanckM,  UthijfO  eka  tttadkikd 
KhattijfiKgH  Mfytva  mikkhamiiwinm  pabbtjun^ 
'  A  thousand  matos  and  a  ttill  greater  number  of  femalee,  deseeadaatc  esnlvsivdy 
of  Khattiya  ftimiliet,  <iii|mIM  bjf  their  rtUgtouf  ardor,  entered  into  the  priesthood :'» 
J4tij6ti  r^offM  diruke  nddrakkkaH 
Samuddato  mUtkkamitwdf  bkdkkkUwdma  gacckati, 

*  In  those  days  as  soon  as  an  infant  was  born,  a  marine  monster  eaicrfinf  from 
the  ocean  devoured  it  and  disappeared.'    Bpitowu  MakawtM90,  p.  61. 

Following  the  translator's  first  example*  the  passage  Ujfenyd  kmmdU 
nikhdfM^ati  hidasam  veUafn,  may  be  rendered,  *  The  prince  m 
C^'ein  shall  enforce  with  devotional  ifenror  the  self  same  conduct.' 

Taking  it  for  granted  that  the  Dwdtuunpijfa  of  these  two  edicts  b 
still  PiTADASi'or  AsoKA,  we  may  easily  discover  who  was  the  *  prince  at 
Oujein'  to  whom  he  alludes.  He  must  be  either  Ujjsnio  or  <  the 
profoundly  sapient  great  Mahindo'  (Mahsndba)  son  <^  Dhabm a* 
soKA  who  entered  the  priesthood  at  an  early  affe;  and  who  was  deputed 
along  with  his  sister  SANOAMiTTi  to  spread  Buddhism  in  the  lUamd 
of  Ceylon^  in  the  year  306,  B.  C:  (following  Buddhist  reckoning.) 
Ujjbmio  and  Mahindo  were  the  twin  offspring  of  a  romantic  attach- 
ment of  the  young  Asoka*  with  the  daughter  of  a  gentleman  or  SMii\ 
at  a  place  called  Ch^tiyagiri  when  he  was  on  his  way  to  assume  the 
Ticeroyship  of  AnatUu  Probably  the  elder  son  held  this  government 
afterwards*  and  dwelt  there  with  his  mother*  who  was  styled  Qngen  and 
resided  in  a  rich  palace :  for  we  find  Mahindo  paying  them  a  visit 
prerious  to  his  departure  for  Ceylon, 

IVidanfare  fi^Kpa^n  da^thtu,  katuiima  mdnatant 

Upajjkdjfoneha  iongkoH  eka  wandUwipucehi  bkdpatm, 

Addif  ekaiwro  tkir4  Sangkamittdjfa  lUetfon  * 

Suma^aa  iawuauroMekUfjmlabkim^taH  mtMddkikak» 

N4ti»aii  $an$kan  kdtun  agamd  Dakkkinagirin  t 
^  Taiki  tatthd  eharamtaua  ekkammdad  $amatikkaniun> 

*  Having  formed  an  earnest  desire  to  visit  lus  relations  during  tliis  intenral ;  rever- 
entially talcing  his  leave  of  his  preceptor  and  of  the  priesthood,  aad  having  also 
obtained  the  consent  of  the  king  (his  father  Dhammasoko),  talcing  with  him  fonr 
tfaeros  and  the  Bamanbro  Samamo,  the  son  of  Sanobauitta,  vrho  waa^proter- 
natnraUy  gifted,  and  master  of  the  six  branches  of  religions  knovrledge  departed  lisr 
Dakkhinagiri  for  the  pnrpose  of  administering  the  oomforts  (of  religion)  to  hia  (suOer- 
nal)  relations.    There  this  pilgrim  passed  six  months  in  this  avocation.' 

*  See  the  Amera  koika  (C  lough's  Fill  vocabulary,  page  111) ; "  nekkksmmum    the 
priestly  8tate,rennnciation  of  worldly  pursuits  for  the  purpose  of  devoting  one'e-self  lo  ^ 
religious  meditation,  release  from  transmigration,  mental iCbstractioa  or  vision,  ftc." 

t  One  of  the  8etk  family,  or  %f^  the  preiident,  or  foreman  of  an  assoeiatioB. 
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But  I  am  growing  too  fond  of  quotations  from  my  constant  text  book 
the  MahawansOf  which  falls  in  so  pleasantly  with  every  trifling  inci* 
dent  collaterally  deducible  from  these  inscriptions  that  I  find  the  tempta- 
tion to  extract,  like  Asoka's  orders,  irresistible  I 

I  have  still  one  subject  to  call  briefly  to  the  attention  of  the  student, 
namely,  the  twice  repeated  name  of  /ra  or  Isdntu  The  pandit  would 
apply  this  name  to  God  in  a  general  sense  :*-and  certainly  the  grievous 
offence  given,  Isdya  aiulopena^  '  by  sacrifice  of  living  things  to  God' 
is  a  sense  quite  consistent  with  the  tenor  of  the  edict ;  but  through  the 
extreme  vagueness  of  the  Pali  imitative  grrammar,  Isdya  also  represents 
the  third  case  of  w4,  twT,  X^m  inhayd  *  by  envy  :*  so  that  it  is 
impossible  to  assert  which  of  the  two  is  correct.  The  other  instance  is 
in  the  passage  <  Isdnameva  mahnala  mdnamy*  which  I  have  translated 
<  worship  ye  the  lord,  the  proper  object  of  worship'  (TUT^I^Tfr^nf  fTHf ) 
but  I  hold  myself  by  no  means  responsible  for  its  accuracy,  as  I  do  not 
find  Is  A  among  the  synonymes  of  Buddha. 

I  may  conclude  my  notes  by  mentioning  the  singular  effect  of  the 
idiomatical  expressions  khanakhanasi  antaldpi  tisena  upon  the  pandi^ 
who  had  been  reading  all  these  inscriptions  with  me — *  Now'  he 
exclaimed  <  I  believe  the  whole  document  to  be  genuine  I' — He  had  all 
along  misgivings  whether  he  had  not  been  at  work  on  a  haphazard 
jumble  of  old  symbols  optionally  transcribed  into  as  unintelligible 
N4gari,  until  the  occurrence  of  a  homely  idiomatical  phrase  at  once 
brought  him  to  a  conviction  of  their  reality,  and  encouraged  him  more 
zealously  to  help  me  to  their  meaning  I 

Postscript.^-!  had  welUnigh  forgotten  to  menUon  the  two  modem 
inscriptions  stated  in  Mr.  Kittoe's  account  to  be  scratched  over  some 
of  Jhe  caves  near  Jswastama,  They  are  lithographed  in  PL  XXV^ 
On  reference  to  PL  LIV,  of  last  volume,  the  larger  one  will  be  seen 
to  agree  in  alphabet  and  in  the  opening  paragraph  with  the  inscription 
over  the  elephant  cave  at  Udayagiri — ^but  the  name  of  the  rtga  in 
whose  reign  they  were  both  cut  is  better  developed  in  the  present  speci- 
men. Shantikara  dbva,  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  Orissa  list,  but  is 
probably  one  of  the  Suryavamsa^  as  he  has  not  the  epithet  Ke$ari;  or 
he  may  be  one  of  the  32  princes  whose  names  Stirling  has  omitted  as 
uninteresting.  The  curious  figure  in  the  second  line,  I  suppose  from 
analogy  to  88'  *®^  *^^  ^8*^  ^'  ^^  ^^  *"  ^^  ^  legible,  the  legend 
may  be  thus  restored : 
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'  *  ln(h»  nfodi  (?)  y«tr  of  tin  raig«  of  Sri  SuJ^HmiLWtA.  dbta,  miuic  (flatea) 
should  bo  plsyed  (?)  by  the  herttit  of  the  cave  of  saerifioe ;  these  mgik9  (temples) 
ofSiTA  b%TebeeD  constructed  by. HidtaCbh4TR4  BaATT^the  son  of  Vaidta- 
KA  BHAT^the  rich  merchaot. ,.. ' 

The  other  scrap  is  too  mutilated  to  be  worth  insertion. 

iX. — Proceedings  of  the  Asiatic  Society, 

Wednesday  Evening,  the  6tk  June,  1838. 

The  Right  Reverend  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Calcutta,  Vice  Prendent,  in 
ihe  chair. 

H.  V.  Batuet,  Esq.  C.  8.  and  Lieat.  C  B,  Yovvu,  Eninneert»  ptopos. 
ed  at  the  last  meeting  were  duly  elected  members  of  the  Society. 

Mr.  Solomon  Csbar  Malan,  Bachelor  of  Arts  in  the  university  of  Oz. 
ford  and  Professor  at  Bishop's  College,  member  R.  A.  S.,  was  proposed  b/ 
the  LoBD  BiSBOF,  seeonded  by  the  Rev.  G.  Withers. 

Colonel  Benson  (lately  appointed  envoy  to  the  Burmese  court)  on  his 
return  to  India  begged  to  be  again  entered  on  the  Ibt  of  reeident  me<i  ' 
hers. 
•  Dr.  Wu.  Gmfpith  acknowledged  his  election. 

Mr.  W.  Adam  begged  his  name  might  be  transferred  to  the  absentee 
Ust*tas  he  was  on  the  point  of  quitting  India  for  America. 

The  Secretary  reported  that  he  had  lately  examined  the  roof  and  foond 
many  of  the  beams  completely  destroyed  by  dry  rot.  The  present  season 
made  it  very  Inconvenient  to  commence  repairs,  but  should  the  meaaure 
be  necessary  the  president  had  kindly  placed  the  grand  jury  room  at  the 
disposal  of  the  Society  for  its  monthly  meetings  while  its  own  apartmenta 
should  be  unavailable. 

[The  builder  has  since  given  his  opinion  that  the  repairs  may  be  posfpoacd  titt 
October  neact,  without  danger.] 

Correspendsme, 

Read  a  letter  firom  Sir  G.  T.  Staunton,  Bart,  acknowledging  hia  ad. 
mission  as  an  honorary  member,  and  stating  his  readiness  at  all  times  to 
promote  the  objects  for  which  the  several  Asiatic  Societies  had  been  in. 
stituted. 

A  note  from  M.  St.  Hdbkrt  Thbroulob,  announeed  his  approach, 
iog  departure  for  the  Upper  Provinces,  and  thanked  the  Society  for  the 
cordial  reception  he  had  met  among  them  during  his  residence  in  Calcntia. 

Dr.  Wallich  requested  on  behalf  of  Lieut.  Col.  Stbtinson,  if  it  werw 
within  the  rules,  that  a  set  of  the  Society's  Researches  should  be  presented 
to  the  librarv  of  the  artillery  regiment  at  Bombay.  After  some  diseussion 
it  was  agreed  that  the  principle  of  distribution  and  exchange  of  the  publt. 
cations  of  a  learned  association  precluded  compliance  with  the  present 
request,  lest  it  should  form  an  inconvenient  precedent. 

Read  a  letter  from  Professor  Sgbleobl,  returning  thanks  for  the  Ma* 
hdbh&rat  and  other  works  sent  to  Bonn, 

The  following  extract-  will  interest  the  friends  of  oriental  literature  :«— 

'*  Non  senlement  tons.lefl  aavans  qui  slnt^ressent  anx  Etudes  Aaiatiflniea,  mall 
j'ose  dire,  tons  les  hommea  ^lair^s,  podr  pen  qu'ils  ayent  r^fl^chis  sur  i*etat  sMMrat 

*  Members  of  the  Society  by  the  rules  eease  to  pay  contributions  when  absent 
Aron  Asia,  but  continue  to  be  members,  and  subscribe  again  from  the  date  of  thsir 
return. 
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ct  intellectiiel  de  I'Inde,  et  tnr  let  bases  4e  U  pnissanee  Britanlque  de  ••  pAye,  o» 
it^  p^nibleneDt  frapp^s  de  cette  ordoDDRoce  qvii  a  paralyse  I'aetivtt^  d«  Comity  de 
V  instmetSon  pnblique ;  et  I'on  a  tu  appr^der  la  resolution  genereuse  de  la  Sooi^tif 
Afliatiquc  de  rearer  le  tort  que  rignoraaee  et  la  barbarle  neaaf  aient  da  faire  k  la 
eause  de  1' tradition  «t  des  lami^res.  Cette  8oci^t6,  dcpvis  sa  foadatioQ,  a  rendu 
d.*iwiMnses  scnriees ;  elle  p  pnissamiaent  contribu^  k  I'aTaacement  de  nos  connais- 
aanoes.  Nobs  loi  demons  una  inllnlt^  d'obsertatloDs  et  de  d^onvertes,  et  cette 
abondanee  de  mat^riauz  dont  none  jouissons  aojourd'hni.  Le  d^partevent  auqael  les 
orientalistes,  qni  vlTeDt  en  Europe,  doiTent  se  Toner  de  pr^f^irenee,  c'eat  la  triiiqoe 
pbilologiqae,  la  eorrectioa  la  plus  soignee  des  testes  et  I'art  de  rioterpr^catloQ. 
Ea  Alleinagne  et  dans  le  nord  le  zkU  poor  T^tnde  du  Saascrit  se  maintient  tonjours 
at  se  r^pand  m^me  de  plus  en  plna..  On  enseigae  eette  langne  dans  plasienrs 
nnWersitds  Allemandcs :  k  Botm  k  professaar  Lasskn  et  moi,  nous  an  donnous  des 
eowrs  eonenrreasmeat  tons  les  s^mestres,  sans  avoir  ^ard  an  petit  nombre  d*^co- 
lleva  qni  se  pr^sentent.  L'hiver  dernier  j'ai  euparmi  mes  auditeurs  un  Jenne  savant 
de  Ccptmkague,  et  nn  autre  a^  k  Si,  Peitrtbourf.  Un  orientaliste  d'UpsaJa,  qui,  le 
premier  daas  son  pays,  s'est  appliqu^  au  Sanserit,  et  a  fait  un  voyage  litt^raire 
dans  ce  but,  ne  fut  address^  dernierement  par  le  professenr  Wilson,  et  je  I'ai  trou- 
yi  assei  avaiic^  pour  pouvoir  le  recommender  au  gouvernement  Su^dols. 

"  J'ai  ^t^  douloureusement  affect^  par  la  nort  de  mon  Immortel  ami  et  demon 
grand  oracle  Cor.BBRoOKB,  quoiqu'elle  ne  fftt  que  le  terme  d'une  eiistenoe  depuif 
longtemps  brieve  par  les  infirmites. 

*'  Le  professeur  Roskn,  dans  la  foree  de  Tage,  a  M  ealev^  presque  subitemeat 
k  sesamis  et  auz  lettres,  danale  momeatouilae  pr^parait  de  passer  anAUemajrne, 
afin  de  revoir  aa  famiUe  on  m'assure  que  Timpression  de  son  travail  sur  le  Kig- 
.▼Ma  est  presque  achev^e.  Les  Etudes  asiatiques  out  aussi  fait  una  perte  dans 
la  personne  du  Baron  Schilling  db  Cronstadt,  eonseiller  d*^tat  a  8i.  Peien* 
haurg.  Mon  savant  ami  avait  fait  un  voyage  en  Sib^rie,  et  s^journ^  long  tampa 
an-delA  du  lac  Baical  parmi  les  Buritea.  II  s'^tait  concilia  la  bieaveiUaMa  de 
qnelques  prMres  Bouddbiqnes,  de  sorts  qu'il  en  a  rapport6  uae  immense  collection  de 
livres  Tib^taina.  Les  doubles  seules,  qu'il  mit  en  Mpot  cbea  moi,  il  y  a  deux  ans, 
remplissaleBt  six  caisseA.  Je  lea  ai  eyp6di^s  k  I'institut  de  France,  auquel  il  en 
avait  don.  La  grande  collection  est  reside  k  8t,  Petenbowrg,  et  passera  sans  doute 
&  la  bibUotbeque  Imp^riale." 

The  Secretary  oommunicated  the  folloiring  extract  from  Professor 
Wilson's  last  letter  on  the  subject  of  the  Massoit  collection  of  coins. 

'*  I  have  been  lately  occupied  rather  industriously  with  Masson's  coins.  We 
received  those  of  1833-34  in  the  summer ;  those  of  1835  only  about  three  months  ago. 
After  inspectinff  the  first  batch  I  proposed  to  the  court  through  the  chairman  and 
several  of  the  directors  to  give  a  lecture  upon  them ;  but  this  vras  thought  an  ua- 
advisable  innovation  and  the  measure  was  abandoned.  1  was  determined  however  not 
to  drop  the  subject,  and  therefore  gave  my  lecture  the  form  of  a  memoir,  which  I 
presented  and  which  was  received  very  graciously.  I  suggested  at  the  same  time 
the  advisablaneta  of  publishing  a  book  with  plates,  and  offered  to  prepare  the  mate- 
rials if  the  court  would  bear  the  expense,  proposing  thut  after  talcing  such  number 
of.copies  ss  the  court  might  require,  to  make  over  the  rest  to  Mr.  Masson's  family 
for  their  benefit.  There  seems  to  be  a  disposition  to  accede  to  the  arrangement,  or 
at  any  rate  to  give  to  Masson  or  his  family  some  further  remuneration  for  tha 
coins  as  their  pecuniary  value  is  much  beyond  what  they  cost." 

By  a  recent  letter  from  Capt.  Burnrs  it  would  appear  that  a  supposed  reflection 
had  been  cast  on  Ma88on*s  Inbours  in  Professor  Ritter*s  remarks  on  the  topes 
published  in  a  preceding  journal. 

'*  Masson  was  not  one  of  those  who  dug  into  the  topes  to  get  at  the  hidden  trea- 
sure without  thinking  of  other  things  ;  his  researches  were  laborious,  minute,  and 
scrutinizing  ;  height,  depth,  &c.  were  all  noted.  I  have  seen  some  of  his  MSS.  in 
which  particulara  are  preserved  amply  to  satisfy  the  German  Professor." 

We  may  add  to  the  above  that  we  are  sure  no  slur  was  intended  on  Masson' s  no 
more  than  on  General  Vbntura's  or  Court's  eiplorations.  In  which  every  care 
was  taken  to  record  the  exaet  position  of  the  *  trouvailles.'  The  information  sought 
by  the  German  Professor  was  of  a  specific  nature. 

A  letter  from  the  Society's  Paris  agent  dated  8th  January,  mentioned 
the  death  of  the  Baron  Sobillino  before  he  had  heard  of  his  election. 

Ma\ior  Trotbr  mentions  that  the  Sanskrit  text  of  the  six  first  books  of  the  Ta« 
rangini  is  printed,  and  the  Fi-ench  translation  is  put  to  press.     He  has  now  accept- 
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•d  the  propoial  of  the  Karl  of  Muntter  on  tho  ptrt  of  the  Roy.  As.  Soe.  to  ooaipletc 
the  BikgUsh  translation  of  the  Peralaa  lhbi»i6n  of  which  the  Ute  Captain  S«sa 
had  done  about  one  third  when  he  died.  Major  TnoTBE  had  translated  the  whole 
into  German  whilst  in  Calcatta ;  he  will  be  ocenpied  oa  the  BngUeh  version  and  tike 
editing  of  the  whole,  next  year. 

M.  BvRNouF  Sec  Paris  Asiatic  Society  annouaoed  the  receipt  of  the 
Society's  Jonmal  of  June  containing  the  pillar  alphabet,  and  the  sensation 
it  had  created  among  the  learned : 

**  Le  jour  on  je  I'ai  recn  j'illais  h  I'academie  ;  qnoiqae  ce  sarant  eorps  ne  pr%U 
son  attentioB  en  ce  moment  qu*  an  Orec  et  4  TArabe,  j^ai  demandd  la  parole,  et  j'ai 
tronv^  de  la  \erTe  pour  ezposer  tovt  ee  que  vons  Teniez  de  faire,  de  bean  et  de  gvaad 

{>ar  votre  deoonverte.    J'ai  M  ceont^  avee  nne  reliffieuae  attention,  et  je  sais  qne 
a  communication  a  fait  qnelqne  eifet  Chose  singoli^re  I  j'  avals  d^ 

fait  des  ess^is  infmctneoz  ear  la  copie  dn  VI I  vol.  des  As.  Ren.  :  j*  avaU  hnit 
lettres,  mais  m'  etant  trompd  lonrdement  snr  U  et  ne  sachaat  qne  ftdra   de  JL 

je  n'  avais  pa  passer  oatre  ....  Yotre  X  ^t  nn  veritable  trait  de  vive  Inmite 
qni  a  rendu  a  ce  caract^re  le  m^me  service  que  le  n  des  inscriptions  evaeiformes 
trouv^  par  Rask.  J*ai  communique  votre  leltre  4  M.  Jacqubt  que  veaait,  pen  de 
jours  avant,  de  recevoir  une  masse  d'  inscriptions  de  Oimar  exactement  dans  le 
caract%re  que  vous  aves  dechiifr^  si  heureusement.  II  s'est  mis  avec  empresacBBeBt* 
et  il  vous  ecrira  lui  mdme." 

Some  oorrespondenee  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Geological  Somty  of 
London  was  read,  relating  to  a  missing  No.  of  their  Transactions. 

Read  a  letter  from  M.  G.  Vbolik,  Secretary  to  the  Royal  InstitutieA 
of  Sciences  and  Arts  at  Jm^ierdam,  proposing  an  interchange  of  publica. 
tions  and  presenting  its  transactions  as  far  as  published.  ResolTed,  thai 
a  suitable  return  be  made  of  such  vols,  of  the  Researches  as  remain  in 
store,  (from  vol.  19  to  voL  90.) 

Mr.  J.  MiNOHiN,  Secretary  Madras  Literary  Society,  and  Profesaor 
Danibll,  Sec.  Roy.  Institution  of  London,  acknoif lodged  (hreseAtations. 

Zrtfrniry. 

The  following  books  were  presented : 

The  Sdnkhya  Kiriki^,   1  vol.  4to.-^6y  Me  Roy.  A$,  8oe.  Or.  7Van«.  Omi. 

List  of  the  Members  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society  of  Great  Britain  and  Irelaad, 
corrected  to  the  31st  of  July.  1837— 6y  iiiio, 

Histoire  des  Sultans  Mamlouks,  dcrite  en  Arabe  par  Makrisi,  et  tradnite  ea 
Prsngais  por  M.  QnATasifa'as,  Tom.  I.  4to.—  by  the  Mtme, 

Institutiones  LinguR  Prscriticie,  by  Dr.  CflaisTfAN  LassbNi  Professor  at 
Bona,  the  3rd  fasciculus^-dy  ike  author. 

Nienwe  Verhandeltngen  der  Eerste  Klasse  van  het  koniklijk,  NiderlandaAe 
Institut  van  Wetenscbappen,  Letterkunde  en  sclioone  kuosten  (Parts  I.  II.  III. 
IV.  V.)  Amsterdam,  1827— 1836^^  the  Anuterdam  Royal  tneiitute. 

Transactions  of  the  Zoological  Society  of  London,  Vol.  II.  Part  I.,  Londoa, 
1836  and  Journal, — by  the  Society. 

The  following  by  the  Statisticfil  Society  of  London. 

Tables  of  the  Revenue,  Popnlation,  Commerce,  &c.  of  the  United  Kingdom 
and  its  Dependencies,  Parts  III.  IV.  V.  each  with  a  Supplement,  folio,  London, 
1834—37. 

Catalogue  of  Parliamentary  Reports,  1696  —1834,  ordered  by  the  House  ef 
Commons  to  be  printed,  15th  August,  1834. 

Report,  Vaccine  Board,  ordered  by  tbe  House  of  Commons  to  be  printsd, 
28th  August,  1833. 

Oeneral  Statistics  of  the  Biitisk  Empire,  by  Jambs  M*Qubbn,  Esq.  London, 
1836. 

Statistical  Journal  and  Record  of  Usefal  Knowledge,  for  October,  Noveaher 
and  December,  1837,  London. 
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Tbe  following  were  also  presontod. 

Pro«Md»ngt  of  the  AgriculCunil  Society  of  India,  Janaarj  to  May»  18iS8-^iy 
f  Atf  SoeUiy 

W.  Adam'b  Third  Report  on  Edncational  Statietios  of  India — ^y  tk§  author* 

The  Meteorological  Regittar— ^  ihe  Surveyor  General. 

Faana  Boraali- Americana,  or  Zoology  of  the  Northern  partf  of  British  Ame-, 
rica*  Part  2nd,  containing  the  birda,  withplatei  and  cuts,  by  Dr.  Ricbarosok/ 
and  W.  SwAiNtoN,  Esq.   London,  1831,  4to.  524  pages,  Rs.  ^O-^purehaeedfor 
ike  Society  by  the  Museum  Committee, 

11  vols.  Natnralist'a  Library,  edited  by  Sir  William  Jaboinb,  at  3  Rs.  per 
Tol.  the  remaining  vols,  to  be  supplied  at  the  same  price— ilrf/o. 

Lardnar's  Cabinet  Cydopadia,  Treatise  on  Geology,  VoL  I.  London,  1837-^ 
from  the  hookeellere. 

— -*  Eminent  Literary  and  Scientific  Men  of  Italy,  Spain  and  Portugal, 
Vol.  III.  London,  l937--'/rom.ditto. 

Two  teriea  of  drculara,  one  addreiaed  to  tho  Aaiatie  Society  of  Bengal, 
the  other  to  tbe  Asiatic  Society  of  Calcutta !  forwarding  prospectus  of 
|i*ooTK'8  medical  pocket  book  and  almanack. 

Literary  and  AnUfuiHee, 

Mr.  Secretary  PsimBr,  transmitted  on  the  part  of  GoTemment,  voea. 
bularies  of  the  Baraky,  and  of  five  other  languages  spoken  in  tho  PanJ^b, 
eompiled  by  Lieutenant  R.  Lkboh,  of  the  Bombay  Engineers. 

In  reply  to  the  Society's  application  to  tbe  Governor  General  of  tho 
lAth  December,  requesting  that  the  executive  engineer  might  be  permit, 
tod  to  eiFect  the  conveyance  of  the  broken  pillar  presented  to  the  Society 
by  R^ja  Hindu  Rao  from  Delhi  to  Calcutta,  Mr.  Secy.  Magnaohtkk  for* 
varded  copies  of  correspondence  with  Captain  G.  Thomsoit,  and  Captain 
T.  S.  BvBT  of  Engineers  on  the  subject,  and  requested  on  the  part  of  tho 
Gov.  Gea.  to  know  whether  the  Society  would  still  wish  its  removal. 

.  Captain  Tbomsom  reported  that  the  transportation  of  the  shaft  would  cost 
2000  rupees : — but  Captain  Boar  suggested  that  by  cutting  off  the  inscribed  part 
it  might  be  sent  down  for  a  tenth  of  that  sum,  though  he  doubted  whether  a  fac- 
simile would  not  answer  every  purpose,  considering  the  mutilated  condition  of 
the  inscription. 

The  object  of  possessing  the  Delhi  fragment  in  the  Society's  museum  being  ra- 
ther  as  ihe  only  actual  specimen  of  the  ancient  character  which  it  would  be  possi- 
ble to  make  portable,  than  for  the  sake  of  reading  its  contents,  which  are  known 
and  published  in  the  Journal  for  last  September,  it  was  resolved  still  to  re- 
quest the  aid  of  the  Governor  General  for  the  dispatch  of  the  inscribed  portion 
at  least  of  the  shaft  under  the  superintendence  of  Captain  Bust. 

Mr.  B.  H.  Hodgson  having  been  informed  of  the  Society's  wish  to 
publish  the  text  of  the  Laiita  viHara  in  Sanskrit  and  Tibetan  with  a  truns^ 
lation  by  M.  Csoma  db  KdRds,  sent  down  two  more  manuscripts  of  this 
standard  Buddhist  work  for  collation  with  the  Society's  copy  as  it  passes 
through  the  press.  One  of  these  copies  bears  the  marks  of  great  anti« 
quity,  and  both  are  more  correct  than  the  copy  in  the  library. 

Major  Jambs  Low^  M.  A.  S.  C.  offered  to  the  Society  for  publication  a 
paper  entitled  "  Excursions  to  the  Eastward,  No.  1,  or  extracts  from  the 
journal  of  a  Political  Mission  to  the  rija  of  Lifior  in  Lower  Sidm,  with 
drawings. 

Captain  T.  S.  Bern  forwarded  the  87  facsimiles  of  various  inscriptions 
mentioned  at  tbe  last  meeting. 

He  had  also  lately  taken  with  considerable  tronhle,  complete  impressions 
of  tho  FiSROz  Uth  inscriptions  and  of  the  inscription  on  the  iron  pillar 
at  Deihif  which  has  been  so  long  a  desideratum.  They  had  boen  made  over 
to  the  Secy.  Gov.  Gen.  for  transmission. 
8  M 
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SttiiUHcal, 
*Mn  W.  Adam,  presented  on  the  part  of  Dr.  A.  KmAK,  tome  tables  of 
the  population  and  of  the  births  and  mortality  in  a  village  of  the  Meor* 
Mhedabad  district.     Referred  to  the  Statistical  Committee. 

Dr.  Keaa  hopes  in  the  current  year  to  be  able  to  add  marriages  to  his  list, 
and  to  extend  it  to  a  greater  number  of  villages. 

Physical  Dbfartmbnt. 

Museum. 

Mr.  KiTTOB  proposed  that  two  or  more  Musulm^n  lads  be  entertained 
as  apprentices  to  M.  Bouohkz,  to  learn  the  art  of  preparing  birds  and 
animals,  with  the  understanding  that  they  are  to  be  oceaeionally  sent  with 
members  of  the  Society^  or  officers  of  Government  who  may  be  deputed  Ur 
ezplore  any  part  of  the  country, — and  that  the  expense  be  defrayed  out  of 
the  Curator's  allowance  granted  by  Government. 

Mr.  KiTTOR  said,  that  during  his  late  trip,  had  he  been  provided  with  sucHan 
usistant  he  would  have  been  able  to  have  brought  back  many  sjieciroens  for  the 
museum.  The  proposition  was  approved,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  oC 
the  Museum  to  be  acted  on. 

Tidal  ObeervfUioTM. 
Mr.  £.  Blundbui,  Commissioner  of  the  Tentuderim  provinces,  forward- 
ed two  series  of  observations  of  the  tides,  one  by  Captain   MoLeod,  at; 
Mergui,  the  other  by  Captain  Corbin,  Harbour  Master  at  AmherH^  made 
in  conformity  with  Professor  Whewbll  s  circular. 

Geography. 

The  following  letter  from  Captain  Pekbbrton  in  command  of  the  depn. 
tation  to  Bootdn,  descriptive  of  the  progress  of  the  expedition,  in  conti- 
nuation of  the  extracts'  published  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  7th  February, 
was  communicated  by  the  Secretary. 

Tongro  Booiin,  Mtareh  \ltk,  1838. 
Lat.  27"*  29'  Z2"  Long,  about  90<>  17';  6527  feet  above  the  sea. 

'*  We  left  DevagirX  on  the   2l8t  January ,  and  reached  this  place  in  twenty 
marches,  though  forty  days  were  consumed  on  the  road  from  various  unavoid- 
able causes.     The  very  first  march  we  crossed  an  elevation  of  7000  feet  above  the 
sea,  a  good  foretaste  of  what  we  had  subsequently  to  expect.     The  third  march 
brought  us  to  a  village  called  5<uee,  not  more  than  4300  feet  above  the  sea,  bwt 
where  we  first  found  the  most  beautiful  and  extensive  fir  forests,  I  had  ever  aeen 
—all  growing  on  mountains  of  hornblende  slate  which  proved  to  be  the  prevailiag 
rock  in  this  part  o{  Booi&n,  From  Saste  we  ascended  on  the  following  day  to  Bef- 
phaee,  a  mile  or  two  beyond  which  is  a  temple  whose  elevation  proved  bymeaaare- 
ment  to  be  8300  feet  above  the  sea  ;  this  point  is  geologically  important,  as  here 
the  hornblende  slate  is  succeeded  by  a  talc  slate  with  garnets  thickly  disaemi* 
nated,  and  traces  of  the  transition,  began  to  appear  between  six  and  eight  thou- 
sand feet.    Here  we  first  saw  ice  on  the  ground,  and  traces  of  snow  on  a  ridge  to 
the  north  about  2000  feet  higher.     On  tbe  Ist  of  February  we  reached  Toimgeme 
called  also   Berhant  the  residence  of  a  sooba  or  prince  of  a  district  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Afowi^  river  in  Lat.  27''  19'  37''  Long,  about  91*  33'  and  3182  fioet 
above  the  sea.  The  Monat  flows  1200  feet  below  it  over  a  bed  of  gneiss  boulders, 
with  immense   velocity  and  a  very  considerable  volume  of  water.    This   river 
'  which  you  may  remember  enters  the  Burhamputer  at  Juffigope  nearly  opposite 
to  Goalparrahf  ap]>ear3  to  be  the   principal  drain  of  two-thirds  of  the  waters  of 
Bootdnf  every  stream  between  it  aud  this  place  falling  into  it,   and  the   wh<^ 
forming  a  stream  wuich  in  the  rains  rushes  into  the  Burhamputer  with  a   velo- 
city which  few  boats  cai)  stem.     At  Phuihtry  three  marches  from   Taeeyemg^ 
we  for  the  first  time  had  a  fall  of  snow  which  lasted  two  days,    and  gave  to  ike 
whole  country  an  aspect  precisely  similar  to  that  which  you  can  imagine  at  hooaa 
in  a  November  day.     Snow  balls  were  flying  about  in  every  direction  and  tbe 
Bhuteeahs   appeared  to  enter  as   keenly  into   the  sport   as   our  party.     We 
were  six  thousand  feet  above  the  sea,   and  thoagh  the  fall  at  this  elevatioii  waa 
sufficiently  heavy  to  cover  the  groand  to  a  depth  of  five  or  six  inohes,  the  bilk 
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500  feet  below  nt  were  eetrcely  «t  ell  effected  by  it,  end  sommer  end  winter  were 
reigning  at  the  eene  mement  on  opposite  sides  of  a  mountain  torrent  at  die* 
tances  not  more  than  n  mile  apart.  We  bad  evidently  however  fairly  entered  a 
■region  whose  temperature  was  far  below  what  we  bad  been  accustomed  to  for 
many  years,  and  vegetation  no  less  than  sensation  proved  it ;  on  every  side  we 
had  oaks,  firs,  rhododendrons,  weeping  cypresses  and  apples.  At  10  in  th^ 
morning  of  the  8th  February,  while  the  snow  was  falling  heavily  the  thermome* 
ter  stood  at  469  and  strange  to  say  in  the  afternoon  at  4  p.  m .  with  tlie  thermo* 
meter  at  42*  a  rapid  thaw  took  place,  and  we  resumed  our  march  on  the  lOtli  to 
TaittHffiee  the  residence  of  a  sooba  in  lAt.  27<»  34^  25''  Long.  9io  15'  and  6290 
feet  above  the  sea. 

We  had  now  arrived  near  the  north-easteni  foot  of  a  lofty  range  of  moun- 
tains called  the  DomyUh,  the  passage  of  which  we  were  told  would  prove 
difficult  as  the  greater  portion  of  it  lay  through  snow,  but  that  we  should 
be  able  to  cross  it  in  time  to  obtain  shelter  at  a  village  on  the  opposite  side 
before  night.  Under  tliis  impression  v^e  started  from  a  halting-house  on  tlie 
morning  of  the  15th  of  February  at  an  elevation  of  8000  feet  above  the  sea,  and 
after  ascending  1000  feet  entered  a  snowy  region,  where  we  found  every  tree 
heavily  laden  with  icicles  and  snow,  and  the  Utter  in  many  places  so  deep  as  to 
render  extreme  care  necessary  in  travelling  along  the  narrow  ledges  of  gneiss* 
which  projecting  in  many  places  from  the  face  of  .the  mountain  afforded  a  very  in- 
secure and  scarcely  distinguishable  path  for  the  traveller.  Here  we  met  cedars  of 
considerable  size,  but  the  snow  so  buried  all  the  inferior  shrubs  that  it  was  almost 
impossible  to  obtain  a  sight  of  one.  We  toiled  up  this  steep  and  weary  ascent 
until  1  o'clock  when  we  reached  a  ridge  which  proved  to  be  11245  feet  above 
the  sea.  This  we  were  told  was  the  culminating  point  of  the  range,  bat  we 
found  to  our  cost  that  it  was  Jiot  so ;  we  descended  for  some  time  and  again 
-eirossing  numerous  peaks  by  jig-zag  oaths  intersected  by  torrents  which  rushed 
under  a  superficial  coating  of  ice,  finally  reached,  the  northwest  crest  from 
whence  we  looked  down  nknost  perpendicularly  on  the  massive  platforms  which 
formed  the  basis  of  the  ponderous  ridge  above.  This  point  was  12480  fset  above 
the  sea,  and  we  commenced  the  descent  about  3  b.  -u.,  nod  here  the  cold  became 
much  more  severe  4  the  rocks'were  coated  with  ice ;  huge  icicles  hung,  from  them 
in  every  direction,  and  yet  the  thermometor  stood  2<>  above  the  freezing  point*. 
jlt  hulfpast  four  we  reached  an  open  platform  sloping  gradually  to  the  westward, 
and  then  pushed  on  through  a  succession  of  ravines  expecting  every  moment  to 
arrive  at  the  promised  village  where  we  were  to  obtain  rest  and  refreshment. 
The  increasing  darkness  and  difficulty  of  the  road  rendered  advance  every  minute 
more  impracticable  and  we  were  at  last  so  completely  involved  in  darkness  that 
it  was  quite  impracticable  to  advance  further,,  no  trace  of  a  path  being  percep- 
tible^ and  we  determined  to  retrace  our  stepf  to  an  open  spot  in  the  rear  rsther 
more  free  of  snow  than  any  around  us.  We  did  not  reach  this  halting-place 
.  until  past  8  o'clock,  when  we  contrived  to  make  an  old  tree  contribute  to  our 
comfort  by  converting  some  of  its  branches  into  fire- wood ;  and  passed  the 
night  in  the  open  air  surrounded  by  snow  at  an  elevation  of  9ti00  feet  above  the 
sea.  Blakb  and  myself  with  three  or  four  servants  were  the  only  persona 
who  reached  this  spot.  GnirFiTH  had  haited  a  little  behind  us  and  the 
people  of  the  camp  were  scattered  over  a  line  of  about  3  miles  in  length, 
extending  from  the  foot  of  the  descent  to  the  entrance  of  the  ravines.  The 
^lage  we  did  not  reach  until  past  10  o'clock  the  following  morning,  and 
several  of  the  Bhuteeahs  with  the  baggage  did  not  arrive  until  two  days 
afterwards. 

In  crossing  this  lofty  range  several  of  the  party  suffered  from  vertigo, 
aickness  and  difficulty  of  breathing,  and  even  much  lower  down  the  highly  rarifi. 
ed  state  of  the  air  was  proved  by  the  faint  report  of  our  guns.  We  had  fortunate- 
ly a  perfectly  calm  atmosphere  while  effecting  this  arduous  passage  or  the  con- 
•equences  might  have  proved  most  serious  to  many  of  our  followers,  none  of  whom 
had  ever  before  been  so  exposed.  Ltn^e  the  village  at  which  we  halted  for  two 
days,  is  6330  feet  above  the  sea,  so  that  in  this  march  we  had  ascended  three 
thousand  and  descended  nearly  six  thoussnd  feet,  in  a  distance  of  15  .miles. 

*  See  the  explanation  of  this  apparent  anomaly  J.  A.  S.  Vol.  Y.  427«-7-Ett« 
3  M  2 
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thir  Htxi  mtLTth  wn  to  Ltm^mg  iht  rttideiMe  of  •  woba  in  lAt.  27*  29'  13*^ 
<6vr  extreme  Boithem  liinit  tbue  far)  Loagw  91*  3'  4S''  atad  4523  feet  above  tte 
■ea.  These  Ksidencet  of  the  aoobas  are  all  beilt  ob  the  aammit  of  a  proJeetUg 
•pur  from  aome  contiguous  range,  with  a  atreen  flowing  on  either  tide  fraea  tiie 
Superior  beigh|t.  The  edifice  generally  oonaftta  of  a  aeriea  of  bniUttnge  erected 
%ithout  any  particular  attention  to  form,  the  aole  obfeet  befog  apparently  to 
make  the  most  of  the  Tory  acanty  ground  adapted  to  building  on  the  eloping  Ihee 
of  a  narrow  rSdge,  and  the  tilth  that  reigns  in  theae  **  baronial  eaetlea"  is  greater 
than  yon  could  potaibly  imagine,  but  admirably  adapted  for  the  residence  of  the 
disgustingly  dirty  race  that  inhabits  them.  I  ha^e  nerer  in* all  my  wanderinga 
met  with  a  people  so  radically  filthy  in  all  their  habits.  After  leaTing  LenffU^ 
we  traToUed  two  days  through  a  more  open  and  better  culti rated  tract  of  country 
than  we  had  pretiously  seen,  the  fields  being  all  terraced  and  the  face  of  the  hills 
leas  preeipitous. 

On  the  third  day  however  we  again  left  this  comparatively  eiviliced  portion 
of  B^oian  and  struggled  amidst  snow  and  ic^  to  obtain  the  massive  flank  of 
the  Ro9dooUi  range  of  mountains,  which  tike  that  crossed  on  the  15tta,  was 
covered  with  snow  from  its  summit  down  to  about  4000  feet  above  the  sea, 
•when'  the  first  traces  began  to  appear.  We  halted  for  the  night  of  the  25th 
«f  February,  in  a  miserable  hovel  at  a  place  called  Peiret  9700  feet  above  the  sea, 
surrounded  on  every  side  by  snow,  and  with  the  fonuidable  rid'<e  of  the  Rood»9(m 
towering  full  4000  feet  above  us.  The  snow  had  recently  fallen  and  we  snlTered 
extremely  from  its  want  of  compactness  on  the  foUowiug  morning,  when  we  com- 
menced climbing  the  zig«sag  path  which  led  to  the  ridge  ;  the  path  was  in 
many  instances,  where  it  was  carried  round  the  mural  side  of  a  peak,  entirely 
formed  by  narrow  slabs  of  gneiss  only  a  few  ioches  broad,  forming  under  the 
nost  favourable  circumatances  but  an  inaeeure  footing,  and  covered  as  they  now 
were  with  snow  from  two  to  four  ftet  deep  it  required  the  utmost  caution  to 
avoid  failing  over  the  precipices  into  the  abyss  which  yawned  below.  At  one  spot 
we  had  nearly  lost  our  ponies  which  did  go  over,  but  were  saved  by  strong  halters 
which  had  been  secured  to  them  in  anticipation  of  the  accident.  Two  years  ago 
'in  this  seme  month  (February)  five  Bhute^hs  were  lost  at  this  formidable  pass ; 
they  fell  over  the  precipice,  were  beried  in  the  snow,  and  their  bodies  discovered 
in  the  summer  when  it  had  melted.  A  narrow  defile  between  two  peaka  of  gneiss 
which  rise  about  500  feet  above  the  path  brought  us  to  the  spot  from  i^ich  the 
range  derives  its  name  of  Roodooia,  and  this  proved  to  be  12335  feet  above  the  nsa 
level.  We  ascended  about  300  feet  higher  and  then  commenced  a  rapid  deeoent 
through  cedar  and  fir  forests  to  s  mountain  valley  called  Boemdim^/ini^  8670 
feet  above  the  sea;  one  of  the  most  attractive  apots  we  had  seen  in  Bodam,  aur« 
rounded  on  every  side  by  mountains  covered  with  snow,  which  gradually  disap- 
peared as  it  reached  the  elevation  of  the  valley.  Here  we  shot  magpies,  larim, 
curlews,  a  quail,  a  duck,  saruses,  and  some  others  which  we  had  not  before  aset 
with.  We  have  since  paased  through  two  more  of  these  alpine  vaUey8,thoae  otju^mr 
add  Jere$ah  which  are  reapectiveiy  6150  and  9400  feet  above  the  aea.  We  were 
at  these  places  on  the  5th  instant,  when  the  scanty  wheat  crops  were  bardy  above 
the  ground,  while  here  at  an  elevation  of  6500  feet,  and  only  three  geographical 
miles  further  south,  the  wheat  is  in  ear,  but  promising  a  miserable  return.  These 
•three  valleys  are  the  only  ones  we  have  yet  met  with  since  entering  the  hills,  they 
are  watered  by  streams  of  remarkable  transparency,  and  the  heights  around  them 
are  either  cotoposed  of  gneiss,  or  a  talcose  slate  in  a  state  of  rapid  decomposi- 
tion. 

We  have  now  entered  apparently  a  more  temperate  region,  thougli  the  vree- 
•  ther  is  bleak  and  unpleasantly  cold  at  times.  We  hope  to  start  for  Pwmiek 
in  a  day  or  two,  which  is  not  more  than  five  marches  distant.  It  is  strange 
-that  every  Bhateeah  who  has  been  asked  points  to  the  southward  of  west 
as  the  division  ofPttnakah  while  Tuhnea  in  his  map  gives  its  Latitude  at  27^  57' 
about  27i  miles  to  the  norMvanf  of  this :  is  it  possible  that  he  ean  have  made  auoh 
e  mistake  ?  I  think  not ;  but  1  hope  soon  to  be  satisfied  on  this  point.  ComuBu- 
nication  can  be  held  with  Goalparrak  from  hence  in  8  days,  and  I  am  preparing 
my  dispatchea  to  send  oif  as  soon  as  I  have  an  opportunity*  There  has  been  m 
rebellion  in  the  country  ;  th*e  Deb  who  guided  the  helm  of  the  state  wken^I  left 
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Calcattft  has  bMft  tlurown  orsrboard  and  aaothcr  kiog  Log  aow  fits  in  his  pkee 
to  bt  kitked  alter  his  pradaceMor  whenavar  an  ambitioaa  aapirant  after  ragal 
boaoara  oaa  aotlaol  hall  a  dosan  mwqaets  and  flra  or  six  ounoaa  of  guapowder. 
Tba  aangttiaary  aontaai  has  baan  waging  for  MTan  months,  and  tba  liat  of  killad 
and  vonadad  from  all  I  caa  learn  might  ba  iacloded  ia  a  natsheU  ;  fighting  ia 
not  thair  viea,  but  fiUhineas  in  paraon,  draaa  and  bonea  is.  *Tha  former  Tinpo 
Pila  baa  baan  dapasad  and  a  ancceasor  arrWed  three  dajs  ago  to  take  charge  of 
the  bailding  whioh  they  have  chosen  to  call  a  fort  or  eaatla.  I  am  colleoting  all 
the  infonnation  I  caa,  bat  tke  Bhateeaha  are  not  Tery  communicatife,  and  money 
here  aa  alsewhara  ia  the  only  key  to  their  knowledge  box." 

AHr<momff, 

Dr.  McClbllaitd  called  the  attention  of  the  members  to  the  following 
eurioua  aatronomical  phenomenon^  made  known  to  him  by  a  letter  from 
Sir  J.  W.  Hbrsbbll,  dated  Cape  qf  Good  Hope,  13th  January,  1838. 

**  We  are  treated  here  with  one  of  the  rarest  and  most  remarkable  of  asCrono* 
mical  pbsenomeua,  vis.  the  sndden  and  unexpected  accession  of  brightness,  by 
which  a  well  known  star  of  the  second  magnitude,  if  in  the  constellatioa  Argo 
baa  within  these  two  months  grown  to  surpass  all  the  stars  of  the  first  magnitude 
except  Siriui,  Canopua,  and  a  Centauri ;  to  the  latter  of  which  It  is  How  nearly  if 
not  fully  equal.  During  four  years  that  I  have  been  continually  observing  this 
star  I  nerer  had  the  smallest  ground  for  suspecting  it  to  be  variable:  nor  has  it 
erar  before  so  far  as  I  am  aware  been  noticed  otherwise  than  as  a  large  star  of 
the  second  magnitude.  I  am  watching  the  progress  and  phases  of  this  singular 
phonomsnon  as  you  may  suppose  with  great  interest,  and  only  regret  that  my  ap- 
proaching departure  for  Europe  will  probably  oblige  me  to  trust  to  the  reports 
of  others  for  its  ultimate  event." 

Dr.  McClelland  stated  thAt  he  had  written  to  Mr.  Taylor  the  Mairae 
astronomer  on  the  suoject,  as  the  star  might  better  be  observed  from  his 
observatory  than  at  Calcutta. 

Botany, 

The  following  inquiry  regarding  the  gamboge  tree  was  submitted  for 
solution  to  Httch  members  as  might  be  best  aituated  for  itH  investigation^ 
bjr  Dr.  J.  Gmant  Malcolmson  of  the  Madraa  Medical  Service^  now  in 
Europe,  in  a  letter  to  the  Secretary. 

N.  Britain,  December  7ih,  1837. 

"I  venture  to  renew  a  correspondence  with  which  I  have  occasionally  trou- 
bled you,  at  the  request  of  Professor  GaAHAM  of  Edinburgh.  You  are  aware 
of  the  investigations  be  and  Dr.  C a aiSTi SON  have  lately  been  engagrsd  ou,  in 
reference  to  the  gamboge  tree,  about  wb*ch  so  many  erroneous,  opinions  hsve 
iMen  received.  I  had  collected  some  specimens  from  the  gamboge  tree  near 
JBan^oan,  and  the  leaves  and  branches  were  found  by  Rotlx  and  myself  to 
differ  from  any  in  the  ladia  House  collections  ;  nud  Mr.  BaowN  having  compar- 
ed them  with  the  specimens  of  Louvxino's  plant  from  Siam  in  the  British  Mu- 
aenm,  found  it  to  resemble  it  very  much,  but  to  be  apparently  of  a  different 
species,  the  leavea  being  much  softer  and  more  poinded.  The  tree  was  in  full 
flrait  in  May  and  1  did  not  see  die  flowers ;  unfortunately  the  fruit  I  had 
preserved  in  spirits  and  sent  home,  never  reached  their  destination.  I  consider- 
•cd  the  tree  toba  the  Quaicnma  gambogia  of  Pbmsoon,  but  it  is  not  necessary  to 
detain  yon  with  any  account  of  it,  as  any  of  your  readers  who  may  be  able  to 
supply  Dr.  GmAHAM  with  specimens  will  have  no  diiBculty  of  obtaining  the  in- 
formation on  the  spot.  The  trees  I  saw  had  bean  wounded,  and  much  fine  gam- 
boge iiad  run  down  the  trunk.  Leaves,  fruit,  flowers,  and  sufficiency  of  the 
gamboge  (with  bark),  for  experiment,  are  desired.  Toe  following  extract  from  Dr» 
Obabam'b  letter  will  explain  this :  *  LouvaiRo'a  gamboge  tree  be  believes  to  be 
the  same  with  that  of  Burman  (the  Cey/on  plant),  in  which  he  is  certainly  wrong. 
He  calls  it  Gambogia  gutta,  and  describes  it  thus  :  Tree  large,  witli  spreading 
branches,  leaves  broad,  lanceolate,  quite  entire,  flat,  tkiek,  scattered,  petiolate, 
^mall.  Flowers  saffron-colored,  terminal,  on  many  flowered  peduncles.  Calyx 
of  four  leaflets  :  leaflets  sub-rotund,  concave,  spreading.    CoroUa  of  4  petals, 
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•▼^to-oblong,  fiiigiiiciiUte,  gpreadiDg .  SUmios  nvmermu,  iBMrted  imto  tbe 
receptacle.  Stigma  seiaile,  maDj  cleft.  Berrj  anb. rotund,  8 -angled,  8-locii1ar, 
loculamenla  moAoapermous :  aeed  oblong  OTate.  Skin  yellow,  thin  and  amootfa, 
pulp  yellow,  auccttlent,  sweet,  eatable.  Siie  of  tbe  fruit  2  inchea  (be  does  not 
■ay  whetber  in  length,  breadth,  or  circnmferenoe).  He  adds,  that  it  is  frequent  in 
the  wooda  of  Coektn^Chimat  and  more  so  in  8imm  and  CMmiodie,  I  do  hope  that 
this  aceount  will  enable  yon  to  procure  for  me,  specimens  of  tbe  plnnt  in  flower 
and  fruit  and  of  tbe  gamboge  obtained  from  it.  It  would  appear  that  the  flowers 
are  hermsphrodite,  but  possibly  this  may  be  a  mistake,  and  it  would  therefore 
be  Tery  imporUnt  that  this  point  should  be  examined.  I  ha^e  now  ascertained 
not  only  that  the  (kylon  tree  has  flowers  of  distinct  sex,  but  that  tbe  different 
sexes  grow  npop  different  plants.  It  is  Tery  possible  that  Loutbiro's  plant  has 
the  several  organs  arranged  in  the  same  way,  but  the  female  flower  looks  as  if  it 
were  hermaphrodite,  having  always  several  abortive  stamens  round  the  germen. 
Have  the  kindness  to  beg  that  the  fruit  may  be  sent  either  in  spirits  or  in  a 
saturated  solution  of  salt  in  water/  that  the  history  of  this  important  drag  would 
be  cleared  up*.  Thus  there  are  evidently  two  plants,  one  in  Ava,  the  other  to  the 
east  of  that  country,  and  both  should  be  procured." 

Dr.  Malooucbon,  in  the  letter  above  quoted,  gives  the  following  infer*, 
nation  on  the  fossil  shells  of  the  Nerbudda  basalt. 

**  1  have  drawn  up  a  paper  on  tbe  Aayj/ore  fossils,  of  which  Mr.  Sombrbt  has 
furnished  me  with  beautiful  drawings.  All  the  shells  are  lacusterme,  and  render 
it  probable  that  the  great  basaltic  eruptions  between  the  Nerbudda  and  GodM^ 
very  and  south  of  that  river,  took  place  in  the  tertiary  epoch.  The  genera  are 
Unio-Melania,  Phyea,  lAmneAf  Paludina ; — 2  species  of  the  fresh  water  cmataoeaa. 
called  Cypris ;  a  new  gyrogonite.  The  whole  are  undescribed.  The  Sayar  and 
Jubulpoor  shell  is  considered  to  be  a  Phyea ;  and  certainly  the  same  as  some  of 
those  from  the  Deccan,"*^ 

Natural  HiHory, 

A  letter  from  Mr.  Wilson  Saunders  (^late  Lieiit.  Beng.  Engineers) 
gives  some  particulars  of  the  duplicates  of  insects  from  Saugor,  presented 
by  Major  Hbarsbt^  which  ^ill  be  interesting  to  Indian  entomologists. 

«  I  have  been  highly  delighted  with  your  present  of  Indian  insects,  which 
arrived  in  perfect  order.  The  Lepidoptera  are  very  beautiful.  Among  tlie  OoUnp'- 
tera  there  is  a  Camonia,  some  undescribed  Longicomee  allied  to  Lamia^  and  two 
or  three  insects  of^the  family  ChryuimelidcB  which  I  believe  to  be  new.  The 
Hymenoptera  offer  a  fine  new  species  of  Patopeiu,  and  an  Eumenea  undescribed. 
The  Diptera  contain  two  new  genera,  which  I  shall  take  an  early  opportuni^ 
of  describing,  the  first  in  the  family  Jabanida,  aod  the  aecond  belonging  to 
Jephritidm,  the  Utter  very  distinct  with  a  most  singular  encrasaated  nerve  at 
tbe  base  of  the  wing.  In  the  orders  I  do  not  see  any  (hing  new  as  yet.  Onr 
collections  are  all  poor  in  Indian  insects.  I  am  most  anxious  to  get  specimens 
of  the  curious  coleopterous  genus  Paurut,  and  of  the'  dipterous  genus  JHopsUt 
in  order  to  complete  a  description  of  these  tribes.'* 

Mr.  Saunders  on  the  part  of  the  Entomological  Society  was  desirous  of 
exchanging  its  transactions  against  the  Society's  Journal,  an  arrangement 
the  secretary  as  Editor  said  he  should  be  proud  to  carry  into  effect. 

Dr.  MoClblland  submitted  the  following  note,  with  the  skin  of  a  mole 
from  Aiiam, 

**Mr.  PsAKSON  in  the  interesting  paper  inserted  in  the  last  number  of  tbe 
Society's  Journal  at  page  359  expresses  a  doubt  as  to  the  existence  of  the  mole 
in  India.  I  was  favoured  by  Captain  Jenkins  of  ^litam,  a  few  weeka  aince,  witii 
the  skin  of  a  small  animal  of  which  he  observes  *  I  alao  send  yon  the  skin  of 
a  mole  which  I  believe  to  he  a  variety  here  ;  it  was  obtained  by  Captain  HaknaT 

*  Tbe  Madras  journal  for  April  just  published  cantains  Dr.  Graham's  reply  to 
Dr.  Wight,  on  this  subject— aud  a  note  from  the  latter  eonfirming  the  fiet  of  Jffe* 
bradendron  gambogUndet  being  a  native  of  Ceylon,  where  it  is  found  but  not  ahu-' 
'dantly,  in  tbe  foresta.    The  tree  is  dicedous.^BD. 


^  a^BPB  ^       ^^^""""■""■•^i^^^^"'^^^ 
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near  Jepport,*  The  skia  QDqueatioiiftblj  belonged  to  an  animal  closely  allied 
in  its  habits  to  the  mole,  with  a  similar  fur  but  of  mouse  gr^j  color,  and  with  a 
minute  flat  naked  tail  scarcely  projecting  above  the  fur,  and  having  a  row  of  stiff 
hairs-  on  its  edge. 

'*  Unfortunately  we  have  not  the  skull  nor  even  the  fore  feet  of  tMs  animal-^tiro 
most  essential  parts,  but  the  forms  of  the  skin  together  with  that  of  a  single  hind 
foot,  the  only  one  attached  to  it,  seem  to  refer  it  to  the  genus  Chrysochloris  or 
that  to  which  the  Capt  (/  Oood  Hope  mole  belongs  as  well  as  the  golden  i|aole. 
The  hind  foot  of  the  Atwum  animal  is  naked  and  ftat,  bearing  a  near  resemblance 
to  the  human  hand,  with  long  nails,  hollow  below,  narrow,  and  slightlj  pointed  at 
(heir  extremities." 

Dt,  McCleixand  made  a  furthev  communication  on  the  subject  of  two 
small  iish  from  a  hot  spring  at  Pooree. 

**  I  may  notice  another  point  of  Zoological  interest  for  which  I  am  indebted 
to  Dr.  GooDBVB  who  has  favoured  me  with  two  specimens  of  the  fish  found  by 
Mr.  CuMBSRLAND  to  live  in  a  hot  spring  at  Pooree,  the  temperature  of  which 
ia  \\2^  Fahr.  The  subject  was  mentioned  by  Dr,  Goodbye  at  the  last  meeting 
of  the  Medical  Society,  but  as  we  hear  much  more  extraordinary  things  of  fishes 
than  this  it  excited  but  little  interest.  Our  Secretary  Mr.  J.  Pbinsbp  for  instance 
found  one  in  his  pluviometer  that  must  have  descended  from  the  clouds.  Hum- 
boldt and  BoNPLANo  found  fishes  thrown  up  alive  from  the  bottom  of  a  volcano 
in  the  course  of  its  explosions  along  with  water  and  heated  vapour  only  two  degrees 
under  the  boiling  point ;  had  this  observation  been  made  on  the  top  of  Chim- 
h'orazq  the  boiling  point  might  have  been  as  low  as  the  temperature  of  the  hot 
spring  at  Pooree,  but  Gabrell  removes  all  uncertainty  by  stating  the  temperature 
to  have  been  210^  Fahr.  and  it  was  slated  at  the  Medical  Society  by  Dr.  O'- 
Shaughnessy,  on  the  authority  of  a  writer  in  Blackwood,  that  fish  live  comfortably 
in  the  Geysers — the  boiling  springs  of  Iceland,  whose  waters  we  should  reeoUeet 
though  only  boiling  at  the  surface,  are*  supposed  at  greater  depths  to  be  suffi- 
ciently hot  to  dissolve  flint  and  hold  it  in  solution. 

"  On  the  other  hand  the  sucking  carp,  a  species  said  to  be  remarkably  tenaceoui 
of  life,  has  been  found  by  Dr.  Richardson  frozen  in  the  ioe  of  the  northern 
seas,  apparently  dead,  but  when  the  ice  is  thawed  the  fish  avails  itself  of  its  liberty 
as  if  nothing  had  happened  to  it.  A  similar  fact  has  also  been  observed  by  Mr. 
Jkssb  with  reference  to  the  gold-fish,  and  in  northern  parts  of  Europe  Mr. 
Garrrll  informs  us  that  perch  and  eels  are  conveniently  transported  in  a  frozen 
state  from  place  to  place  without  destroying  life. 

*'  With  such  an  utter  defiance  of  temperature  as  these  facts  prove  the  living 
principle  in  fishes  to  be  capable  of  exercising,  there  is  nothing  wonderful  in  our 
finding  fish  in  the  hot  spring  at  Poorett  there  is  this  interest  however  in  it,  that 
the  fish  belongs  to  a  new  genus  of  which  we  have  some  10  or  12  species  in  India 
all  carnivorous,  so  that  its  presence  implies  the  existence  of  other  li? iog  things 
in  the  hot  spring  in  addition  to  its  own  kind." 

The  Secretary  ventured  to  add  to  the  foregoing  a  circumstance  recently  under 
his  own  observation.  The  tank  or  reservoir  connected  with  the  mint  steam 
engines  is  well  stored  with  the  riU  macfiH,  During  the  late  hot  season  the  tem- 
perature of  this  tank  has  risen  to  104*  or  105*  Fahr.  from  the  constant  working 
of  the  engines;  but  this  degree  of  heat  seemed  jto  incommode  the  fish  consi- 
derably, for  they  actually  threw  themselves  on  the  banks  as  if  to  avoid  it  and 
were  caught  by  hand  on  the  margin  of  the  tank.'* 

Lieut.  N.  VioARY,  on  bis  return  from  New  South  Wales^  presented 
various  objects  for  the  museum,  thus  described  in  the  curator's  notice^' 

1.  The  skin  of  the  Echidna  Hiitrix,  (Dbsic.)  or  spiny  Echidna,  Myrmecophaga 
aeuatat  Shaw,  the  acnleated  ant-eater  of  Australia,  since  stuffed  and  mounted 
for  the  museum. 

Being  the  only  example  of  this  singular  animal  at  present  in  the  musuem  it 
may  be  considered  a  valuable  acquisition  to  the  Society's  cabinet. 

2.  Skin  of  a  small  Platapw,  Omithorhynchus  parodosut,  (Blum.)  which  has 
also  been  prepared  and  mounted.  Of  these  animals  there  are  now  three  good  spe- 
cimens in  the  museum  all  of  the  same  species. 
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3.  Detached  bones  of  e  Vaegaroo,  Kanpunti  Ukiaiut. 

There  being  neither  m  stuffed  speoimeo,  or  «  skeleton  of  m  kangaroo  in  tiic 
Society's  collection  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  bones  presented  bj  Lieai  Vica- 
nr,  in  belonging  to  a  joung  aoimal  and  being  defective  in  number,  are  mmit 
for  aflicnlation. 

4.  Portion  of  the  stem  of  Altophila  AuMtraHg,  the  tree  fern  of  the  blae  osoma* 
tains,  which  bears  a  strong  resemblance  to  the  fossils  depicted  in  Buekland. 

5.  Flower  of  amihorrma  hatiitU,  the  grass  tree  of  the  coloniata. 
6«     Cidai'is  ■■  ?  a  species  of  Echinus. 

7.  Birds.  The  nonpareil  parrot  pleiycorui  emmtiie,  (Vie.)  Kingfisher, 
Aleedo  _-^—  ?  and  white-headed  Grosbeak,  Loxia  ieueocepkaltLg  wbick  owin^ 
to  their  injured  state  cannot  be  preserved. 

The  following  were  presented  by  Mr.  Efans  the  curator. 

Upper  jaw  of  a  small  fish. 

A  preparation  showing  the  ring  of  bony  plates  surrounding  the  eye  of  the 
large  homed  owl  of  India.     Aiio  bubo. 

Preparation,  of  the  eye  of  the  ringtailed  eagle ; 

Showing  an  analogous  formation,  only  in  a  minor  degree.  These  homj  rings 
composed  of  a  series  of  plates  admit  of  a  limited  motion,  by  moving  on  aa& 
ether  and  by  which  mechanical  means  these  birds  most  probably  have  Uie  power 
of  regulating  the  convexity  of  the  cornea  so  as  to  vary  the  extent  or  intcrndtj  of 
vision  aecordicig  to  their  habits  and  necessities. 

Specimens  of  the  following  Bluffed  birds,  were  presented  by  Lieutemuit 
MoNTBioUj  Indian  Navy;  Perdis Francoiinue,LArB.  FraneoHne  Partridge. 
Ptrdkm  Aiiatica,  Latr.  Asiatic  Partridge,  and  Cotumw  Pmtak,  (Snas.) 
mountain  quail  of  the  Dukhun. 

The  BCHpulsB,  ossa  humeri  and  two  yertobr»  of  a  whale,  (4i>«<7)  Baknm 
Aueiraiii,  or  Cackoiot  MaerooeiAalue, 

Lieut.  Frasbb,  finginetrs,  presented  through  Dr.  MoCiiBli*aici>,  a  ^ees* 
men  of  rock-salt  found  in  digging  a  well  at  Mhem, 

**  Lieut.  HoDoaon  of  the  arriltery  atationed  at  If Aour,  when  recently  engaged  in 
sinking  a  well  in  his  compound  at  that  station  on  a  high  apot  of  ground  eoaapoaed 
of  two  ordinary  blaek  soil  of  bieiwe,  found  at  a  depth  of  3i  feet  an  insulated  mass 
of  rock-salt,  the  siae  of  two  fists,  imbedded  in  trap  rock  which  appears  too  much 
cracked  and  broken  ao  as  to  render  it  easily  separated  with  the  pick  ;  mixed  with 
this  brecciated  rock  there  is  a  considerable  quantity  of  carbonate  of  soda.*' 

Lieut.  Frasbu  inquires  '*  whether  that  mineral  be  usually  found  in  detaehed 
masses,  and  whether  there  be  a  prospect  of  finding  it  in  more  important  quanti- 
ties at  Mhow  or  the  vicinity. 

*'  Salt  springs  are  common  in  volcanic  countries  such  as  Mkem  would  aeeea  to 
tM,  and  it  is  possible  that  the  crystal  may  have  been  thus  formed  by  infiltration 
of  brine  into  the  natural  cells  of  the  basalt ;  but  the  salt  lakea  in  the  vnlleya  along 
the  northern  base  of  the  table- land  of  Malwa,  render  it  probable  that  exteaaive 
deposits  of  the  salt  formation  may  exist  io  central  India." 

Colonel  Maolbod  presented  a  fresh  rolled  fragment  of  lignite  from  the 
fort  boring,  depth  464^  feet. 

"  It  exactly  resembled  some  of  the  Cuitaek  specimens,  or  burnt  charcoal,  on  one 
surface.  Since  then  a  lump  of  decayed  wood  has  been  brought  up,  rounded  en  the 
edges  as  if  rolled  in  a  stream^  but  not  in  the  least  csrbonised ;  just  such  aa  is 
met  with  in  the  Sundarban  alluvium.*' 

Dr.  MoLbod,  Inspector  General  of  H.  M.  Hospitals,  forwarded  spgcimans 
of  the  rocks  found  at  Simta» 

1.  '*  Granite  from  the  Choor  mountain,  13,000  feet  alt. 

2,  3,  16,  16  ditto,  lower  down  the  aame  mountain. 

4,  6,  quarts;  5,  7,  mica;  8,  9,  10,  micaceous  schist;  11,  iron  stone  mehad 
by  the  nativea;  12,  puddtngstone  ;  13,  breccia  from  a  stream  ;  14,  deeompoeed 
quartz;  17,  stalactite  from  Jfotdrt.*' 

Captain  McLeod,  forwarded  some  bottles  of  water  and  minerals  £nm  a 
hot  spring  up  the  Palouk  river  {Mergui)  lately  visited  by  him. 

'*  The  springs  are  situated  up  the  Palouk  river,  which  takes  its  rise  on  the 
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wefteni  tide  of  m  high  range  of  moanUiDs,  nwaing  tleng  tbe  weeteni  or  right 
bank  of  the  TeiiMterim  river.  At  ita  moHth,  which  l»  in  about  13*  9'  N.  Lat. 
and  98*  43'  R*  Long,  and  about  50  miles  from  Mtrgui ;  it  is  about  700 
feet,  but  narrows  higher  up  towards  the  tillage  of  Paloui  in  12*  16'  N.  Iiat. 
and  99*  8'  N.  Long.  Soon  after  passing  the  village  it  becomes  in  places 
▼ery  shallow,  and  a  succeuion  of  rapids  and  falb  are  met.  Having  ascended 
as  far  as  I  could  in  a  small  canoe,  which  was  dragged  over  rapids,  I  perforsted 
the  latter  part  of  the  joumej  by  land,  in  consequence  of  the  river  becoming  too 
aballow  and  the  rapids  or  falls  getting  stronger  and  steeper.  In  retnmiog  how- 
ever I  descended  the  stream  the  whole  way  on  a  smaU  bamboo  raft,  and  the 
higheat  fall  I  encountered  was  about  3§  or  4  feet. 

'•  The  biUs  which  from  Pmiouk  range  along  the  sides  of  the  river,  are  by  no  meant 
high,  bot  covered  with  thick  jungal  and  high  treat. 

**  There  are  two  spots  whera  the  springs  shew  themselves,  one  immediately  on 
tbe  right  Imnk  of  the  river,  (which  is  here  about  100  feet  wide,)  with  some  in  tlia 
river  itself,  and  tbe  other  about  two  or  three  minutes  walk  to  the  northward  in- 
land. Over  and  around  the  former  ones,  a  monnd  of  circular  atones  (No.  1.)  of 
various  sites,  (the  largest  about  four  or  five  miles  in  diameter,)  was  caked  together 
with  hardened  clay,  bearing  the  appearance  of  stone*  The  whole  of  this  mound 
bad  eatemally  a  blackish  appearance,  and  in  tome  placet,  small  circular  basons 
bad  been  found  by  tprings  now  dry. 

**  All  the  springs  now  discharging  ara  close  to  tbe  watera  edge  or  in  the  water ; 
they  issue  from  under  the  rocks,  through  a  sandy  bottom.  The  oriftoet  are  very 
tmall,  and  not  above  two  inches  deep.  The  thermometer  being  dipped  in  the 
bottest  rose  to  196*  Fkhr.  The  water  from  these  was  put  into  the  tmall  bottle 
(No.  1.)    Their  height  above  the  sea  I  estimate  about  two  hundred  feet. 

**  The  second  springs  a  little  inland,  ara  larger  and  deeper*  They  ara  situated 
in  a  small  open  apace ;  there  must  be  about  thirty  or  forty  babbling  up  along  a 
line  of  about  fifty  feet  by  twenty,  the  largest  being  at  the  northern  eitremity.  I 
took  tbe  water  from  the  two  largest  springs,  one  about  three  and  a  baK  feet  deep 
and  two  feet  in  diameter,  and  the  other  about  half  the  site.  In  both  of  these 
(from  which  the  other  two  bottlet  of  water  ware  taken),  the  thermometer  indicated 
a  beat  of  194*  Pabr.  The  ground  at  the  bottom  is  of  a  dark  thining  color ;  kera 
and  thera  ratembling  the  color  of  brickdutt.  The  treet  and  gratt  grow  luzu* 
riantly  around,  and  in  the  open  apace  the  marfca  of  bog,  deer,  &e.  ara  teen  i 
tbe  nativet  tay  some  of  the  animaU  come  to  eqjoy  a  draught  of  the  water. 

<*The  tpringt  are  in  about  13*  20'  N.  Lat.  and  90*  lO'  S.  Long.  Though 
vapours  rise  from  the  springs  no  disagraeable  tmell  pervaded  the  atmotphera« 
nor  had  the  water  a  very  ditagreeable  taste. 

**  Thera  ara  other  springs  about  ten  or  tweWe  miles  In  a  N.  N.  W.  direction 
from  these,  at  a  place  called  Pi.  There  is  nothing  in  this  neighbourhood  that 
I  am  awara  of,  indicating  volcanic  agency.  Some  very  lofty,  abrupt  and 
broken  peaks  of  considerable  height  are  seen  to  the  N.  £.  but  many  miles  dis- 
tant. The  other  hills  however  are  regular  in  their  fQimations,  &c.  I  visited 
tbete  tprings  in  November,  1836 : — on  that  occasion  I  only  took  water  from  the 
laat  mentioned  springs,  not  being  able  to  get  at  the  spring,  aa  I  did  tbit  time  by 
meant  of  bamboos  formed  into  a  small  bridge ;  I  was  obliged  to  attach  the  thermo- 
moter  to  the  end  of  a  long  rod  by  a  piece  of  ttring,  and  thut  (tipped  tbe  thermo- 
meter into  the  tpring.  The  instrument  at  tbe  end  of  tbe  stick  swung  about  like 
a  fish  at  tbe  end  of  a  line,  I  therafora  concluded  that  tbe  thermometer  mutt 
have  Allien  several  degrees  before  it  reached  my  hands." 

Profeasor  O'SaauoHNBtaT  noted  a  ciurioas  fact  oooneeted  with  tiie  late 
whirlwind. 

<*  One  of  the  pupils  of  tbe  Medical  College  had  teen  fall  near  Dnm-Vum  a  large 
mass  of  what  he  considerad  to  be  hail,  but  finding  that  it  did  not  melt  he  took 
it  to  the  college  and  it  proved  to  be  a  lump  of  pure  salt.  Dr.  O'S.  does  not 
think  from  its  appearance  that  it  was  manufactured  salt,  and  if  as  suggested  in 
a  note  published  this  month  it  was  carried  up  from  the  BaUmghat  salt  works, 
it  had  evidently  travelled  northward  against  the  wind.'* 

Cirfonel  Staot  aubmitted  for  detennioation  of  its  nature  a  fossil  bone 
of  a  large  animal  foesiliaed  with  lime— aleo  for  ioepeetion  aome  beautiful 
drawings  by  his  native  artist  of  many  sections  of  fossil  teeth  made  under 
his  direeUwis. 
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[Concladed  from  page  414.] 

Manuscript  Bookj  No.  6,  Countermm^k  759. 

'Section  1. — Account  of  the  Zemindar  of  Emakalapuran^  in  the  Din^ 

digul  district,  of  the  Coimhatore  province. 

(Stated  to  be  copied  from  an  original  palm-leaf  account.) 
During  the  rule  of  the  rayer  in  Cal.  yug.  4520  Sal.  Sac.  1341,  my 
ancestors  were  of  the  Cdmavar  tribe  ;  and  Camulaca  Nayaker  lived 
at  Deuanampatnam,  near  Cuddalore,  being  head-man  of  the  district. 
At  that  time  the  rayer  had  an  unmanageable  horse,  which  no  one  could 
goTem  till  the  aforesaid  Camulaca,  going  to  the  capital,  taught  the 
keepers  how  to  control  the  animal ;  and,  himself  mounting  the  horse 
rode  out  with  it  for  three  days  together,  in  the  most  unfrequented 
places  and  brought  it  back  before  the  rayer  on  the  fourth  day,  perfect- 
ly quiet.  The  rayer  was  so  well  pleased,  that  he  gsve  the  head-man 
the  title  of  the  horse,  adding  other  titles,  and  distinctive  banners ;  and 
relinquished  the  district  at  Cuddalore  to  him  in  free  gift,  therewith 
dismissing  him.  At  the  time  when  Visvanatha  Nataker  ^as  sent 
to  take  possession  of  the  Pandiya  kingdom,  the  aforesaid  Camclaca 
was  ordered  to'  accompany  him,  and  afford  aid.  The  household  god  of 
Camulaca  became  an  image  at  Emakalapuramf  where  he  settled. 
He  received  orders  from  Visvanatha  Nataker  to  furnish  a  quota  of 
troops,  towards  the  charge  and  defence  of  the  fort  of  Madura.  Some 
disagreement  occurring  between.  Kulase'oara  and  Visvanat»a,  the 

• 

latter  ordered  the  Emakalnpuram  chief  to  go  against  the  former, 
which  he  did ;  and  after  much  fighting  the  former  laid  an  ambush,  so 
that  Camulaca  Nayaker  was  shot,  as  h<  was  advancing  with  his  peo<* 
8  N 
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pie.  Vis  VAN  A  TH  A  had  the  funeral  rites  performed.  His  son  was 
Anantapa  Nayak;  who,  in  consideration  of  the  manner  of  his 
father's  death,  received  additional  distinctions,  and  tome  villages  in 
free  grant,  from  Visvanatha  Nayakbr.  At  the  time  when  the 
seyenty-two  chiefs  each  had  a  bastion  of  the  Madura  fort  confided  to 
him,  this  chief  was  appointed  to  the  seventh  bastion.  He  died  after  a 
chieftainship  of  thirty  years.  Camulaca  Nayaksb,  his  son,  succeeded 
and  ruled  thirty-five  years ;  he  fulfilled  his  appointed  duties,  but  with- 
out any  thing  special  occurring.  His  son  was  Laqumaya  Natarer, 
and,  as  in  the  last  case»  died  after  a  rule  of  seventeen  years.  Anan- 
tapa Nayakbr,  his  son,  governed  seventy-five  years  and  died.  Ca- 
mulaca Nayakbr,  his  son  died  after  a  rule  of  twenty-seven  years. 
His  son  Laqumaya  Nayakbr, 33  years, 

7.  Anantapa  Nayakbr 25       ,» 

8.  Camulaca  Nayakbr, 65       ,, 

9.  Laqumaya  Nayakrr 30       ,, 

Thus  far  there  was  a  regular  descent  from  fother  to  son,  ruling  their 

own  lands,  without  paying  tax  or  tribute.  Anantapa,  the  son  of  Laqu- 
MAYA,  ruled  at  the  time  when  the  Mysore  ruler  at  Seringaptitam  con- 
quered the  Dindigul  province ;  when  a  tribute  was  imposed  of  one 
hundred  huna,  Anantapa  ruled  twenty  years.  His  son  Camulaca 
Nayakbr,  in  the  time  of  Hydbr  sahib,  had  an  additional  tax  of  fifty 
imposed;  paying  annually  one  hundred  and  fifty  hune;  and  ruled 
twenty-one  years.  His  son  was  Anantapa  Nayak.  In  the  time  of 
Mber  sahib,  his  Amil,  named  Sybd  sahib,  doubled  the  tribute; 
making  it  in  all  300  hurts  ;  I  myself  Laqumaya  Nayakbr/  who  am 
his  son,  for  some  years  had  the  lands  without  tribute.  Subsequent  to 
the  rule  of  the  Honorable  Company  over  the  Dindigul  province  Mr. 
Commissioner  McLbod  fixed  my  tribute  at  four  hundred  and  fifty  hunt. 
It  was  afterwards  rused  to  one  thousand  six  hundred  and  twenty  hmtUg 
which  was  paid  during  eight  years.  Afterwards,  in  consequence  of  not 
paying  the  tribute,  the  Honorable  Company  assumed  the  district  and 
my  petition  is  that  the  Honorable  Company  will  shew  me  favor  and 
protect  me. 

Section  2. — Account  of  the  zemindars  6fDottiyafori. 
(Copied  from  a  palm-leaf  account.) 
At  the  time  when  the  padshah  came  against  the  rayer,  before  the 
capital  was  taken,  the  rayer  sent  red  garments  out ;  with  the  message^ 
that  so  many  as  were  willing  to  leave  their  families  should  put  on  those 
garments,  and  prepare  for  war.  My  ancestor  Macala  Nayakbr  of 
the  Penjaivalta  tribe,  with  his  people,  assembled     and,  after  defeating 


ibe  mvaden»  came  to  the  rayer'e  presence.  The  rayer,  being  greatly 
l^leatedy  honored  him  with  yarious  insignia  of  favor ;  and  directed  mj 
imcestors  to  build  a  fort  SO  miles  due  west  of  Madura  :  in  consequence 
of  which  a  mud  fort  named  DotH^a-cditai  was  formed.  Two  of  the 
tribe  were  Bommana  Natasbr  the  elder,  and  Bittalu  Nataker; 
the  eldest  goyemed  for  twelve  years.  The  second  in  succession 
Bettalu  Nataker  cleared  away  some  waste  lands.  But  as  he  was 
very  young,  and  the  country  was  that  of  the  Kallar  caste,  he  did  not 
find  himself  at  ease  there.  At  that  time  Vira  Sboara  Cmolam  having 
invaded  the  country  of  Chandra  Sboara  Pavditan,  the  latter,  be- 
ing unable  to  resist,  went  to  the  rayer  ;  who  sent  with  him  Naoama 
Nataker  to  reinstate  him  in  his  possessions.  Bettalu  Nataker 
accompanied  the  pandiyan  to  the  rayer ;  expecting,  if  the  pandiyan  were 
restored,  that  his  own  district  would  be  secured  to  himself.  -  But  in 
consequence  of  Chandra  Sboaba  having  only  five  illegimate  sons,  he 
made  over  his  kingdom  to  Visvanatha  Nayakbr;  and  Brttalu 
Natakbr  derived  no  benefit  from  waiting  on  Chandra  Sbgara.  At 
«  later  period,  when  Visvanatha  Nataker,  in  conjunction  with 
Arita  Natha  Muthaliar,  had  fixed  appointments  to  bastions  of  the 
fort,  in  reply  to  a  petition  my  ancestors  were  confirmed  in  the  posses- 
aion  of  the  DotHya  fort  and  lands.  Subsequently,  when  the  king  went 
Co  fight  against  Eat^attattur  fort,  Bbttalu  Nataker  was  appointed 
to  guard  the  royal  tent ;  for  his  service  on  which  occasion,  be  received 
toome  acknowledgments.  A  tribute  was  fixed  of  one  .hundred  chacramt. 
He  ruled  thirty-five  years.  His  sons  were,  Bommalu  Natakbr,  the 
eldest,  Chindoma  Nataker  the  younger.  Bommalu  was  the  third 
in  succession,  and  ruled  twenty-two  years.  The  fourth  in  succession 
was  Bettalu  Nataker,  who  ruled  thirty-eight  years.  His  tribute  was 
153  chaeranu  ;  5th,  Bommalu  Nataker  ruled  20  years,  paid  150  cha- 
crams  ;  6th,  Bbttalu  Natakbr,  27  years,  paid  150  chacrams  ;  7th, 
Macala  Natakbr,  26  years,  paid  200  chacrafns  ;  8th,  Chinduma 
Natakbr,  27  years,  paid  200  chQcrana  ;  9th,  Bbttalu  Nataker.  In 
his  time  Ramapaitan  general  of  Firomala  Natakbr,  being  about 
to  proceed  against  the  Sethupathiy  called  for  the  said  Bettalu  Na- 
taSIbr,  and  gave  him  orders  to  construct,  with  .his  people,  a  bridge  at 
the  straite  of  Pamban  ;  which  bridge  was  built  with  great  labour,  so  that 
the  entire  army  passed  over  to  the  island  of  Ramisvaramy  and,  the 
Sethupathi  being  conquered,  Bbttalu  Nataker  received  honorable 
notice  for  the  great  trouble  which  had  Men  to  his  share.    He  ruled  50 

years. 
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The  lOih,  Bommalu  Natakbb,  yoanger  brother  of  the  precedmg', 
ruled  thirty  years,  paying  800  chacramt  as  tribute.  His  son  Macula 
Natakbr,  was  called  on  to  attend  Choka  Natha  Natakir  in  thm 
war  against  Vijata  Rao  hay  a  of  Tanjore ;  and  receired  a  front  wound 
in  that  war.  He  ruled  25  years,  paying  300  chacramM*  The  l::ih  in 
succession  was  BarrALu  NATAKKa,  who  ruled  24  years,  paying  300 
chHcrams;  13th,  Bommalu  Natakxr  ruled  27  years,  paid  500  clwc 
rams  ;   14th,  Bbttalu  Natakbr  ruled  13  years,  paid  500  ckaeram^. 

This  tribute  was  paid  to  Mbbr  sahib. 

15th,  Bbttalv  Nayakkb 5 ,... 

I6th,  Bommalu  Nayakbb  was  his  younger  brother.  In  the  time  of 
Stbd  sahib  he  paid  700  chacrams.  In  the  time  of  Commissioner 
McLbod  an  additional  hundred  was  imposed  ;  in  all  800  chacra$n9.  In 
the  time  of  Mr.  Winch  the  same.  In  the  time  of  Mr.  Hurois  the  same. 
Af^r  the  measurement  by  survey  the  tribute  was  raised  to  one  thou- 
sand two  hundred  and  fifty-six  chacratM.  The  country  in  consequence 
becoming  ruined  he  sold  his  personal  effects,  the  proceeds  of  wliich 
were  pud  into  the  court  of  the  collector ,^  Mr.  Gborob  Parish.  He 
ruled  40  years.  The  17th  in  succession,  is  myself  Chinnala  Nata- 
kbr, and  paying  my  tribute  into  the  treasury  of  the  collector  Mr. 
Rous  Pbtbb,  I  continue  to  obey  the  orders  of  the  Honorable  Company. 

Section  3. — Account  of  the  zenundars  of  Tuvanmadu,  m  the  Dindi' 

gul  district. 

(Copied  from  a  palm-leaf  manuscript.) 
Before  our  ancestors  came  to  the  possession  of  this  Pdliiyam  {feudal 
estate)  they  were  resident  in  the  province  of  Gooty,  In  consequence 
of  the  Muhammadans  demanding  our  women,  we  abandoned  jewels  and 
other  property,  and  came  to  the  Pandiya  country  in  the  south.  Being 
impeded  by  a  deep  and  rapid  river,  we  applied  to  our  g^s,  when  a 
punga*  tree  was  caused  to  incline  over  the  river,  so  as  to  enable  us  by 
its  means  to  cross  over  to  the  southern  side.  Being  followed  hj  the 
Muhammadans  to  whom  we  had  refused  to  give  wives,  the  tree,  before 
they  came  up,  recovered  its  usual  position,  so  that  being  unable  to  cross 
the  river,  they  returned.  The  whole  of  the  emigrating  body  proceeded 
till  they  came  to  a  small  Hill,  to  the  north-west  of  Madura  /  at  the 
foot  of  which  they  took  up  their  encampment.  Cbotala  Natak  the 
head-man,  placed  a  light  (in  token  of  divine  homage)  and  continued 
day  and  night  in  severe  penance  ;  directed  to  his  tutelary  god.  The 
latter  visibly  appeared,  and  directed  him,  as  the  reward  of  his  penance, 

*  Cftja  galedupa,  Rumphius.  Dalbergia  arborea,  Willd.  Karrunjay    5taa. 
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to  clear  the  country  around ;  to  take  it  in  posseBsion,  and  to  biiild  a  town 
on  the  spot,  where  he  had  performed  penance,  to  be  called  in  comme- 
moration of  that  penance,  Tavas^t^tMdu  (or  the  bill  of  penance). 
Subsequently  during  the  disagreement  between  NXoaha  Natakbr  and 
Chandra  Sioara  Pandiyan,  the  former,  while  proceeding  by  way  of 
Dmdigul  towards  Pyneg  to  visit  the  shrine  at  the  latter  place,  was 
taken  ill ;  in  consequence  of  which  it  occurred  to  him,  that  if  he  called 
the  aforesaid  penitential  head-man,  this  person  would  be  able  to  cure 
the  disease.  Being  sent  for,  he  came  ;  and,  putting  Viputhi  (or  sacred 
ashes)  upon  the  patient,  cured  him.  In  consequence  Naqama  Nata* 
KBR  gave  him  permission  to  clear  away  land,  build  a  town,  and  call 
the  place  Tnvasu-fnadu,  therewith  dismissing  him.  At  a  subsequent 
period  when  Visvanatha  Natakir  and  Arita  Natra  Mothaliar 
went  to  fight  against  KayattaHur^  they  cdled  Chotala  Natak  and  h^ 
was  appointed  to  guard  the  viceroy's  tent.  Chotala  Nayak  fell  in  the 
battle.  The  second  chief,  son  of  the  former,  was  named  RAona  Rama 
Chotala  Natak.  He  ruled  42  years.  The  third  son  of  the  last,  and 
bearing  the  same  name,  had  charge  of  one  of  the  bastions  of  the  fort  of 
Madura,  and  ruled  49  years  ;  4th,  of  the  same  name  ruled  50  years  ; 
5tb>  same  name,  2  years ;  6th,  Pona  Sami  Chotala  Natak,  10  years  ; 
7th,  Raohu  Rama  Chotala  Natak  son  of  the  last.  Was  called  upon  to 
accompany  Rama  Paiyan  in  the  war  against  the  Sethupathh  during 
the  time  of  Tirumala  Natakbr  of  Madura;  and  on  the  return  from 
that  expedition,  was  dismissed  with  presents.  He  ruled  42  years. 
8th,  Chotala  Nayakbb  ruled  40 years;  9th,  Raoho  Rama  Chotala 
Natak  A  was  called  upon  to  guard  the  tent,  and  to  accompany  the  expe* 
dition  against  Tanjore ;  from  which  returning  victorious  he  was  dis- 
missed with  presents ;  whOe  obeying  orders  from  Madura  he  ruled  45 
years;  10th,  Chotala  Natakbr,^  years  ;  11th,  Raoho  Rama  Cho- 
tala Natakbr  30  years  ;  1 2th,  same  name,  19  years. 

The  whole  of  the  preceding  twelve  were  sons  in  direct  succession. 
With  the  mention  of  the  name  and  rule  of  the  twelfth,  the  writmg  ab- 
ruptly concludes. 

Section  4>— ^Account  of  the  zemindars  of  Paitit a  pa   Nayakbr,  q^ 

Dindigul  district. 

Our  ancestors  were  of  the  Penchai  district.  In  Sal.  Sac.  1857, 
Cal.  yug.  4536.  Wali  sahib,  the  officer  of  the  Delhi  padshah,  invad- 
ed the  rayer's  capital.  Valla  la  Maki  Natakbr  was  summoned ; 
and  going  against  the  invaders,  returned  victorious  ;  on  which  account^ 
the  rayer  being  pleased  with  his  services,  gave  various  honorary  dis- 
tinctions and  villages  in  the  south.     He  fought  with  the  Vedars  and 
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Kallart  of  those  districts ;  and  put  them  to  the  edge  of  the  swoid.    He 
ruled  there  dS  years.     His  son  was  named  Lakaman  Natakss,  who 
ruled  42  years.      Villala  Maki  Natakbr,   15  years.     Thie  same 
person  went  to  Maduvuy  and  had  an  interview  with  Chandba  Sboaka 
Pawditan,  when  his  tribute  was  settled  at  one  hundred  cAocroaw.     It 
is  then  again  added  that  he  ruled  19  years,  but  his  son  is  most  proba- 
bly intended.     His  son  was  Cam  a  Natakbn.     His  son  was  Ybttama 
Natakbn,  who  ruled  23  years.     His  son  was  Pallitafa  Natakbn 
who  paid  100  chaerams^  and  ruled  41  years.     This  chief  built  a  mod 
fort,  also  a  Vauhnava  fane,  and  a  porch  to  Ganbsa.     His  son  was 
Canacula  Natakir,  who  built  an  aqueduct  for  the  better  irrigation 
of  the  lands  of  several  villi^es,  and  ruled  38  years.     His  aon  was 
Cottama  Natakbr,  who  at  the  time  when  Visvanatba  Natakbb, 
the  son  of  Cottama  N  a  dam  a  Natakbb,  came  to  the  government  of 
Madura^  went   thither  and  had  an  interview  with  that  viceroy ;  at 
which  interview  the  yearly  revenue  was  settled  at  200  ckaeranu^  and 
Cottama  Natakbr  returning  to  AUipuratn  ruled  38  years.     Hb 
son  was  Pallitapa  Natakbr.     His  neighbours,  Ammitafa  Nata- 
kbr, and  Vali  Komdama  Natakbr,  wrested  firom  him  two  villages ;  the 
former  took  Vechandiydry  the  other  took  Chettiyampatth  with  its  re> 
servoirs  of  water.     Pallitafa  Natakbr  paid  200  chacrams  as  tri- 
bute, and  ruled  41  years.     His  sob  was    Chacala    Natakbr.     A 
famine  arose,  in  consequence  of  which  the  whole  tribe  took  refuge  with 
the  Vimpacshi  PoUgar.     He  had  before  wrested  from  them  some  vil- 
lages, and  they  pledged  to  him  Allinagaram  for  sixty  culamt  of  millet, 
which  they  were  subsequently  disposed  to  repay,  requesting  that  plac€ 
to    be    restored  to  them;   which  request  was    refused;    Chacala 
Natakbr  ruled  21   years.     His  son  was    Anavara  Natakbr,  who 
paid  his  tribute  of  200  chacramsy  and  ruled  27  years.     His  son  was 
BoDi  Natakbr,  who  made  several  improvements  for  the  better  Lrriga- 
tion  of  the  villages  of  his  district.     In  the   time  of  Vbncata  rayer  he 
went  to  an  interview  with  that  chief  at  DifuUgul ;  and  he  was  there 
required  to  pay  300  chacrams  as  tribute ;  he  ruled  45  years.     Hb 
son  was  Boaimalu  Natakbr,  who  paid  the  same  tribute  to  the  sRme 
place,  and  ruled  41   years.      His  son  was  Canchi  Varada  Natakbb* 
who  paid  his  tribute,  and  ruled  41   years.     His  son    was  Chacala 
Natakbr.     Mebr  sahib  then  ruled  at  Dindigul,  and  raised  the  tribute 
to  700  chacratta.     When  Stbd  sahib  ruled,  he  raised  the  tribute  to  on* 
thousand  chacrams.    Chacala  Nata  kbb   ruled  39  years.     His  son 
Pallitapa   Natakbr  succeeded,  paid  the  same  extent  of  tribute,  and 
ruled  25  years.    The  Dindignl  province  having  come  under  the  gOTeni- 
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ment  of  the  Honorable  Company,  the  aforesaid  tribute  of  1000  cAao- 
rams  was  paid  during  the  oollectorships  of  Messrs.  MgLbod,  Rankin, 
^dWTNCH.  In  the  time  of  Mr.  Huams  the  same.  "In  the  Nala 
year  I  paid  700,  and  being  unable  to  pay  the  other  300  my  district 
was  assumed;  and  Mr.  Hurdis  protected  me,  by  giving  me  an  allow- 
ance  of  sixty  rupees  monthly."  The  lands  were  surveyed  by  measure- 
ment ;  and  it  would  appear  as  if  a  committee  investigated  the  subject  in 
the  time  of  Mr.  Pabish,  adjusting  the  tribute  at  the  rate  of  561  chac^ 
rams.  The  account  is  written  by  the  grandson  of  the  beforementioned 
Palutapa  Natakrr,  bearing  the  same  name.  He  dates  his  acces- 
sion in  Fusly  1221 ;  with  the  mention  of  which  date  the  writing  con- 
cludes. * 

Section  5. -^Account  of  the  zemindars  of  Succampattif  in  the  Dindi' 

gul  province. 

(Copied  from  a  palm>leaf  manuscript.) 
The  same  origin  from  the  north,  the  founder  of  the  race  served  with 
Visvanatha  Natak  against  the  Muhammadans,  and  was  sent  down 
to  the  Pdnd^an  country.  One  of  the  chiefs  fell  in  the  struggle 
against  an  illegitimate  son  of  the  Pandiyan.  On  this  war  there  are 
some  things  in  the  document  worth  consulting.  The  war  against  the 
Sethupathiy  and  against  Tanjore  are  also  noticed.  For  the  rest  the 
minute  details  much  resemble  the  preceding. 

Section  6. — Account  of  the  zemindar  of  Ammaiya  Nayak  palUyam^  in 

Dindigul  district. 

This  account  is  copied,  it  is  stated,  from  records  writen  on  copper, 
and  carefully  preserved  by  the  family.  It  indicates  a  like  origin  with  the 
other  preceding  chiefs  from  the  north,  and  has  much  minuteness  of  de- 
tail concerning  the  different  chieft,  and  some  notice  of  the  discovery  of 
an  image,  and  founding  of  a  fane,  whence  the  chief  derived  his  title.  For 
^the  rest  the  account  does  not  contain  the  mention  of  new  or  conunand- 
iDg  events. 

Section  7. — Account  of  the  race  of  Cop  ait  a   Natak,   zemindar  in 

the  Dindigul  district. 

The  origin  from  the  north ;  they  were  sent  to  the  south  to  assist  in 
collecting  the  rayer*s  tribute,  they  were  established  in  the  town  named 
after  Copaiya  Natak,  by  Visvanatha  Natakbr,  and  had  charge  of 
one  of  the  bastions  of  the  Madura  fort.  Like  the  preceding  they  came 
under  the  Mysore  government,  after  the  Mysore  conquest  of  Dindigul 
province.  There  is  however  nothing  special  added  to  the  details  of 
leading  events  before  givenl 
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SediUn  8. — Account  of  the  race  of  CvhATA  Natak,  gemindir  of 

Nila^otiai  in  the  Dindigul  district. 
The  account  commences  with  the  summons  of  the  rayer,  given  bj 
sending  round  red  garments,  to  raise  troops  to  resist  the  Muhamma- 
dans.  The  repulse  of  the  first  hostile  manifestations  of  the  Muham- 
madans  induced  the  rayer  to  present  the  founder  of  this  race  with  va- 
rious honors  and  ta  send  him  down  to  the  south.  He  represented  that 
the  country  was  so  wild,  and  unsettled,  that  he  wished  to  have  it  ibr  ten 
years  free  of  tribute.  The  assumption  of  the  Pandiya  kingdom^  the 
war  against  Kayattatur,  where  the  five  illegitimates  ons  of  the  Pandi- 
yan  were  conquered,  appear  as  before.  The  Idth  chief,  Cula  pa  Nag  am  a 
Natakib,  was  an  author;  and  composed  the  moral  work  entitled 
Viravidudathuy  (said  to  have  been  printed  by  a  native  at  Madras) 
Conquest  of  Dindigul  province  by  Hydbr  Ali  mentioned.  Nothing 
else  very  particular ;  except  the  assumption  of  the  Palliyanu 

Section  9«— -^cconn/  o/*Cabupa  Tambiran,  zemindar  ofCottcU  Kddu 

d'duccamy  in  the  Dindigul  province* 

This  pdlUyam  (or  feudal  estate),  had  its  origin  at  a  somewhat  later 
date  than  the  preceding  ones ;  and  was  foitnded  by  a  Tom^iron,  or  one 
of  the  class  of  ascetics.  The  account  is  very  destitute  of  incident.  K 
is  illustrative  of  opinions,  and  manners. 

Section  10. — Account  of  the  race  of  Bom  Natak,  of  the  Dind^ul 

province. 

The  account  commences  with  the  destruction  of  Vijayanngarat  by 
the  Muhammadans,  when  the  ancestors  of  this  race  fled  towards  the 
south.  The  first  of  the  race  purchased  his  estate  from  an  ascetic,  wh« 
had  before  held  it  by  a  grant  from  one  of  the  earlier  Pdndiya  kings. 
In  the  reference  made  to  the  former  possessor  there  would  appear  to  be 
some  illustration  of  the  hog-hunting,  which  figures  in  the  Mmduru 
Sfhala  purdnnnii  as  attended  with  important  consequences.  Nothing 
very  special  appears  in  the  subsequent  history  of  the  various  chie&,  or 
possessors  of  the  estate. 

A  petition  to  the  Honorable  Company  to  repair  a  certain  annicut  (or 
water-course)  follows,  of  no  permanent  consequence. 

There  is  a  copy  of  an  inscription  commemorating  a  grant  of  laud  from 
one  CoNDAMA  Natak  to  a  Brahman.  Also  copy  of  another  inscrip- 
tion commemorating  a  gift  of  land  by  Appaita  Nayakkr,  a  poligar,  to 
a  female  slave  of  a  Vaishnava  fane.  These  three  last  documents  are 
not  reckoned  in  the  list  of  contents  of  the  book  ;  and  seem  to  have  been 
pasted  in  after  the  book  had  been  bound  up. 
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Section  11^— Account  of  Pirita  Muttho  Samita  Natakbb,  of  the 
Devaram  palliyam^  in  the  Dindigul  district. 

The  Mahratta  did  not  pay  tribute  to  the  padshah,  when  the  latter  di- 
rected the  ancestor  of  this  poligar  to  go  against  the  Mahratta  ;  and,  as 
the  doing  so  was  attended  with  success,  the  padshah  rewarded  the 
chief  with  honors  and  distinctions.  The  padshah  passing  one  day  near 
the  hitter's  residence,  demanded  one  of  the  females  of  the  tribe  in  mar- 
riage ;  threatening  to  take  away  the  same  person  by  force  if  refused. 
An  evasive  answer  was  given ;  and  the  account  abruptly  breaks  off. 
The  inference  is  that  the  tribe  fled  to  the  south,  to  get  away  from  the 
Muhammadans,  as  mentioned  (Section  drd)  in  the  account  of  a  forego- 
ing chief.  ^ 

Section  12. — The  heal  legend  of  the  Jane  of  Comha-fMlliya'patta^  in 

the  Coimbatore province. 

A  legendary  account  of  a  fane  to  which  at  first  t^udra  was  hiero« 
phant ;  but  which  acquiring  celebrity,  from  some  alleged  cures  of  people 
who  had  been  blind,  obtained  afterwards  a  Brahman  iks  officiating  cere- 
monialist.  Except  as  illustrating  native  mannersy  and  opinions,  the 
section  has  no  special  value. 

Section  13. — The  local  legend  of  the  fane  oy*  Ranoa  Natakbb,  in  the 

Devaram  feudal  estate* 
A  peasant  struck  against  a  stone,  while  going  on  his  work,  and  fell ; 
on  which  being  angry  he  was  going  to  break  the  same,  by  which  meaus 
it  was  discovered  to  be  an  emblem  of  Vishnu  ;  and,  a  fane  being  built 
over  the  stone,  it  became  in  some  degree  celebrated  ;  but  iblling  int^ 
decayy  at  the  prayer  of  aome  devotee  for  rain,  a  form  appeared  saying, 
that  if  the  shrine  were  honored  as  it  used  to  be  then  there  would  be  rain* 
Nothing  further  is  added. 

An  account  ofCholi  mali^alagor  fane^  in  the  Devaram  feudal  estate, 
A  boy,  of  the  ordinary  people,  named  Cabupbn,  was  frightened  and 
chased  by  a  spectre ;  which  circumstance  he  narrated  to  the  village  peo- 
ple ;  who,  recognizing  the  spectre  to  be  an  appearance  of  AiiAOAB 
^Vishnu),  came  and  saw  the  place,  and  afterwards  built  a  fane  in  com- 
memoration of  that  appearance. 

Section  14. — Account  of  the  fane  of  Kdldtesvarer  in  Vttama'palliyam 

of  the  Dindigul  district. 

A  person  had  been  accustomed  to  go  as  far  as  Calastri  on  pilgrimage ; 
but,  one  day  a  form  appeared,  and  told  him  it  was  not  needful  to  take 
3  o 
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so  much  pwnB  in  going  so  far ;  that  undameaih  atroc,  pointed  out,  tlMte 
wasa  form  of  tbo  Mune  god.  which  could  he  there  worahipped.  A  fane 
vaa  huilt  there ;  which  a  trader  afterwards  enriched  hy  a  consid^able 
donation,  and  it  was  enlarged  and  ornamented. 

Section  l5.—Accouiu  of  the  different  fanei  m  the  Ummam-pdWy^^ 

district* 

It  was  anciently  a  teak  forest,  risited  hy  the  five  Pdndavee,  aad  by 
them  considered  to  he  an  excellent  country ;  whence  the  term  UHmmMm 
signifying  *'  excellence."  There  follows  some  other  matter,  eoaoeniing 
NUa-Candesvara  tote,  so  evidently  fBa>ulous  as  not  to  merit  much  at- 
tention. 
Copg  of  an  ineenption  on  theftme  of  CaHaUevarer  m  Utiumm-pe^mm. 

It  is  dated  in  the  reign  of  MANOAMi^L  of  Madura  in  the  CaUymge 
year  4794,  and  in  Sal.  Sac.  1416.  (In  the  latter  date  there  is  an  error, 
the  figure  of  4  must  on  the  inscription  itself  be  6  ;  as  appears  both  by  the 
known  period  of  MANOAMiCL's  rule,  and  the  date  of  the  CaUyuga,  era 
ifhich  is  correct;  we  must  by  consequence  read  Sal.  Sac  161ft.)  It 
commemorates  a  gift  of  land,  to  the  fime  ;  and  is  of  no  importance,  as 
belonging  to  so  recent  a  period. 

Copy  of  an  inscription  on  copperplate  in  the  same  fine. 
Dated  Sal.  Sac.  1655  in  the  time  of  Bamoaba  Tirumala  Nataue. 
It  commemorates  a  gift  of  two  pieces  of  land,  to  the  said  fane,  in  peipe- 
tuity ;  and  those  who  pervert  the  gift,  from  the  fene,  are  threatened 
with  the  severest  visitation  for  tUe  crime. 

The  Sfhstla  puranu  qf  Pukuineewirgr  svdmL 
The  legend  is  very  brief ;  among  other  things  it  i^pears  tiiat,  Ihs 
images  having  been  destroyed,  the  god  appeared  in  a  vision  to  %  mler, 
and  said  that  next  day  an  ark  would  float  down  the  stream,  in  whicfc 
would  be  found  a  female  image,  which  must  be  consecrated,  and  placed 
in  the  shrine.  The  box  came  down  the  river,  having  a  female  image> 
with  some  dtrons  and  other  fnuts ;  and  the  consecration  took  pbea. 
The  names  of  Vira  Pdndiyan,  and  of  Vicrama  Pdndiyan,  appear  in  the 
legend,  but  both  names  may  be  merely  titular.     No  mention  of  any 

date  ocoura. 

Memorandum  of  a  gift  of  an  agrsAdrmn  (iw  Brahman  ahnshoose) 

made  by  one  named  NABASAPAiTBa.    The  place  was  called  Nanmsf* 

WfNi^  Samudram.    The  recorded  documetUs  pexiahed  hy  fine. 
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Legend  of  the  SuraVhi  river. 
In  cbnBequenee  of  the  penance  of  an  BsoedCf  Siya  otme  to  tiie  wil« 
dernessy  where  the  said  ascetic  resided ;  who,  asking  that  a  river  might 
be  caused  to  flow  through  that  wilderness,  Siya  directed  Surab'hi  (or 
CdmadhenuJ,  the  cow  of  the  gods,  to  be  metamorphosed  into  this  river ; 
which  accordingly  took  place.  Certain  marvels  occur  there ;  and  the 
beating  of  drums,  and  sound  of  other  musical  instruments,  are  heard 
there  at  midnight.  As  the  river  flows  from  a  rock,  so  any  thing  which 
falls  into  it  becomes  petrified.  , 

Legend  of  the  village  called  Camban, 

A  man  sislUng  bracelets  passed  by  an  ant-hillock  at  tlus  place,  whert 
aifemak  stood,  who  asked  him  to  affix  a  pair  of  bracelets  ;  while  doing 
so,  two  other  arms  appeared,  on  which  two  other  bracelets  were  placed  t 
and  «he  directed  him  to  go,  and  get  paid  by  Pakacrama  Pandit  an  ; 
who  not  only  complied,  but  built  a  shrine  over  the  spot,  where  the  god- 
dess had  appeared.  In  later  days  a  poligar  built  a  town  near  the  place ; 
and,  at  &  Btill  later  period,  Kotbai  Vbrma  raja  built  a  town,  and  a 
fbrt)  in  the  neighbourhood, 

l.egettd  of  a  place,  n^here  a  flur,  or  general  market  of  commodities, 
used  to  be  held,  but  kmg  since  disused.  ^  It  is  to  the  south  of  the  last 
mentioned  town  called  Camham^  and  south  of  the  river  Surab'hi,  Thm 
legend  amounts  to  little,  or  nothing ;  but  the  situation,  on  the  borders 
of  the  ancient  Pand^Oy  and  Cheroy  countries,  throws  a  feeble  gleam  of 
light  on  the  extenaive  commerce  which  anciently  took  place  between 
those  countries ;  encouraged  by  the  intercourse  of  European  tradeia 
with  the  western  coast. 

Legend  of  Paehu-maliy  or  the  CoW'-mountain. 

A  cow-herd,  not  finding  food  for  his  cattle,  drove  them  to  the  foot 
of  Um  hill,  and  then  ascending  it,  chose  a  cool  station  for  rest  i  one 
cow  strayed  a  long  way  from  the  herd,  and  at  a  forest-pool  met  a  hun- 
gry tiger.  The  cow  pleaded,  that  it  wanted  to  go  and  suckle  its  calf,  and, 
after  the  security  of  an  oath  that  it  would  return,  the  tiger  permitted 
it  to  go.  The  cow  went  for  its  calf,  and  met  a  snake  by  the  way,  to 
wkom  it  told  the  tale ;  it  then  brought  its  calf,  and  the  snake  to  the 
tiger,  but  the  tiger,  struck  with  such  a  display  of  veracity,  refused  the 
m^.  The  cow  remonstrated,  in  vain.  At  length  Siva  came,  disguis- 
ed aa  a  Brahman,  when  the  cow  ran  at  him ;  but,  evading,  he  disap* 
pcMored  ;and  rdCurning  widi  ParvatI,  and  the  thirty-three  crores  of  ce- 
lestials, he  gave  beatitude  to  the  cow,  to  its  calf,  and  to  the  snake.  The 
mountain  acquired  the  name  of  fathtiHiMdi.  (Thisaanelegiead  £§ 
8  o  2 
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either  purely  Buch,  tasking  credulity  to  the  utmost ;  or  else  it  is  a  frble^ 
couching  some  other  circumstances  under  the  veil  of  symbdlsy  but  if  so 
there  is  no  clue  to  the  precise  meaning.) 

Copy  of  an  Inscription  on  the  June  ofKudal  Ahgiya  Perwnaly  in  the 

Dindigul  district. 

Dated  in  S.  S.  1591,  CoUam  era  844 ;  gift  of  land,  hy  one  named 
KoLASBGABA  Pbruical  ;  with  a  strict  injunction,  that  the  gift  be  not 
perrerted  to  any  other  use,  than  the  service  of  the  said  fane. 

End  of  Book,  No.  6,  X:,  M.  759. 

General  Remark,  It  was  not  my  intention  to  take  up  the  accounts 
of  southern  poligars,  or  local  legends,  at  so  early  a  period,  but  this  book 
was  found  to  be  in  so  pitiable  a  plight,  from  the  ^laleness  of  ink,  and  de- 
struction effected  by  insects,  that  I  gave  it  to  a  copyist,  quite  uncertain 
whether  he  could  effect  its  restoration.  This  has  however  been  accom- 
plished ;  'the  sense  being  generally  preserved ;  though  with  occasional 
breaks,  of  no  great  consequence. 

The  accounts  of  the  southern  poligars  (of  which  the  present  may  be 
accepted  as  a  specimen,  out  of  many  more)  are  useful  ;  chiefly  in  giving 
a  great  variety  of  details,  as  to  the  subversion  of  the  old  Pdndiyen  dy- 
nasty, by  the  power  of  the  rayef  of  Vijayanagaramy  and  the  subsequent 
events  of  the  northern  rule  at  Madura. 

The  local  legends,  herein  contained,  exhibit  a  state  of  society  such  as 
we  should  not  im^ne,  without  such  testimonials.  The  precise  nation- 
al character,  at  any  given  period^  can  however  only  be  certainly  known 
by  such  documents. 


Manuscript  Book^  No.  21.     Countermark  775. 

Abridged  accoumt  of  the  VedaSf  Sastrasy  PuronaSf  various  tempiee^ 
and  books  of  general  Uteraiure* 

1.  The  four  Vedas  and  connected  books.  The  Mtmanea^  and  later 
Vidanta  books. 

2*  The  UpanishadaSf  32  in  number;  summary  explanations  of 
their  contents,  including  the  designation  of  the  four  leading  divisicnis  of 
castes  among  the  Hindus. 

3.  Law  treatises  on  the  Manu-niti  books  of  eighteen  authors  enu- 
merated, some  of  them  of  great  antiquity. 

4.  The  eighteen  Puranasp  the  names  specified ;  distinguished  into 
^Btva,  and  Vaishnava  kinds. 

A  concise  indication  of  the  general  nature  of  their  contents. 
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5.  The  eighteen  Vpo'puranaSi  the  names  of  them  are  given.  The 
general  nature  of  the  contents  is  specified. 

•  6.  The  Sdrathamf  the  R&mdyanomj  and  some  other  books,  contents 
explained;  the  matter  of  some  of  them  is  censored,  as  tending  to 
bewilder  mens*  minds,  and  sink  them  into  gross  sensuality. 

Notice  of  some  books  connected  with  the  life  of  Cbishna  ;  the  ad- 
ventures of  Nala,  and  other  books,  of  the  kind  of  poetical,  or  extrava- 
gant, romance. 

7.  The  Ndtaga  works,  or  dramas. 

8.  The  Jambu  class  of  books,  or  abstracts  of  ancient  and  extensive 
compositions ;  the  said  epitomes  having  been  made  by  Cau-oasa,  and 
other  poets  or  learned  men ;  and  being  adiqpted  to  aid  as  a  guide  to  an 
outline  acquaintance  with  the  originals. 

9.  The  Bdna  class  of  books. 

These  are  explained  to  be  erotic  treatues»  teaching  the  art  of  fiuei- 
nating  the  eye ;  according  to  the  common  fiible  of  arrows. 

10.  Vpa-yanna,  books  of  adventures  ;  these  describe  the  great  snf  • 
ferings  of  certain  personages,  and  the  happiness  which  followed.  They 
refer  to  HARiscBANnaA  ;  Nala  ;  Cusala»  son  of  Rama  ;  and  Sita, 
wife  of  Rama. 

1 1.  The  Nigandas;  seven  are  mentioned.  They  are  of  the  diction^ 
ary  kind,  containing  works  with  synonimes  or  expkmations. 

12.  The  Rdmdyanae^  or  various  Tamil  versions  of  this  poem ;  four 
are  mentioned. 

13.  The  Bdrathams^  or  versions  of  the  Mahdhkdrafa  ;  various  other 
tales,  ikbles,  and  the  like  kind  of  works. 

14.  Books  peculiar  to  the  Vauhnava  system  ;  a  considerable  list  of 
these  is  given,  thirty-eight  in  number ;  several  of  them  have  the  word 
mtfttery  added  to  the  specific  name.  Accordingly  to  the  explanation, 
.they  relate  to  the  spiritual  interpretation  of  the  symbols  employed  by 
the  sect,  or  to  the  esoteric  doctrines,  and  much  of  the  contents  apper- 
tain to  a  future  state  of  being. 

15.  The  Vedanta-edetras. 

The  Pdrva  mimanta  of  Jaimini  :  comments  of  Batt/chabta, 
VcrisA,  Sancar/chabta,  and  some  others. 

16.  The  Jyotitha  system,  or  astrological  works. 

These  blend,  what  we  term  astronomy  and  astrology  together ;  they 
wee  ascribed  to  eighteen  rishis,  whose  names  were  probably  attached  to 
them  by  later  writers.  The  amount  of  the  whole  is  stated  at  four  lacs 
cielocae  or  four  hundred  thousand  poetical  stanxas,  in  the  GrantkOf  or 
PrdkrUf  of  the  south. 
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17.  Epitomes  of  th6  foregoing  systems. 

18.  The  Calijhdna  systems* 

These  relate  chiefly  to  magic ;  with  a  few  exceptions  sach  as  the  i3a- 
ratha  Hutra  relating  to  dancings  and  such  as  relate  to  cerenionieB. 
Others  profess  to  teach  such  arts  as  flying  in  the  air.  Stnpifying  ene- 
miesi  casting  arrows^  neutraHiing  the  effects  of  fire,  and  a  variety  of 
similar  matters ;  the  total  amounts  to  sixty-four  tinds  of  such  arts. 

19.  Sfhala  puranat  of  the  CKdla^desam, 

Forty-six  of  these  are  mentioned,  relating  to  various  places,  within 
the  twenty-four  KddtivMf  or  y6jfinns  of  the  Ch^la  country  ;  of  which  tlie 
honndaries  are  mentioned  in  the  explanation ;  and  whick-joountry  n 
usually  estimated  at  two  hundred  and  forty  square  miles. 

SO.  Names  of  fanes  in  the  Pdndiya  country,  eighteen  of  these  ai« 
mentioned,  each  of  them  having  its  local  purannm. 

21.  Local  jBtfnmam  of  the  hill  country. 
One  only  is  specified. 

22.  Fanes  in  the  Chera  country. 

Fourteen  are  mentioned,  each  having  its  leeal  le|^d  of  marveUeus 
circumstances. 

23.  Fanes  of  the  middle  country. 
Two  are  specified,  with  their  purantu, 

24.  Fanes  of  the  Tonda  country. 

Cimjmftram  and  other  fiunes,  to  the  number  of  thii^-^even,  are  enu- 
merated, with  their  puranas. 

25.  Local  jDurimai  of  the  north  country. 

Ayodkya  is  the  chief ;  and,  connected  with  it,  eight  o^rs  iU«  enu- 
merated. 

26.  Miscellaneous  pnraAas. 

Eleven  are  mentioned ;  it  being  added,  that  there  are  maliy  mere. 

27.  Miscellaneous  Tamil  books. 

A  very  long  list  of  these  books  is  given  forming  a  useful  index,  in 
connexion  with  the  brief  explanation  of  each  which  is  attached :  of 
course  the  value  of  these  works  is  not  uniform.  The  particular  sec* 
tion  of  dramas  is  here  noticed,  because  the  list  contains  several  which 
are  formed  on  events  mentioned  in  the  Christian  scriptures,  and  whieh 
are  supposed  to  be  the  productions  of  Roman  Catholics.  The  list  of 
medical  books  is  somewhat  full.  To  the  mention  of  <Satva  works  scme- 
ihuig  expressive  of  condemnation  is  usually  added. 

28.  Grammatical  wox^s. 

Thirteen  of  these  are  mentioned ;  of  which  in  particular  the  N^mtM^ 
Tdlcdpiafih  and  Tihinid  are  well  known. 
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29.  Another  list  of  astrological  works. 

The  former  list  was  of  Granfha  bookf ;  this  of  work*  m  Tamil* 
TweiityK>Qe  are  specified. 

30.  Miscellapeous  arts,  mechanics,  building,  tt^ 

Art  of  constructing  forts,  houses,  fanes,  of  settling  a  village,  naviga* 
tion,  and  a  variety  of  other  similar  thing* ;  enumerated  as  taught  in 
thirty^six  works,  the  names  of  which  are  given. 

31.  Local  puranas  of  Saiva  fanes.  Sixty-three  of  these  ure  sped-* 
fied ;  they  are  to  the  norUi  of  the  Cdvmi. 

33.    Fanes  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Cdveri  river. 

One  hundred  and  twenty-seven  are  enumerated,  each  having  its  Sf* 
halapuramtm,  of  which,  in  the  brief  explanati<m,  s<Mne  mention  of  the 
Mgin  is  given  ;  but  without  specification  as  to  eaeh  particular  legend. 

33.  Sfhala  purdnama  of  the  Pandiya  country.  Fourteen  of  these 
are  mentioned. 

34.  Hill  country.— One  |)tfranaffi. 

35.  Cdnga  ndd,  local  legends. — Sevep  are  enumerated. 

36.  The  fanes  in  the  middle  country.  Twenty-two  p  with  each  one 
its  legend,  are  enumerated ;  the  prodiictipns  of  Ap^^m  SoMTAana  9nd 
Manicavasacar. 

37.  The  legends  of  fanes  in  th^  Tfi*^  poultry :  thi;rty-two  are  eim- 
menited. 

38.  Irza  nd4j  local  legends. 

By  Irara  nod  here  seems  to  be  meant  Ceyhn^^  as  the  ppr4fuufi^  is  sai^ 
to  describe  the  Condi  desa^  surrounded  by  the  sea* 

39.  Local  legends  of  the  north  country. 
Five  are  mentioned,  Kailasa  being  included. 

40.  Names  of  Sfhala  puranas  of  the  Tuluva  country. 
Gokernam  is  alone  mentioned* 

The  total  of  Saiva  fanes,  and  legends,  is  here  stated  to  be  two  hun- 
dred and  seventy-four. 

4 1 .  The  A  'game  9dsira$. 

The  28  Saiva  dgama$  ;  the  names  are  given ;  but,  though  a  general 
indication  of  the  subjects  is  added,  yet  for  fuller  information  a  r^erenoe 
is  made  to  bndunans  vened  in  those  books. 

42.  Summary  (ht  recapitulation. 

The  cont^ts  of  this  summary  form  a  rathc^r  interesting  synopsis  of 
the  various  religious  sys1;ems  and  some  «f  their  peculiarities,  within 
the  ext^uive  country  usually  4onominated  India. 

43.  Total  of  the  books  before  mentioned. 

A  &w  fiirther  remarks  on  the  distinctive  classjit^tion  of  the  various 
books  contained  in  the  precedii^  enumeration. 
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OhservatioM*  The  foregoing  is  a  sort  of  catalogue  raieonnief  although 
not  in  logical  method.  The  preparation  of  it  must  have  demanded 
considerable  pains  and  care.  I  imagine  that  several  persons  must  have 
been  engaged  in  its  arrangement  The  language  is  neat  and  correety 
wherever  there  u  detail  or  explanation.  Altogether  it  seems  to  be  a 
valuable  document  for  occasional  reference.  It  was  written  on  countiy 
paper,  completely  eat«i  through  by  termites,  causing  distinct  perfora- 
tions ;  BO  as  to  leave  some  words  irrecoverable  or  doubtful.  It  has 
however  been  restored  with  sufficient,  and  satisfactory,  accural^.  A 
full  translation  might  be  desirable,  as  bdng  adapted  to  present  the 
learned  in  Europe,  or  elsewhere,  with  a  more  complete  view  of  the  pre- 
cise nature  of  native  literature  in  the  Tamil  country,  than  *  could  else- 
where be  obtained ;  and  certainly,  such  as  no  European  could  prepare. 

Manuecript  Book,  No.  16.     Countermark  (not  legible,) 

Section  l^^-A  Malatfalam  book^  containing  an  account  of  Kerala  tUeam^ 

translated  into  Tamil. 

This  book  is  the  Kerala  Utpatti  translated,  as  noted  at  the  end  of 
the  document,  from  the  MaUyalam  MS.  of  the  late  Mr.  Ellis.  On 
comparison  with  the  copy  of  the  original  Kerala  Utpatti,  in  this  collec- 
tion, it  was  found  that  the  translation  was  begrun,  not  at  the  oommenee^ 
ment,  but  farther  on ;  the  omitted  portion  being  appended  at  the  dose. 
The  translation  also  differs,  a  little  in  a  few  places,  from  the  original ; 
intimating  some  small  differences  in  the  two  copies  of  the  original.  The 
book  (No.  16,)  containing  this  translation,  being  in  a  greatly  injured 
state,  arising,  not  as  usual  from  insects,  but  from  having  seemingly  been 
exposed  to  damage  from  sea  water,  it  claimed  attention,  if  from  this 
cause  alone.  In  consequence  the  whole  has  been  re-copied ;  and  at  the 
same  time  the  proper  order  of  the  translation  restored. 

Section  2.—-/^  copy  from  an  original  manuscript  in  the  possession  of  the 
Lady  of  Cannanore  in  the  Malayala  country. 

It  is  (improperly)  styled  the  Kerala  Ulpatti. 

Subsequent  to  a  certain  flood,  and  in  the  Call  yuga  era  3491,  the 
Kerala  raja  was  crowned,  at  twenty-five  years  of  age ;  and  he  ruled 
sixty-three  years.  A  list  of  fifteen  kings,  and  the  period  of  each  one's 
rule  is  given.  A  prophecy  of  an  astrologer  is  then  introduced,  in- 
timating that  evil  days  to  the  Kerala  country  would  coiAe ;  foreigners 
would  rule;  the  king  would  turn  Muhammsdan I  and  the  country 
adopt  that  religion.  The  birth  of  the  child,  through  whom  these 
changes  were  to  happen  is  then  particularly  adverted  to,  being  the 
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Chbruman  Perumal  who  went  to  Mecca.  He  was  40  years  old 
when  he  went  away  ;  and  his  instructions,  to  be  observed  during  his 
^ab8enoe,  are  stated.  He  died  t^n  the  return  ;  only  his  companion  reach- 
ed Keraloy  who  turned  the  family  of  Chbbumam  Psaumal  to  the 
Muhsmmadan  faith ;  and  styled  the  son  of  the  late  king,  Sultan  Mu- 
hammad All  This  was  in  Hegira  64.  A  list  of  descendants  follows 
with  Muhammadan  names,  sixteen  in  number,  and  then  two  female  rulers* 
CeriamJMfighie  (foreigners)  came  in  the  year  359  (Hegira supposed), 
and  fought  with  theMuhammadans,  in  the  Maldive  islands,  turning  some 
t>f  the  people  to  the  foreig^n  religion ;  in  consequence  of  which,  aid  was 
sought  by  the  Muhammadans  ;  the  leading  men  among  whom  came  to 
Cannanore  in  a  dhoney,  and  an  agreement  being  ratified,  and  recorded 
4>n  copper-plates,  aid  was  sent ;  the  foreigners  were  extirpated,  and  the 
power  restored  to  the  Muhammadans.  They  were  subject  to  the  Caii- 
nanorc  rulers  ;  but  one  or  two  among  the  island  chiefs  assumed  inde- 
pendence, leading  to  wars  and  interventions.  This  notice  of  the  Maldwee 
ts  introduced  as  belonging  to  the  time  of  Isar  Bokhar  in  the  year 
455.  The  list  of  lungs,  down  to  the  second  of  the  two  female 
sovereigns,  was  before  given. 

Remarks — This  is  the  most  plain,  matter  of  fact,  document  regitrd- 
ing  the  Mala^alam  country  which  I  have  as  yet  met  with.  The 
appended  statement  concerning  the  Maldives  is  exceedingly  curious.  It 
*seems  to  me  that  the  whole  document,  which  is  but  brief,  claims  full 
translation  ;  as  offering  matter  proper  to  be  compared  with  other  docu- 
ments, concerning  Malayalamy  wherebygeneral  results  may  be  dedu- 
ced. 


B.  MALAYALAM. 

SooJc  No.  3.     Countermark  896. 

Section  l^-^Chronological  notice  of  Malayalaniy  containing  the  dates 
o/*Cbishna,  0/  the  Pandavasy  and  o/'Chbruman  Pebumal. 

Crishna  was  incarnate  and  flourished  on  earth  for  107  years.  He 
lived  during  94  years  of  the  close  of  the  Dwdpara  yuga^  the  remainder 
in  the  Cali  y%gay  and  was  contemporary  with  some  other  connected 
persons,  such  as  Dherma  Raja,  and  Arjuna:  about  the  same  time 
was  the  era  of  the  great  war.  Various  dates  are  given  connected  with 
the  close  of  the  Dwdpara,  and  beginning  of  the  Cali  yuga.  In  the 
distress  which  followed  the  great  war,  a  brahman  came  to  Crishna 
and  Arjuna,  and  complained  of  the  loss  of  his  nine  children.  Crishna 
was  siknt,  but  AaJDNA*  on  learning  that  the  brahman's  wife  was  preg^ 
3  p 
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Hani,  guaranteed  the  life  of  the  child»  eTen  if  necessary  bj  himself 
entering  the  fire,  as  a  sacrifice  to  Yama^  to  save  the  life  of  the  child. 
Crishna  rebuked  Anjuf^A  for  so  rash  a  promise,  and  took  him  to 
Vaicantha^  where  the  nine  children  of  the  brahman  were  found  to  be 
comfortably  seated  on  the  lap  of  Lacshmi.  They  were  brought  back 
to  earth,  on  a  celestial  car ;  and  the  place  where  this  descended,  called 
Tiruponutara  (near  to  Cochin)  was  afterwards  set  apart  as  a  holy 
place,  in  the  fifty-first  day  of  the  Cali  yuga,  Chbishna  died  in  the 
eleventh  year  of  the  Caliyuga  ;  D'hbrma  Raja  died  also  in  that  year; 
with  a  difference  between  the  two  periods  of  only  25  days.  In  the 
year  148  Padma  ndba  wtimi  was  established.  (This  is  the  image 
worshipped  in  the  capital  of  Travancoi^e.)  Subsequently  in  the  year 
8444  Chbruii AL  Pbromal  flourished  at  Tiruvangi-culam  (A.  D.342). 
He  distributed  the  country  under  various  chiefs,  and  gave  the  official 
emblems  of  office.  He  died  in  3508  (A.  D.  406).  The  arrival  of  a 
foreigner  at  Collam  (Quilon)  is  noted  in  the  425th  year  of  the  CoUam 
era  (A.  D.  1249).  Tirumala  dever  evamiy  was  established  at  Cochi»  m 
C.  £.  469.  In  C.  £.  971  (A.  D.  1795),  the  Vetta  raja  was  killed  by 
foreigners,  the  Landa'para^  (apparently  designating  the  English.) 
i?tfmarAr.— This  short  paper  seems  to  merit  a  full  translation* 

Section  2. — Account  of  the  modes  of  hunting  in  the  Malay  ala  country. 
There  are  three  modes,  one  that  of  Arjuna,  one  that  of  Ayyapem, 
one  that  of  Cdttala  (or  foresters).  The  various  descriptions  of  people 
requisite  to  hunting  specified.  Certain  hunting  phrases  explained,  and 
terms  which,  as  signals,  designate  the  nature  of  the  animal  to  be  pur* 
sued,  and  the  number.  Six  other  kinds  of  hunting  are  afterwards  spe* 
cified.  Mythology,  and  a  visit  to  heaven  to  fetch  down  four  images 
thence,  mingled  with  the  other  matter. 

Remark, — To  some  this  section  would  be  curious,  and  interestmg ; 
it  is  however  of  no  further  use  than  to  aid  in  describing  manners  and 
customs* 

Section  3. — Account  of  agriculture  in  Kerala  desam. 

Invocations  to  Rama  and  Ganbsa.  The  people  of  the  land  address* 
ing  Parasu  Rama  stated  that,  though  the  land  was  fertile^  yet  that 
they  knew  not  how  to  cultivate  it.  He  in  consequence  is  represented 
as  giving  them  instructions  how  to  proceed.  The  first  part  relates  to 
preparation  of  the  ground,  care  of  oxen,  and  qualifications  of  the  cul- 
tivator, who  must  not  ^t  flesh,  nor  use  intoxicating  liquors,  nor  allow 
himself  indulgence  in  sleep  ;  with  various  other  details.  The  second 
part  is  put  into  the  mouth  of  a  rishi,  as  deputed  by  Pabasu.  Rama» 
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It  relates  to  choice  of  seed,  and  propitious  time  for  sowing,  in  well 
ploughed  ground,  by  oxen  well  fed,  near  to  places  where  there  are 
many  inhabitants  and  where  water  can  be  obtained,  as  without  water 
the  best  labours  will  be  fruitless.     Other  connected  details. 

The  third  part  relates  to  manure  by  decayed  skins,  ashes,  dung  and 
the  like.  The  rainy  season  when  water  descends  in  torrents  from  the 
mountains,  to  be  attended  to,  and  the  streams  collected  into  reservoirs. 
The  planting  and  cultivation  of  rice.  The  planting  of  cocoanut  trees, 
areca,  palms,  pepper,  vines,  and  other  trees,  as  productive  of  great 
advantages.     These,  and  similar  matters,  are  given  in  detail. 

The  fourth  part  refers  to  the  following  topics.  Times  of  beginning 
agricultural  labours,  on  reference  to  astrological  config^urations.  Time 
of  harvest ;  rules  as  to  the  choice  of  horses,  bullocks,  and  other  cattle, 
in  the  purchasing  of  them,  and  modes  of  managing  or  taking  care  of 
them  so  as  to  become  most  useful  for  agricultural  purposes. 

The  four  parts  are  in  poetical  language.  They  form  a  kind  of  brief 
georgics ;  not  well  capable  of  being  abstracted.  This  paper  on  agrl* 
culture  in  full,  might  be  interesting  to  the  curious ;  and  would  be  re* 
qubite  in  any  general  description  of  the  Malayala  country. 

Section  4.- — Regulations^  (or  laws  of  the  Kerala-desa.} 

Discrimination  between  the  person  of  integrity,  and  one  devoid  of 
truth.  Qualifications  for  good  government,  and  for  exercising  the  offi<« 
ces  of  a  statesman.  The  duty  of  a  king  to  protect  the  four  classes  of 
the  people  or  the  brahman s,  military,  merchants,  and  cultivators. 

Local  customs,  and  subdivisions  of  people.  One  who  abuses  a 
brahman  is  to  have  his  tongue  cut  out.  The  distance  to  be  observed 
by  a  Sudra  in  approaching  higher  classes  ;  different  classes  of  Sudr€u 
having  different  measures  of  distance  assigned  to  them ;  rules  of  debtors , 
loans  and  interest :  modes  of  recovery  in  case  of  dishonesty.  Recom* 
mendation  not  to  ^o  to  law ;  but  to  refer  the  case  to  brahmans  or  other 
special  arbitrators. 

-  Laws  of  marriage.  A  brahman  may  marry  four  wives,  and  of  each 
of  the  inferior  classes  in  order,  without  crime.  Law  of  bonds  for  debt, 
Tvhich  hold  good  for  only  twelve  years  ;  and  after  that  period  must  be 
renewed  in  order  to  be  valid.  Laws  for  regulating  the  forming  of 
lands,  and  settling  disputes  which  may  arise  thereupon,  which  subject 
closes  the  document. 

Remarks — This  paper  seems  to  be  of  some'  importance,  towards  any 
just  explanation  of  the  great  peculiarities  that  obtain  in  the  Malayala 
country. 
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-    Section  5.^~^0riginal  account  of  Kerala  deea* 
This  is  the  Kerala  UlpatH  in  the  dielayala  la&giuig«^   before  aln 
stracted ;  see  first  report  Art.  C.  and  restored  MSS.  toL  1.  C* 

Section  6. — Biographical  notice  of  SANCARACHi^BTA. 

This  notice  is  written  in  the  Malayala  character,  and  in  the  San^ 
skrit  language. 

It  contains  an  account  of  the  hirth,  education,  and  sabseqaent  pro- 
ceedings of  Sancaracharta,  the  great  disputant;  the  opponent  of 
Ramanuja  ;  and  founder  of  the  Adwiia  brahmans ;  whose  leading 
tenet  is  that  the  deity  and  the  human  soul  are  not  two  things,  but  one 
and  the  same.  This  account  is  written  in  a  series  of  Sanskrit  sldcMSf 
or  stanzas.  There  are  other  documents  in  this  collection,  concerniog 
this  polemical  champion,  better  fitted  for  abstracting  than  inflated  poe- 
try. This  paper  has  received  attention  in  a  few  places,  where  the 
great  paleness  of  the  writing  indicated  the  need  of  restoration.  All  the 
remainder  is  in  a  very  good  state  of  preservation. 

Section  7^ — Memorandum  ofMali^falam  hooke. 

This  is  a  brief  list  of  books  illustrating  the  history  or  manners  of  tlie 
Malayalam  country,  with  an  indication  as  to  the  persons  in  whoie 
hands  they  may  be  found,  one  of  the  works  referred  to,  is  contained  in 
this  collection,  in  a  Tamil  translation,  being  the  document  from  Caimtf- 
norcy  noted  at  the  close  of  the  forgoing  Tamil  manuscripts.  There  is 
also  mention  of  the  various  rijas,  or  chiefs,  in  Malayalam  at  the  tiiiie 
when  the  document  was  written. 

Section  8. — Regulations  of  the  Malayala  country ^  relating  to   law* 

and  nuinners. 

This  section  is  headed  Vivahdra  Samudray  and  is  a  Sanskrit  ver* 
sion,  in  Malayala  characters,  of  the  same  general  subjects  as  those 
treated  of  in  section  4.  That  section  is  in  plain  and  ordinary  language; 
but  this  is  in  verse,  and  differs  a  little  from  the  other ;  but  in  so  fiu 
as  rules  or  laws  are  concerned,  not  to  any  material  degree.  Each  eUea 
has  an  interlined  Tamil  translation  ;  apparently  made  with  a  view  eC 
aiding^  the  late  Mr.  Ellis  in  his  inquiries,  since  the  document  bears  a 
note,  that  a  copy  of  it  was  transmitted  to  him.  The  document  has 
been  restored,  and  may  form  a  useful  record  for  the  sake  of  reference. 

Section  d^-^Account  of  the  tribe  of  Mdpalamar,  at  Pannik^r  uiOage^ 

in  Malayalam* 
Answer  to  an  inquiry  by  the  colleetor  in  IS19,  concerning  the  on* 
gin  of  the  Muhammadans  in  Malayalam* 
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The  writer,  Jain  Uddin  Marud,  in  reply  states^  that  in  the  time 
ef  Gheruman  Pbrumal  a  ship  came  from  uiother  country  in  which 
were  Jews  and  Nasarenes,  (Christians,)  together  with  their  famUies, 
who  were  permitted  to  settle  ;  that  a  second  ship  came  from  Arabia, - 
bringing  Muhammadans,  among  whom  was  a  sheikh>  and  that  Ghe- 
ruman Pbrumal  inquired  from  him  much  concerning  the  religion  and 
customs  of  the  Muhanunadans ;  that  Gheruman  Pbrumal  became  a 
Mussalman,  and  after  making  over  his  dominions  to  his  relatives  and. 
others,  left  the  country ;  that  a  ship  being  provided,  he  went  with  the 
sheikh  by  sea,  the  ship  touching  at  various  plaoes  ;  and,  at  length,  at 
Mecca.  It  is  added  that  the  king,  residing  there  some  time,  studied 
various  books  ;  and  then  came  back,  bringing  with  him  several  teachers. 
His  health  was  not  good ;  and  he  in  consequence  charged  those  to. 
whom  he  had  delivered  over  his  power  to  receive  and  propagate  the 
Muhammadan  religion.  After  his  death  the  Muhammadan  system  was 
disseminated  in  some  places,  and  mosques  were  built. 

Answer  to  the  question,,  what  are  the  peculiar  manners  and  customs, 
of  the  same  people  as  now  naturalized  in  the  country. 

The  reply  adverts  to  the  cultivation  of  pepper,  and  trade  in  that 
article,  originally  carried  on  by  this  people.  Three  feringhi  ships 
came  to  Calicut  for  the  purpose  of  trading*  The  Jeringhie  began 
to  form  plantations,  and  to  monopolize  the  pepper  trade,  demanding  a 
recognition  of  the  supremacy  of  their  flag,  and  allowing  no.  vessels  to 
trade^  except  such  as  carried  a  license  from  themselves.  Under  these 
circumstances  application  was  made  to  the  Sultan  of  Roum  fConstanti' 
nople  9  J  in  consequence  of  which  three  Arab  vessels  armed,  were  des* 
patched.  Disputes  and  fighting  with  ihe/eiHnghi  people  followed ;  the 
result  of  which  was  that  the  Mdpaku  had  greater  fiicilities  for  com* 
merce  than  for  a  time  had  been  allowed  them. 

In  Hegira  904,  (A.  D.  1489-10,)  a  great  man  of  their  tribe  oame 
from  Arabia ;  and  being  on  good  terms  with  the  Calicut  rtja,  he  re- 
quested and  obtained  leave  to  build  additional  mosques  in  the  country. 
These  buildings  were  erected,  and  the  people,  together  with  their  reli- 
gion, flourished. 

At  a  later  period  the  padshah'took  the  country,  and  distingpiished 
these  people,  as  being  Muhammadan,  with  favors  and  privileges. 
But  from  the  time  when  the  English  acquired  power  in  the  country, 
their  privileges  had  not  continued,  and  they  were  consequently  aggrieved. 

Gonneeted  with  Pondnirnagqra^  there  are  sixteen  mosques ;  for  the 
Buuntenanee  of  lights  and  otljer  matters  in  which  the  sirkar  allowa 
mothbg^. 
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The  writer  closes  with  some  hrief  mentioQ  of  his  ancestors  and 
himself,  from  which  it  appears  that  they  and  he  had  been  hercdkazy 
chiefs  of  the  Mdpalas, 

Section  lO.-^Account  from  Yogiyar  (or  religious  ascetics Js  at  tha 

village  of  Alipudunihu^  in  Malay alatn. 

The  ascetics  of  the  said  village  address  Mr.  Baber,  who  had  direct- 
ed certain  queries  to  them,  and  after  brieflj  adverting  to  the  fonnation 
of  the  country,  the  location  of  brahmans  in  sixty-four  villagesy  the 
choice  of  a  king,  and  privileges  of  the  NamhiiH  brahmans,  they  pro* 
ceed  to  state,  in  answer  to  an  inquiry,  as  to  ancient  books,  that  the 
Kerala  Ulpatti  exists  in  the  common  language,  and  that  a  copy  of  the 
work  in  Sanskrit  maybe  found  at  Codangnur^  {CranganorefJ  In 
reply  to  another  inquiry  they  state,  that  there  are  no  inscriptions  on 
stone  remaining ;  to  another  reply  aa  to  events  subsequent  to  Parasu 
Rama,  they  state  that  Para^  Rama  formed  the  country  and  located 
therein  the  brahmans,  in  sixty-four  villages,  charging  them  with  certain 
duties  and  ceremonies ;  that  these  brahmans  introduced  Cheeumav 
Pbrumal  as  king  ;  that  Chkruman  Pbrumal  appointed  other  chiefi, 
and  subordinate  divisions  of  government.  They  further  state,  that  the 
Malayalam  country  property  extends  from  Gokemam  in  the  north,  to 
Cany  a  Cumari  (or  Cape  ComorinJ  in  the  south ;  and  they  advert  to 
the  religious  foundations,  and  different  images  worshipped  within  the 
boundaries  of  the  country.     (The  whole  of  the  reply  is  very  concise.) 

There  follow  a  few  Sanskrit  slocas  (stanzas)  in  the  Malayalam  9 
character,  supplied  by  the  chief  of  the  beforementioned  ascetics,  and 
simply  confirmatory  of  the  brief  account  given :  it  is  not  stated  from 
what  book  or  record  the  stanzas  were  obtained. 

Sectioji  11. — Account  of  the  Cottai  yatta^  chief  of  the  Mdpala  castSf 

in  Malayalam. 

•  (This  title  in  the  index  of  the  original  does  not  well  agree  with  the 
contents.) 

Certain  persons,  whose  names  are  given  in  reply  to  certain  queries 
from  the  cutcherry  made  in  July,  1806,  wrote  to  this  effect. 

There  are  no  stone  or  copper  inscriptions  in  the  country  concerning 
ancient  kings,  they  had  learnt  from  their  forefathers,  that  in  the  dis^ 
trict  of  Paracu-mitil  (the  Wynaad  country),  to  which  their  answer 
refers,  of  old,  there  were  no  other  inhabitants  than  Verdars  (wild 
hunters),  under  rulers  termed  Verda  r&ja.  In  those  days  a  CtMnhala 
]:4ja,  proceeding  from  the  north  on  a  pilgrimage  to  a  shrine  named 
J^runellif  had  to  pass  through  the  Wynaad  country,  and  was  ti^en  by 
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ilie  people.  Being  carried  before  the  Verdar  r&ja  he  stated  his  rank 
•and  object.  The  Verdar  r£ja  told  the  foreigner  that  he  must  marry 
one  of  the  daughters  of  the  kingly  tribe  here,  or  else  he  would  not  be 
suffered  to  depart.  The  stranger  objected  that  he  himself  was  of  the 
Cehetriya  caste,  and  could  not  marry  into  the  Vei'dar  tribe  ;  but  not* 
withstanding  if  the  latter  r^ja  would  consent  to  the  entire  ceremonial 
being  performed  according  to  the  CshetHya  rites,  that  then  he  would 
agree  to  the  maniage.  The  Verdar  raja  consented,  and  the  other 
then  directed  that  himself  and  intended  bride  should  be  kept  in  sepa- 
rate rooms  up  to  a  certain  propitious  day  specified ;  that  meantime  a 
large  pandal  (or  booth)  must  be  erected  and  lined  entirely  with  silks 
and  other  costly  materials,  nnd  the  whole  place  must  be  filled  with  the 
fruits  of  the  nelli  f'Embtic  tnyroholan)  Phyllanthus  emblica. — Finn* 
and  tdni  (Terminalia  bilirica. — Roxb.) 

The  Verdar  raja  was  also  to  cause  all  the  people,  bearing  arms  in 
his  country,  to  assemble  by  that  time  in  a  certain  fort.  To  these  in- 
structions the  Verdar  raja  consented.  The  Cumhala  r6ja  had  two 
companions,  one  a  Jadadhari,  (or  ascetic  with  matted  hmr,)  the  other  a 
Sudra  Vellazhan  ;  by  the  instrumentality  of  these  persons  he  wrote  to 
the  king  of  the  Curumha  country,  and  to  the  Cotta  r^ja,  mentioning  the 
precise  time  fixed,  and  bidding  them  come  just  then  with  all  the  forces 
they  could  command,  and  to  enter  the  fort  at  the  giving  of  a  certain 
signal  by  sound  of  trumpet.  At  the  time  of  the  marriage  ceremonies, 
musicians  were  appointed,  the  Jadadha^H  being  their  leader,  who  gave 
the  projected  signal ;  when  the  Curumba  and  Cotia  chiefs  entered  the 
fort  with  their  troops  ;  by  whom  the  Verdar  raja  and  the  greater  portion 
of  his  people  were  slain :  a  few  escaped.  On  coming  to  the  place  where 
the  Cumhala  raja  was  confined,  he  told  them  who  he  was  and  came  out 
to  them.  The  other  chiefs  then  asked  him  as  to  the  future  government 
of  the  country  thus  acquired.  He  replied  that  his  own  country  was  too 
distant  to  admit  of  his  having  any  thing  to  do  with  this  country ;  and 
that  it  was  sufficient  to  be  saved  from  the  disgraceful  marriage  that  had 
been  intended.  The  other  two  chiefs  then  gave  him  presents  and  com- 
plimentary honors ;  and  seeing  him  well  attended,  sent  him  away  to 
bis  own  country.  The  Jadctdhari  received  a  district  of  land  to  rule 
over.  The  before  intended  bride  was  given  in  marriage  to  one  of  the 
Nambiya  caste,  who  was  entrusted  with  the  government,  under  the 
Curumba  and  Cotta  chiefs.  These  next  consulted  how  they  should 
divide  the  country ;  so  as  to  avoid  disputes.  They  agreed  to  set  out  ia 
different  directions,  and  to  make  the  spot,  where  they  should  meet  the 
boundary.      This  plan  does  not  seem  to  have  answered ;  and  the  CoUct^ 
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rija  desired  the  Curuniba  chief  to  take  the  whole  country ;  and  should 
his  posterity  fail,  then  it  should  come  to  the  Cotta  chief,  or  to  liia  poo- 
terity,  and  so  on  alternately.  The  Curuniba  chief  obtained  the  power. 
The  aforesaid  Jadadhari  had  a  daughter,  who  married  the  Co/te  chief, 
or  his  descendant,  and  transferred  her  hereditary  possession  with  her- 
self.  Subsequently  the  Cotta  and  CurunAa  chiefs  were  at  war  with 
each  other ;  a  state  of  things  which  was  put  an  end  to^  by  the  country 
coming  under  the  rule  of  the  East  India  Company. 

The  foregoing  account  is  attested  by  the  signature  of  fourteen  indi- 
Tiduals,  as  being  that  which  they  had  received  from  their  forefathers, 
by  tradition. 

jR^marAftf.— This  document  to  say  the  least  is  curious.  The  Verdar 
chief,  the  Hindu  dga,  and  the  Curutnba  chief,  seem  to  have  been  of 
distinct  races  of  people.  The  Cotta  chief  is  understood  to  have  been  a 
Hindu.  The  abstract  above  given  is  rather  full ;  but  the  original  do- 
cument being  copied  and  embodied  in  the  second  volume  of  restored 
manuscripts,  can  at  any  time  be  consulted  for  the  purpose  of  full  trans- 
lation  if  considered  to  be  desirable. 

Section  \2^-^Account  of  the  tribe  of  Fiyare-Jati  in  the  MalayaU 

country. 

A  legendary  account  of  the  origin  of  the  tribe  from  seven  females, 
descended  from  the  world  of  the  gods ;  by  whom  Siva,  assuming,  the 
form  of  Agnbsvara,  had  seven  sons.  These  seven  sons  were  fixed 
by  Parasu  Rama,  in  the  land  as  heads  of  tribes.  The  names  of  the 
tribes  are  given  Their  occupation  is  to  procure  the  sap  of  the  palm 
tree,  and  deal  in  the  fermented,  or  distilled  liquor.  One  of  the  tribes 
descended  from  one  of  the  seven,  named  Camalan,  having  received  an 
insult  from  a  Sudra  man,  emigrated  with  his  clan  to  the  Irza  country ; 
whence  Cheruman  Perumal  sent  to  recal  them,  and  allowed  them 
to  revenge  the  insult  by  retaliation.  They  subsequently  resided  in  the 
country.  They  know  of  no  stone,  or  copperplate  inscription  among 
them ;  but  such  as  exist  at  T^*avancore» 

Section  IS^-^Account  qfParakun  MitU, 

Brief  notice  of  the  arrival  and  settlement  of  a  tribe  of  Muhamma- 

dans  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Calicut ;  their  wars  with  some  neighbour* 

ing  chiefe  ;  and  the  pnvilegres  and  immunities  which  were  granted  to 
^faem. 
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Section  14. — Account  o^Manikta  Chsmdu,  a  trader,  a  Jaina  tnAa- 

Mant  of  Calicut, 

The  statement  is  written  byMANiKYA,  who  derives  his  ancestry  from 
Ovjerat  where  his  forefathers  were  traders,  and  of  the  Jaina  reli^on. 
The  account  is  very  brief. 

Section  15. — Account  of  Musat a,  chief  Inhabitant  of  Mangatambalaniy 

a  village  in  the  Malay ala  countiy. 

A  reply  to  questions  the  same  as  proposed  to  other  classes  of  people. 
They  have  no  inscriptions.  Pa  has  u  Rama  formed  the  country  into 
sixty -four  districts  ;  but  did  not  establish  any  images  or  fanes.  These 
were  afterwards  formed  by  Chbruman  Parumal,  and  the  brahmans. 
In  Tuluva  there  were  32  village  districts,  and  32  in  Malay alam  proper. 
The  people  of  this  village  came  originally  from  Rama  Natha  Kara, 
Parasu  Rama,  when  he  brought  them  hither,  promised  to  them  pro- 
tection, whenever  they  should  think  of  him;  and  then  went  away. 
They  wished  to  try  his  veracity,  and  called  him  without  necessity  ;  on 
which  he  testified  great  anger,  and,  saying  he  would  not  on  any  account 
come  among  them  again,  disappeared.  Legend  of  the  origin  of  a  fane 
at  Murvfur,  founded  on  the  circumstance  of  a  stone  giving  out  blood, 
when  used  as  a  whetstone.  Some  particulars  are  given  of  the  extent 
and  proceeds  of  the  land  possessed  by  the  writer,  named  M  us  at  a,  a 
chief  man  and  belonging  to  one  of  the  six  subdivisions  of  the  Namburi 
brahmans. 

Section  16. — Account  of  Panniyur  village  in  the  Cuta-ncid  district. 

No  inscriptions  :  a  reference  to  the  location  of  brahmans  by  Parasu 
Rama  at  Rama  nad  (said  to  be  near  Calicut,  or  distant  from  it  about 
8  miles)  and  to  local  arrangements  made.  In  reference  to  an  inquiry 
as  to  some  disabilities  to  which  the  brahmans  of  this  village  are  liable, 
the  reply  traces  up  the  occasion  to  an  Agnihotra,  or  kind  of  sacrifice, 
at  which  a  king  of  Calicut  named  Samanda  refused  to  allow  these 
brahmans  to  assist ;  and  he  died  without  offspring,  in  consequence  of  the 
anger  of  brahmans,  which  he  thereby  incurred.  There  are  some  few 
other  connected  details.  The  dates  of  a  particular  sacrifice ;  of  the  es- 
tablishment of  an  idol  named  Varaha  svami,  and  of  the  ascendancy  of 
the  Muhammadans,  are  given  ;  but  with  some  added  expression  of  tm^ 
certainty.  In  reply  to  another  inquiry,  as  to  the  cause  of  the  aforesaid 
king's  rejection  of  the  brahmans,  an  answer  is  given,  deducing  it  from 
tlieir  unwillingness  to  give  up  ancient  rights  by  concessions  to  the  r4ja 
of  Calicut,  The  ascendancy  of  the  Bauddhas  is  noted;  concerning 
whom  a  council  of  brahmans  was  held ;  and  a  Jangama  rishi^s  advice 
3  Q 
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was  followed.  By  doing  homage  to  Varaha  svami  aecordiog  to  the 
Jangama  rites,  thej  succeeded  in  getting  rid  of  their  rivals  and  adver* 
saries.  Chola  Peru  ma  l  is  mentioned  as  participating  in  the  a&ir ; 
and  he  was  killed  in  consequence  by  a  brahman,  named  Kokatta  Ka- 
BANAVA  pad  A,  who  for  some  short  time  aifterwards,  took  on  him  the 
management  of  the  government :  possessing  an  ascendancy  over  all  other 
rulers  of  Malay alam  ;  an  inquiry  as  to  the  time  of  arrival  of  a  Numhuri 
brahman,  referred  to  in  the  account  of  that  feud,  and  as  to  the  time 
of  the  Ganga  coming  to  Malay alam^  is  not  answered  with  certainty ; 
but  it  appears,  that  when  the  sacred  water  came,  a  dispute  arose  be- 
tween the  Calicut  r£ja  and  the  Vellatta  raja  as  to  which  should  first 
bathe  in  it,  and  this  dispute  led  to  fighting,  in  which  several  of  their 
people,  on  both  sides  fell.  Inquiry  as  to  the  legend  of  the  fane  at 
Panniyur*  The  answer  refers  to  Pa  has  u  Rama  and  his  calling  the 
brahmans  from  Hui-cshetinyamy  to  come  to  Malayalam  ;  which  they 
refused  to  do,  unless  in  that  country  as  well  as  in  the  one  where  they 
resided  there  should  be  a  Varaha  svami^  and  a  sacred  Ganga.  In  con- 
sequence  Parasu  Raaa  performed  penance,  and  effected  substitutes 
for  both  things  desired;  whereupon  the  brahmans  came,  settling  at 
Chovur  and  Panniyur ;  between  whom  afterwards  disputes,  and  fight- 
ing arose.  In  later  days  the  Vaiihnava  brahmans  reside  at  PainmiyuT 
and  the  Saiva  brahmans  at  Chovur ^  being  at  enmity  with  each  other. 
An  inquiry  as  to  the  origin  of  the  celebration  of  the  coming  of  the 
Ganges  once  in  twelve  years  into  the  tank  at  Panniyur^  is  not  met  by 
a  direct  answer ;  but  reference  is  made  to  the  rejection  of  an  outcast 
man ;  who  had  presumed  to  approach  at  the  time  of  the  Gangee  water 
coming  to  the  fane.  In  reply  to  another  question  some  discrimination 
is  made  between  two  subdivisions  or  classes  of  brahmans  at  Panniyur, 
They  do  not  know  the  cause  why  a  particular  Tamhirdnt  or  ascetic, 
acquired  celebrity. 

The  signatures  of  six  Namburi  brahmans  are  affixed  to  the  docu- 
ment in  attestation  of  its  veracity. 

Section  17. — Account  of  Savaccudu  ayirrdd  in  the  district  o/ Hoh* 

halli. 
No  inscriptions.     Replies  to  inquiries  (possessing  a  close  simiiarity 
to  the  queries  transmitted  by  Mr.  Babbr  to  other  places),  do  not  appear 
to  offer  any  thing  specially  interesting.     The  account,  sent  in,  is  at* 
tested  by  the  signature  of  three  persons  of  the  Sudra  class. 

Section  18. — Account  of  ancient  matters  relative  to  the  Curumha  imdL 

Reference  to  the  formation  of  the  country  by  Pabasd  Rama  and  the 

introduction  of  the  brahmans.     These  afterwards   invited  a  king  firom 
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the  Pandiya  race^  who  was  crowned  on  the  summit  of  the  highest  moun- 
tain in  the  country.  Subsequent  to  the  rule  of  seventeen  kings,  each 
ruling  twelve  years,  Chsruman  Piruhal  ruled  as  the  eighteenth,  and 
did  so  for  thirty-six  years*  He  divided  the  country  among  several  per- 
sons, one  of  whom  was  the  Curutnha  raja,  who  governed  thirty-six  ka» 
damiy  (oryojufMs.)  The  race  failed,  and  an  adopted  son  was  made  chief. 
Bounds  of  the  district  stated.  At  a  later  period  being  troubled  by  the 
Muhatnmadans,  the  people  emigrated  from  the  district.  The  English 
rule  was  greatly  welcomed. 

Section  19. — Account  of  the  tribe  of  Canty  ara  Pannilcar* 

In  reply  to  an  inquiry  concerning  their  tribe  they  state ;  that  their 
ancestor  was  a  brahman  and  give  a  legend  of  mythological  kind,  to 
account  for  the  degradation  of  his  posterity :  astrological  matters  are 
mixed  up  with  the  legend. 

General  Remarks,  The  contents  of  this  book,  of  so  very  varied 
value,  have  had  a  note  in  passing.  From  the  seventh  section  tothe 
end  the  documents  are  loose  papers,  tacked  into  the  book  and  written, 
for  the  greater  part,  on  so  fragile  a  material  as  Chuia  paper.  It  was 
therefore  judged  suitable  to  re-copy  them  in  a  more  permanent  manner. 
Some  of  the  documents  are  not  without  value.  They  are  the  results  of 
queries  circulated  by  Mr.  Babbr,  perhaps  at  the  suggestion  of  Colo- 
nel Mackenzie,  as  is  rendered  very  probable,  among  other  reasons,  by 
the  first  inquiry  always  being  respecting  inscriptions ;  and  it  would  ap- 
pear that,  in  Malayalam,  there  must  bis  a  gpreater  paucity  of  inscriptions, 
than  in  other  parts  of  India. 

Professor  Wilson  has  entered  this  book  Des.  Catal.  vol.  2,  page 
xcxi,  Art.  3,  giving  only  a  transcript  of  the  English  headings  of  sec- 
tions prefixed  to  the  book.  In  Section  6,  the  word  "  originally"  is  not 
in  the  said  headings,  and  its  insertion  in  the  catalogue  conveys  an  error. 
The  entry  is  **  History  of  Sankardcharya  composed  originally  in  the 
Sanskrit  language."  The  document  is  still  in  the  Sanskrit  languages 
though  written  in  the  Paluyalam  character. 


C.  TELUGU. 

Palm-leaf  Manuscripts, 

1« — Cali  yvga  Rt^a  charitra  or  account  of  kings  of  the  CaUyuga^ 

No.  Idl,  Countermark  330. 
This  manuscript  reekons,  at  the  commencement,  by  the  era  of  Yt^dis' 
fhira  $  the  whole  of  which  era  is  stated  to  include  three  thousand  and 
forty-four  (3044)  years.    In  this  period  the  following  kings  reigned. 
3  a  2 
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Era  of 
Yoara.     Yndist'bira. 

Paricshity   60 

Janamejaya,  80  90 

Suba  SaUnica,  10  100 

BaUanar^ja, 204  S04 

Sudra  maha  raja,  182  486 

Sukethan 142  628 

Vishnu  Verddhana, 286  834 

Chandra  Gupta,  210  1044 

VicramUditya,  (a  son  of  Chandra  Gupta,)  ...  2000  8044 

Tlie  era  of  Vicramaditya^  beginning  with  him,  continued  135  yean. 

Years.     Vic.    Era. 

Bhoja  raja, 114 

His  son  (name  illegible), 21  185 

To  the  south  of  the  Nai^maihi  (Nerhudda)^  river  the  reckoning  by 
the  era  of  VicramddUya  ceased ;  bat  continued  to  the  north  of  that 
river.  The  era  of  Salivahana  followed ;  containing  eighteen  hundred 
years.     In  this  period  the  following  kings  reigned. 

Years.    Sal.  Sac. 

Salivahana,   21 

Madhava  verma, 80      51 

Kotta  Kevana, 70     121 

NilaCanda, 33     154 

Mukanthi,   66     200 

Choda  raahi  rija,  and  his  race,  217    437 

Yavana  Bhoja, 41     476 

His  race  during  eight  generations, 417     895 

Subsequently  came  Rama  dbva-rayalu  and  others.  There  were 
from  Sal.  Sac.  895  three  thrones,  that  is,  the  Narapatiy'the  Gajapati 
and  Anoapati  ;  the  whole  of  whom  ruled  during  a  period  of  fiye  hun- 
dred and  ninety-one  (591)  years.  The  Narapati,  andtherayer  dynas- 
ty, (of  Vijayanagaraf)  the  family  names  of  the  two  dynasties  being 
Shampita  and  Calagola.  The  Gajapati  are  the  Vaddi  kings  ^of  Oris- 
sajj  the  family  name  of  the  dynasty  being  Mirydicu  The  Anoa- 
pati are  Muhammadans.  The  Ganapaii  ruler,  (of  Warankal,)  named 
RuDRA,  yielded  them  no  obedience,  and  inclusive  of  Prata'pa  Rudma 
and  his  race,  a  period  of  160  years  is  reckoned  down  to  S.  S.  1505. 
1  his  race  is  stated  to  have  governed  fourteen  principalities.  The  Ga* 
japt'ti  race  is  said  to  have  ruled  for  155  years,  during  which  they  boiH 
^ny   agruhdras  (or  almshouses)  for  brahmans.      The  aoeountax&ts 
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employed  by  them  were  of  the  Tamil  country  and  the  head  inspectors 
were  Cauras  (a  class  of  Telugu)  people*  Both  were  afterwards  re- 
moved to  make  way  for  the  Niyogi  brahmans.  This  was  in  Sal.  Sac. 
1210.  Subsequently  six  generations  of  the  Reddivaru  ruled,  during 
one  hundred  years  down  to  Sal.  Sac.  1810.  There  follow  some  details 
in  which  the  concerns  of  the  rayer  dynasty  and  affairs  of  the  Gajapatiy 
Mukanthii  and  Muhammedan  rulers,  are  much  interwov.en.  The  ac* 
count  comes  down  to  the  grandson  of  Alum  Shah,  named  Ahmbd 
Shah,  Sal.  Sec.  1672,  (A.  D.  1750,)  after  which  period  and  down 
to  Sal.  Sac.  1720,  (A.  D.  1798,)  it  professes  ignorance. 

Remark, — This  manuscript  of  nine  large-sixed  pahn  leaves  fully 
written  is,  for  its  siie,  respectable  There  seem  to  be  some  anachro* 
nisms,  and  an  occasional  inversion  of  the  order  in  which  the  rulers  men- 
tioned governed ;  and  it  is  quite  evident  that  too  long  periods  are  given 
to  individuals,  especially  at  the  commencement ;  but  these  periods  are 
not  always  to  be  understood  as  wholly  occupied  by  the  individual  men- 
tioned. He  may  be  the  head  of  a  race,  or  the  only  person  of  any  note 
during  that  period ;  and  sometimes  such  authors,  as  the  present  one 
must  be  understood  as  doing  the  best  they  can.  Upon  the  whole  this 
manuscript  might  deserve  full  translation  ;  the  requisite  checks  and 
comparisons  to  be  supplied  by  annotation.  The  book  is  complete  and 
in  tolerably  good  preservation  :  insects  have  begun  to  attack  it ;  but  as 
it  will  require  to  come  under  notice  again,  its  restoration  has  been  for 
the  present  postponed. 

2. — Parasu  Rdma  Vijnyay  or  the  Triumph  of  Fakasxj  Rama,  No.  84, 

.    Countermark  888. 

Vyja'sa  and  Valmica,  being  in  the  celestial  world  (or  Sverga-locn), 
narrate  to  Indra  the  events  which  occurred  in  the  Treta  yugOy  or 
second  age  of  the  world  ;  to  the  following  purport.  The  chucra,  or 
missile  weapon  of  Vishnu  disputed  with  its  holder,  telling  him  that  by 
means  of  itself  (the  chacraj  Vishnu  had  gained  his  victories,  over 
the  ff#iira«  and  others.  In  consequence  of  this  presumption  Vishnu 
condemned  the  chacra  to  be  bom  on  earth.  Accordingly  the  chucra 
came  into  the  world  as  the  child  of  Krita^Viriya,  but  without  either 
legs  or  arms.  The  astrologers,  being  consulted,  recommended  the 
monster's  being  abandoned,  and  exposed  in  the  woods,  or  waste  places* 
Being  so  exposed,  Athissshan  fed  it  with  poison,  considering  the 
case  to  be  desperate,  as  if  not  nourished  it  must  die ;  and  the  case  could 
be  no  worse  if  poison  failed  of  yielding  nourishment.  The  child  surviv- 
edy  and  the  serpent  carried  it  to. a  fane  of  Siva,  and  left  it  there;  af- 
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ter  committing  it  to  the  protection  of  Siva.  By  command  of  the  grod, 
the  brahmans  belonging  to  the  fane  reared  up  the  child.  Subsequent- 
ly Siva  asked  the  lame  and  helpless  monster  what  gift  it  wanted.  It 
requested  five  hundred  hands,  and  a  thousand  legs.  The  petition  was 
granted  ;  and,  the  name  of  Karta  Viriyn  Arjuna  being  bestowed,  this 
now  powerful  being  was  appointed  a  Ckacra  vertiy  or  emperor.  He 
ruled  in  Jambuna-pui'i,  a  town  built  for  him  by  Visyacabma,  (tbe  ar- 
lifioer  of  the  gods,)  who  was  specially  summoned  for  the  purpose. 
While  be  was  thus  ruling  on  the  banks  of  the  Narmathi  {Nerbudda)^  in- 
dulging in  the  usual  kingly  recreations,  Ravaka  came  thither;  and  by 
his  orders,  was  imprisoned.  In  consequence  of  this  imprisonment  a 
war  arose  as  the  younger  brothers,  and  other  relatives,  of  Ravana  did 
their  best  to  effect  his  release ;  but  their  efforts  were  too  feeble ;  and 
Karta  Virita  merely  sent  his  son  against  them,  by  whom  they 
were  conquered.  ViBHasHANAy  younger  brother  of  Ravana,  there- 
upon went  to  PuLAST*HYA  (the  g^at  rishi),  from  whom  their  fomily 
was  descended^  and  besought  his  interference*  Pulast'hya  in  conse- 
quence interceded  with  Karta  Viriya,  representing  that  Rama  Chan- 
dra was  appointed  to  come  and  kill  the  said  Ravaiva  ;  on  which  re- 
presentation Ravana  was  released.  Subsequently  Karta  Viriya 
contemplating  the  extent  of  his  power,  his  numerous  family^  clients  and 
dependents,  became  elated,  and  greatly  vexed  the  brahmans. 
(In  this  place  there  occurs  a  chasm  in  the  manuscript.) 
Parasu  Rama,  being  greatly  incensed,  comforted  his  mother  with 
the  assurance  that  he  would  go  and  kill  this  Ka  rta  Viriya,  who  had  so 
slain  his  father,  (i.  e.  Jamadagni.)  Taking  with  him  the  bow  which 
he  had  received  from  his  preceptor  Sobrahhanya  (which  the  latter  had 
derived  from  Indra),  he  proceeded  to  Jambuna  piiW,  and  sent  a  chal. 
lenge  before  him,  by  a  messenger,  announcing  to  the  tyrant  Karta 
Viriya  that  he  was  coming  to  do  deadly  battle.  The  monarch  in- 
censed prepared  to  go  out  to  war,  by  collecting  troops  and  muniiions ; 
but  his  younger  brother  Sittira  Viriya  represented  that  the  occasion 
did  not  call  for  so  much,  and  that,  if  permitted,  he  would  proceed  to 
meet  this  enraged  brahman.  Sittira  Viriya  was  accordingly  sent* 
but  his  troops  were  destroyed,  and  himself  slain.  The  king  hearing'  of 
this  disaster,  was  again  about  to  pror.eed  when  another  younger  brother 
named  Sashi  Much  a,  made  a  representation,  as  the  other  brother  had 
done ;  and  was,  in  like  manner,  sent  forth  with  troops  :  in  fighting  frith 
Parasu  Rama  he  also  fell.  The  son  of  the  monarch  named  Uata- 
uat  A  now  came  forward ;  and,  afk^er  considerable  fighting  with  Paraso 
Rama,  he  could  not  conquer,  but  himself  was  killed.  -  Th^  mmiardh 
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was  distressed ;  and  wondered  that  a  brahman  could  possess  so  much 
prowess.  His  wife's  brother  named  Camacroxha  offered  his  services, 
and  was  sent  forth  at  the  head  of  troops.  He  went  to  the  contest,  and, 
after  sacrificing  his  troops,  also  perished  in  the  combat.  Karta  Virita 
now  took  counsel  with  his  ministers  who  represented  to  him  that  the 
brahman  was  certainly  an  incarnation  of  the  divinity ;  so  that  it  must 
be  useless  to  attempt  resistance  ;  that  consequently  the  proper  course 
would  be  to  effect  a  treaty  of  peace,  when  the  adversary  would  become 
a  protector.  His  queen  named  Caruniya-dbvi'  made  similar  represen* 
tations,  which  were  disregarded ;  as  were  also  the  cautions  of  his  othe^ 
advisers.  Having  already  lost  his  nearest  relatives,  he  disdained  to 
crouch,  nnerely  for  his  own  life,  to  a  brahman.  Sending  out  missives 
to  all  his  warriors,  he  assembled  them,  and  putting  himself  at  their 
head  he  entered  his  war-chariot,  and  went  forth  to  battle.  The  contest 
lasted  for  twenty-one  days ;  when  Karta  Virjya*8  people  were  all  slain. 
Parasu  Rama  now  took  counsel  with  Narboa  as  to  the  expediency 
of  fighting  with  Karta  Virita,  when  N  a  red  a  observed  that  the 
adversary  was  the  Chacra^  and  that  specially  for  the  purpose  of 
killing  the  incarnation  of  that  weapon  he  (Parasu  Rama)  had  been 
bom.  Encouraged  by  this  information  Parasu  Rama  came  to  the 
personal  contest.  It  continued  for  seven  days;  and,  at  the  closer 
when  Karta  Viriya  was  injured  and  disabled  by  the  arrows  which  had 
been* poured  in  upon  him,  Parasu  Rama  came  to  close  quarters,  and 
with  his  axe  chopped  off  his  five  hundred  arms.  Karta  Virita  now 
made  the  last  desperate  attempt  to  fall  upon,  and  thereby  crush,  his 
assailant;  but  in  the  attempt  Parasu  Ra'ma  forcibly  struck  the  mo- 
narch's head  with  his  hand,  and  deprived  him  of  life.  The  whole  of 
the  celestials  witnessing  this  result  greatly  lauded  Parasd  Rama.  The 
queen,  and  the  other  families  of  the  palace,  who  had  lost  their  husbands 
in  the  battle,  were  desolated  with  grief;  but  Parasu  Rama  dispatched 
Narboa  to  them,  with  the  consoling  assurance  that  all  things  had  hap- 
pened by  superior  causation  (or  by  destiny).  The  whole  of  the  said 
females  burned  themselves  on  the  funeral  pile,  with  the  bodies  of  their 
slain  husbands  ;  and  thereby  obtained  beatification. 

Parasu  Kama  returned  to  his  mother  and  announced,  that  the  pre- 
existing cause  of  enmity  had  been  to  the  fullest  degree  avenged  ;  and, 
upon  receiving  her  commands  he,  in  obedience  thereto,  returned  and 
assumed  the  government  of  Jambuna  puri,  releasing  from  prison  all  the 
persons  whom  the  late  king  had  confined  therein.  While  he  was  pros- 
perously ruling  there,  the  wholo  of  the  brahmans  assembled  and  repre- 
sented to  him  that  on  account  of  the  fault,  which  had  a  reference'  to  his 
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iQotlier,  he  had  previously,  in  promise,,  made  over  the  whole  of  the  land 
in  free-f^ft  to  them  (the  brahmans),  and  could  not  equitably  assume 
the  Teins  of  government  himself.     Not  to  forfeit  his  veracity  he  deter- 
mined to  act  up  to  his  promise  ;  and  relinquishing  the  whole  land  to 
them,  retired,  and  built  himself  a  hermitage  of  branches  and  renb. 
The  brahmans  however  still  pestered  him  ;  asking  him  if  it  was  right 
to  sell  jewels,  and  other  valuables,  when  he  had  made  over  every  thing 
to  tiiem.     Incensed  beyond  endurance  he  went  away,  and  besov^t  a 
territory  from  the  sea,  which  he  received,  in  accordance  with   his  re> 
quest ;  and  there  he  resided.     While  living  there  Rama  CuAKoa4 
together   with   Sita  his   consort,  came  that  way.       Parasu   Rama 
scolded  him  for  taking  the  same  name»  saying,  '*  I  am  Rama,  bat  if 
you  indeed  are  Rama  then  bend  this  bow."     The  other  Rama  did  so ; 
but  according  to  this  authority  (differing  from  the  Ramdyana)  it  broke. 
PAaASU  Rama  perceiving  the  stranger's  strength  paid  him  great  com- 
pliments, and  then,  dismissing  him,  sent  him  away  to  Ayodhya^  Para- 
su  Rama  himself  continued  to  reside  on  the  territory  which  he  had 
acquired. 

Observation. — The  chasm  in  this  manuscript  (extending  it  appears 
to  41  palm-leaves),  would  in  a  literary  point  of  view  be  serious,  espe- 
cially as  the  book  is  a  copy  of  a  poem  become,  as  I  understand,  very 
scarce,  and  not  to  be  met  with  elsewhere  at  Madras, 

In  the  bearing  of  the  half  legendary,  half  historical,  subject  on  the 
leading  object  of  the  present  researches  the  deficiency  can  be  briefly 
supplied  from  other  sources  to  the  following  effect. 

The  rishi  named  Jamadaont,  father  of  Parasu  Rama,  -possessed 
the  cow  of  plenty  Camadhenu  or  Surabhiy  and  by  means' of  this  cow  on 
the  occasion  of  a  certain  hunting  party,  all  the  suite  of  Karta  Viriya 
were  satisfied.  The  monarch,  in  consequence,  considered  the  posses- 
sion of  this  cow  to  be  an  object  to  him,  and  asked  it  of  Jamadagni 
who  refused  it,  as  a  matter  of  course,  it  being  the  cow  of  the  gods.  No 
solicitations  or  molestations  being  sufficient  to  obtain  the  cow  as  a  gift, 
Karta  Viriya  killed  Jamadagni,  to  get  at  the  desired  treasure,  by 
force.  Hence  the  resentment  and  vengeance  of  Parasu  Rama.  It 
is  probable  that  the  missing  leaves  would  contain  an  account  of  the 
birth  of  Parasu  Rama.  Towards  the  close  of  the  poem,  the  brah- 
mans remind  Parasu  Ra'ma  of  the  fault  concerning  his  mother  which 
is  rather  equivocally  expressed,  but  most  probably  alludes  to  the  fol- 
lowing circumstance. 

Jamadagni*s  wife,  the  mother  of  Parasu  Rama,  was  named  Ri- 
NCCA  ;  and  one  day,  for  a  mental  transgression  of  strict  conjugal  fide- 
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lity,  the  father  in  anger  told  Pabash  R/Cma  to  take  h»  axe  and  eat  off 
her  hcad«  He  obeyed,  and  cut  off  the  head  of  his  mother,  near  a 
Parch&ri  or  hamlet  of  out-caste  people,  as  well  as  the  heads  of  some 
of  those  persons,  on  their  opposing  his  design.  The  father  approving 
his  proceeding,  asked  what  reward  he  required,  when  he  requested 
that  his  mother's  body  might  be  re-animated.  The  father  consented 
to  his  request,  having  at  the  same  time  power  to  fulfil  it,  and  gave  di- 
rections to  his  son  as  to  the  mode  in  which  the  head  and  body  should  be 
joined  toi^ether  ;  promising  to  re-unite,  and  re-animate  them.  In  the 
hurry  of  the  moment  instead  of  his  mother's  head,  Parasu  Rama 
applied  the  head  of -an  out-caste  woman  to  his  mother's  lifeless  trunk ; 
when  the  whole  became  re-animated.  It  is  stated  that  on  this  legend 
the  Pariarsy  (or  outcastes)  found  their  worship  of  various  local  nwint- 
na,  being  none  other  than  ideal  forms  of  the  wife  of  Jamadaoni,  con- 
sidered to  be  divine  as  having  given  birth  to  an  alleged  incarnation  of 
ihe  divinity. 

I  have  no  doubt,  that  all  the  alleged  avaidras  of  Vishnu  shadow 
forth,  each  one,  some  great  historical  event ;  not  always  possible  to  be  . 
rescued  from  the  obscurity  of  fable.  The  preceding  ones  seem  to 
have  had  their  site  out  of  India,  bat  from  Parasu  Rama  downwards, 
all  clearly  appear  to  have  occurred  within  the  boundaries  of  this  coun- 
try. Hence  I  think  the  incarnation  of  Parasu  Rama  points  to  the 
first  acquisition  of  power  by  the  brahmans,  after  their  coming  to  India 
from  the  northward  of  Himdlaya*  There  is  however  much  more  con* 
nected  with  the  destruction  of  the  Cshetriifasj  or  aboriginal  rulers  of 
the  land,  than  can  with  propriety  be  founded  on  so  comparatively  slight 
an  authority  as  this  poem.  The  whole  however  will  probably  come 
under  view  ;  and  it  may  be  safer  to  advance  step  by  step,  than  to  ha- 
sard  conclusions  without  carryii^  full  conviction  to  the  mind  of  the 
reader. 

It  is  superfluous  Ibr  me  to  notice  the  oversights  in  this  poem,  by  its 
author,  as  to  dignity  and  consistency  of  subject.  A  weapon  reproaches 
its  wielder,  is  sent  down  to  the  earth  for  penance,  and  followed  by  the 
offended  deity  to  overcome  it  there  ;  and  the  deity,  without  foreknow* 
l^dge,  is  in  some  doubt  as  to  the  prudence  of  attacking  its  own  in- 
strument, under  so  formidable  an  appearance,  until  set  right  by  that  very 
questionable  character,  and  meddler  in  all  mischief,  termed  Nareda ; 
to  which  may  be  added  the  existence  of  a  duplicate  avatdra,  and  the 
elder  portion  not  recognizing  the  younger  one.  These  noddings  of 
intellect  are  however  so  common  in  Hindu  mythology  that  they  must 
8  R 
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Bot  be  thought  strange.    It  is  the  inseparable  concoxnitsht  of  falsehood, 
that  it  carries,  within  itself,  the  evidence  of  its  own  character. 

In  the  minor  matter  which  regards  the  condition  of  this  manuscript, 
it  is  sufficient  to  observe  that  it  is  old,  and  worn  away  at  the  edges. 
If  complete  it  might  be  restored  ;  but,  until  it  can  be  completed  from 
some  other  copy,  it  may  lie  oirer  for  the  present  The  abstract  given 
will  sufBce  for  every  valuable  object  of  these  invest^ations.  It  is 
briefly  mentioned  in  Des.  CataloguOi  Vol.  I.  p.  333,  and  therein  term* 
ed  ^<  a  prose  narrative.'' 

3. — Tanjavwr  CharUra  or  account  of  Tanjore^  No*  122.     Counttr* 

mark  325. 

Hie  book  commences  with  the  mention  of  the  appeal  of  CRANDRa  Sa* 
GABA  pANDrTAM  to  VijATAOARA,  and  the  Sending  of  Naoama  Nata* 
KBE  to  repel  the  invader  of  the  Pandiya  kingdom,  that  is  Vira  Sboaea 
Chola  ;  whose  invasion  was  thereby  nullified,  and  his  own  dominions, 
the  ancient  Chola  kingdom,  conquered.     Over  this  kingdom  Chbvapa 
Natakbb  was  appointed  viceroy  in  consequence  of  his  having  married 
M UBTi*TAuif  AL  the  youngor  sister  of  Tirumalamma,  the  wife  of  Acht- 
rxA  DBVA-BATBR ;  this  viceroyship  being  the  dower.     He  built,  and  im- 
proved, various  fanes.     His  son  was  Achyotapa  Nayadu.     His  son 
was  Raghu  Nate  a  Nayadu.   His  son  was  Vijaya  Raobata  Nayado 
who  built  a  new  fort  at  Tanjorg,  and  made  many  other  improvonenta. 
He  built  a  Mantapa  at  Mayuram  (perhaps  Maymnram)^  he  daily  fed 
12,000  brahmans,  and  eat  himself  afterwards.     In  a  rainy  time  be  was 
advised  to  cease  doing  so ;  but  he  maintained  that  his  own  household 
could  not  be  allowed  to  eat,  till  the  brahmans  were  fed  ;  and  when  an  en- 
tire want  of  fuel  was  stated  to  exist,  he  Ordered  every  wooden  material 
about  his  house  to  be  taken  down  or  polled  to  pieces  in  order  to  supply 
fuel.    In  three  days  this  supply  was  exhausted ;  he  then  directed  all  Uie 
vestments  in  the  palace  to  be  dipped  in  oil,  and  made  use  of  for  fkiel. 
At  this  time  a  most  valuable  jewel  became  missing  from  the  noae  of  the 
female  idol  in  the  Srurangham  fane,  and  the  head  brahman  was  great- 
ly  molested,  as  beii^g  suspected  of  the  theft*     A  brahman  woman  be- 
came possessed ;  and,  speaking  in  the  name  of  the  said  goddess,   said 
that  the  jewel  would  be  found  in  one  of  the  pots  used  by  Vuata  Ra- 
GBAVA  for  boiling  rice ;  where  accordingly  it  was  found,  to  the  no  sbmU 
joy  of  the  said  ruler.     In  consequence  he  gave  twenty-four  thousand 
pagodas  to  the  fane ;  and,  having  another  image  made,  the  preekms 
'jewel  was  put  in  its  nose,  and  sent  in  state  to  the  shrine.     He  daily 
went  to  that  fane,  before  breakfast,  keeping  50  bearers  as  station- 
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Hers  to  carry  him.  Choka  Nath  a  of  Madura  sent  an  embassy  to  demand 
a  wife  of  the  family  of  Vijaya  Raghava,  which  was  refused,  in  anger : 
and  the  reason  stated  to  be,  that  a  Tanjore  princess  married  to  Tiau* 
MALA  Savuri,  from  a  simple  preference  given  to  her  father's  town,  so 
hurt  the  pride  of  Tibumala  Natak  that  he  put  her  to  death  ;  and  th^ 
Tanjore  family  then  made  a  vow  never  in  future  to  give  a  wife  to  the 
Madura  rulers*     The  messengers  were  contemptuously  treated.    A  war 
was  the  consequence.    It  interrupted  Vvata  Raobava's  visits  to  Sr%» 
rangham  ;  but  he  built  a  lofty  hall  in  Tanjore  ;  and  there,  with  his  face 
towards  Sri-ranghanh  performed  his  daily  ceremonies.     The  war  pro- 
ceeded to  the  disadvantage  of  Vuata  Raohava,  because  of  certain 
incantations,  with  pumpkins,  performed  by  a  brahman,  at  the  request 
of  the  Trichinopoly  king.     When  the  fort  of  Tanjore  was  assatdted, 
YijATA  Raghava  made  preparations  for  the  combustion  of  the  fe* 
males  of  his  palace,  lest  they  should  fall  into  the  possession  of  the  adver* 
•ary.     That  combustion  took  place  ;  but  not  until  the  crowned  queon 
bad  sent  off  a  nurse  with  a  young  child,  four  years  of  age.      Vuata 
JIaohava  became  reconciled  to  his  son  Manara  ;  and  the  latter  fell 
in  a  personal  contest,  hand  to  hand,  with  the  commander  of  Choka 
Natha's  troops.    The  ruler  Vuata  Raohava  personally  engaged  in 
the  contest,  and  is  stated  to  have  requested  that  musketeer's  might  not 
fire  on  him  ;  as,  if  he  so  died,  he  could  not  obtain  beatitude.      He  was 
killed  (as  he  preferred)  by  the  sword.     An  apparition  of  himself  fully 
attended  as  usual,  came  to  the  gates  of  Sri^angham^  and  demanded 
entrance,  which  was  conceded ;  under  an  idea  that  he  might  have  made 
peace  with  the  ruler  of  Trichinopoly,     After  the  usual  ceremonies  had 
taken  place,  nothing  more  was  seen  of  him,  and  the  circumstance  being 
reported  to  Choka  Nat  ha  the  king,  he  observed,  that  it  was  because 
of  his  being  a  very  great  devotee  of  the  god.     He  gave  prompt  orders 
by  post  for  the  performance  of  all  funeral  ceremonies  to  the  bodies  of 
the  deceased ;  and  then  assumed  the  whole  of  the  country.     He  con- 
fided the  charge  of  it  to  Alagiri,  the  child  of  the  nurse,  by  whom  he 
himself  had  been  reared,  being  his  foster  brother.  Meantime  the  nurs^ 
that  had  fled  with  the  child  of  Vijaya  Raghava  remained  at  Nega^ 
paiam  ;  the  child  passing  as  her  own,  till  it  was  twelve  years  of  age ; 
when  Vbmcana  a  Niyogi  brahman,  a  Rayaeam  or  secretary  of  Ra- 
ghava, heard  of  the  matter,  and  went  thither  to  see  the  child.     In  the 
course  of  twelve  months  he  assembled  about  a  hundred  dependents  of 
the  late  Vijaya  Raghava  ;  and,  taking  the  nurse  and  child,  proceed- 
ed  with  these,  and  those  dependents,  to  the   Vieapur  padshah  whert 
they  met  with  a  favorable  reception,  and  a  promise  of  aid ;  being,  howr 
3  R  2 
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ever,  kept  in  waitmg  for  a  short  time.     In  tbe  intenral  Ai-agibi,  to 
whom  the  fort  of  Tanjare  had  been  confided,  affected  airs  of  indepen- 
dence by  writing  on  terms  of  equality  to  Choka  Natba  ;  and  what 
reproved  for  doing  so,  he  returned  no  answer.     Choka   Natha  was 
deeply  displeased  ;  but  restrained,  for  the  time,  any  expression  of  angv; 
considering  that  Alaoiri  had  streng^ened  himself  and  could  not  be 
assaulted  without  mature  preparation  :   under  these  drcmnstaiices  the 
Mahratia  chief  approached.     He  was  sent  by  the  Vitopur  y^A^A^^ 
with  a  small  force  to  reduce  Alaoiri,  which  force  he  increased  by 
auxiliaries,  derived  from  his  two  brothers  at  Bangtilorey  and  Gmj§e» 
Alaoiri  went  out  to  meet  the  invaders,  and  a  pitched  battle  waa  fbaght, 
with  considerable  numbers  engaged  ;  when  400  Mahrattas,  and  500  of 
Alagiri*s  people  fell ;  and  Alagiri  being  quite  unable  to  inspirit  his 
people,  so  as  to  maintain  the  engagement,  these  fled,   withoat  looking 
behind  them,  till  they  reached  the  fort  of  Tanjore.     Then<;e  Alaoiri 
sent  a  supplicatory  letter  io  Choka  Natha  of  Trichinopofy  /  but  the 
latter  g^ded  by  pride,  and  resentment  (rather  than  by  policy)  refused  to 
interfere,  or  send  any  aid.  £ckoji  now  laid  siege  to  Tanjore  and  Vsii- 
cana,  the  aforementioned  Vitfogi  brahman,  it  seems,  was  inside  tbe 
fort,  busied  in  promoting  disaffection.      The  manuscript  states  that 
Alaoiri  finding  himself  in  danger  of  bein^  arrested,  and  imprisoned 
in  consequence  of  the  machinations  of  the  brahman,  fled,  with  all  his 
fondly  and  immediate  dependents,  by  night,  and  took  refuge  in  Mysore. 
In  consequence  Ecroji  had  the  son  of  Vijaya  Raoha  va  mounted  on 
an  elephant ;  and  the  said  son,  named  Chenga  Mala  Dasu,  made  a 
public  entry  into  Tanjore.     Eckoji  committed  the  .ceremonials  of  his 
being  crowned  to  the  Niyogi  brahman ;   and  retired  to  his  troopa  with- 
out the  walls.     The  ceremony  of  crowning  took  place.     Subsequently 
the  nurse  pointed  out  the  spot,  in  the  palace,  where  the  treasure,  ac- 
cumulated by  the  young  man's  ancestors,  had  been  deposited ;  whence 
were  taken  twenty  lacs  of  pagodas,  and  six  lacs  of  pagodas  in  jewds. 
With  this  treasure,  a  portion  being  reserved  for  the  newly  installed  king, 
munificent  donations  were  made  to  Eckoji,  and  others  who  had  been 
concerned  in  the  restoration.      To  defray  the  expenses  incurred  by  the 
troops,  Eckoji  received  the  districts  of  Comhaconum^  ManarkoU^  and 
PapaviMaeam  ;  the  revenue  arising  from  them  to  be  so  applied.  It  being 
customary  for  a  king  to  have  a  DuUivayi^  or  prime-minister,  the  gene- 
ral voice  was  in  a  favor  of  an  appointment  of  the  N^ogi  brahman, 
named  Vhncana  to  that  office,  and  arrangements  to  that  cud  were  be- 
ing made  ?  when  the  young  man,  consulting  iiis  nurse,  whom  he  regard- 
ed as  his  mother,  she  strongly  urged  the  appointment  of  the  Cheiiy  (or 
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mercbant)  who  had  protected  them  in  their  distress,  and  ihis  advice 
prevailed.  The  Ntyogi  brahman,  bitterly  disappointed,  counselled 
EcROJi  to  assnme  the  country,  which  he  declined  to  do.  At  length, 
however,  by  repeated  solicitation,  Eckoji  explained  to  him  that  by  such 
a  proceeding  he  should  inceAse  the  padshah,  and  endanger  the  lives  of 
his  fiither,  and  kindred.  While  engaged  in  conveying  secret  informa- 
tion of  the  state  of  things  to  his  kindred,  news  came  of  the  padshah's 
death  ;  and  Eckoji,  beuig  exempt  from  fear  from  that  quarter,  next 
directed  his  precautions  towards  Trichinopofyj  inquiring  if  he  had  to 
anticipate  opposition  thence.  The  brahman  told  him  not  to  fear,  but 
simply  to  come  with  his  troops  and  he  (the  brahman)  would  insure  him 
the  fort ;  perhaps  without  firing  a  shot.  In  the  fort  the  brahman  busi- 
ed himself  with  magnifying  the  anger  of  Eckoji  concerning  arrears  un- 
paid ;  and  on  the  intelligence  of  EcKOjr's  troops  being  in  motion  the 
panic  was  wroi^^ht  up  to  sach  a  pitch,  that  the  young  man  fled,  and 
thought  himself  happy  in  receiving  from  the  poligar  chief  of  AiHyatdr 
assurances  of  hospitality  and  protection.  Eckoji  entered  the  fort  with- 
out opposition ;  and  from  that  time  downwards  his  descendants  ruled. 
Their  names  are  mentioned.  The  names  of  the  children  of  Chenga 
-Mala  Da  su,  and  some  of  their  marriage  connexions  are  added.  They 
received  fiefs  first  from  Choka  Natha  ;  and,  at  a  later  time,  when 
Trichinopoly  had  been  taken  by  the  Mysoreans,  these  also  extended  pro- 
tection to  them.  During  the  time  of  Tippu  sultan  the  king  of  Candi 
Bent  for  some  of  the  existing  dependents ;  married  them  to  his  relatives : 
and  gave  them  fiefe  in  Ceylon.  At  the  time  when  the  manuscript  was 
written,  a  descendant  of  Vijaya  Raghava  was  living  in  the  village 
close  by  the  fane  of  Jambukesvara.  With  the  mention  of  this  cir- 
cumstance and  the  statement  that  such  is  a  full  account  of  Tanjorey  the 
manuscript  ends. 

Remark. -^-^ThiB  manuscript  is  in  a  very  good  state  of  preservation, 
and  by  consequence  does  not  need  to  be  restored.  It  is  historical,  and 
valuable.  The  opening  portion  very  clearly  connects  the  close  of  the 
Chola  dynasty  with  the  commencement  of  the  rayer's  acquisition  of  that 
country,  and  fixes  the  time  to  the  reign  of  Achyuta  rayer.  This  is 
an  important  point  gained ;  and  one  which  I  had  not  before  met  with. 
The  native  line  of  viceroys  from  Vifayanagaray  become  princes  by  the 
fall  of  that  capital,  is  another  acquisition.  The  other  events  confirm  or 
explain  the  statement  contained  in  the  Telugu  manuscript,  translated 
and  published  in  the  second  volume  of  oriental  manuscripts,  with  some 
variations  ;  as  must  always  be  expected  in  two  distinct,  and  independent 
narratives  of  the  same  events.    On  the  whole,  I  consider  this  document 
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^exj  valuiblet  as  a  oontributioB  towards  the  history  of  ike  Tanform 
country  during  the  whole  of  the  15th  and  16th  oenturies^  and  as  such 
I  strongly  recommend  its  fiill  translation. 

Professor  Wllson  has  entered  this  manuscript  in  his  DescriptiTe 
Catalogue,  Vol.  I.  p.  SlOy  Art.  Xlll.  .  He  mentions  two  oopiesy  but  I 
have  only  met  with  one*  and  that  one  is  complete.  The  notice  of  the 
contents  which  is  given  in  the  catalogue,  is  entirely  wrong ;  and  if  it 
do  not  proceed  from  a  mistake  in  having  classed  togeUier  two  diflerent 
works  as  two  copies  merely  of  the  same  work  the  error  is  otherwise  nn«> 
accountable.  With  the  title  of  Tanfawur  rdja  Cheritraf  the  notice 
entirely  relates  to  the  viceroys  or  princes  of  Mmdura  ;  of  which  the 
account  given  is  oorrect»  as  ^  as  it  proceeds,  and  must  neceasarily 
have  been  deduced  from  some  other  authority ;  but  it  is  entirely  inoor" 
rect  as  any  exhibition  of  the  contents  of  this  manuscript.  I  am  however 
too  sensible  of  the  difficulties  attending  these  researches  to  consider  the 
error  as  any  otherwise  than  unintentimialy  and  if  the  native  assistants  of 
(lolonel  Mackbnzib  gave  to  Professor  Wilsoh  so  false  a  repreeenta* 
tion  of  the  contents  of  this  manuscript  (being  moreover  Telugn  bnh- 
mans  by  birth)  they  alone  are  inexcusable.  I  had  made  my  own 
abstract  before  seeking  out  the  document  in  the  catalx>gue>  and  com- 
paring th^  two  notices. 

A^-^^Tanjavmr  Charitra^  (or  an  account  ofTanforctJ  No.  121. 

Countermark  316. 

The  above  is  the  English  title  on  the  cover,  and  a  Telag^  title  on 
the  other  cover  is  Tanfawur  rajalu  purvottaram,  or  an  ancient  record 
of  the  kings  of  Tanjore.  Both  these  titles  are  wrong.  On  a  palm-leaf 
mside,  the  book  is  entitled  *'  an  ornamented  poetical  aoount  of  the  four 
gates  of  the  fort  of  Tanjore*^  This  title  fully  and  accurately  describes 
the  contents.  It  contains  merely  exaggerated  descriptions  of  the  four 
gates ;  with  such  inventions  connected  therewith,  as  are  natural  to  the 
imagination  of  a  native  poet.  By  consequence,  whatever  may  be  its 
value  as  a  poem,  it  is  worthless  in  any  historical  point  of  view.  There 
is  a  very  slight  deficiency  at  the  end  of  the  first  section-— (on  the  first 
gate) — apparently  of  a  few  stanzas :  for  the  rest  of  the  manuscript  is 
complete ;  and,  though  old,  yet  it  is  in  tolerably  good  preservation.  At 
the  end  there  is  a  short  poem  appended,  containing  praises  of  Vishhij  ; 
so  much  may  suffice  for  this  book. 

Note, — 1  do  not  find  thb  manuscript  entered  in  the  Descriptive 
Catalogue,  as  a  distinct  work  ;  and  therefore  conjectore,  that  it  must  have 

*  See  the  following  article. 
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been  classed  by  mistake  as  tbe  duplicate  copy  of  the  preceding  manu* 
script.     Indeed  I  have  scarcely  any  doabt  to  the  contrary. 

5. — Maliyadri  Naranmha  ChandatUy  (or  a  Treatiit  on  Prosody^  dedi^ 
cated  to  Malty  adri  NaratimhOf  a  form  of  VithnUf)  No.  94.  Cotin* 
termor k  487. 

This  work  which  attracted  my  attention  from  having  the  word  Cfta* 
fitrch  or  history,  (erroneously  written  in  English  letters  for  Chandasu) 
on  the  cover>  is  by  Kavi-'Ketbani,  and  treats  on  the  art  of  Teluga 
poetry ;  giving  the  laws  that  should  guide  the  construction  of  the  differ* 
ent  kinds  of  metre.  It  is  of  some  leng^,  in  a  beautiful  hand-wridngy 
and  in  good  preservation.  The  poem  is  valuable,  on  the  subject  to 
which  it  refers  ;  but  does  not  bear  on  the  leading  object  of  this  inves* 
tigation. 

The  work  is  briefly  entered  in  the  Descriptive  Catalogue,  Vol.  I.  p. 
353,  as  a  <*Treatbe  on  Telugu  prosody,  by  Linoaya  Mamtbi  of 
Veylatar^    This  name  probably  designates  the  author's  patron. 


Manuecript  Book^  No.  83.     Countermark  787. 

Section  l^^^An  account  of  the  Chola'^djae. 

Vatal  Vabzi  AoiTTA  Cholan  was  crowned  at  16  years  of  age  at 
Caliyur^  west  of  Trichinopoly,  He  confided  the  government  to  a 
minister,  and  occupied  himself  in  the  worship  of  Siva.  He  fostered 
the  Sawa  religion.  A  wild  elephant  greatly  troubled  the  country.  A 
hundred  men  were  sent  to  take  it ;  and  the  elephant,  being  pursued, 
met  in  the  way  an  ascetic,  bearing  a  garland  of  flowers  sacved  to  Siva, 
which  it  seized  and  tore :  the  ascetic  greatly  incensed  killed  the  100 
men,  with  an  axe  which  he  carried,  and  also  the  elephant.  The  Chola 
king,  hearing  of  the  circumstance  set  out  with  a  force  to  destroy  the 
adversary ;  but  on  coming  near,  and  seeing  only  a  devotee  of  Siva,  he 
'  kept  his  followers  at  a  distance,  and  alone  approached :  he  addressed 
the  ascetic  in  terms  of  great  humility.  The  ascetic  was  so  overcome 
with  sorrow  at  having  killed  the  elephimt  and  people  of  so  devoted  a 
follower  of  Siva,  that  he  took  the  king's  sword  to  kill  himself,  whidl 
the  king  prevented ;  and  a  dispute  ensued,  which  should  kill  himself. 
The  king  because  his  people  and  elephant  had  offended  so  devoted  a 
votary  of  Siva,'  or  the  ascetic,  because  he  had  killed  the  elephant 
and  people  of  so  exemplary  a  king.  As  a  child  was  bom  to  the  king 
on  that  propitious  day  (Suha-dina)  the  child  was  called  Suba*cholan 
who  being  installed  by  the  care  of  his  father,  the  latter  died  after  ruling 
'350  years.  Suba-cholak  married  and  came  to  live  eiJambhu  keeva* 
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rauif  where  he  ruled  35  years.    Some  fable  follows,  about  the  birth  of 
Jambrukssvarsii,  the  tutelary  god.     The  too  of  Soba-cholas  «b 
called  Vaka  Guna  Cholan.     He  dedicated  his  wife  to  the  aerriceof 
the  god,  in  the  fane  of  jAUBHUKasvARBa.     He  led  her  to  the  fane  I9 
the  right  hand,  and  soon  after  all  her  body  except  the  right   band  w« 
found  to  haye  been  taken  into  the  image.     Vara  Gona,   conaidenng 
that  he  had  taken  hold  of  this  right  hand,  earnestly  inquired  what  crime 
he  had  committed,  that  he  should  be  so  marked.     Soon  after  the  hand 
also  was  drawn  in.     After  some  time  the  god,  in  the  shape  of  a   bnk- 
man,  appeared  to  the  king  ;  and  reproaching  him  for  offering  np  hb 
wife,  inrited  him  to  make  a  sacrifice  of  himself  also,  which  he  is  stated  to 
have  done,  when  he  rejoined  his  wife  on  a  celestial  car,  and  both  «6<imrw 
ed  beatitude.     He  ruled  75  years.    Pito£RH  Cholan  formed  the  towa 
of  Uriyur  and  ruled  therein,  with  great  credit,  for  60  years.     By 
the  advice  of  his  mantiri  (or  minister)  he  engaged  in  an  inroad  on  the 
Chera  king ;  in  order  to  get  plunder,  with  which  fanes  and  brahman 
choultries,  might  be  built,  and  fame  in  the  world  acquired.      The 
Cheran  repelled  the  invasion,  and  the  mon/trt,   who  was  also  genera], 
only  just  escaped  with  his  life ;  but,  to  make  it  appear  as  if  he  had  con- 
quered, he  brought  a  hundred  skulls  and  shewed  them  to  the  king. 
Among  these  heads  one  was  discovered  to  be  that  of  an  ascetic,  firom 
having  braided  hair ;  at  which  circumstance  great  grief  arising  and  the 
loss  of  the  kingdom  being  feared,  the  head  was  put  into  a  case  of  goUL 
A  fire  being  kindled  the  king  prepared  to  commit  himself  to  the  flames 
along  with  the  head;  but  Siva  appeared,  on  his  bullock  vehicle,  and 
told  him  his  devotedness  was  accepted,  that  the  fault  of  the  war  was 
his  minister's,  not  his,  and  commanded  him  to  live  prosperously.     At 
his  own  request,  notwithstanding  he  was  beadfied,  holding  the  said  skull 
in  his  hand.  Hence  his  epithet  Pugerh  Cholan  or  *<  the  praised."    Kai- 
^ALA  Cholan  succeeded,  and  became  accomplished  in  knowledge.    In- 
stead of  taking  one-fifth  as  his  predecessors  had  done  from  the  cultivators* 
he  contented  himself  with  one-sixth  part.     He  acquired  great  ascen- 
dancy, and. ruled  with  great  equity.     By  reason  of  it,  the  tiger  and  the 
cow  rested  in  the  same  shed ;  the  cat  and  the  rat  dwelt  in  the  same 
place  ;  the  snake  and  the  frog  were  like  mother  and  child,  (symbcJical 
language).     Thus  his  people  were  without  strife,  or^  divisions.     Injus- 
tice was  unknown.     Notwithstanding,  the  king  fearing  neglect  on  the 
part  of  his  ministers,  or  servants,  had  a  bell  erected  between  two  pillars 
in  the  public  street,  proclaiming  that  if  any  one  was  aggrieved,  it  was 
only  necessary  to  sound  the  bell,  and  the  king*s  attention  to  the  case 
would  be  given.     He  thus  ruled  with  great  prosperity  until  64  years  of 
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«ge,  wHhoat  tbe  alarm-bell  of  jiutiee  having  been  even  once  rung, 
After  his  64th  year  he  had  a  son  bom  to  him.     He  greatly  rejmced 
and  distributed  gifts,  on  having  a  child  IxNm  in  his  old  age.     Vitb( 
ViDANOAM  was  the  name  of  his  son ;  and  the  usual  education  was  given 
him.     About  this  time  an  incarnation  of  various  celestials  took  place  in 
the  form  of  a  deceptive  cow.  (The  description  is  hiere  translated  because 
it  may  be  of  service  in  nnderstanding  other  symbolical  ^i^Qguage  in  other 
books.)  **  Pabvat!  and  Pabambsvabsr  on  the  bullock  vehicle,  Brahma, 
VisHNo,  and  the  remaining  33  crores  of  deities,  the  48  thousand  rwAir, 
the  oMuraty  the  mahd  saetis  (female  powers  of  gods),  setting  out  from 
Cailasa,  came  down  to  be  incarnate  on  earth,  in  the  following  form.  The 
four  Vedas  became  the  four  legs ;  Brahma  and  Vishnu,  the  two  horns ; 
the  sun  and  moon,  the  two  eyes ;   the  Vindhya  mountain  formed  the 
body ;  (Para  SactiJ  the  female  energy  of  the  supreme  Brahm  (or  first 
cause)  became  the  abdomen ;  D'hsrma  Drvati  (the  goddess  of  the  air) 
became  the  udder ;  the  sv^'ioca,  the  ivd-nUkut  the  iva'Tiihay  the  wa» 
uch^am  (four  degrees  of  beatitude)  became  the  four  teats.     Vatavu 
(god  of  wind)  became  the  tail ;  the  atmosphere  facasamj  became  tha 
two  ears ;  Lacshmi  became  the  womb ;  the  sea  became  the  urine ;  the 
eight  seipents  (at  the  eight  points  of  the  compass)  became  the  intestines ; 
wisdom,  was  the  milk ;  thus  deceptively  (or  symbolically)  a  cow  was 
formed,  and  Yama  (death)  was  its  calf."     This  description  is  quite 
sufficient  to  prepare  for  symbol,  and  ezaggeratioR,  in  the  incident  to  be 
narrated.     This  cow,  with  its  calf,  went  from  the  fane  of  Tiyd^ara 
Bwami  to  bathe  and,  when  returning  by  a  certain  street,  the  king's  son 
ViTHt  VioAiiGAM  was  making  a  public  procession.     The  cow  and  caif 
became  separated  in  the  crowd,  and  the  calf,  being  bewildered,  got 
under  the  chariot  of  the  king's  son,  and  was  run  over  by  the  wheels,  being 
thereby  cut  in  two.     The  king's  son  was  gpreatly  alarmed,  and  meditat- 
ed on  TiTAQARAR,  (a  name  of  Siva  in  the  form  worshipped  at  Tiruva* 
mr.)     The  cow  went  all  over  the  town  seeking  for  the  calf,  and  on 
finding  its  remains,  put  both  halves  together,  and  sought  to  give  it 
nulk.     As  it  would  not  receive  any,  the  cow  arose  and  wept  tears. 
The  alarm  of  the  kind's  son  continued.     The  cow  went  to  the  justice 
alarm  bell  and  rung  it,  on  the  hearing  of  which  the  king  Kribala 
Cholah  swooned.     On  recovering  he  directed  his  minister  to  go  and 
see  what  was  amiss.     The  grief  of  the  king,  and  of  his  wife  the  young 
man's  mother,  is  described  at  length.     The  wife  suggested  as  a  remedy 
that  she  would  go,  and  fall  under  the  chariot  wheels,  and  be  cut  in  two 
by  them,  as  an  expiation  of  the  crime.     But  the  king  determined  that 
the  son  himself  however  predous  to  them,  must  in  that  same  maonear 
-        8  8 
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perfoim  tke  expiation.     In  consequence  he  summoned  a  hall  of  andi« 
ence,  and  therein  formally  commissioned  his  minister  to  go  and  see 
justice  so  rendered.     The  minister  set  out  in  state ;  and,  on  infoimii^ 
the  young  man  of  his  (urders,  the  young  man  gave  his  consent.     The 
minister  was  in  a  sad  dilemma^  regretting  on  the  one  hand  to  kill  so  in- 
tellectaal  a  young  man,   and  bring  on   himself  the  guilt  of  hlood- 
shedding,  and  on  the  other  fearing  punishment  from  the  king,  if  he 
disobeyed  orders.     To  extricate  himself  from  the  difficulty  he  slew  him- 
self with  his  own  sword.     The  king's  son  being  astonished  contmned 
his  meditation  on  Piydgarar ;  expecting  some  further  interposition  in 
his  behalf.      The  king  was  embarrassed  at  the  double  accumulation  of 
evil.     His  wife  blamed  him  for  not  listening  to  her  first  suggestion. 
The  king  rejected  it  as  not  good  ;  and  appointed  the  minister's  son  to 
succeed  to  the  crown.     The  king  set  out,  surrounded  by  a  multitude 
of  deeply-grieving  people  till  he  came  to  his  son.  at  Tiruvatur,     The 
son  remonstrated  on  the  advantage  that  was  about  to  be  given  to  envi- 
ous neighbours,  such  as  the  Pandiyan  and  the  Cheran.      But  the  king 
considering  that,  if  he  did  not  sacrifice  his  son,  there  would  be  no  rain, 
and  no  crops,  ordered  the  chariot  to  move  on,  which  ran  over  the  young 
man,  when  prostrate  on  the  ground  and  cut  him  into  two  pieces.     The 
people  greatly  rejoiced  at  the  spectacle.      The  two  pieces  of  the  kings 
son  were  presented  before  the  cow  to  its  great  joy  ;  and  the  crime  of 
slaying  the  calf  was  expiated.     The  king  next  considered  that  he  had 
now  to  expiate  the  sin  of  having  occasioned  the  death  of  his  minister. 
He  accordingly  was  about  to  strike  himself  when  the  aforesaid  Tat  MaaTi 
and  other  gods,  composing  the  illusive  cow,  stayed  his  arm ;  and  at  the 
same  time,  raised  to  life  again  the  minister  and  the  kings'  son.     The 
son  was  installed  under  the  title  of  Bru'pala  Cholam.     The  gods 
decreed  that  the  old  king,  as  a  reward,  should  have  the  pleasure  of 
seeing  has  son  rule  with  himself.      Afterwards  without  being  exposed 
to  the  pain  of  any  future  birth,  the  king  (for  his  merit),  the  king's  wife, 
and  the  minister  also,  received  final  beatitude.     On  account  of  his  long 
reign,  distinguished  by  so  many  virtues,  the  gods  ordered  him  to  be 
commemorated  by  the  title  oiKribala  Chola,  or  "  the  gracious  ruler:" 
he  ruled  eighty  years. 

Bnu^piCLA  Chola,  being  crowned  when  sixteen  years  of  age,  and 
having  married  when  twenty-five  years  old,  exceeded  his  father  in  bene- 
ficence, and  prosperously  governed.  In  a  hunting  excursion  he  dis- 
covered a  large  chasm  which  consumed  and  wasted  the  water  of  the 
Cweri  river.  He  directed  a  great  many  men  to  be  employed  to  fill  it 
up ;  all  their  efforts  to  fill  it  up  wove  unavailing.     Though  much  money 
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was  expended  and  every  possible  meUiod  taken,  yet  the  chasm  still  swal* 
lowed  jxp  the  Caveri  as  before.  The  king  resided  eight  years  in  the 
neighbourhood ;  the  better  to  superintend  the  work.  A  rishi,  living  neari 
told  the  king»  that  his  labour  was  in  vain,  seeing  that  for  some  cause  the 
chacra  of  Vishnu  had  entered  the  earth  there,  and  by  consequence  the 
remedy  was  that  either  some  enlightened  king,  or  else  some  virtuous 
riihi  (or  ascetic),  must  enter  the  chasm,  and  be  seated  beneath  on  the 
ehacrut  when  the  gulph  would  close.  The  king  took  leave  and  returned 
to  his  town ;  where  he  assembled  his  council  and  declared  what  he 
learned.  After  many  donations,  he  proceeded  in  state,  with  the  intention 
of  casting  himself  into  the  chasm.  The  minister  told  the  mAt,  that  if 
the  king  plunged  into  it,  the  same  would  be  dishonor ;  but  that  if  he 
(the  rishij  entered,  it  would  be  to  him  lasting  fame.  The  risM  accord- 
ingly entered  the  chasm  which  immediately  closed.  A  hnh  was  built  on 
the  spot  called  Tirtwala  anchur,  (or  the  sacred  whirlpool  turning  to  the 
right  hand.)  The  king  and  his  suite  returned  to  the  palace;  where  he 
prosperously  ruled*  but  the  Caveri  now  did  damage,  by  overflowing  its 
banks ;  and  the  king  went  to  the  wilderness,  and  did  penance  six  years, 
on  that  account ;  when  Siva,  sent  a  shower  of  mud,  which  raised  the 
embankment,  and  kept  the  river  within  its  proper  channel. 

A  certain  chief  by  the  ftivor  of  Ranga  Svami  (Vishnu)  built  the 
ftne  of  Sri  Ratigay  with  the  spoils  which  he  had  plundered  from  the 
people  even  to  the  extent  of  snatching  away  the  tdliy  or  sacred  token  of 
marriage.  Many  laborers  wer^  employed,  and  a  great  balance  remain- 
ed due  to  them,  which  the  said  chief  had  not  the  power  to  defray.  He 
in  consequence  inveigled  them  all  into  a  boat,  promising  to  pay  them 
in  the  middle  of  a  branch  of  the  Caveri  $  aiid>  when  there,  he  upset  the 
boat,  and  they  all  perished ;  but  as  this  was  a  sacrifice  to  Ranoa  Sva'mi, 
all  the  laborers  so  sacrificed  obtained  beatification.  '  Hence  the  spot  ac» 
quired  the  name  of  CoUdam  (corrupted  into  Coleroon*). 

The  king,  expending  a  great  deal  of  money,  had  the  Caveri  conduct- 
ed to  the  westward  of  Combaconum^  and  opened  channels  for  irrigation 
to  a  great  extent  around ;  effecting  a  communication  between  the  Caveri 
and  CoUroon  rivers.  Of  the  additional  produce  so  obtained,  he  took 
1  -Gth,  and  gave  the  rest  to  the  people.  At  Camhaconum  he  built  many 
fanes  and  prosperously  ruled.  His  reign  lasted  70  years.  He  had  no 
son ;  ^but  his  wife  was  three  months  pregnant.  The  Pandiyan  took  ad- 
vantage of  this  time  to  attack  the  kingdom,  and  the  aforesaid  Chola 
king  being  worsted,  took  refuge  with  Cumbheevarer,  and  did  penance  in 

*  This  is  a  earrent  tradition  u  to  the  orig;iB  of  ths  name  of  the  QtUroen  §  the 
mes&inf  of  CoUdem  is  '*  the  place  of  slau^ter," 
3s3 
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tbe  Bhriae  Mcred  to  Um  s  and  ftfter  a  time,  lie  obtained  beatificatiog. 
J^n  he'had  done  so  much  baiefit  to  the  conntry»  in  the  embaakaMit  of 
the  riTor  he  was  called  Caki  Camda  Cholan. 


APPENDIX. 

The  Chola  rajas  were  so  called  because  of  their  being  of  the  solar 
race,     (The  derivation  of  Chola^  from  Swya,  is  not  clear.) 

Uttunga  Cbolan ;  Kulottunga  Cholan  ;  Tlrumudi  Cholan ;  Anmtapa 
Cholan  ;  Rajendra  Cholan  ; .  Manunithi  Cholan  ;  Ala  peranta  Cholan  ; 
Vara-gnna  Cholan ;  Ala  peranta  Cholan  ;  Ariloru  kadamai  kondai  Cho- 
Uui ;  Anatana  Cholan ;  Cadu-vetti  Cholan. 

Another  list  of  the  Chola  princes  is  given,  with  the  explanation  of  the 
names  ;  and  shewing  three  different  names  sometimes  given  to  the  same 
individual.  The  period  of  reign,  in  all,  is  too  great.  There  were  in  all 
23  kings  of  this  race  it  is  said.     After  Cabi  Caba  Chola  the  race 

ceased. 

Remark, — The  preceding  paper  is  of  importance  in  many  points  of 
view  ;  and  the  origin  of  the  fane  at  Seringham,  as  herein  stated,  needs 
to  be  compared  with  other  documents. 

Siction  2. — Discourse  between  a  Tiger  and  a  Cow, 

This  account  is  either  a  mere  fable,  or  else  a  symbolieal  aoooont  of 
some  transaction  occnrring  near  Conjeveram  /  m  which  a  cow  seised  hj 
a  tiger  pleaded  for  a  loan  of  life,  on  certain  reasons  alleged,  promising  to 
return  on  a  fixed  day.  The  tiger  gave  the  re<|iiired  leave)  and  the  cow 
punctoally  returned. 

The  section  is  incomplete ;  and  since  it  professes  to  be  traaalated 
from  the  Tamil,  which  original  work,  if  I  mistake  not,  is  foand  in  the 
collection,  any  consideration  of  it  may  be  deferred  till  that  work  oomes 
under  notice.     This  fragment,  to  the  best  of  my  judgment,  is  useless. 

Section  8. — Abridged  account  of  lav ara^  Vishnu  and  Brahma. 

This  paper  contains  a  description  of  the  divisions,  and  residents,  with- 
in the  regions  of  Vaiconfha  and  Kailasa^  similar  or  the  same,  (difier- 
ence  of  language  being  excepted,)  to  the  Tamil  manuscript  translated 
and  printed  in  Or.  Hist.  MSS.  vol.  2.  App.  B.  Any  further  notice  of 
it  here  is,  by  consequence,  superfluous. 

Section  4»^-Aceount  of  the  temples  ofCdnchi  or  Conjeveram. 
The  legend  of  the  place,  as  collected  by  Cavellt  Vbncata  Boeiab* 
It  was  a  chosen  place  by  Siva.    Pabvati  shaded  the  son  and  the  mooa, 
being  the  eyes  of  Siva  ;  by  reason  of  which  darkness  covered  the  eailii; 
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asd  to  blot  out  the  fault  so  conunitted,  Parvati  came  down  to  do  po* 
nance  under  a  mango-ttee,  at  that  place.  Siva  sent  various  rivers,  thp 
origin  of  which  are  mythologically  statedt 

VisvACAKMA  built  a  temple ;  and  after  many  intermediate  matters 
(which  however  are  not  stated)  in  the  time  of  CaisRMA  rayer,  even  as 
he  had  rebuilt  many  other  temples  so  he  rebuilt  the  fane  of  JBcamhar* 
isvara.  There  are  other  mythological  or  pauranic  statements  of  the 
foundations  of  other  places,  based  on  fables  concerning  Bkahma,  VisHNa 
and  Siva.  At  a  later  period  there  is  mention  of  four  towns  around,  to 
which  roads  led  from  Canjeveram  ;  that  is  first,  Mahabalipuram  ;  second^ 
Devalapuram  to  the  south  ;  third,  ViHnchipuramy  and  fourth,  Narra' 
yanapuraviy  (first,  Vaishnava ;  second,  Saiva  ;  third,  Saiva ;  fourths 
Vaishnava.) 

Vishnu  born  as  Narhoa  introduced  the  Bauddha  system,  to  expiate 
which  fault,  he  was  required  to  do  penance  at  Conjeveram.  The  Jainas 
spread  through  the  country,  and  had  a  settlement  near  Conjeveram, 
SancarXcharya  came  thither,  and  overcoming  the  Jainat  in  disputa- 
tion  re-estaBlished  the  Hindu  religion,  according  to  his  own  tenets. 
There  is  still  however  a  small  town  near,  called  Canchi  of  the  Jainas, 
Another  existing  evidence  of  the  ancient  prevalence  of  the  Jaina  system 
at  this  place  is,  that  in  the  walls  and  edifices,  built  by  Crishna  rayer, 
images  of  the  Jaina  system  are  wrought  in  with  the  other  workmanship. 

Brahma  performed  a  great  sacrifice  at  one  of  the  sacred  hills  at  Con^ 
jeveranh  in  the  fire  of  whidi  Vishnu,  as  Varaoa  riJR,  was  bom ;  (being 
the  form  of  Vishnu  worshipped  in  the  Vadshnava  hxke  at  Conjevermn,) 
The  elephant  of  Vishnu  gathering  lotus-flowers  from  the  tank,  had  its 
legs  bitten  off  by  an  alligator ;  and  Vishnu  slew  the  alligator  with  his 
chacra :  (an  event  commemorated  in  processions  by  carrying  round  the 
image  of  an  elephant  without  legs.)  Notice  of  the  different  vahanaa 
or  vehicles,  used  for  the  processions  of  the  image  of  Vishnu,  at  the 
great  annual  festival  in  the  month  of  May. 

Notice  of  the  images  within  the  Sainafane  of  £kambievora. 

The  origin  of  the  place  is- lost  in  the  remoteness  of  very  andent  time. 
The  image  of  Camacshi  was  originally  of  clay.  Three  towers  and  tiie 
inner  shrine  were  constructed  by  Tritambaca  Ratalu.  In  one  shrine 
there  is  an  emblem  of  Siva  at  which  Rama  (Chandra)  performed 
hom^,  in  order  to  expiate  the  sin  of  killing  the  racshasas  of  the  ooun* 
try.  There  is  also  an  image  of  Psrumal  (Vishnu)  to  commemorate 
the  cure  of  8iva,  (after  swallowing  poison  with  the  amrita  in  the  Cur* 
ma  avataraJ)  Brief  mention  of  other  images  connected  with  similar 
legends.     A  repetition  of  the  fable  connected  with  the  mango-tree,  men* 
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tioned  at  the  begpinning.  Some  porches  and  shrines  were  built  by  Ten- 
▲o  ABA-PILL  A I  of  Tanjore.  Other  notices  of  different!  ocalities  of  the 
fane.  The  hall  of  a  thousand  pillars  is  built  over  the  place  where  was 
the  pit  in  which  Brahma  performed  his  g^reat  sacrifice ;  there  is  a  sacred 
pool  in  the  midst.  In  the  Barata  Condom,  or  continent  south  of  Mount 
Bimdlaya  there  are  one  thousand  and  eight  fanes ;  of  these  one  hundred 
and  eight  are  special,  and  of  these  latter  twenty-eight  are  within  the  dis- 
trict of  Conjeveram.  The  names  of  these  twenty-eight  fimes  are  given. 
Next  is  given  a  specification  of  sacred  pools  (Hrfhas)  connected  with 
the  said  fanes. 

Notice  of  the  Ammen-kovU,  or  f one  of  the  local  goddess. 

The  shrine  was  built  by  Via  a  dbva  maha  raja.  A  tower  was  built 
on  the  south  side  by  Pallala  Ratudct.  To  the  west  of  the  goddess' 
shrine  there  is  an  image  of  Sancara'charta,  also  of  Durvaba  risbr. 
There  is  a  golden  image  of  Camacsbi,  termed  hangara  (the  golden). 
An  image  of  Santana  Ganapati  paid  homage  to  by  the  childlessy  who 
desire  to  have  children :  other  minute  details.  Just  before  the  spot>  on 
which  the  image  of  Camacsbi  is  placed  there  is  a  chasm,  hollow,  or 
cavern,  in  the  earth.  SancaracbXrta  is  traditionally  stated  to  have 
concealed  the  image  therein  for  greater  safety ;  and  it  is  popularly  re- 
ported that  the  original  Camacsbi  is  still  hidden  therein. 

Detail  of  worldly  power. 

The  names  of  a  few  monarchs  are  given,  coming  down  to  the  latter 
rayers,  and  Gajapatii.  Lengthened  periods  are  ascribed  to  the  earlier 
rulers  (gathered  from  the  Puranas),  but  nothing  is  given  that  can  add 
to  or  correct  other  information,  on  these  subjects. 

Rulers  at  Conjeveram, 

BUDA-LINOA-PAIYA.  AlI  MlTRAD  KbAN. 

JuLu  poBAR  Khan  (i.  e.  Davdd  Kban. 

Zdlfbcar  Khan.)  Sadulla  Khan. 

Here  the  writer  is  more  at  home ;  a  notice  is  given  of  the  events  con- 
nected with  the  Muhammadans  of  Vellore  and  Arcotf  through  the 
wars  in  the  Carnatic,  and  down  to  the  settled  rule  of  Mohammbo  Au. 
It  is  brief  considering  the  multiplicity  of  the  transactions;  but  may  have 
its  merit,  as  a  testimony  written  from  tradition,  near  the  time  and  place 
of  the  events  recorded,  and  by  a  native,  acquainted  with  native  opinions. 

CdncM  Mahatmyam, 

Another  brief  version  of  the  legend  noticed  at  the  commencement. 
That  is  to  say  Pabvati  shsided  both  eyes  of  Siva  which  produced  dark- 
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ness  over  the  world,  and  troubled  botb  gods  and  men.  As  a  punisb- 
ment  for  this  '^  legeret6"  Parvati  was  sentenced  to  become  Cali, 
and  then  to  go  down  to  earth  to  do  penance,  which  took  place  at  Con* 
jeveram.  After  acquiring  merit  by  that  penance,  in  which  her  form 
included  several  rivers,  Sit  a  asked  what  gift  she  required,  and  the 
reply  was,  that  he  would  come  and  marry  her  at  that  place.  To  this 
request  he  consented;  and,  when  he  came,  he  was  accompanied  by 
Brahma  and  Vishnu  ;  the  former  of  whom  performed  a  great  sacrifice. 
Sarasvati  and  Lacs b  mi  were  born  firom  the  eye  of  Paryati  ;  and  the 
marriage  between  Brahma  and  Vishnu  and  their  consorts  was  celebrat- 
ed at  the  satne  time,  as  the  marriage  of  Siya  and  Parvati.  The  place 
hence  acquired  great  celebrity.  The  rishis,  who  were  present  at  the 
ceremony-,  each  one  established  an  emblem  of  Siva  bearing  his  own 
name ;  and  on  the  eight  points  of  the  compass,  there  are  eight  DurgaSf 
as  guardians.  There  is  also  specially  a  fane  of  Bhairava,  a  ferocious 
form  of  Siva. 

.  Remark, — Any  information  connected  with  Conjeveram  acquires 
importance  from  the  celebrity  of  the  place,  and  its  great  influence  as  a 
metropolis  of  idolatry.  The  legend  of  Parvati  shading  the  eyes  of 
Siva  is  pauranical ;  but  I  think  it  deserves  special  notice,  though  per- 
haps not  in  this  place.  If  I  understand  the  import  aright  it  designates 
something  differing  from  any  eclipse  :  but  I  would  wish  to  examine  the 
subject  in  connexion  with  other  records  before  offering  any  opinion. 
The  circumstances  concerning  the  Jainas  tend  to  elucidate  some  parts 
of  the  Ckola  p(fftyam,  and  it  would  seem  as  if  Sancaracharta  were 
tbe  Saiva  teacher  therein  referred  to.  The  antiquity  of  the  structures, 
at  Conjeveram  cannot  be  great,  since  they  are  posterior  to  the  time  of 
Sancakacharta  ;  but  that  the  place  had  some  little  note  under  early 
Ckola  kings,  before  the  ascendancy  of  the  Jainas,  seems  conjecturally 
probable*. 

This  paper  has  been  restored  from  small  writing,  and  pale  ink,  to  a 
more  permanent  form. 

Section  5. — Account  of  the  Setupatis  orfeudatoiy  chiefi  at  Ramnad. 

Thi9  section  was  before  restored  in  Vol.  I.,  for  reasons  stated  in  the 
accompanying  abstract  then  given.     See  1st  Report.  Art.  B. 

*  The  king  of  Kdiuhipura  is  mentioned  in  the  Samudragupta  inscription 
at  Allahabad  at  Kanehiyaka  FttAnii,— that  being  the  title  of  the  race  then  ruling 
there.— J.  P. 
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Book,  iVb.  49.     Countermark  789. 

Section  S,-^Aecottnt  of  the  Vellugdtwdru,  descendants  of  the  Vencaio' 
girt  rafoy  with  an  account  of  Vencata-giri  in  Telingantu 

Stanza.     The  Velma  race  were  bom  from  the  feet  of  Vishho. 

In  the  village  of  Anwnanagai  a  son  of  Sbbtdr  Polu  Rbddi  of  the 
tribe  of  Anumagantu,  with  his  servants  named  Rksan,  when  ploughing 
a  waste  piece  of  land,  discovered  a  hidden  treasure  and  an  aerial  voice 
was  heard,  telling  the  master  (Shbvi-rbddi),  that  if  he  offered  a  human 
sacrifice  he  might  safely  take  possession  of  it.  While  in  great  doubt, 
his  servant  Rxsan  voluntarily  offered  to  become  the  sacrifice,  on  con« 
dition  that  the  Rkddi  should  engage  on  behalf  of  himself  and  of  his 
posterity,  that  he  and  they  would  take  the  cognomen  of  Rbbala,  and 
always  marry  the  first  wife  from  out  of  his  (Rbsan's)  pariah  tribe.  To 
these  conditions  the  Raoni  assented ;  and,  offering  his  servant  in  sacri* 
fice  to  Bhairava,  took  possession  of  the  treasure.  At  a  subsequent 
period  while  surveying  his  now  very  extensive  fields,  a  storm  came  on, 
and  while  he  stood  under  a  tree  a  thunderbolt  descended  close  to  bim» 
which  he  took  up  without  fear,  and  then  the  hamadryad  of  the  tree 
appeared  to  him,  and  made  him  great  promises  for  the  ^ture.  Two  of 
his  inferior  workmen  had  taken  refuge  under  the  same  tree,  and  unseen 
by  him,  had  seen  and  heard  what  passed;  the  report  of  which  they 
carried  to  the  village,  where  it  was  much  talked  of ;  and  at  length 
reached  the  ears  of  the  Ganapati,  or  prince  of  the  country,  who  sent 
for  Sbbvi-rbudt,  and  after  flattering  distinction  gave  him  certain  ban- 
ners, and  ennobled  him  as  feudal  lord  of  a  country  producing  a  lae 
annually.  He  also  received  the  title  of  Pillala  marri  Bitdla  Rdtm. 
From  the  BMla,  or  hamadryad^  before  mentioned  he  alsoi  received 
certain  immunities  of  a  super-human  order. 

2.  He  had  three  sons,  named  respectively  Dam  a  Natadd,  Paasa* 
DiTTA  Natadu,  and  Rddra  Natadu.  Two  were  much  distinguished. 
Dama  Natadu,  the  eldest,  by  skill  in  the  use  of  the  sword,  by  great 
advantages  obtained  over  others,  and  the  acquisition  of  wealth  and  ho- 
nors. The  second  Prasaditya  was  an  officer  of  authority  under  Ga* 
VAPATi  Dbva  Ratalu  ;  and  had  a  hand  in  the  cireumstanoes  of  the 
succession  after  his  death,  whereby  the  royal  authority  at  OrfiganH 
devolved  on  Prata  PA  RuDRA. 

3.  The  aforesaid  Dama  Natadu  was  the  head  of  his  race.  Two 
of  bis  many  sons,  by  name  Vbnnama  Natadu  and  Sabri  Nataoq, 
were  modt  distinguished  r 

4.  Vbnnama  Nayadu  became  head  of  the  race.  His  son  was  Yia- 
adacha  Natadu  who,  with  his  cousin,  son  of  Sabbi  Natadu,  were 
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successful  in  their  incursion  against  neighbouring  places,  extending  ta 
Canchi,  and  to  the  Pandiya  kings.  The  Mussalmans  are  also  men- 
tioned as  beaten  in  defence  of  another  chieftain.  The  son  of  Vbnnama 
named  Sinoama  Natadu,  became  head  of  the  race,  and  was  slaiit 
before  the  fort  of  Jalli  palle, 

5.  His  two  sons  Anupofa  Nayadu  and  Madah  Natadu  assem*. 
bled  a  great  force,  and  overcoming  all  enemies,  carried  their  power  to 
an  increased  extent,  adding  to  the  fame  of  their  race,  and  distinguish* 
ing  themselves  by  donations  to  the  brahmins.  An  extravagant  account 
is  given  of  the  number  of  rajas  conquered  by  them,  the  Chalukyas  being 
among  the  rest,  and  also  the  forces  of  the  Guferati  rija.  The  two 
chiefs  Anvipota  and  Madah  divided  the  country  into  two  parts,  and 
ruled  in -distinct  towns,  each  one  over  his  portion ;  the  first  in  Rqfukonda 
and  the  second  in  Deuakonda, 

•  6.  The  son  of  Madhu  named  Pjeddu  Vsoa  Giri  Natadu,  added  to 
former  conquests,  and  acquired  additional  trophies. 

7.     PsDDA  Vbda  Giai  Natadu  had  two  sons,  named  Rama  Chan« 
]}RA  and  CoMAEA  MioHA  Natadu,  who  made  some  conquests. 
.   8.     The  sons  of  Cumara  Madbu  were  ChinnA  Vbda  Giri  N. 
and  LiNGAMA  N.     The  father  was  slain  by  another  chief,  and  Lingama 
N.  slew  him  in  return,  who  also  overcame  some  others. 

9.  LiNOAMA  Natadu's  SOU  was  PuRVATA  Natadu  whose  son  wa« 
LiivaAMA  Natadu. 

10.  The  race  is  carried  forward,  through  a  few  other  names. 
1 L     Some  jitrifes  of  neighbouring  feudal  lords. 

12.  Records  assistance  rendered  to  the  rayer  in  suppressing  some 
opposers  at  Chdnnapatnam. 

19.     Sinoama  Natadu  was  versed  in  learning. 

14.  DiMMA  Nayaoa  is  said  to  have  conquered  the  Gujerat,  Chola 
and  PtmdUfa  rajas. 

15.  Dhorma  Natadu  conveyed  to  his  posterity  the  title  of  Savu^ 
taru. 

16.  Tlie  succession  of  the  race  is  carried  on  down  to  !28  Vbncatadri 
Natadu,  who  ruled  at  VeTwaia^giri^  and  in  his  time  the  name  of  the 
Vencata-giri  kingdom  originated.  The. name  of  that  place  from  books 
and  inscriptions  is  found  to  have  been  Kal  maliy  from  the  name  of  a 
h>cal  goddess  worshipped  by  a  few  cottagers.  One  named  Go  a  a  hi 
BuKBA  rija  had  built  a  fort  and  resided  there;  he  was  driven  away  by 
Vbmcajadri  who  took  possession,  changed  the  name  of  the  Sacti^  and 
eaused  it  to  bear  the  name  of  Vencaiu^girt^  from  Visbnu  worshipped  at 
VsnciUa^ehaUa  flVipeUifJf  distant  four  dmada  or  kadunu  (40  miles), 
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flis  ton  was  Ratapa  Natadu  who  succeeded  to  the  goyenuneat,  29 
down  to  31.  Some  other  names  down  to  Yasama  Natadu»  and  Si*. 
QAM  A  NatadU)  by  whom  a  great  battle  was  fought  with  other  opposing 
chiefs  in  a  plain  near  Utra  Melur^  in  which  they  gained  a  victory,  Sal. 
Sac.  1528,  (reference  to  another  book  called  StunmnUca,  No.  8,)  its 
substance  giyen  here.  (The  scene  was  in  the  Tamil  country,  Madu 
vtntaca^  being  mentioned  as  near  the  place  of  combat.)  The  Muham- 
madans  wa«  mingled  up  in  the  aifiur,  in  connection  with  Ginjee  and 
Vellore.  Down  to  84  many  details  are  given,  too  complex  for  abstcaei- 
ing,  among  which  it  appears  that  the  VelUgoHvaru  were  driven,  from 
their  native  district  by  the  Muhammadans,  who  took  it  into  possession ; 
that  Veneata-giri  was  a  part  only  of  the  Chcmdra-giri  kingdom ;  thaS 
the  Mobammadans  acquired  an  ascendancy,  and  that  certain  cruelties 
were  attendant  on  Zolfbkar  Khan's  incursion  into  the  Camatic,  that 
Vencata-giri  was  assumed  into  possession  by  them,  but  by  solicha- 
tions  at  the  court  of  Grokondtiy  a  restitution  of  this  and  some  other 
districts  was  made,  on  condition  of  paying  tribute.  Certain  g^rants  as 
made  by  persons  holding  privileges  under  Adrumqzbbb,  are  mentioQed 
in  the  manuscript  as  deduced  from  inscriptions,  one  of  the  dates  is 
1618  Sal.  Sac.  (A.  D.  1696). 

85.  Some  other  names,  and  date  of  a  grant  by  Pbooa  Yasama 
Natadu  in  S.  S.  1620,  with  him  the  line  of  Vblloootivabu  ceased, 
and  the  race  was  transferred  to  adopted  children. 

86,  87.  Some  other  details;  an  invasion  of  Muhammadans  from 
Arcot  who  plundered  and  bnmt^  and  in  the  ifisturbanoe  naany  records 
perished;  when  the  invasion  had  swept  by  Cukara  Yasama  Nafaoo 
again  resumed  possession. 

88.  Banoaru  Yasama  Natado  (the  present  raja),  his  agent  Sbthu 
Ratbn  went  to  Madras  and  procured  an  intervention  of  the  Company's 
troops  to  confirm  him  in  his  authority.  Details  of  Pbudana  and  Sv* 
beahmantan  the  agent  of  Bangaru  Yasama  Nataou,  leading  to  an 
awful  tragedy.  Pbddana  had  accused  Subrahmamvan  in  the  ChiUwr 
court  of  firing  a  village,  and  Subrabmamtan  told  him  that  in  conse* 
quence  he  would  have  him  carried  out  by  the  legs  dead,  like  a  dog.  In 
prosecution  of  his  design,  he  constructed  a  variety  of  annoyances,  and 
got  up  a  suit  in  the  sillah  court;  Pbddana  when  summoned  refused 
to  appear.  When  an  attempt  was  made  to  seise  and  sell  his  house,  he 
forcibly  ^ected  the  officer  of  the  court ;  in  consequence  a  summons  was 
sent  by  the  hands  of  a  captain  of  sepoys  with  a  company  under  his 
command.  Pbddana  not  knowing  the  English  customs,  and  from  the 
high  spirit  of  the  Velmavar,  had  prepalred  his  house  so  as  to  have  all 
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the  inmates  killed,  and  the  house  set  on  fire.  On  the  captain  making 
the  demand  of  his  appearance  at  the  court  to  plead,  he  went  inside  and 
shut  the  door,  hut  losing  heart  to  transact  all  the  tragedy,  it  was  ma« 
naged  in  part  hj  a  servant.  The  result  was  the  murder  of  all  the  inmate^ 
PxooANA  included.  The  door  was  then  thrown  open.  The  officer 
grieved  went  away,  and  left  the  disposing  of  the  bodies  with  Banoaki; 
Yasama  and  Sobrabmantan;  who,  as  they  passed,  spat  on  them,  and 
had  them  carried  out  heels  uppermost  as  dogs  are  carried,  and  then  not 
buried,  but  merely  covered  with  a  little  earth,  exposed  to  beasts  and 
birds.  The  Chittur  court  had  an  examination  of  the  outdopr  servants 
but  no  guilt  attached  to  them.  The  manuscript  leaves  off  without  any 
mention  of  the  death  of  Sobrahmantan  which  is  otherwise  known  to 
liave  since  occurred  by  a  cancer  on  his  back  slowly  and  with  extreme 
torture.    Banoaru  Yasama  is  said  to  be  still  alive. 

Remark. — llie  preceding  abstract  is  not  much  more  than  an  index. 
A  translation  of  the  entire  manuscript  may  be  made  by  me  another 
time.  A  notice  of  the  manuscript  is  entered  in  the  Des.  Catal.  Vol.  I. 
p.  806.  It  is  more  than  usually  correct  as  far  as  it  goes,  and  will  be 
found  in  most  of  the  leading  points  to  harmonize  with  the  foregoing 
outline. 

D.  MAHRATTA. 

1.  A  roll  of  country  paper,  without  title,  mark  or  number. 

The  contents  of  this  roll  consist  of  copies  of  three  letters  addressed 
by  RAOtr  Natha  Yabava  to  Nana  Farvis  relative  to  a  disputed  sue. 
cession  to  the  throne  at  Poonah.  In  answer  to  communications  ftoxn 
Nana  Farni?,  (the  minister  of  state,)  his  correspondent  Ragonautr 
gives  him  details  of  the  strength  and  munitions  of  the  subordinate  rljas 
and  chiefs,  the  Nagpore  rija,  and  the  Gnicovar,  or  rija  of  Gujeratf 
being  among  the  number.  Various  details  are  added  as  to  battles,  and 
connected  circumstances.  The  letters  are  written  in  the  midst  of  the 
circumstances  which  they  describe  ;  and  might  be  of  use  to  a  historian 
eng^ed  in  narrating  the  events  of  that  particular  period,  comparatively 
recent,  but  they  are  too  minute,  and  local,  to  admit  of  abstract,  which 
besides  does  not  appear  needful,  since  a  brief  index  poinUng  to  the  ex« 
istence  of  such  correspondence  may  here  very  well  suffice. 

llie  roll  attracted  attention  from  its  decayed  and  injured  condition. 
A  little  trouble  being  sufficient  to  put  it  into  a  permanent  form  it  was 
restored;  for  papers  of  such  a  sort  may  acquire  an  additional  value 
with  time. 

2.  Another  roll,  a  little  larger  in  size  was  found  on  examination  to 
have  been  filled  with  statistical  details,  concerning  the  boundaries,  pro-» 
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ducts,  revenuesy  and  similar  matters,  of  the  Peishwft*s  domuuoDSy  of 
which  Poonah  was  the  capital.  But  being  torn,  damaged,  transposed 
and  in  part  lost,  any  attempt  to  restore  it  was  given  up ;  and  the  loss 
probably  is  not  of  any  consequence* 

3.     Copy  of  an  ancient  record  of  the  rulers  of  Chandra'-girL 

Manuscript  Book,  No,  45.     Countermark  735. 

This  book  on  examination  proved  to  be  an  interesting  (though  veiy 
brief)  chronicle  of  the  Yadava  race,  which  formed  one  of  the  earij 
dynasties  of  rulers  in  this  countr}% 

The  record  is  said  to  have  been  extracted  from  all  the  documents  ia 
the  fort  of  Cbishna  rayer,  relative  to  the  rayer  dynasty. 

llie  commencement  of  the  Yudwa  dynasty  is  dated  from  Sal.  Sa& 
7dl,  (A.  D.  808-9,)  beginning  with  Shirahoba  Yadava  Ratala,  and 
the  dynasty  is  continued  downwards  to  the  foundation  of  the  fort,  concern* 
ing  which  there  is  a  little,  apparently  fabulous,  matter.     The  fort  was 
first  called  Deya  Durgamy  by  Yadava  Rataxu,  in  Sal.  Sac  929,  (A.  D. 
1007-8.)     At  a  latter  period  one  of  its  rulers  meditated  an  invasion  of 
Vijayanagara^  but  abandoned  his  intention  on  discovering  the  power 
and  resources  of  Crishna  rayer.     The  conquests  of  the  latter  are  brief- 
ly alluded  to ;  and  the  circumstance  of  the  Gujapati  prince,  giving  Ins 
daughter  to  Crishna  riayer  to  cement  a  treaty  of  p^ice  with  him,  is  men- 
tioned.    The  date  of  Cbishna  rayer  s  death  is  fixed  on  the  8th  of 
Cartikcya  month,   Sal.  Sac.  1452,  (i9th  or  20th  November,  1581.) 
In  all  twenty-seven  princes  of  the  Yadava  race  ruled,  during  339  years, 
(an  average  of  12^  years  to  each.)     The  name  of  Z>sya  ^Durga  was 
changed  to  Chandra-girt,  by  one  of  the  race,  for  reasons  specified.   The 
country  came  under  Muhammadan  rule  in  Sal.  Sac.   1587,  (A.   D. 
1665-6.)     The  names  of  these  rulers  are  giv<(n :  they  governed,  in  all 
during  ninety-five  years. 

There  follows  a  descriptive  mention  of  the  fanes,  and  other  sacerdotal 
buildings  erected,  or  endowed,  by  the  difierent  rulers  of  this  dynasty : 
Tripetty  being  the  principal  one. 

Remark. — This  document  claims  a  full  translation.  It  possesses 
considerable  internal  evidences  of  authenticity  ;  and  its  evidence  in  his- 
tory is  required.  The  book  is  damaged  though  to  a  less  degree  than 
many  in  this  collection.  I  have  had  it  restored  for  the  being  better 
preserved,  pending  its  full  translation. 
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E.  SANSKRIT. 
Palm-leaf  Bookf  No.  17,     Grant' ha  Character. 
^opy  ffoh  Inecription  on  copper  ofSadd  Siva  Mahd  rayer. 
Recapitulation  of  the  lunar  race,  down  to  Yatati  ;  of  whose  Una 

ISYARA  RaTBN  was  bora.   NARA8ARATBN»TlMMAJlNABA8IMMARATS!f, 

ViRA  Nabas^i^ma  Ratcm,  Crishna  Raybr,  Acbtota  Pater  ;  the  two 
latter  were  half  brothers,  sons  of  Via  a  Narabimma  RAYBR,by  different 
mothers :  (here  some  letters  are  lost  or  left  out,  so  that  there  is  no 
intelligible  meaning ;)  Saoa&>wa  Ratbn.  In  his  time  the  inscription  was 
recorded,  Sal.  Sac.  1478,  in  XheNala  year,  in  Mar  gar  a  month,  on  Sun- 
day, a  new  moon  day,  and  eclipse.  At  which  time,  peculiarly  adapted 
to  religious  donations,  certain  lands  and  numerous  villages  were  giyen 
by  the  rayer,  being  then  in  the  shrine  of  Vitalesvara  Sedmiylon  the 
banks  of  the  Tungahhadra  river,  to  Ramanujdchdrya  a.tSri  Perambdr^ 
the  different  villages  and  lands  being  in  the  neighbourhood  of  that  place* 
The  usual  sloca  at  the  close  is  not  given,  a  leaf  perhaps  being  wanting. 

Note. — It  is  doubtful  whether  the  donation  was  to  Ramanuja,  in 
his  life  time,  or  to  a  shrine  first  established  by  him ;  the  latter  frc»di 
dates,  and  attendant  circumstances,  seems  to  be  most  probable. 

Ccnclufion. 

My  report  for  the  three  months  inclusive  from  the  beginning  of  Octo- 
ber to  the  end  of  December,  1837,  here  finishes.  It  may  perhaps 
appear,  that  the  abstracts,  herein  given,  offer  results  of  considerable 
importance.  It  is  however  superfluous  to  add  any  further  observations 
to  those  already  given,  at  each  step  of  the  investigation. 

Madrasy  December  ZUt^  1837. 


II. — Some  account  of  a  visit  to  the  plain  ofKoh-i^Damdnf  the  mining 
district  of  Ghorband^  and  the  pass  of  Hindu  Kushy  with  a  few 
general  observations  respecting  the  structure  and  conformation  of 
the  country  from  the  Indus  to  Kabul,     By  P*  B.  Lord,  M»  B*  in 
Medical  Charge  of  the  Kabul  Mission. 

[Communieiited  by  the  GoYernmeat  of  India.] 
A  parallel -of  latitude  drawn  through  Kdlabdgh,  and  west  of  the  In- 
dus would  present  a  remarkable  difference  in  the  course  of  the  mountain 
chains  as  observed  to  its  north,  and  south  sides.  In  the  latter  direction 
the  Solimdn  and  Kdla  ranges,  the  one  of  which  may  be  looked  on  as  a 
continuation  of  the  other,  generally  preserve  an  almost  perfect  parallelism 
with  the  course  of  the  Indus ;  while  on  the  other  side  every  range,  and 
Ihey  are  numerous,  from  the  Himdluya  and  Hindu  Kdsh  to  the  salt  range 
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indusive  are  at  right  angles  with  the  direction  of  the  stre&tn.  In  other 
words  the  genera  Iline  of  the  former  is  north  and  south,  of  the  latter 
east  and  west.  It  is  of  the  latter  and  the  country  thej  Include  that  I 
uronld  at  present  more  particniarlj  speak. 

In  addition  to  the  general  course  of  the  chidtts  thus  laid  down,  there 
is  another  fact  subordinate  jet  of  no  less  importance  to^prds  determiiH 
ing  the  physical  formation  of  this  part  of  the  country.  When  ^e  two 
mountain  ranges  have  for  some  time  preserved  their  parallel  east  and 
west  course,  the  northern  is  observed  to  deflect  or'send  off  a  branch 
towards  the  south,  while  a  corresponding  deflexion  or  ramificatioD  of  the 
aouthem  chain  comes  to  meet  it,  and  the  plain  which  otherwise  would 
have  been  one  continued  expanse  from  east  to  west  is  thus  cut  into  a 
number  of  valleys,  the  longitudinal  axis  of  which  however,  b  still  is 
general  to  be  found  in  the  same  direction.  If  we  conceive  these  Talkys 
to  be  few,  spacious,  and  well  marked  towards  the  north,  and  south,  while 
in  the  central  or  Kohat  region,  they  become  small,  numerous,  and 
crowded  so  as  to  resemble  a  tangled  mase,  or  net  work,  we  shall  have  a 
JQst  general  conception  of  that  tract  of  country  west  of  the  Indus,  which 
may  be  fimiliarly  described  as  lying  between  Kdbul  and  Kdlahdgk. 

Unquestionable  geological  facts,  such  as  the  structure  of  igneous  rocks, 
poured  out  under  strong  pressure,  the  presence  of  fossil  shells,  &c.  l»d 
me  to  the  belief  that  several  if  not  all  of  these  valleys  were  at  some 
former  time  the  receptacles  of  a  series  of  inland  lakes,  and  the  nature  of 
the  shells  found  (principally  planorbes  and  paludin»),  seems  to  indicate 
that  the  waters  of  these  lakes  had  been  fresh.  In  this  manner  tfuee 
grand  sheets  of  water  separated  by  the  mountain  deflexions  before  alluded 
to,  would  appear  to  have  occupied  the  entire'  country  from  Kdhml  to 
the  Indos,  and  their  basins  may  now  be  distingruished  as  the  plains 
which  afibrd  sites  to  the  three  cities  of  Kdbul^  Jaidlahddf  and  Pethamar. 
The  drdnage  of  these  basins  is  most  tranquilly  carried  on  by  the  Kabul 
river  which  runs  along  the  northern  edge  of  each,  convejring  their 
united  waters  to  the  Indus  ;  but  in  former  times  when  more  energetic 
means  were  necessary  the  mountain  barriers  burst  and  the  shattered 
fragments  and  rolled  blocks,  that  now  strew  the  Khaiber  pass  bear  tes- 
timony to  its  once  having  aflbrded  exit  to  a  knighty  rush  of  waters,  while 
the  Gidergalla  (jackal's  neck)  or  long  defile  east  of  the  plain  of  Psshd" 
war  clearly  points  out  the  further  course  of  the  torrent  towards  the 
bed  of  the  Indus,  whence  its  passage  to  the  ocean  was  easy,  and  natoiaL 
While  at  Jamrad  I  had  an  opportunity  of  observing  a  fact  which  strmig^ 
ly  supports  the  idea  I  have  ventured  to  propose  for  a  well  which  the 
Sikhs  were  employed  in  sinking  within  their  new  fort  of  JPaUsh  Gfirk^ 
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and  which  bad  already  proceeded  to  the  depth  of  180  feet,  had  altoge« 
ther  passed  throiigh  rolled  pebbles  of  slate  and  limestone,  the  consti* 
tnenta  of  the  Khaiber  range  of  hills.  But  the  wells  of  Peshdmar^  gene- 
rally twenty  or  thirty  feet  deep,  never  passed  through  any  thing  but^ 
mud  and  clay  strata.  Now  the  fort  I  have  mentioned  is  situated  at  the 
very  mouth  of  the  Khaiber  pass,  and  Feshdwar  is  twelve  or  fourteen! 
miles  distant  towards  the  other  extremity  of  the  plain.  If  then  this 
plain  were  once  the  basin  of  a  lake,  into  which  a  stream  had  ponred^ 
through  the  Khaiber  ptuSf  it  is  obvious  that  such  a  stream  wonld  at  its 
▼ery  entrance  into  the  lake  have  deposited  the  rolled  pebbles  and 
heavier  matter  with  which  it  was  charged,  while  the  lighter  mud  and 
day  would  have  floated  on  to  a  considerable  distance  ;  in  other  words, 
the  former  would  have  dropped  at  Jamrady  the  latter  gone  on  to  Peehd- 
ipar,  and  this  is  precisely  the  fact*. 

Connected  with  these  three  basins  and  joining  that  of  Kdhul  almost, 
at  a  right  angle  from  the  north,  is  the  plain  of  Koh-i-Damun  (the. 
mountain's  skirt),  which  stretches  away  to  the  very  foot  of  Hindu  Kush, 
and  gives  exit  at  its  northern  end  to  four  several  routesf  by  which 
that  chain  may  be  passed.  It  is  an  extensive  and  fertile  plain,  bounded 
on  all  sides  by  primitive  hills,  those  to  the  north,  east  and  south,  being 
chiefiy  of  slate  including  all  the  gradations  from  clay  to  mica,  and  even 
at  times  closely  bordering  upon  gneiss ;  while  the  ridge  to  the  west 
shows  the  bare  g^ranite,  and  it  is  at  the  base  and  along  the  windings  of 
this,  that  occur  the  vineyards,  orchards  and  gardens  of  Shakav'darrdf 
IstaUf  and  hterkhech  so  &med  in  the  commentaries  of  the  emperor 

Babbr. 

The  plain  is  about  forty  miles  in  length,  with  a  mean  breadth  of  per- 
haps sixteen  or  eighteen.  Mountain  streams^  po^ring  down  from  each 
of  the  four  passes  I  have  mentioned,  and  bearing  their  names,  unite 
their  waters  in  its  centre,  and  afford  facilities  for  irrigation  which  have 
been  by  no  means  neglected ;  the  mulberry,  the  vine,  the  walnut,  the 
almond,  with  peaches,  apricots,  melons,  and  fields  of  cotton,  tobacco,  rice^ 
wheat,  barley,  juwari  and  other  grains  occur  in  the  richest  abundance. 

Naturally  anxious  to  visit  a  place  of  which  we  had  heard  so  much» 
and  the  praises  of  which  the  Afghins  are  never  tired  of  reciting,  we 

*  No  mere  trmption  of  water  from  a  movntaia  lake  woald  have  timeJto  grind 
down  masses  of  rock  into  boolder,  pebblei  gravel  and  ssnd.  These  deposits  are 
rather  attributed  to  very  long  continued  action  of  ocean  beaches,  or  mountain 
detritas.— Ed. 

f  From  a  point  towards  the  eentre  of  the  plain  CDuth'i-Bagram)  I  found  the 
bearings  of  these  four  passes  as  under  : — 

Panjthar  pass,  bearing  N.  Shahel,  i5  N.  W.  Parwan,  26  N.  W.  Ghorbnnd,  50  N.  W. 
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availed  ourselyes  of  the  fint  opportunity  afforded  bj  a  slight  inter- 
mission  in  our  business  and  started  from  Kdhul  about  the  middle  of 
October ;  Lieutenant  Lebch,  and  myself  having  the  further  intention 
of  proceeding  to  the  top  of  Hindu  Kush^  he  for  the  purpose  of  recon- 
noitring the  pass,  and  I  to  pick  up  any  stones,  plants,  or  iwimalf  |]ist 
might  occur  in  the  way. 

Our  first  day's  march  was  sufficiently  barren,  being  chiefly  occupied 
in  passing  over  the  low  slaty  ridge  which  separates  the  valley  of  Kdhul 
from  that  to  which  we  were  proceeding,  but  on  the  second  morning 
having  gained  the  entrance  of  Shakar^darrd^  our  entire  road  was  one 
succession  of  gardens.  The  trees  had  already  put  on  their  beantifnl 
autumnal  tint.  The  mountains  exhibited  the  grandest  ?arielies  of  light 
and  shade.  Clouds  still  lingered  amongst  thdr  inequalities  and  rested 
here  on  a  speedy  cliff,  there  on  a  lengthened  streak  of  snow  which,  de^ 
in  a  ravine,  had  resisted  the  whole  force  of  the  summer's  sun.  The  dead 
nettle,  the  thistle,  the  dog-rose  covered  with  hips,  the  may  with  its 
glistering  hair  berries,  the  wild  mint,  fennel,  lavender,  and  a  thonaand 
other  well  known  plants  perfumed  the  air  or  recalled  our  recollectiona 
to  our  native  land.  The  morning  was  calm,  grey  and  autumnal.  We 
were  filled  with  a  tranquil  pleasure. 

Our  tents  were  pitched  at  the  entrance  of  the  Bdgh-i'Shdhy  a  garden 
planted  by  Shah  Taimur.  We  entered  and  found  it  spacious  and 
beautiful  though  in  decay,  many  of  the  loftiest  poplars  (Chtnars*)  had 
lately  been  cut  down  by  orders  of  Muhammad  Abrar  Khan,  but  so 
great  was  the  abundance  of  shade,  that  their  fall  would  scarcely  have 
been  noticed  had  they  not  lain  in  our  path.  At  the  farther  end  was  aa 
ascent  which  we  climbed  and  from  which  the  most  glorious  prospect  of 
vale  and  hill,  sunshine  and  shade,  mountain  and  rivulet,  garden-and 
woodland,  burst  on  our  view.  Tliere  had  formerly  been  a  garden  house 
on  this  spot,  and  beneath  we  could  perceive  where  the  water  dammed 
in  had  formed  a  lake,  but  the  dam  was  destroyed,  the  lake  was  gone ;  a 
decayed  tree  had  fallen  across  the  bed  of  the  rill  which  had  formerly 
supplied  it,  and  its  waters  diverted  from  their  course  had  spread  them* 
selves  over  the  adjacent  fiats,  and  converted  them  into  plashy  swamps. 
■  It  struck  us  as  not  a  little  singular  that  amidst  so  great  a  profusion 
of  vegetation  animal  life  seemed  all  but  totally  extinct.  A  few 
inagpies,  sparrows  and  pigeons  with  an  occasional  chikor  f  Tetrad 
viffusj  were  the  sole  representations  of  the  winged  tribes,  as  wen  a 
small  lizard,  and  a  frog,  of  the  reptiles.  The  greater  number  we  were 
told  had  emigrated  for  the  winter  towards  the  warmer  regions  of  Jala* 

*  Piatanus  Orientalis. 
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UMd  and  Peshdwwr,  and  «ven  some  as  the  KaUmg  or  In&m  crane  iff 
4ie  plains  of  Hindustaa.  The  thermoaieter  in  our  tents  at  this  time 
nnged  betiveen  45^  ^xA  SS^  Fahr. 

We  lingered  for  three  days  amongst  those  delicious  vales,  passing 
•lowly  throi^  Shakar^darra,  Kd-darra  and  so  on  to  Istalif,  but  the 
eaow  began  to  faU  rapidty  on  the  higher  hills,  and  it  became  endent 
that  our  attempt  oa  Hindu  Ku§hy  muet  be  made  immediately  or 
relinqaished  for  the  eeasoa.  Without  further  delay,  therefore  we  left 
the  skirts  of  the  hills  and  marched  to  Charikar,  a  flourishing  town 
towards  the  northern  extremity  of  the  plain,  where  a  f«w  hours  sufficed 
to  make  the  necessary  preparations  for  oar  excursion* 

The  entrance  of  the  Gkorband  pa$9  by  which  we  meant  to  penetrate 
was  hut  £oar  or  five  miles  in  a  northwest  direction  from  the  town,  but 
Plough  the  foot  of  the  mountains  was  thus  near,  the  road  through  them 
was  no  less  than  fifty  miles  in  length  before  it  led  us  to  the  top  of  the 
pass  over  Hindu  Kushy  by  which  the  great  caravMis  from  Tartary  or 
fhrkiHiin  annually  arrive  in  KdhuL     As  the   Uabeks  at  the  other 
side  of  the  pass  are  notorious  slave-dealers,  secrecy  and  dispatch  were 
alike  advisable ;  acoordingly  on  the  morning  of  the  ISth  October,  equip- 
ped as  A%lian  horsemen  and  accompanied  by  four  mounted  attend- 
ants, and  a  guide  to   whom  alone  we  had  entrusted  our  plans,  we 
marched  irom  Ckarikar  and  baking  an  hour  at  noon  to  rest  the  horses, 
snoceeded  fay  sunset  in  readiiag  Sheriktd  the  last  inhabited  spot  at 
Ais  side  of  the  pass,  from  which  however  it  was  still  distant  eighteen 
miles.    In  the  coarse  of  this  day's  jonmey  we  had  first  come  on  micace* 
ons  schist,  dipping  to  the  N.  W.  at  an  angle  of  about  45®,  which  soon 
however  increased  until  the  strata  became  perfectly  vertical.      Gneiss 
then  succeeded,  bat  soon  gave  way  and  the-  mica  slate  again  came  im 
gradnating  insensibly  into  black   slate,  intersected  by  numerous  thin 
veins  of  quarts,  and  presenting  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Sukhi-^chenar 
a  large,  valuable  thongh  onwrought,  iron  mine,  of  the  kind  usually 
denominated  red  sparry  iron  ore  I     This  gradulaUon  of  the  micaceous 
into  clay  slate  is  weU  shown  in  some  of  the  specimens  I  was  enabled  to 
collect,  and  which  with  specimens   of  the  different  ores  mentioned  I 
hope  when  an  opportunity  presents  to  have  the  honor  of  forwarding* 
in  the  miea  slate  immediately  over  the  entrance  of  the  pass,  and  <m 
the  very  summit  of  the  hill,  occurs  a  vein  of  silver  ore  whidi  how- 
ever appeared  to  me  so  poor  that  it  would  scarce  pay  the  expense  of 
working.     I  heard  of  a  mui^  richer  vein  in  the  pass  of  Paf^nbir^ 
which  was  said  to  have  been  worked  to  a  great  extent  in  the  time  of 
the  Bhagatais,  but  this  I  had  not  one  oppwtoni^  of  teeing :  daring  the 
8  e 
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inarch  granite  once  or  twice  made  its  appearance^  sboodng-  np  abmpdjr 
through  the  slate.  It  was  of  a  large  open  grain  approaching  nearij 
the  species  termed  graphic.  Wherever  the  ralleys  opened  advantage 
had  been  taken  of  it  for  the  purposes  of  cultiTation,  and  we  passed 
seyeral  little  green  spots,  containing  mulberries,  wabrnts,  fields  ef 
barley,  and  a  dwarf  cotton,  which,  though  in  pod,  did  not  exceed  soc  or 
eight  inches  in  height.  Next  day  the  formation  was  extremely  aimple 
and  well  defined.  At  first  we  had  a  mica  slate  in  stratar  running  near^. 
east  and  west,  and  dipping  at  an  angle  of  75^  a  little  to  the  west  ef 
north.  To  this  succeeded  gneiss  in  irregular  blocks,  with  contorted 
laminae  gradually  changing  into  regrular  strata,  the  dip  of  which  {in  tfaa 
same  direction  as  that  of  the  mica  slate),  increased  until  they  became 
perfectly  vertical,  and  then  came  up  Ihe  granite,  forming  the  last  six 
miles  of  the  ascent,  and  shooting  up  above  the  pass  in  such  precipitous 
peaks  that  the  snow  which  lay  thick  round  their  base  could  find  bo 
resting  place  along  the  sides. 

The  road  had  risen  so  gradually  that  it  was  not  until  witlun  12  or 
16  miles  of  the  summit  that  we  found  the  ascent  becoming  so  rapid  as 
to  cause  the  stream  which  occupied  the  bottom  of  the  valley  to  cascade^ 
nor  did  we  ourselves  experience  any  considerable  difficulty  until  we  had 
arrived  within  a  mile  of  the  pass.  It  then  became  very  steep,  and  ia 
consequence  of  a  partial  thaw  of  the  snow,  very  slippery  and  dangerous. 
The  horses  fell  and  appeared  much  distressed.  We  were  oUiged  ti» 
dismount  and  proceed  on  foot,  and  in  so. doing  we  met  the  goods  of  a 
Kafila  which  had  reached  the  opposite  side  of  the  pass,  but  in  coose- 
quence  of  its  slippery  state  had  been  unable  to  proceed.  A  fresh  sup- 
ply of  beasts  of  burden  had  been  collected  on  this  {the  south)  side^  and 
were  waiting  below  while  the  goods  were  being  transported  over  the 
summit  on  men's  shoulders.  As  this  was  on  the  1 9th  October  it  will 
serve  to  give  a  fair  idea  of  the  early  period  at  which  this  pasa  becomes 
impracticable.  We  learned  from  the  persons  employed  in  collecting 
>toll  that  in  ten  days  more  at  furthest  it  would  be  finally  closed  by  the 
snow,  after  which  time  no  Kafila  could  venture.  The  reports  of  the  na* 
tives  had  informed  us  the  persons  ascending  this  pass  were  firequentfy 
seized  with  giddiness,  faintness,  vomiting,  and  the  other  symptoms  ttsa> 
ally  described  as  occurring  at  considerable  elevations^  and  though  we 
ourselves  experienced  nothing  of  the  kiud,  yet  we  see  no  reason  to  doubt 
the  general  correctness  of  the  story,  as  we  estimated  the  total  he^ht 
of  the  pass  as  little  inferior  to  that  of  Mount  Blanc  This  is  a  point  we 
r^ret  exceedingly  we  bad  not  the.meims  of  determining  ia  any  predse 
mode.  A  thermometer  which  we. had  brought  with  the  intention  of 
ascertainipg  the  boiling  point  of  water  on  the  summit  w^s  unfortunately 
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brojken  on  our  jfirst  day's  march,  aud  a  barometer  was  too  cumbrous  and 
ostMisible  an  object  for  persons  wishing  to  avoid  observation.  Hotw- 
ever  from  calculations  made  by  Lieut  Lxbch  (to  whose  survey  I  refer 
for  all  topographical  details )»  respecting  the  rates  of  ascent  at  portions 
of  th0  road*  we  felt  inclined  to  conclude  that  the  total  height  could  not 
be  less  than  15,000  feet,  and  comparisons  which  I  have  subsequently 
been  able  to  maka  with,  other  passes  in  the  same  range,  the  height  of 
which  I  ascertained*  afford  me  assurance  that  this  is  by  no  means  an 
over-estimate. 

•    We  searched  in  vain  on  the  top  for  the  Kirm  i  barf  or  snow-wormr 
the  existence  of  which  is  confidentially  affirmed  by  the  natives  who  ac« 
counted  for  our  want  of  success  by  saying  that  fresh  snow-  had  fallen^ 
pud  that  the  worm  was  only  to  be  found  on  that  of  last  year.  In  that  case 
its  eiiKJst^ice  at  least  on  this  pass  must  be  extremely  limited,  as  it  would 
be  hard  to  name  a  month  in  which  snow  does  not  or  may  not  fiill  here, 
:    At  the  time  of  our  visit  the  snow*  which  on  the  southern  £ftce  extend- 
ed  in  any  quantity  to  a  distance  of  not  more  than  four  er  five  miles*  on 
the  northern,  reached  eighteen  or  twenty ;  and  at  a  subsequent  period* 
November  9th*  when  I  made  an  attempt  to  go  into  Turkistdn  by  the 
pass  of  Sir-Alang*,  and  met  with  no  snow  until  within  ten  miles  of 
the  summit*  it  actually  on  the  northern  face  extended  60  miles  or  nearly 
four  days'  journey.     This  is  a  fact  which  forcibly  arrested  my  attention 
as  the  reverse  b  well  known  to  be  the  case*  in  the  Himalaya  chain  where 
snow  lies  lower  down  on  the  southei:n  face  than  on  the  northern,  to  an 
extent  corresponding  with  4000  perpendicular  descent.       But  the 
EHmdlaya  and  the  Hindu  Kdeh  have  the  same  aspect,  the  same  general 
direction,  tie  nearly  in  the  same  latitude*  and  in  fact  are  little  other  than 
integral  parts  •  of  the  same  chain.     The  local  circumstances  however 
connected  with  each  are  precisely  reversed.     The  Himalaya  has  to  the 
north  the  elevated  steppes  of  central  Asia*  and  to  the  south  the  long 
low  plains  of  Hindustan.     Hindu  Kmh,  on  the  other  hand*  has  to  the 
south  the  elevated  plains  of  Kabul  and  Koh-i-Ddman  between  five  or  six 
thousand  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea*  while  to  the  north  stretch  away 
the  depressed,  sunken  and  swampy  flats  of  Turkistdn;  Balkh^  according 
to  Captain  Burkes*  being  only  1800  feet*  while  Kunduz  at  wliich 
I  am  now  writing  is  by  the  boiling  of  the  waterf  not  quite  500  above 
the  surface  of  the  ocean. 

.   *  The  npper  district  ia  the  Porwdn  valley  u  called  Alang ;  ^he  mountaiD  pate  over 

it  Sir^Alang }  6tr  simplj  mcaniag  head  or  top.— Mr.  Elpbinstunk  writes  it  Sauleh 

Oolong. 

.  f  The  mean  of  three  thermometers  which  had  been  carefullj  boiled  and  registered 

at  the  sea  level. 
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•  I  should  mention,  tliaft  sinee  conaieDcni^  thu  report  I  hare  bcm 
agreeably  intMTupted  by  ao  invitation  in  my  profaasionai  capacity 
to  Ike  ooovl  of  Mtaa  Mikad  Bby,  die  chief  of  jgiiwdnff,  lo  ao* 
e^ing  wkiohy  anaiont  to  exploie  a  new  nrale^  I  fink  in  eompaay 
with  Lieut.  Wood,  N.  I.  attempted  the  TaUey  of  Parmdn  and  paaa 
of  Sir'Almrngf  but  being  repaUed  by  the  depth  of  mow  and  a  ym^ 
lent  stoim  which  cama  en  just  at  we  had  reached  die  snnmiit,  wa 
were  obtiged  to  relnni  and  go  by  the  road  ef  SAmitm.  In  ihia  wiy 
I  have  been  enabled  considerably  to  extend  my  acquaintance  with  the 
ehaitt  of  Hindu  Kuih^  and  shall  theasfbre  TeBture  one  or  two  obaew;^ 
tiotts  ftvther  reapeoting  it*  A  core  of  granite,  and  resting  on  it  a  deep 
bed  el  slate,  are  the  prominent  features  in  its  structave.  The  dirsetmi 
•f  those  aa  well  as  of  the  chain  itself  is  generally  from  esat  to  weal» 
and  as  a  consequence  of  this  its  largest  and  moat  open  valleya  wiD  na» 
tmally  lie  In  the  same  direetioa,  while  the  steepest  ascents  wfll  be  nait 
with  in  proceeding  from  south  to  north.  This  l^priori  inductaon  is 
perfectly  oonfirmed  by  my  experience.  The  pass  of  iStr-^^aa^  and 
the  pass,  as  it  is  called  par  excellence,  of  Hindu  Kush^  are  both  met  in 
an  attempt  to  proceed  north,  and  the  roads  leading  to  each  are  far 
wheeled  carriages  perfectly  impsssable,  while  the  vale  of  Gharbmd, 
which  runs  east  and  west  through  the  heart  of  the  meontaina  for  thirty 
or  forty  milee^  would  admit  of  a  coaoh  being  drawn  the  greater  part  of 
the  way  i  and  the  B^inUan  road,  which  has  in  every  part  been  traversed 
by  heavy  guaa.  is  so  nearly  in  tlie  same  direction  that  Hapgkdt^  the 
point  at  which  it  turns  the  extremity  of  Hifidu  Kush,  though  80  miles 
in  a  direct  line  from  K6hml,  n  according  to  LieuU  Wooo'a  (^MervatioM^ 
hut  ten  miles  north  of  the  latitude  of  that  dty*. 

The  granite  that  forms  the  summit  of  the  entire  ridge  is  from  the 
pure  whiteness  of  the  felspar  and  the  glossy  blackness  of  the  horn- 
blende of  a  very  beautifiil  appearance.  A  peculiarity  was  observable 
ki  its  structure  where  we  first  reached  it,  which  I  do  not  remember  to 
have  eee»  before.  The  hornblende  had  become  so  collected  in  patches 
through  the  rock  that  the  whole  looked  as  though  it  were  a  conglome- 
sate  containing  dkrk-colored  pebbles  of  a  previous  formation,  nor  was 
it  without  a  closer  examination  that  I  was  able  to  satisfy  myself  as  to 
the  real  nature  of  the  fact.  These  concretions  were  always  of  a  spfae* 
roidal  form,  varying  in  size  from  a  diameter  of  two  or  three  inches  to  a 
foot  and  upwards,  and  evidently  possessed  of  superior  powers  of  resb- 
tance ;  for  in  cases  where  the  mass  of  the  rock  had  snfiered  from  wea* 

*  Sm  Ll«ut.  Wood's  surver  for  this  and  all  other  toposrraphissl  details  all«d«d  to 
OB  the  B6mian  and  Sir-AUtng  roods.  * 
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tlwriii^  or  been  fractarad  by  some  external  force,  these  were  freqventlj 
•een  unhijared  aad  protruding  in  rounded  nodales  bejond  the  general 
inrfaee.  A  similar  fatiy  if  I  mistake  not,  has  been  noted  bj  M.  BaOM<|L 
KlAET  as  occurring  in  a  granite  of  Corsica,  and  taken  in  oenneetioB  with 
Hall's  experiments  on  the  fusion  and  subsequent  r^rigeration  of  basalt^ 
it  forms  a  most  interesting  fink  in  the  chain  of  evidence  which  goes  to 
connect  granite  with  rocks  of  undoubted  igneoofr  or^n.  This  saiw4 
peculiarity  of  mineralogical  structure  was  -again  remarked  by  me  when 
I  came  on  what  I  thence  conclude  to  be  part  of  the  same  outbreak  of 
granite  (though  at  a  somewhat  diminished  elenrtion),  between  Agrahad 
and  S^han  ^on  the  road  north  of  Bdmiant  and  it  is  not  a  little  re* 
markable  that  it  was  here  accompanied  by  an  almost  basaltic  arrange* 
ment  of  the  rock.  This  is  so  evident  that  Captain  BuKcnis  in  his  for* 
mer  journey,  viewing  it  merely  with  the  eye  of  a  traveller  says,  '*  CUfii 
of  granite  blackened  by  the  elements  rose  up  in  dusky  but  majeotie 
columns  not  unlike  basalt"  Next  to  the  granite  lies  the  great  slale 
formation  I  have  mentioned,  and  whidi  must  be  considered  as  inelndrng 
gneiss,  mica  and  clay-slate  of  numerous  varieties,  with  chlorite  and  ether 
subordinate  slates,  as  well  as  veins  of  carbonate  of  lime  and  quarts,  the 
latter  sometimes  attaining  a  thickness  of  two  or  three  hundred  yards^ 
though  more  frequently'  from  a  few  inches  to  two  or  three  or  four  fset. 
Of  all  these  the  gneiss  appears  to  occupy  the  inferior  position  thettgh 
this  is  by  no  means  constant,  on  the  contrary  every  possible  alteration 
may  be  found  amongst  them.  The  formation  is  of  very  great  extent 
reaching  in  length  from  Attok,  where  we  first  came  on  it,  in  the  form 
of  black  roofing  slate,  to  the  longitude  of  Bdmian^  100  miles  west  of 
KdhuL  It  probably  extends  much  farther,  but  I  speak  only  of  what  I 
have  seen* 

Its  mean  breadth  may  be  safely  stated  at  between  twenty  and  thirty 
miles,  at  least  three  perfect  sections  which  I  have  made  of  it  were  all 
fully  of  that  extent.  It  runs  in  the  first  instance  north  of  the  basin  of 
Peshdwar,  hard,  blue,  non-fossiliferous  limestone*,  which  we  had 
traced  upon  it  f^om  Hasan  AhduU  parting  from  it  at  the  Gidsrgallti% 
and  going  round  to  form  the  southern  edge.  It  is  then  continued 
north  of  the  basins  of  JaUilah&d  and  Kdbul,  sending  down  the  two 
southerly  deflexions  or  outlying  ridges  which  mark  their  ancient  mar- 
gins, and  which  we  traversed  by  the  Khaibar  pass,  and  that  which  leads 
through  Ti^en  to  Balkh,  distances  of  thirty  and  twenty-five  mtletf 
respectively.     A  smaller  slaty  ridge  separates  Kdbul  from  the  plain  of 

*  The  eame  Dr.  Falconar  Informed  me,  which  from  its  being  so  genersUy  found 
along  the  base  of  the  Himilayn  chain,  is  ttsoally  termed  sab-Him&layaa. 
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Koh^-'Ddmanf  and  when  ydu  have  arrived  at  the  summit  of  this  and 
attempt  to  go  north  you  again  meet  with  this  same  slaty  belt  of  thirty 
miles  in  thicknesSf  which  must  be  traversed  before  you  reach  the  granite 
eore  of  Hindu  KiUh.  In  short  to  attempt  a  generalization  more  exten- 
$ive  perhaps  than  I  am  strictly  warranted  in  offering,  though  derived 
from  many  sections  in  various  directions,  I  would  say,  that  an  observer  in 
passing  south,  from  the  top  of  Hindu  Kuth,  to  the  parallel  of  Kdlahagkt 
would  see  first  a  core  of  granite  with  coating  of  slate,  as  in  the  grand 
mountain  chain ;  next  a  core  of  slate  with  a  coating  of  limestone  aa  at  At- 
iok  and  Khairabdd;  then  ancient  hills  of  limestone,  hard,  blue,  and  non< 
foesiliferous,  as  in  the  ridge  between  Peshdwar  and  Kohat;  then  a  core 
of  more  modern  limestone  (fossiliferous)  with  a  coating  of  new  red  sand- 
atone  as  in  the  hills  south  of  Kohat,  and  then  would  find  himself  amongst 
aluminous  clay,  sulphur,  gypsum,  bituminous  shale  and  rock-salt  which 
occur  near  Laehi,  Itmdel  Khail  and  TVri,  and  are  thence  continued  south 
to  the  parallel  I  have  mentioned  terminating  the  groupe. 

Respecting  the  slate  I  shall  only  add  that  north  of  the  Ktlwh  it  ap- 
peared to  be  by  no  means  of  the  same  extent  or  importance.  After 
passing  the  granite  I  have  mentioned  at  Saighan^  I  again  came  on  it ; 
but  it  did  not  exceed  four  or  five  miles  in  breadth,  and  its  place  seemed 
occupied  by  silicious  sandstone  and  fossiliferous  sandstones  which  here 
are  of  immense  depth ;  as  however  I  have  rather  turned  than  crossed 
4he  ridge  in  my  way  to  TurkistdUf  I  have  not  examined  it  at  each  side 
and  under  similar  circumstances. 

Subordinate  to  the  slate  formation,  limestone  both  primitive  and  se- 
condary occurs.  The  former  in  vast  cliffs  overhangs  the  upper  part  of 
the  valley  of  Parwdn^  and  exhibits  numerous  and  large  natural  cavities,  in 
one  of  which  the  water  of  the  valley  is  engulphed  and  does  not  re-appear 
for  a  distance  of  two  miles.  The  general  color  of  the  limestone  here 
is  of  a  light  gray  and  striped,  but  masses  of  it  which  have  fallen  from 
above  and  lie  in  the  water-course  are  often  of  a  dazzling  whiteness.  I 
oannot  say  I  met  with  any  of  this  same  formation  in  my  way  up  to  the 
pass  of  Hindu^Kuskf  but  an  extensive  limestone  formation  which  I  shall 
have  occasion  to  notice  again,  is  to  be  found  in  the  Ghorband  valley 
and  affords  a  matrix  in  which  occur  ores  of  antimony,  iron,  and  lead. 
Still  further  west  on  the  Bdmian  road  near  Jubrez,  I  again  met  with 
this  same  limestone,  grey  and  crystalline,  in  vertical  strata,  and  running 
east  and  west,  and  I  learned  that  immediately  to  our  south  in  the  hills 
round  Midun  it  affords  quarries  of  white  marble,  wliich  it  was  fiirthec 
said  might  be  had  along  the  back  of  the  whole  range  west  to  Herdt  and 
south  to  Kandahar,    At  the  former  of  these  places  it  has  been  worked 
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from  time  immemorial,  but  at  Kdbul  its  existenee  wbb  unknown  nntit 
the  days  of  the  emperor  Shah  Jvham*,  to  whom- it  was  disclosed  by  ar' 
HerdH  stone-cotter,  when  he  was  occupied  in  the  pious  task  of  erecting 
a  mausoleum  to  his  great  progenitor  BABsa.  The  marble  for  the* 
mosque  and  tomb  of  this  structure  which  still  exists,  though  sorely  frayed^ 
by  time,  was  brought  at  imraense^expense  from  Delhi  /  but  the  marble 
pavement,  as  well  as  the  materials  for  the  enclosure  that  surrounds  the 
whole,  were  in  consequence  of  the  HeratCs  suggestion  deriyed  f^om  th» 
quarries  of  Midan.  The  marble  is  not  equal  to  that  of  Delhi,  but  still  has 
a  pure  color,  an  open  crystalline  texture,  and  is  commended  by  the- 
workmen  as  yielding  readily  to  the  chisel.  From  the  unskUfiilness  of 
the  workmen  employed  in  raising  it,  large  slabs  are  with  difficulty  pro^ 
cured,  and  in  consequence  the  price  is  high,  four  rupees  being  charged 
for  8  slab,  a  guzf  square,  in  its  rough  state  at  the  quarry. 

In  this  part  of  its  course  (near  Juhrez),  the  limestone  alternates  with^ 
mica  and  clay-slate,  and  a  stratum  of  it  again  occurs  a  few  miles  fur. 
ther,*-one  at  SiT'cheehmeh.  It  is  not  more  than  a  mile  or  a  mile  and  a 
half  in  breath  ;  but  it  suffices  to  give  birth  to  the  beautiful  and  abun-i 
dant  spring  from  which  the  place  derives  its  name  {Sir^i'Cheehmeh^^ 
literally,  fountain's  head),  and  which  forms  the  true  source  of  the  Kabul 
river.  Twenty  miles  further  on,  between  Gardan-i-Dewan  and  Gul* 
gahni,  limestone  once  more  appeared  in  the  form  of  a  very  thin  vein, 
about  1 50  feet  in  breadth,  perfectly  conformable  with  the  strata  ot 
slate  which  enclosed  it :  and  here  again  it  threw  up  a  spring  which, 
however  unlike  the  former,  was  deeply  impregnated  with  iron  saline 
matter,  and  abundance  of  carbonic  acid  gas,  that  caused  the  whole  to> 
effervesce  as  though  it  were  boiling.  This  spring  has  many  medical- 
virtues  attributed  to  it  by  the  natives,  and  is  extensively  used  as  a  tonic,: 
particularly  for  impaired  powers  of  digestion,  to  which  I  have  no  doubt 
it  proves  serviceable.  Its  temperature  was  $!<>  Fahr.  which  probably 
is  somewhat  below  its  natural  standard,  inasmuch  as  it  was  surrounded 
at  the  time  of  observation  with  melting  snow.  The  temperature  of  the 
well  of  Sir^chashmeh,  nearly  in  the  same  parallel  of  latitude,  I  had  ascer<* 
tained  two  days  before  to  be  54^  5',  and  another  well  also  ft*om  lime- 
stone near  Agrahdd,  half  a  degree  further  north,  I  found  to  be  b4?» 

I  would  here  remark  that  the  temperature  of  wells,  as  generally 
taken  without  reference  to  the  formation  in  which  they  occur,  must 
needs  be  a  most  imperfect,  indeed  erroneous,  method  of  approximating 

*  ^y  informant  said  HuIiaiyun,  but  as  the  inscription  on  the  tomb  shews  it  to 
bnve.been  erected  by  SHi&H  Jxhat«»  1  haVe  transferred  the  story  to  him« 
;  t  About  tkreft  feet  Engliih.      - 
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tipper  part  of  the  district  of  Churdi,  about  thirty  mito  from  the  evtvanoe 
of  tjie  valley  of  Ghorband,  and  on  the  side  of  a  hill  facing  tbe  east»  U 
an  eleyation  of  about  250  feet  above  its  base.  The  hill  is  coofoeei 
beneath  of  quarta  rocks,  above  conglomerate,  and  between  both  is  a 
thin,  schisto^  kyer,  which,  as  well  as  the  qnarta,  appears  to  dip  away 
rapidly  to  the  west.  The  excavation  is  entirely  made  through  the  con- 
glomerate, and  descends  to  the  depth  of  one  hundred  feet  perp^idicular 
before  it  reaches  the  ore,  i^rhich  is  a  galena  or  sulphnret  of  lead  ex- 
tremely rich  and  valuable.  The  galleries  have  been  run  and  shafts 
sunk,  with  a  degree  of  skill  that  does  no  little  credit  to  the  en^eerii^ 
knowledge  of  the  age ;  but  I  am  yet  at  a  loss  to  understand  what  could 
have  induced  them  to  sink  a  mine  on  the  spot  they  have  chosen,  as 
^ere  is  not  th^  slightest  external  indication  that  I  could  perceive  of  the 
presence  of  mineral  in  the  hill ;  norvwas  it  until  they  had.  mined  to  100 
feet  perpendicular  descent  and  an  actual  distance  of  more  tfaaa  half  an 
English  mile  that  they  came  on  the  ore.  Perhaps  had  I  beea  able  to 
get  to  the  back  of  the  hill  I  might  have  found  the  mineral  chopping  out 
there,  still  if  that  was  the  case,  why  was  the  excavation  not  made  at 
that  side  ?  One  thing  is  evident  that  the  works  were  commenoed  oo 
knowledge  and  principle,  npt  on  blind  chance ;  for  on  arriving  at  nhwmz 
ber  No.  1,  a  regular  shaft,  two  feet  square,  apd  eleven  feet  deep  had 
been  sun](,  ai^d  not  finding  th^  pfe,  they  continued  their  gallery  about 
forty  yards,  ftuther  to  chamber  No.  2,  where  the  ore  actuaUy  eaoBts. 
|>^ow  i^t  a  first  attempt  (for  there  was  x^o  previous  shaft  sunk),  to  nach 
90  very  near  their  object  as  six  or  eight  feet,  which  waa  the  total  dif- 
ference in  level  between  the  ^ttqm  of  the  shaft  and  chamber  No.  ^ 
shewed  an  acquaintance  ^th  the  lie  of  the  miaeml  and  the  level  at 
^hich  they  had  arrived  that  could  qcarpely  be  exceeded  in  the  preeent 
day.  By  the  kindness  of  my  friend  and  fpllow-traVeller,  Lieut  Lbbch, 
i  am  enabled  to  annex  a  phm  of  the  works  and  view  of  one  of  the 
chambers,  v^hich  will  at  once  afford  a  dear  explanation  of  the  whole, 
and  save  the  necessity  of  entering  into  farther  details*. 

The  galleries  were  in  some  places  so  low  that  we  were  obliged  to  cravl 
on  all  foi^rs,  and  this,  added  to  the  heat  and  smoke  of  the  torches  and 
the  quantities  of  dust  which  we  knocked  in  our  progress,  rendered  oar 
task  not  a  littlQ  fatiguijcig,  and  at  times  almost  threatened  us  with  suIRh 
cation.     The  dryness  of  the  mine  was  so  perfect  ihat  putre&otioo 

mio^tf  but  «u  fowacbe,  I  oan  offer  him  the  care  of  Talagud,  (mentioned  in  n  tnb- 
■eqneat  part  of  this  paper,)  which  being  a  natural  excaTation  will  probably  suit  kUn 
better.    Miyor  WiLroBD  ia  for  having  the  cave  of  Pi^ombthkvs  at  Amk'Serm,  to 
whla^  I  know  of  but  one  objection,  that  there  ia  no  cave  there, 
t  This  wiU  be  forwarded  hereafter,  not  having  come  to  hand. 
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ieemed  almost  at  a  stand  8ti&.     One  of  the  haman  skulls  which  Wtf' 
fdhndy  had  the  scalp  and  hair  attached  to  it,  in  a  good  state  of  preser- 
Tation>  and  a  porcupine  which  lay  at  the  bottom  of  the  shafts  though 
evidently  long  dead,  was  almost  entire. 

The  only  Kving  animal  in  the  excavation  was  a  bat,  (Rhinolophus,) 
which  I  have  preserved ;  but  the  quills  and  other  spoils  of  porcapinesi 
with  a  great  heap  of  their  dung  shewed  this  to  have  been  a  favorite 
resting  place  with  them  for  many  generations.  The  remains  of  oxen 
and  sheep  which  occuh'ed,  had  probably  been  taken  down  for  the  pur- 
pose of  feeding  its  human  inhabitants  iu  former  times,  and  this  was 
rendered  still  more  likely,  from  the  circumstance  of  the  horns  having 
been  saixm  off  the  heads  of  the  rams ;  such  a  practice  obtaining  even  to 
llie  present  day,  the  object  being  to  place  on  some  rustic  shrine  (xearut), 
to  which  they  are  considered  an  appropriate  offering.  Half-burnt  blocks 
of  timber  were  in  some  of  the  large  chambers,  but  we  did  not  succeed 
in  finding  tools  of  any  sort. 

From  the  number  of  galleries  we  had  to  examine  on  our  passage 
downward,  before  ascertaining  the  right  road,  we  were  more  than  two 
hours  in  reaching  the  one,  but  our  return  only  occupied  20  minutes. 
We  did  not  reach  the  extreme  limit  of  the  excavation,  as  the  fear  of 
our  oil  being  exhausted  compelled  us  to  limit  our  researches.  The 
total  time  we  remained  under  ground  was  a  little  short  of  3  hours. 
We  returned  to  the  external  world  at  5  minutes  before  3  of  p.  m.  and 
fbnhd  nearly  the  whole  population  of  the  neighbourhood  assembled  to 
witness  our  resurrection.  We  retraced  our  steps  the  same  evening  to 
Kinchaky  immediately  at  the  back  of  which  is  a  mountain,  from  which 
antimony  is  procured  in  abundance.  The  formation  is  black  slate, 
and  the  ore  is  on  the  surBice,  so  that  it  requires  no  further  description. 
Murdar  sungan,  ore  of  lead,  I  have  not  ascertained  of  what  nature^ 
atid  my  specimens  are  at  Kdbul  while  I  am  writing  at  Kunduz^  occurred 
in  the  valley  under  Kinchaky  and  was  also  to  be  found  on  our  way  to' 
Bindu  Kiishf  under  the  village  of  K  a  shim.  The  ore  is  crystallized, 
and  is  generally  picked  up  in  lumps  at  the  bottom  of  the  valley,  being 
distinguished  as  I  was  told,  by  its  property  of  drying  with  great  rapidi- 
ty, so  that  the  usual  time  of  gathering  it  is  after  a  shower  of  rain  when 
airthe  other  stones  are  wet  The  mine  of  it  is  not  known,  but  certain- 
ly must  be  very  near,  as  these  lumps  are  got  in  great  abundance,  and  are 
said  by  the^natives  to  be  brought  down  by  the  stream,  the  source  of 
which  it,  at  nfost,  but  8  or  4  miles  distant. 

At  Kinchctk  and  generally  through  this  district,  the  slate  was  found 
reposing  on  quartz  roeki  which  in  other  parts  of  the  range  seldom  ap- 
8x2 
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peared.    The  slate  wa»  in  many  plaoes  black  and  cmmbling,  (a  variety 
described  by  MacCullacr,)  and  looked  as  if  altered  by  fire. 

In  a  limestone  hill>  west  of  FuHgirdy  occurs  another  mine  of  antuno- 
ny  like  the  former  on  the  surface,  and  on  our  way  to  Tiait  ihi%  we 
unexpectedly  hit  on  a  very  magnificent  natural  cavern,  which  we  ex- 
plored (having  sent  back  for  torches),  to  the  distance  oi  three  or  four 
hundred  yards  ;  but  without  finding  bones  or  indeed  any  thing  to  rewaid 
us,  except  the  sight  of  some  very  large  and  transparent  stalactites.  The 
cavern  was  situated  almost  on  the  summit  of  the  hill,  2000  feet  above 
the  Ghorhand  valley,  which  with  its  river  now  lessened  to  a  silver  thread, 
and  its  gardens  of  apricots,  mulberries,  and  almonds,  in  their  aatmnnal 
livery,  looking  as  though  they  had  been  painted  on  the  lofty  and  per- 
fectly barren  mountains,  which  every  where  towered  above  them,  had  a 
singrularly  beautiful  and  almost  magical  appearance. 

This  hill  is  based  on  quarts  rock,  between  which  and  its  limestone 
cap  intervenes  a  bed  of  decaying  mica  slate,  about  500  feet  in  thickness. 
This  has  a  gentle  dip  (10*)  towards  the  southwest,  and  the  limestone, 
which  is  grey,  and  crystalline,  lies  conformably  on  it.  The  mouth  of 
the  cavern  is  marked  by  a  wild  almond  tree  which  grows  over  it.  and 
seems  to  spring  from  the  bare  rock.  There  is  a  second  opening  about 
100  feet  lower  down,  but  the  rock  is  so  precipitous  that  this  can  only 
be  approached  through  the  cavern.  Iron  ore  occurs  so  abundantly 
through  the  entire  range  that  I  have  thought  it  unnecessary  to  particn. 
larize  its  localities.  The  richest  I  have  seen  is  the  black  iron  ore  near 
the  pass  of  Hnjesgkuk^  where  it  forms  entire  hills  by  itself;  but  from  the 
difficulty  of  carriage  and  total  want  of  fuel  its  value  must  be  consider- 
bly  diminished. 

Copper  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  parts  which  I  have  visited,  all  the 
specimens  brought  to  me  were  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Bajaur  north 
of  Peshdwar,  They  were  principally  malachite  and  peacock  ore, 
and  seemed  rich  in  metal. 

I  heard  of  the  existence  of  lapis  lazuli  in  the  vicinity  of  JFuUgmrd^ 
and  sent  a  man  to  search  for  it  in  the  direction  indicated,  but  he  return* 
ed  unsuccessful. 

Zinc  in  the  form  of  its  effloresced  white  sulphate,  known  here  by  the 
name  of  zdk^  occurs  generally  through  the  volcanic  r^pon  I  have  de> 
scribed,  as  do  also  sulphur,  sal-ammoniac,  ochre,  and  nitre.  There  is  a 
salt  spring  at  Nitnakan^  which  lies  between  Ghorhand  and  Kwrshana  ; 
but  salt  for  domestic  purposes  is  generally  brought  from  near  JBalkh* 
The  influence  of  petrifying  springs  has  been  extensive  in  this  district ; 
t^ome  of  them  are  still  at  work,  others  closed  up  by  their  own  deposits* 
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In  the  neighbourhood  ofLohuk  they  i^ere  particularly  abundant,  and  in 
one  place,  the  beds  cut  through  by  a  torrent  shewed  a  thickness  of  50 
feet,  the  individual  layers  not  exceeding  1  to  3  inches. 

On  our  way  back  through  the  plain  of  Koh^»J)dman  we  paid  a  visit 
to  Reg'rowan  (the  flowing  sand),  which  has  long  been  an  object  of 
wonder,  and  veneration  to  the  natives.     It  is  simply  a  bed  of  loose 
sand  on  the  slope  of  a  hill,  which  if  set  in  motion  by  any  cause,  as  by 
the  wind  or  by  a  man,  rolling  down  from  the  top,  produces  lengthened  ' 
sonorous  vibrations  not  unlike  those  of  the  string  of  a  bass-viol.     The 
fact  is  mentioned  by  Babbr  who  compares  the  noise  to  that  of  drums 
or  nagarehs,  and  a  corresponding  fact  has  been  noticed  as  occurring  at 
Juhbul  Tor  on  the  shore  of  the  Red  Sea.     On  my  way  into  Kabul  I 
noticed  two  other  similar  though  smaller  collections  of  sand  on  project-  • 
ing  hills,  and  in  all  cases  these  projections  faced  the  south.     The  sand 
is  such  as  would  proceed  from  the  disintegration  of  granite  consisting  ' 
chiefly  of  quarts  and  hornblende,  but  there  is  no  rock  of  the  kind  near-  ' 
er  than  the  opposite  side  of  the  plain.     A  west  or  southwest  wind  ' 
would  certainly  have  no  difficulty  in  transporting  it  this  distance,  and  if 
so  brought  it  would  naturally  collect  on  the  projections  I  have  men- 
tioned, which  are  at  right  angles  with  the  general  lie  of  the  hill-range 
here,  and  form  so  many  rocks  or  comers.     I  am  hardly  as  yet  justified 
in  making  any  inference  respecting  the  frequency  of  such  winds,  but  I 
may  state  the  simple  fact  that  on  referring  to  my  register  for  the  20 
days,  I  spent  in  Kdhul,  September  20th  to  October  1 0th,  I  find  that 
during  14  days  of  them,  these  winds  prevailed. 

We  returned  over  the  Dushi  i  Baghram  which  antiquarians  seem  to 
have  fixed  on  as  the  site  of  Alexandria  ad  Caucasum.  The  num- 
ber of  coins  found  here  principally  Grecian  and  Cufic,  is  immense. 
Mr.  Masson  last  year  procured  no  less  than  35,000  ;  and  during  a  halt 
of  a  few  hours,  two  children  employed  by  Lieutenant  Woon  picked  up 
from  20  to  30. 

On  my  arrival  at  Kdhul  I  had  the  gratification  to  find  a  message 
awaiting  me  from  Shbbr  Muhammad  Minad  Bby,  requesting  my  pro- 
fessional- attendance  on  his  brother  who  has  long  suffered  from  an  eye 
complaint. 

The  consequence  is  Uiat  I  am  now  with  Captain  Burnbs'  permission 
passing  the  winter  in  KunduZy  while  Lieutenant  Wood,  who  accompa- 
nied me,  is  on  his  way  to  investigate  the  source  of  the  Oxus* 
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III. — Epitome  of  the  Grammars  of  the  Brahuiky,  the  Baioehky  mmd  the 
Panjdbi  languages,  with  Vocabularies  of  the  Barakg,  the  PasAi,-  the 
Laghmani,  the  Cashgari,  the  Teerhai,  and  the  Deer  dialecte.  Bg 
Lieut,  R.  Lbbch,  Bombay  Engineers^  Assistant  on  a  Mission  to  KMml^ 

Gbammae  of  ths.Brahuikt  Lanouagx. 

This  language  is  spoken  tkroughoat  the  Kh^nsbip  o(  KkaMU,  the 
boandary  line  of  which  may  be  drawm  thrangh  Hrnmmd,  8kedl^  Kmkat 
and  Kech^  and  the  district  called  Gesreaneel;.  the  handwritiiig  is  Per- 
sian, as  well  as  the  letters  of  the  alphabet  with  the  ezceptioa  of  a 
peculiar  /  something  near  the  Devanlgar£  9v  and  a  t  pronounced  wilii 
a  strong  emission  of  the  breath  from  the  roof  of  the  mouth.  The 
Brahoees  say  that  their  original  country  is  HaUh  (Aleppo)^  and  that  a 
great  number  emigrated  to  BaioehietdLn^  about  20  generations  ago» 
under  a  chief  of  the  name  of  Kambar,  from  whom  there  arose  the 
tribe  called  KamiriLnees,  now  the  first  in  confiequenoe,  and  in  which 
the  Khknship  is  made  hereditary. 

Alphabet. 

The  system  of  Romanising  adopted  is  tiiat  now  geaeraliy  foUoved^ 
formed  on  the  Italian  pronuneiation  of  the  vowels.  Besides  the  Nigari 
consonant  the  Brahuiky  makes  use  of  the  Arabic  ^  and  a^,  and  in  oamg 

that  character  the  /  is  sometimes  pronounced  like  the  last  n  in  the  Frendi 
non,  or  the  Sanskrit  anuswara.  The  cerebrals  are  marked  by  a  dot  sodeff 
them. 

Oender. 

There  is  no  termination  to  express  the  gender  in  this  language  ;  but  a 
separate  word  narrangd  is  prefixed  for  the  masculine  and  mddaghd  for  ths 
feminine,  as  narrangd  chuk,  a  male  bird,  mddaghd  ehuk,  a  female  bird,  and 
these  are  only  used  in  order  more  particularly  to  define  the  object,  which 
is  never  at  first  mentioned  but  in  the  common  gender. 

Declension  of  Nouns. 

As  I  consider  the  word  case  to  mean  state,  I  can  no  more  allow  the 
words  "  of  a  horse"  to  be  the  case  or  state'of  the  word  *'  horse"  than  I 
would  consider  one  and  twopence  to  be  the  case  or  state  of »  shillijig. 
There  is  I  think  accordingly  only  one  case  in  English, whioh  is  the  original; 
•  and  only  two  in  Hindustani,  ghord  the  original  or  nominative,  and  ghers 
the  inflected  state  prepared  for  the  addition  of  the  post  poeltiona^. 

There  is  only  one  case  for  nouns  in  Brahuiky,  which  is  the  original  or 
nominative  as  huli,  a  horse. 

A  noun  is  joined  to  another  to  form  one  compound  idea  in  the  following 
ways. 

To  denote  possession  nd  is  introduced  between  the  two  words  aa  hulind 
hurra,  a  horse's  colt. 

*  The  author  we  think  mtxet  up  the  notion  of  ffremmatieml  can  with  u^etHem, 
The  ttuus  or  accident  in  which  the  noun  or  name  of  a  thing  may  be  placed  qwoad 
other  things,  ae  whether  it  be  the  agent,  the  inetrnment,  the  object,  the  posteiai 
or  the  deprlTed,  may  be  as  legitimately  expressed  by  prepositiona  or  postpoaitioBS 
hy  inflections.    We  do  not  however  feel  at  liberty  to  alter  the  text.— an. 
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To  denote  abstraction  d^  is  introduced  as  viatan  asU,  one  from  two  and 
Atf/ISi^  ditar,  blood  Arooi  the  horse ;  ustai  dvd,  wishes  from  the  heait. 

To  denote  donation  ne  or  e  is  added  as  ddde  yete,  give  to  him. 

To  make  a  noun  the  instrument  of  a  circumstance  n^  is  added,  as  zagh^ 
nune,  with  a  sword,  from  pfighm,  a  sword  ;  iaiene,  with  a  sticlc^  from  lai, 
a  stick. 

To  make  a  noun  the  cause  of  a  circumstance  dn  is  added^  as  tapdn  from 
a  wound,  the  original  case  being  tap,  a  wound. 

To  denote  inclusion  t(  is  added  to  the  noun,  as  Shartt,  in  the  citjr^ 
from  9har,  a  city  ;jangat(kaskune,  died  in  battle,  from  Jang  battle. 

Position  is  denoted  by  adding  at  to  the  noun,  as  dd  Kasarat  duzara, 
there  is  a  thief  on  that  road,  from  kasar^  a  road,  lyMaking  of  a  road  as  a 
whole,  or  by  adding  ai  as  Kaearaipha  araghaiey  there  is  an  old  man  on 
the  road,  in  the  limited  sense. 

To  denote  approach  or  direction  di  is  added  to  the  noun>  as  P  Haidrd^ 
badai  kawd,  I  will  go  to  Hydrabad*. 

Superposition  is  denoted  by  the  addition  of  d,  as  huU  d,  on  the  horse ; 
Utaid  tikhakh,  put  on  the  bed. 

Companionship  is  denoted  by  the  addition  of  to,  to  the  inflected  case  of 
the  pronouns,  aa  ne^o  bafary  J  will  not  go  witb  thee,  from  n(,  thou. 

Number. 

There  are  aome  words  that  remain  the  same  in  both  numbers,  and  either 
the'  verb  must  point  out  to  which  they  belong,  or  an  adjective  of  auantity ; 
for  instance  htUt  is  the  Brahuiky  for  a  horse,  and  horses  can  only  be  ex- 
pressed by  the  addition  of  suoh  a  word  as  the  adjective  many,  as  '^  baz 
huK"  many  horses  ;  or  by  such  a  verb  as  are  neighing,  tawdr  her,  as,  the 
horses  are  neighing,  hvlt  tawdr  ker ;  the  horse  is  neighing,  hyit  taiedr 
kek. 

But  to  'confonp  to  old  established  usage  and  aa  the  word  huit  is  said 
by  some  to  have  a  plurali,!  subjoin  the  word,  declined  through  all  its  cases. 

Singuiar,  Plural. 

Norn.  huH  hulik. 

Gen,  holing  huliti 

Dai.  &  Aeo,  huline  hulite 

Abl.  huliii^  hulityau 

I>eelennon  of  a  Compound  Noun. 

ShhThugk  narina...  a  good  man. 
Singular*  PluraL 

Nam.  sharang^     nartna  sharangi     narinaghik 

Oen,  sharangi      tiarfnan4  siiarang^     narinagh^t4 

Dot,  &c  Ace.  sharangi      narinaie  sharang^     narinagh&te 

AU.  sharanga     narlnaghA^       sharang4     narinagh&tiyl^ 

*  Whatever  name  may  be  given  to  them,  the  Brahaikl  inflectioaB  are  evidently 
nearer  to  the  Sanskrit  than  those  of  most  modern  dialeets  ;  and  this  militates 
•Srainst  the  derivation  of  the  tribe  from  Aleppo.    Compare  the  following:— 

Sanskrit.  BrakaaM. 

Nommetiv        S.  ah  P.  4h  S.  a  P.  4 

JwttnmiaUijft        ena  ene 

Otjeetive  iya  (ne  for  nouns  in  i)  ai  (hnltne  from  hull.) 

Ablative  6t  (ehangeable  to  4n  &c.)  4n  and  4t 

Oenitive  nab  (for  nouns  in  i)  n4  as  halt,  hulini 

Locative  e,  i,  or  tah  at  ti 

The  accnsative  or  second  case  alone  seems  wanting,  being  supplied  by  the  dative 
or,  properly,  objective  case.  The  plural  cannot  so  easily  be  tracea  unless  we  suppose 
M  to  be  changed  to  f.— Ep. 
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There  are  no  regular  affixes  for  comparison^  but  the  force  of  the  d^prees 
may  be  expressed  in  the  following  manner. 
Ui  juM'^n  e  that  is  good. 

Dn  juwdnosite  that  is  better. 

D&  kuli^i  juw&nosite    that  is  better  than  all. 
Dk  ed&n  juwan  e.         this  is  better  than  that. 
Vk  kul  meettyi^  doulatmand  e.  He  is  richer  than  all  the  Meen*. 

Pronouns, 

Of  the  first  Personal  Pronoun. 
Singular.  Pkarai- 


Norn, 

I                     I 

nan                 we 

Oen. 

Kana            my 

nan^               ours 

DaL 

Kane             mu 

nane              us 

AM. 

Kany^         from  me 

nanyAu          from  us 

Second  Perianal  Pronoun. 

Singular. 

Plural. 

Nam. 

Nf                  thou 

num                 ye 

Gen, 

Ni                 thy 

num^                yours 

DaL 

Ne                 thee 

nume                you 

Abi. 

Ny^             from  thee 

numy^^             from  you 

Third  Personal  Pronoun 

/  proximatS'^demonstratitfe  verbal. 

dkd  this.  Sans.  tat. 

Singular. 

Plural 

Norn. 

Dk                  this 

dktk               these 

Gen. 

Dknk               of  this 

d&fta               of  these 

DaL 

Dkde              to  this 

d4fte               to  these 

Abi. 

Dadau              from  this 

d^tyi^           from  these 

Third  Personal  Pronoun, 

remote,  remote,  od. 

Singular. 

Plural. 

Xom. 

Oil  or  0            that 

ofk                 those 

Gen. 

Oiik                 of  that 

oft^                of  those 

Dat. 

Ode                 to  that 

ofte                 to  those 

AbL 

Od^u               from  that 

oftyui             from  those 

Third  Personal  Pronoun^  remote  ed. 

Singular. 

Plural. 

Norn. 

£  or  ed             that 

efk                  those 

Gen. 

Enk                  of  that 

efti                 of  those 

Ace.  &  Dat.  Ede              to  that 

efte                 to  those 

Abi. 

£din               from  that 

efijku             rom  those 

Redprooal  Pronoun. 

Tenat, 

self. 

Singular. 

P/utal. 

Nom. 

Tenat               self 

Gen. 

Ten^                of  self 

The  same. 

Dat. 

Tene                to  self 

AU. 

Tenylk^i             from  self 

Tenpat«u,        among  themselves,  (ftpas  men.) 

Interrogatives  to  animate  beings. 

Singuiar. 

Pluna. 

Nam. 

Der                  who 

Gen. 

Dlnni              whose 

The  same. 

Dat. 

Dere                 whom 

ni  der  us,       who  art  thou  ? 

Abi. 

Der&y              from  whon 

1            num  derrure,  who  are  you  ? 
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To  inaniimatB  objedf. 
Singular, 
Ant  what 

Ar^  of  which 

RekUive  pronoun, 
ktk  whichever 

CorrdatifM  pronoun. 
Hamo     that  one  or  the  same. 
Ara  i4a  ki  juv&n,  e  kane  hamo  darkar  e 
Which  thing  soever  is  good,  that  J  require. 

Pronominal  Adjocttvet. 

Amro,  what  sort,  as,  o  amro  bandagh  oio,  what  sort  of  man  is  that  » 
handunoi  i  ut.handunoi  ode,  as  I  am  so  is  he  ;  neft  rupaiye  akhadr  aro, 
how  many  rupees  are  about  you  ;  akhadr  ki  nt  tot  namo  khadr,  t  halev, 
I  will  take  as  many  as  you  will  give  ;  dokko  zebou  zaif  as  khanat  bazar^ 
H,  such  a  beautiful  woman  I  saw  in  the  baaar ;  ki  wah  wahna  zaif  as  a$ak 
handanos  oiok  ki  Idland  pkiult,  oh !  such  a  woman  the  image  of  a  rose. 

Dagtofiheweok^ 
Friday,  Shishambe 

Saturday        Char  shambe 
Sunday  Panj  shambe 

Monday 

Cardinal  Numbers, 


Jumil 

Awal  i  hafta 
Yek  shambe 
Duahambe 


Tuesday 

Wednesday 

Thursday 


One  asit 

Two  irat 

Three  musit 

Four  ch^r 

Five  panj 

Six  sbash 

Seven  haft 

Eight  hasht 

Nine  nuh 

Ten  dah 

Eleven  ykxda 
Twelve                 -  duizd^ 

Thirteen  seuzda 

Fourteen  chind^ 

Fifteen  p^nzda 

Sixteen  shouzda 

Seventeen  havda 

Eighteen  hazda 

Nineteen  nozda 

OrdinaU. 

Awal  first 

Elo  second 

Mustimiko  third 

Ch^miko  fourth 

Panjmiko  fifth 


'r 


Twenty 

Twenty.one 

Twenty-two 

Twenty-three 

Twenty.four 

T  wenty.fi  ve 

Twenty.six 

Twenty.seven 

Twenty-eight 

Twenty-nine 

Thirty 

Forty 

Fifty 

Sixty 

Seventy 

Eighty 

Ninety 

Hundred 


blst 

bist  o  yak 
btst  0  do 
but  o  sal 
bist  o  char 
bist  0  panj 
blst  o  shash 
bist  o  haft 
bist  0  hasht 
bist  0  nuh 


chil 

panj^h 

shasht 

haft^d 

ashtiid 

navad 

Sad 


Miskhiili 
Nem 
Shashai 
Panj  pi 


FraeHons. 


a  quarter  rupee 

half 

three  quarters 

one  and  a  quarter 

(lit.  five  quarters) 


Conjugation  of  the  vbrb  scbstantivb. 

Present  tense. 

Plural. 
I  am  alone  Nan  asitun     We  are  one 

I'hou  art  alone    Num  asiture  We  are  one 
He  is  alone  Dttfk  asitur   They  are  one 

This  is  rather  an  example  of  the  auxiliary  verb,  asit  signifying  one. 
3  Y 


Ist  person 

8nd 

Srd 


fj 


a 


Singular. 
r  asitut 
Ni  asitus 
Od  asite 
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Singular. 


Preient  Umb  ^  the  O0r6  mbiianiivo. 

Plural, 


I'aret 
Ni  areg 
Od  are 

I  asut 
Ni  asus 
Od  asak 

I'  masasut 
Ni  mafmraa 
Od 


Weara 
You  are 
They  are 


Ni  mares 
Od  mare 


I'  masttt 

Ni  masus 
Od  masuk 


I  am  Nan  are^ 

Thou  art  Num  areri 

He  is  Difk  arer 

\9t  Imperfect. 

Nan  asun 
Num  asure 
Difk  asttr 

Stnd  Imperfed. 

Nan  masasan 
Nom  masasure 
D^fkmaaaa4 

Perjhct. 

Nan  masanan 
Num  masunure 
Difk  masunu 

Future  teiue  present 

I  will  now  be  Nan  mare^ 

Thon  wilt  now  be  Num  mareri 

He  will  now  be  Difk  marer 

Future  tenee  literal, 

I  will  hereafter  be  Nan  maron     We  will  hereafter  be 

Thou  wilst  hereafter  be  Num  marode  You  will  hereafter  be 
He  will  hereafter  be        Difk  maror    They  will  hereafter  be 

Imperative^ 

Num  mar  ere 
Difk  maror 

Subfunetive  mood. 

Preceded  bv  agar  if. 
If  I  might  be  Nan  masan 

If  thou  mightest  be  Num  masude 

If  he  might  be  Difk  masur 

Conjugation  of  thb  Vbrb  J^o  Aek. 
Infinitive  or  verbal  eubstantive,  harrafing. 


I  was 
Thou  wast 
He  was 

I  was  being 
Thou  wast  being 
He  was  being j 


1/  masunut     T  had  been 

Ni  masunus    Thou  hadst  been 

Od  mas  He  had  been 


I  marev 
Ni  mares 
Od  marek 

I^  marot 
Ni  maros 
Od  maroi 


We  were 
You  were 
Thej  were 

We  were  bein^ 
Vott  were  bein^ 
They  were  bdag^ 

We  had  been 
You  had  been 
They  had  been 

We  will  new  he 
You  will  now  he 
They  will  now  be 


Be  thon 
Let  him  be 


Be  yon 
Let  them  be 


If  we  might  be 
If  you  might  be 
If  they  might  be 


I'  harraffiva      I  ask 

Ni  barraffisa    Thou  askest 

Od  harraffik     He  asks 


We  ask 
You  ask 
They  ask 


Nan  harrafou 
Num  harrafore 
Difk  harrafor 

lit  Imperfect, 
V  harraffenut      I  asked  Nar.  harrafienun 

Ni  harrafienus    Thou  askedst  Num  harraffenure 

Od  harraffene     He  asked  Difk  harraffenur 

9nd  Imperfect. 

I  was  asking  Nan  harraffena 

Thou  wast  asking        Num  harraffere 
He  was  asking  Ofk  harraffera 

JPerfecL 

I  had  asked  Nan  harrafesasun     .. ,^  -»-.«^ 

Ni  harrafeeasus  Thou  hadst  asked     Num  harrafesasure  You  had  asked 
Od  harrafesas  .  He  had  asked  Difk  harrafesasd     They  will  ask 


r  harra£feta 
N  harraffesa 
Od  harraffek 

I  barrafesasut 


We  asked 

You  asked 
They  asked 

We  were  asking 
You  were  aaking 
They  were  »>«lf  jng 

We  had  asked 
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Future  Tenee, 


V  harrafot 
Ni  harrafos 
Od  harrafo^i 


I  will  ask 
Thou  wilt  ask 
He  will  ask 


Nan  harrafenun  We  will  ask 
Num  harrafonure  You  will  ask 
Difk  harrafend       They  will  ask 


Horraf        Ask  thou 


Imperative, 


Harrafbo        Ask  yoa 


I'  harrafot 
Ni  harrafus 
Od  harrafuk 


Subjunctive, 
Preceded  by  agar  if 

If  I  might  ask  Nan  harrafuna 

If  thou  mightest  ask  Num  harrafu4e 
If  he  might  ask  Difk  harrafur 


We  might  ask 
You  might  ask 
They  might  ask 


Compound  Future, 

V  harraiiv      I  shull  have  asked         Nan  harafiaa  We  shall  have  asked 
Ni  harrafits    Thou  shalt  have  asked  Nam  harrafere  You  shall  have  asked 
Od  harrafot   He  shall  have  asked  Dif  k  harrafenure  They  shall  have  asked 

Adverbs* 

4m4^,  to.day ;  pagt,  to-morrow ;  pdlme,  day  after  to-morrow ;  Hde, 
day  after  that ;  kUdramde,  day  after  that ;  dare,  yesterday  ;  muikhud£, 
day  before  yesterday ;  k&muMudit,  day  before  that ;  k^ir  mulkhudd 
day  before  that;  etoadaf,  formerly;  manjan,  midday;  t^ar  {tire  p'tre) 
afternoon ;  nem  thaf,  midnight ;  awal  kopds,  the  first  pahar ;  irdit  mt 
Iwpde,  the  second  pahar ;  mustamt  hepd9,  third  pahar ;  cftd/tiM  kopde, 
fourth  pahar. 

A  ride      where  Chi  wakt 

JTAudk    on  this  side  Hand  on 
Ardk^     whence        A  hi 
above  Mat 

below  Awal 

instead         Zd 
every  day    Begd 


IHsi 

Gudi 

IHde 

£de 

Peshan 

Fahti 

Mur 

Harrllnk 

Mad&na 

Must! 


now 

after 

here 

there 

out 

in 

beyond 

as  far  as 

late 


fiurzit 

Shef 

Jigai 

Harde 

Iski 

Padi 


as  far  as 
again 


when 

yes 

no 

forsake 

at  first 

quickly 

in  the  evening 


A  si  afli  wakt,  sometimes 


A  ring!  wherever 


near 

Chir  min  on  all  sides  Mon!      opposite 

kundi 

Chapd  on  the  left   Bas        enough 

pdrdn  side 

Ham  also 

Gudi  but 


M^'lbat 
Beera 


according 

to 
merely 


Pdrie  instead 
Pahndd  succes- 
pahnd-       sively 

datl 
Knear, 
as  kanek,  near  me 


Madl^ 

Hamengi 

Rastapdrdn 

Ha  mon 

Baghair 
Handoan 


Baghar 


slowly 
there 
on  the 

right  side 
even  so 

besides 
even  so 


without 


CenjuncHene, 

Go,  and;  lekin,  but  ;.ki,  that ;  ede  hi  nak,  go  there-;  ede  himp^  dp  not 
go  there ;  piUrak,  speak ;  pdp,  do  not  speak. 

Interjeotione, 
Adej  holla !       armin,  wh^t  a  pity  I 
8  T  2 
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Kasar 

Huch 

Kacfaak 

JTAarAs 

Beesh 

PiBhi 

Ingh 

Dlr 

T^hk 

Za^Am 

Ispar 

K6s 

Shalwir 

JTAeri 

Mochdi 

Top 

Nath 
Khan 
Bimus 

m 

l>uvt 

Khaff 

Kiltuinb 

PSfihkou 

Rish 

Barot 

Baj 

Mon 

Kopa 

Suroeh 

Pu9 

Zil 

KkHd 

Pas 

Rotink 

Kalakb 

Masid 

Arwat 

Eelain 

Biv 

Id 

Lummi 

TiX 

Balla 

Ilia 

Z^f 

JTAall 

Sandabe 

Kahar 

fAwaah 

jpbanni 

XAale^Aa 

Rasiar 


VOOABULABT. 

road 

Mon 

black 

camel 

Khman 

red 

a  dog 

Piwn 

white 

an  ox 

Kharrun. 

blue 

an  ass 

Samo 

bottle  green 

a  cat 

Pushkun 

yellow 

bread 

Hanen 

sweet 

water 

Kharen 

sour 

musket 

Be 

salt 

sword 

Turund 

salt,  adj. 

shield 

Ny4ri 

breakfast 

coat 

Basun 

heat 

breeches 

Mehk 

shade 

waistbaad 

Daspik 

handkerchief 

shoes 

Dey 

sun 

hat 

Istir 

star 

hand 

Nokh 

new  moon 

foot 

T6bi 

full  moon 

eye 

Billa 

bow 

nose 

Sum 

arrow 

KP 

Math 

billy  goat 

tongue 

UrA 

house 

ear 

Detik 

east 

head 

Sharo 

good 
bad 

hair 

Gando 

beard 

Chuk 

bird 

mustachoes 

Khnkho 

crow 

back 

Gunjighk 

sparrow 

face 

Dand^n 

tooth 

shoulder 

Or 

finger 

elbow 

Kat 

a  bedstead 

knee 

Dngh^ 

ground 

nail 

Kent 

carpet 

belly 

Moa 

boot 

bosom 

Bed! 

a  boat 

pudendum 

Mash 

mountain 

entrails 

Pit 

stick 

cheek 

KMMn 

fire 

son 

Tan^b 

•rope 

daughter 

Bai 

grass 

wife 

Dara^^t 

a  tree 

brother 

Alu 

a  fruit 

father 

ZardalA 

a  fruit 

sister 

ShafUld 

a  fruit 

mother 

Hinir 

a  fruit 

paternal  aunt 

8df 

apple 

father's  mother  ^ 

Tut 

a  mulberry    ' 

father*8  l!rother 

Shahtdt 

ditto 

woman 

Binjit 

a  fruit 

stone 

Nar^oonch 

a  fruit 

table 

Ispedar 

a  fruit 

angry 

Kamin  chol 

pellit 

glad 

Ahingar 

ironsmith 

wolf 
chittA 

Zargar 
Molit 

goldsmith 
milk 

lion 

Avdast 

«z^ement                  1 

ifiss.2 
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KJuud 

JTAareah 

C/Aala 

Pirish 

Shdl 

Bung4 

GwRnd 

Murqhnn. 

Hurr 

Darich 

Kap&s 

K&8 

Drasam 
8il 
Taho 
Kaskun 


hutter 

Qudh 

ghee 

Nuth    . 

grain 

Gw^zee 

cheen^ 

Much 

cloak 

Daskalla 

a  ring 

Men 

long 

Murd 

broad 

Da^Aar 

deep 

8or 

door 

JTA&d 

cotton  ' 

Drfigh 

blanket 

Jundb     ' 

goat's  hair 
leather 

Bingun 

lUst 

wind 

Kutba 

dead 

clothes 

flour 

diversion 

fiat 

glove     .  . 

mud 

hare 

kid 

lamb 

ram 

false 

south 

hunger 

true 

•west    • 


])£vanl 

Jumuk 

Durr 

Phulo 

Touk 

Tawiz 


Mis 

Brinj 

Ahin 

FoUd 

Surf 

Shorah 

Gokudt 

Pilpil 

Pil 

JTAolim 

S& 

Brinj 

Su 

Bedir 

Z&d  chobah 

Khazm 

Khachal 

KootaM 

Moochnak 

Litik 

TiB    . 


Omamente  of  Women, 

forehead  ornament  Chandan  hdr 
large  gold  ring      Daswdni 
large  silver  ring    B&hink 
nose  ring  P&dink 

necklace  Chalav 

charm  Khy^l 


copper 

brass 

iron 

steel 

lead 

saltpetre 

sulphur 

pepper 

elephant 

wheat 

jav 

rice 

flesh 

stew 

haldee 

a  deer 

a  mule 

hindev^na 

tweesers 

sail 

small  round  pan 


Metale  and  implements, 

Tal 

Kudlna 

Kadsiin 

Joghia 

Khfd 


large  necklace 

bracelet 

bangles 

anklets 

ring 

mole  or  beauty  spot 


plate 
hammer 
wooden  basin 
mortar 
pestle 


Trees  en  the  Mountains, 
Khai  Birudi 

Apuds  MafAumba 

Qwan  Peepal 

Sbish^r  Kasood 

Trees, 
Kotor 

Shiimpashtir 
Drishe 
A<;fchin 
Bootav 


Bundi 
Gidpit 
Maimouk 
Manguli 


The  grasses  are 
Ratal  K^flhum 

Hawe  Gorkiv 

Pootir  Gwasht 


Hinak 

«ro 

Barak 

come 

Toollak 

sit 

VflRBS. 

Bathmarak 

^Aachak 

Bashkabota 


get  up 

sleep 

awake 
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Kunnkh 
Dir  kiinakh 
Juno:  karrak 
Tikh 

Tor  karak 
Harf  hin 
JTAalbo 
Harf  bat 
JTAalis  karak 
Halltak 
Harribo 
Halbo  hatbo 
Tawir  kabo 
Shair  fcfcalt 
Uatikai 
Hubbo 

Hify 

Pharka 
Maiizil  mas 
t'lrtikh 
Harribo 
Sbola 
Ety 

HalmHka 
Dirte  kbalf 
Lill 

SwUr  mark 
Bds  balbo 
Nathe  murif 
Giri  npty 
Gum  kes 
Q6ena  mala 
Bareme  hamp 

Hef 

TikhXA 

8hevma 

DIr  kar 

JTAalbo 

Tdgb  bafnk 

Til6n  kabo 

Chatetabo. 

Dir  chatetabo 

Rasebo 

Soqa  kar 

Kad  i^i^albo 

Kabr  kabo 

Tir  Malbo 

NeshtAr  Malbo 

Tubi  kktAho 

Dhadbo 

Berlai  vwix  ma  bo 


Verbi  tranaitwe. 

eat 

Chattebo 

drink 

GaUlbo 

quarrel 

Gulam  kar 

place 

Chatetabo 

weigh 

Lang&r  kabo 

take  away 

JTAulibo 

beat 

Sam&  kes 

bear  away 

Zindraa 

finish 

Nasa 

take 

Kaha 

rip  np 

Halmak 

bring 

n^gh 

call 

Harrabit 

aing 

lletakai 

send 

JTAalt 

look 

MaAftebo 

Hiten 

Shuk^r  kashe 

learn   . 

Jakha 

fill 

Hich&n 

stay 

Tttfka 

break 

PiHiho 

tear 

Thadbo 

pour  out 

TolkA  half 

give 

His&b  kabo 

flee 

MaArftebo 

wet 

Hebo 

waah 

KhkrWio 

mount 

M^shkbo 

kiss 

Redetabo 

kick 

Radkea 

tie 

Shur6  kar 

lose 

BashAeft  yety 

loosen 

Padai  yety 

load 

Kwash  mar 

sew 

Wedhkar 

lift  up 

Wrush  kar 

put  down 

Arim  kabo 

stoop 

MuBun  kar 

melt 

Tamm6 

kill 

Bashmo 

recline 

Bnrz6  kar 

spread 

TaiT>o 

scatter 

Refbo 

sprinkle 

Tondi  kes 

arrive 

Halbo 

wrap 

Chiring 

dig 

Bartoikar 

bury 

Tholif 

swim 

Rai  kar,  (rawi 

float 

kar) 

duck 

Bfisibo 

land 

Sajji  kar 

embark 

Bis 

lick 

bite 

suck 

sow 

plough 

fear 

guess 

live 

grind 

die 

run 

weep 

throw  away 

let  go 

play  ^tune) 

play  (ganies) 

whistle 

eough 

sneese 

spit 

shampoo 

cut 

weigh 

count 

laugh 

leave 

scratdi 

mb 

roll 

forget 

begin 

distribute 

give  back 

rejoice 

besiege 

Bssaiilt 

stop 

upset 

fell  down 

get  up 

open 

shut 

deceive 

sell 

buy 

wander 

marry^ 

shave 

dispat^ 

boil 

roast 

fry 
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Phnuet  and  Diaioguoi. 

Greetings  made  in  quick  succeeeion  and  together  by  both  parties  meet, 
ing. 


KhwtLi  basue 

Dur  kh\is 

Milk  nedur^/e&o 

£eluinlc^  nedurJL  fc&o 

Kabil  nedur^  khe 

ShHbar  neduril  khe 

Yir  bamrJLh  neduri  khe 

8har  duriL  khus 

Dur^  ikAairati  bus 

Durk  khajoaduB 

Shukar  ki  hasus 

Shukar  ki  nani  uriti  basus 

Ne  Khudk  bes 

Haidriwidni  kaaar  axk  k^l 

Ari  bare  bar^e 

Kane  nishin  etabo 

£  Haidrilw^die  kllwa 

O  K^reme  i  hech  kaparot 


7oa  are  well  oome 

Well  and  happy  ? 

Are  your  eons  well  ? 

Your  brothers  are  they  ? 

Your  family  are  well  ? 

Your  city  all  well  ? 

Your  friends  and  companions  all  well? 

Are  you  well  and  happy  ? 

The  same 

Ditto 

Thank  (Crod)  you  have  come 

Thanks  that  you  come  to  my  house 

God  has  conducted  you  here 

Which  is  the  road  to  Hydrabad  ? 

What  is  it  <  baribar'  to  ? 

Point  it  out  to  me 

I  will  go  to  Hyderabad 

I  will  not  do  such  a  thing 


Agar    num    pire    numii    khiitar&9   If  you  tell  me  for  your  sake  I  will 

kareme  kev  do  the  thing 

Di  shaharti  nane  kukud  dikt  amoi         Shall  I  get  a  fowl  in  that  village  ? 
Di  shahami  pin  der  e  What  is  the  name  of  that  town 

Dk     shaharti      sarkarni      millyit  In  that  city  how  much  is  the  govern* 

akhadr,  e  ment  share  ? 

jyk    shaharnll   m^yllt    hist    panch  The  produce  of  that  town  is  2600 

hazM  s^lni  ntlno  a  year 

Hi  aut  khom  aseds  What  caste  are  you  of? 

£e  b^z  panth  karinilt  dan  dangier  I  have  made  a  long  march  and  am 

tired 
I  was  on  horseback  and  am  not  tired 
Have  you  a  son  P 
Have  you  a  daughter  ? 
Has  she  l>een  born  many  years  ? 
She  was  born  twelve  years  ago 
Is  the  army  of  the  Ameers  great  ? 
What  is  the  price  of  this  horse  ? 


nut 

Huliyi  swir  masnt  dam  datwat 
Ne  m^rare 
Ne  nuisadare 

Bis  stllamarek  paidi  masuni 
Duazda  silnai  paidi  tniwMpt 
Mirani  bis  lashkar  are 
Dk  hulini  bihi  a^Aase 


Eelum  panj  sadat  soudi  karenut  teni  Brother,  I  have  sold  the  horse  for 

hull  e  five  hundred 

Jmkn  karenus  ki  sonda  karenos  has  You  have  done  well  in  selling  it, 

masuni  it  is  a  large  sum 

Hulii  chist  kar  swir  marak  .  Mount  quickly 

Sai  mares  kasarat  duz  hkx  are  phulor  Take  care,  there  are  many  thieves  in 

the  road,  they  will  rob  yon 
Are  there  wells  in  that  road  that  I 

may  drink  water? 
Are  you  going  or  how  ? 
I  will  not  go  with  you 
I  will  go  with  you 
Give  me  leave  I  will  go 
Many  hers  for  a  rupee 
It  is  enough 

What's  the  prioe  of  these  bers  ? 
I  will  give  five  sarks 


ne 
Dk  kasarat  dun  are  ee  dir  kimif 

Barisa  ki  kin 
Bafar  neto 
Bariva  ee  tune 
Kane  rusAtAat  yeti  kiv 
Rupini  her  biz  tisa 
JTAivija  tibare 
Biz  tyesa  di  bertyini 
Panj  sark  tev 
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Hum   aldane   mubirak  mare  imin 

fialamat  mare  or  huje 
N^,  itd  mubirak  mare 
JHAe  dah  rupe,  i  ^ete 
Asi  menu  paisas  ti  farata 
Antai  tifes  ata  magar  ui  bkvnk  millip 

14^  as  kaik 

Obandagik  nari  hink 
Obanda^A  jani^i  kaskune 
Dade  aind  mir  benifene  ArAalat 

I'  HydraMkde  JTAaninut 

I'  Hydrabide  AfAautanut 

Khhit  halkuni  pidatl  kan^ 

Aino  basuni 

Ainu  jaM 

GhalHghkk  pdakunii 

Ah4  pdskun  afaa 

D^  ghsAayhkk  wadern  k  o 

Ahk  baft^tawar  ir^  tde  d^  ghaXaghkk 

harfenut  baJtrAt^war 
D^  id  k  ase  khisun^ 
Hum  arft  j^lgan^  XrAisun  aae 
MekurcLnJk  /rAisun  aae^  yltCaodirnd^ 

ite 
I'lum  eta  Xhndh  chou  oe  arete  }wka 

oflit 
Dk  rupain^  g\dk  ase 
K^tume  pilif  bo  sholbo 
Kan^  bdte  jdd  karene  sibel 

Nabiaht  kabo  dk  k^hasslte 

Gud^te  6il 

Plun  kat^ 

Shaharti  raaengi  XrAairat 

Pefihan  hina  gum  marak 


BfikhulniL  hlte  hich  tipri 

Bupeiye  halltak 

Sogou  karak 

Tehanto  (p^  tkix)  Bil^akh 

Huli^n  shef  mar 

Bishhai  sw^r  marak  hull  reshe 

JTAuUsa  kaney^n  churokne  k^r 

Daryilv  ^arib  masune,  dir  ta  kutine 

macbit  masune 
Dk  nk  saile  karak 
Kane  kirem  ure  man  sail  kapana 
I'  Mw^ri  baa  AtftanzUiut 
Chirkghe  lagaf 
Chird^fte  kasif 
Dary^v  waheaa  hinak  mulktlte  ilbad 

karak  ghaxlbiti  ofk  kkuab  merer 


Brother^  a  pleasant  eed  to  yon^  mmj 

you  be  happy 
And  a  happy  eed  to  yon 
Give  him  ten  rupees 
I  will  not  give  a  menu 
Why  wont  you  give,  will  it  be  out  o£ 

your  father's  property,    that  yoa 

refuse  to  give  ? 
That  man  run  away 
That  man  was  killed  in  battle 
To-day  the  meer  presented  him  with 

a  dress  of  honor 
I  have  seen  Hyderabad 
I  have  not  seen  Hyderabad 
I  have  a  stomach  ache 
To-day  is  hot 
To-day  is  cold 
This  food  is  fresh 
No  it  is  not  fresh 
This  food  is  of  many  days 
No  I  reaped  it  two  months  ago  yoa 

ba/rAtiiwar 
This  article  is  of  gold 
Brother  of  what  country  is  the  ^Id  ? 
Is  it  Mekran  gold,  or  is  it  of  Canda. 

bar? 
Brother,  God  knows  that  bat  it  is 
good 

This  is  a  silver  article 

Wash  and  shave  my  head 

The  gentleman  has  drawn  my  pic 

ture 
Write  on  this  paper 

Wash  the  clothes 

Bleach  them 

I  arrived  safe  at  the  village 

Get    out,  do    away   with    yourself, 
fellow 

1  don't  understand  a  word  of  Bra. 
huiky 

Take  the  money 

Hold  fast 

Keep  them  to  yourself 

Get  down  from  the  horse 

Get  on   a  donkey,  the  horse  has  a 
raw 

You  fear  me  so,  that  you  have  wet 

yourself 
The  river  is  spoilt,  the  water   hss 

gone  out,  it  has  become  shallow 
Look  at  the  fun 
1  am  busy,  I  can't  look 
I  have  seen  great  trouble 
Light  the  candle 
Put  the  candle  out 
River !  flow  on  and  make  the  oouo. 

try  fertile   that  the  poor  may  be 

happy 


^ 
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Bis  M  Eisd  mares 

Mathasalam  haahtmd  sil  nndmas 

qudd,  kask 
Pir  daee  i  pillasut 
tvudiii  kani  h«lbo  de,  ai 
■V  Hydrabidte  hitik  masanut 
Ir&tu  Hydrab^  ti  aut  karinus 

Brahuini  boll  harfet  disit  Brahui 

magat 
•Di  shaharte  jwino  gudh  paidi  maroi 

I'  kodi  as  viat  halev 

'Dev  fcAoid.sanii  kharid  kanin  kl 

Tu  Mikk  huktnat  Khudini  ni  nak 

duk  Jo4  maror 
Ainu  khed  kareneae 
Dk  iiitak  iratu  angud  bistr 

I'  Sehwiniaki  kkv  pirani  syiratiie 
bedlni  mehnat  aUadr^e 

O.hitd  t  bingasut 

jyk  ptille  gand  kaahe 

Od  ichina 

ISiheb  kane  kala  kalkune 

Piishad  karene 

Kukttditine  jhala  nani  ^kaltigkkie 

kungo 
-Iri  rupei  kane&n  Ithyrkyk 
vRoma  <fhk%\ne  shola  balun  basanu 

A  Brahuiky  Seng, 

Oorl  marev  o  miru  o  \k\ 

Netik  barev  o  ebunaksi  jaw jtn 


Pia  bafea  o  maru  o  1^1 
'Tea  tifea  o  chunaki  warni 
Bimbi,e  aalip  o  gul  i  lilab 
lUiidl  khano  i^ne  o  chunaki  warni 
Teni  karo  i^oe  o  gal  i  siban. 


9Dd. 
Oh  sabu  nana  dir  yety 
'Nd  dik  hanenii  naoe  dir  yety 


*      \ 


Godl  gidina  nano  dir  yety 

Nidik  phudenu  nane  dir  yety 
8z 


May  you  live  many  years 
Mathuaalem  lived  for  800  yeara^then 

died 
The  rain  has  fallen  I  have  got  wet 
Put  my  clothes  in  the  sun 
I  was  two  months  in  HyderaUtd 
What  did  you  do  for  two  mootba 

at  Hyderabad 
I  have  learnt  the  Brahuiky  language 

and  now  I  am  a  Brahui 
la  there  any  good  oloth  produced  in 

that  village? 
I  will  take  a  score 
I  take  them  to  Khorisd^n  to  sell 
In  a  month  by  the  blessing  of  God 

your  hands  and  feet  will  be  well 
To-day  you  are  perspiring 
That  mulberry   will  ripen  in  two 

months 
I  will  go  to  Sehwan  to  pay  my  devo. 

tions  to  Peer^  what  is  the  hire  of 

a  boat? 
I  have  heard  that  circumstance 
Smell  that  flower 
He  sneezed 
Sir,  1  have  a  odd 
My  nose  is  running 
Catch  that  bird  it  haa  eaten  all  my 

grain 
He  asked  me  for  two  rupees 
Cut  your  hair,  it  has  grown  long 

Translation, 

He. 

I  will  move  as  a  cenaer  round  thee, 

my  precious  little  ruby  ! 
She, 
I  will  come  with  thee,  oh  fair  and 

loved  youth  I 

He, 
You  aay  yes,  but  perhaps  you  won't 

come,  my  precious  little  ruby ; 
Now  you  wul  give,  now  you  won't 

give,  oh  beautiful  young  maid. 
Don't  stand  on  the  terrace,  my  bright 

tulip. 
The  Old  bawd  will  see  you,  oh  beau- 
tiful Toung  maid ! 
She  will  make  you  hers,0  lovely  lily! 

8nd. 
Oh  zabu !  give  me  a  little  water. 
Water  from  those  hands  must  be 

sweet ; 
Give  me  a  little  water,  O  mistress  of 

(thy  slave's)  house,  give  me  a 

little  water. 
Water  from  those  hands  must  be  cool. 
Give  me  a  little  vfoter^ 
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Story  in  Brahuiky, 

Ch^r  hhndngh  hin^r  hamri  masa  ;  Fonr  men  set  out  in  company,  one 

UBisargar,  Mitr^kin,    af  i  darzl,  asi  » <»rpenter,  one   a  goldsmith,  one 

^  1  .       i:^  1       'AX  A         1-  A    1.  1  ^  tailor,   and   one   a  fakeer  ;  thej 

fakir :  di  ka  gidi  darer  liinir  huk.  ^^^   ^j^t  th^ra   some   things  and 

mat  JTAud^n^  hinir  Bahr{L  seti  hin^r-    started.     By  the  order  of  God  thej 

muhibo^Aofandjaga8eti,8hamtama.    a^^ved  at  a  desert  place  a  place  of 

^  ,  ,\       ,       -       great  fear.    Evenmg  aet  in,  they 
ti.    Heaur  pAt  dir  ZAa/rAare  lagafer    brought  firewood,  they   put    water 

hagh  hiaer  kungor  tusiirmaslat  karer    on  the  fire,  they  cooked  food,  eat  it, 

-.         i.  li  1  -.^:-»-.  ;..«A,,A  Akj^    ^^^  **  they  were  sitting  had  a  con- 

tenpaten  sali  kaning  juw^ne  darfe    ^^^^^^^^  >^^^^  themlelvea  and  a. 

pispan!   /cAabardari  kaning  juwine  greed,  that  it  waa  a  good  thing  to 

kul  pirer   juwan  tonkal  JTAudan^  «dopt  some  plan,  and  that  it  was  a 

,    ,  V      J.  :i<    .  VI  X  ffood  thing  there  to  set  a  watch  and 

nwal    ko    «ir    dinii    trakan  p^re  go  on  theifguard.  They  all  said  well, 

l^anai  parer  juwd,n  ilunk   awll   kd  by  God's  permission  whose  shall  be 

uir  nk,e  tulltak  nan  harmusit  khk,    ^K®  ^"^7**^^^,   '^  *\?  ?TJt"J5'*  **** 

.      .       ^  mine.   They  all  replied,  Well,  bro- 

china  zangar  parent  vtkr  purav  mas    ther,  your'a  is  the  first  watch,   be 

knne  bashkes  pire  juwin  nimkhilch.    seated,  we  three  will  go  to  sleep  ; 

bctrakindamastiis  tu^A  hallt  Dinge    f]»e/?ld8mith  said,  when  your  watch 

'  .    ^  '        '^      is  finished,  awake  me ;  he  said  weU, 

henge  hurit  hamode  bundas  tamaaas    do  you  go  to  sleep.  The  carpenter 

dushi^Aa  teshei  hawiilamas  zilif  as    is  awake  and  seated,  reclines    his 
jod  kare  lianda  patan  ona  war  purav    j^.^^  ^^^  y^^  ^^^^  .j.  .^^^  ^^^  ^^ 

mns  o frAachi  baskare  zargare  zargar  begins  to  carve  it.    In  fact  he  made 

bashmas  tus  mad^nai  mono  hadsil  »  woman  out  of  it,  hia  watch  was  fi- 

.        .r,          jij     *.fi.i      J        4  nished,  and  he  went  to  Sleep,  haviig 

Hde  zaif  ase  dide  tiArAoke  durust  ^^^^^  ^^e  goldsmith.      The  g^ 

kare  dikan^  hamranit  k^reme  kashd,    smith  awoke  and  seated  himself,  and 

teni  tare  kashtl  zarani  tukaras  tami    slowly  turning  round  his  head,  ex- 

,      .  .   ,  ,  ,      claims  holla,  here  is  a  woman  placed 

karem  kaning  te  saat  jod  kare  touk    ^^^6,  1  conjecture  this  is  the  work 

phiilo  daswina  binhi  pidink  sh^Ai    of  my  companion :  he  took  out  his 

zaife   wasat    juwin  mas  o  kli^hi    ^^orkbag   and  a  piece  of  gold,  and 
.     ..  ,  ,  ,  ^      began-to  work ;  he  made  such  oma- 

bashkare  darzi,e  darzi   damas    tus    ments,  as  necklace,  earringa,  brace. 

mone  hadsiL  zdife  ArAan^  p^tu^  hutas    lets,  bangles,  anklets  and  put  them 

1 1  '  i  ^„1*.  -.^...o.  ♦.%  ir«»i.^  f^^A  « *        on  the  figure  which  looked  very  well, 
khan^  saat  zewar  tu  kashi  teni  ture    ^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^^^  having  awoke 

tam^   gudh    mo^Aangati  kus  gudh  the  tailor.     The  tailor  awakes,  k 

paij^mi  kul  girfa  e  ta  bar  h^l  kare  seated  and  turning  his  head,  saw 

,, , .  ,  V  ,     1 ,        r,..         1?  ri»  the  woman,  saw  that  it  was  a  wooden 

odkhichi  bashkare  faAAire.    Fa/fcAir  ^^^^^^  ^^^^^ed  with  jewels,  he  took 

bashmastus  mone  hads^  zaife  AAantt  out  his  working  bag  and  stitched 

pi,re  yi  khudiwanda  di  amro  jiiwano  ^^^  following  articles  of  dress :  a  pet. 

.-            -          X     t .      i^        ,    X  ticoat,  a  veil,  a  pair  of  drawers,  all 

zaif  ase  wall  arm^n  ki   pitase  du,a  which  being  completed  he  went  to 

kare  khuda  y^  teni  khud^  in^  bar.    sleep  having  awoke  the  fakeer.  The 

katat  d8l  zaife  sa  yeti  onidawil  &mi    f^^eej"  awakes  seats  himself,  turns 

.  .  his    head,    and    sees    the    woman, 

mas  zaife  sah  tami  rosban  mak  ham-    ^^^  says  Oh  !  God ;  what  a  beauti. 

rakt  baebmasili  hnrkas  pdire  saif  ka-    ful  woman  this  is,  what  a  pity  she  is 
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nai  trikin  p^re  »iif  ka  n^e  1,  tri.  of  wood  •  I  pray  ihee.  Oh  God,  io  the 

ahanut  aargar  pire  ziif  kanai  sahti^  power  of  thy  Godhead  that  you  will 

1 ^    J.N        .    .,       ■             .^  put  life  into  this  woman.   His  prav. 

kanou  darzi  pare  ni  pikungonus  «aif  ^^  was  accepted,  and  life  wns  givin 

kanai  guda  kaoou  ji  ni^ita  fakhlr  to  the  woman.     It  became  light  and 

pare  ziif  kanai  1  du^  karenut  kani  *^®  fellow  travellers  awoke.     Every 

J     A   7r  jii    I -II                ,>      .-  one  said  the  woman  18  mine.    The 

duwieMudikabulkarenegudizaife  carpenter  said  the  woman  is  mine, 

BahtamaneharchirArAalkokatstrjang  I  carved  her.     The  goldsmith  said 

karerharchar  duye  saitAt  karer  zaif  ^^'^  ,^T""  ","?/"^'  ^H*"^  «*"«  ">/ 

^    ^     ^  jewew.     The  tailor  said,  you  dirty- 

wati  asit  tapare  Marwokin   kasar  mouthed  rascal  the  woman  is  mine, 

seal  tulin  Musalm^n  as  bare  nan^  ^^^  clothes  belong  absolutely  to  me. 

<>i.»^  ,^^    A         1     A-  cu         I  i  The  fakeer  said  the  woman  is  mine, 

shar^  eke  pirer  juw^n  Kharwokin  ,  p^^^yed  to  God,  and  God  heard  my 

Rai  masar  basu  kssarai  wamis  barek  prayers  and  gave  life  to  the  woman. 

warnai  khnnkr  taw4r  karer  khudani  7^^^  **^  ^**"'  ^^^^^  *®  *«***  ^^  ^^ 

«:«-*       u         K     L    i.    I                 X  '*y  hands  on  the  woman.     One  of 

pinat  sal!  nan&  shardi  kar  warni  them  said,  let  us  go,  and  sit  on  the 

sails  p^e  babo  kul  hin^r  gap  karer  highway,  someMussalman  may  come, 

warna  pire  zaif  adide  zaifn^  duty  ^«  ,7il/^ecide  our  quarrel ;  they  said 

•   ,.              ..!.>..-          X      .5  weU,  letusgo.     Ihey  started  and 

lialko  warnai  nish^n  tisu  warnA  zaife  seated  themselves  on  the  road,  a 

Ir&ani  tawslr  kare  shukar  ke  nume  young  man  was  coming  along,  thev 

khudihesdakaniarwatediUadar  !??. ^'T' """"^  ^*^'t?i  "*"'  ^""^^^^^ 

«»»urtr  aj^jjg^  gj.^jp  3^^|  gg^j.jg  ^^^  dispute. 

sale  hinane  kana  miras  zaifto  ma-  The  young  man  stopped  and   told 

sune  zaif  rasengi  tjukre  kanst  etbo  ^^^^  *®  **y  ®"  >  ***^y  ^^  ^®»t  and 

•ix   ,    ,  X            ^    .         ,             ^  made  nothing  but  noise.    He  said, 

di  hairinmasa  jang  karer  p^rer  where  is  the  woman.  They  touched 

Marwok^n  kotwftlat    sharn^t    nan^  the  woman  with  their  hands  and 

sharai  ke  pirer  juwan  rai  mabok^n  P?«nted  her  out  to  the  young  man 

i^>i.:.,xx         X.       ..  who  saw  the  woman,  and  exclaimed, 

kotwilai  pad  uhknk  nan^  sharai  ke  thank  God  that  he  has  brought  you  ; 

hin^r  kotwikle  ArAanir  pirer 'kotwil  this  is  my  wife,  many  years  ago,  she 

Dani  diharx  panjni  sharai  karak  Zfr"^  T^L?  o '"'' T  """^  ^i^^  "^ 

*^    •'  wife,  she  has  arrived  now,  where  is 

p&re  p^bo  kul  gap  karer  p^re  zaif  my  son.     They  all  were  astounded, 

ar^e  pirer  d^de  kotwal  zaife  khAuk  '^"^  •>««»"  ^o  quarrel.    Then  said 

X  ^      _s        ^    .                  11.  *"®y>  le<^  us  go  to  the  Kotwal  of  the 

pare  numii  awate  hannngira  kucha.  city,  he  will  do  us  justice.  They  said 

kak  knste  yank  dk  kan^   ilumni  well,  let  us  go,  the  Kotwal  of  the 

arwate  hinik   filin  piran^  ziyirat  ^''*J  will  do  us  justice.     They  went 

,      ,  ,,         ,     .^               .,             X  *"^  saw  the  KotwAl,  and  said,  pray 

kana  Slume  kasifcnure  zaif  rasengi  Kotw6I  do  us  &ve  men  justice.    Ha 

llumnd  khone  yetbo  dikul  hairan  s^id  say  on,  they  did  nothing  but 

masu  kotwil  ddft  kMk  p^re  mohta-  ""^J^t  *  "?!"'''  ^^lu^'  ""^'ST.  V^"" 

.      ,     ,          ^      ,^^-  woman— they  said  here.    The  KoU 

mibo  kustizauk  devanume  pidsha-  wAl  saw  the  woman,  and  said,  you 

ghke  numi  pidi  te  harre  d4ft  moh-  dog  cuckolds,  this  is  my  brother's 

sha/^/iidare  dLdsh^  is  kotwil  arz  kare  '''***^' .  '^^'^^  '*'®"*  *®  '**®  *'*""«  ®^  * 

shSflf^iaaarepaastiaiskoiwaiarzKare  certain  saint ;  you  have  killed  my 

siheb  karbdn  marev  kao^  Hum  hidik  brother,  the  woman  has  arrived,  now 

pirni  ziyiratJle  di  shafrAs-ik  kana  bring  my  brother's  corpse.     They 

:,          t       1-    -       -r     1        -      •   \  "^^^^  **^    confounded,  the  Kotwal 

ilume  kasafenu  zaife  darenu  ainii  ^^^^  them  all,  and  said,  go  on  you 

3z2 
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tuMmit  ba^n(Cl  ^  tuMca^e  lUkanii  rataili,  I  wiU  Uke  yon  before  tlw 

b.,u  k.o...i   n.«a  .haral    K,«k  g^;-^  S  IK : 'iSr  JtS 

laife  AAani  durust  karet  da  kanai  ihQs  snpplieated  the  kini^:  Sire,  I 

Ouiiini  arwate  he  sunut  ti  aharighai  wiU  now  sacrifice  mwilf  ;  my  bra. 

t^^  difti  pide  hanre  pidshi  pare  ^^^^  ^^  ^  ^^^.„  ^^^  .  ^^^  ^^ 

saif  ariide  aaife  nkhiDiisu  p^bil  pie  hare  killed  my  brolkemiiduk*' 

saife  hUnk  p^re  kuate  sank  Wuram,    f"  hia  wife.    Ta-4lay  1  waa  aittk« 
wiuo  n     M-  F-  ,   'in  the  baaar  and  aaw  thia  mob,  whe 

Akhkk  date  kani  chukari.e  kilit  sure    ^^^  i^f^,^  ^^  te  decide  their  dis- 
da  Madr  jiwi  hir  darene  kantt  niale    pvte.    1  saw  the  woman  and  leoi;- 

eubo  dakul  hal^n  mas.  p4re  *ibo    g;^^*;^"  thL  wJ^'jJ^'lii 

kulan^    pide    harrabo    efli    pidiLte    jesty,  now  rip  up  all  their  bellies. 

harir  zaife  baiim  kare  pidshi.  Ih© >cing ^^^^  where  la  the  womaik 

They  pointed  her  out,  and  when  the 
king  saw  her,  he  said,  you  impodent 
scoundrels,  this  is  my  slaTo  girl,  the 
keeper  of  my  keys.  She  has  taken. 
away  an  immense  quantity  of  jewels, 
now  deliver  up  my  property.  They 
were  M  oonfounded.  tie  said,  take 
them  away,  and  rip  up  aU  their  beU 
lies.  They  were  ripped  np;  the  king 
took  the  woman  to  wife. 

9od. 
As88  arapHs  pAdsfai  i,  u  shar  set!        There  was  a  man  in  the  city  of 
hnkrnat  kkndis^   ode  miras   mas-    the  royal    residence,    who  by  the 
\  *         .     ,        ^  xxx^  decree  of  God  had  a  son  whom  h» 

marnitena  pinekare  Mul»  Mansur,     j,j^^^  j^j^jj^  Mansur,  The  boy  was 

mirta  haft  sU  mas  biwalumata  kaa.    seven  years  of  age  when  his  &ther 

ko  o  hini  kazlni  muaur  mas  hnli-    ««*  ™oth«  ?j«^ ;  ^«  ''•^  ^f^ 

V  ,    ,      ^  ,  ^   ^.   .      , ,      gsged  himself  to  serve  the  Kdal  as 

ni  baidirani  hukmat  khudani  aside    horsekeeper.    By  the  decree  of  God 

KikzS  odai  gh\i  samas  ode  ArAalk  m^r    one  day    the  Kast    got  angry  and 

,. !.*««»«„  tr*-t  narA  nPttfiAfi    beat  him,  tho  boy  left  tho  house  ;  tho 

od^n  peshanmas  Kazl  pire  peshnn    ^^  ^^^  ^^  /^^  ^^,^  ^^^ 

mafa  bin.\n  k^s  msLr  pire.ebe  akul    y^y  ^jn  ^jjg  ^f  hunger.    The  boy 
khudk  raz^e  meharbii^i  aute  onapds    said,  oh  fool,  God  is  kind  and  merci- 

»  wA        \    u'^1.   ^..^-o*.  ».^»  n«aliiin    ^ttl,  don't  Bsy  so,  I  will  not  do  you  a 
1  tiimuziir  hich  mafara  mar  peshan    ^.^>^j^  ^^^^,J^    ^^^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^ 

mas  shaharan  dare  hina  kasara8e,at    the  city  and  took  what  he  had  with 
toukal,  e  khndkiA  kare  hinA  gidi    him  to  the  road.  By  the  pennisaion 

,  Is.  .   .  '         u  .-.iTAn      of  God  he  went  along  with  what  he 

dare  hinikasnraipiruarag  base  KAa-    ^^^     ^^  ^^  ^^  ^j^  ^^  ^^  ^^ 

nk  pare  Vnk  hamrot  piranga  pare    road,   and  asked  may  I  come  wHb 

bar  Hum  kana  /tftante,  ai  bakikan  hi"    yon,  the  old  man  said,  oome  my  d«yr 

,  ^    ^  ^  \.     .        .      ,    by  my  eyes,  let  ns  go.    They  went 

nar   pirangana  shahartl  piranga  od     ^^  ^j^^  ^^^  ^^  ^j^^  ^i^  ^^^  ^h^  yn,. 

tena  mehmman  kare  piranga  arapfte  self  entertained  the  boy.    The  oM 

„a«d..  .«k  „a.id.a«ebo«  »,».«-.  »«^.h.J  f./a^jS.'::^'^ 

ke  gidarenga  detama,  masidna  ruh  jt  became  day.  The  girl's  heart  be- 

narto^  laga  bawai  tena  pare  kane  came  fixed  on  the  boy,  ^e  said  to 
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hand^to  barto  yeta  agar  tifeta  i  her  father,  give  me  in  marriage  to 

tene  kasifeva  biwat  hairan  mas  hdhk  ^^^J'  '"[,  ^^J  'T'"  "*»^>  ^  ^'^  kill  my. 

,     ,    ,       ,    . ,  V          V ,  seJi.  Her  father  was  astounded,  «nd 

m  hosh  karak  khiaa  wAda  marak  gajj,    my  dear,  consider    yourself, 

pdre  tottbe  nouxbillil  kan^  are^A  are.  behave  as  a  modest  girl,  she  said^ 

ham  banded  afak  ham  haudid  b^lwat  2^«"^«  Nouzbilla,   this  shall  be  my 

husband,  he  or  no  on(*,     J  he  father 

bewasmas  pena  farzand  alavta  teni  was  at  his  wits'  end  for  she  was  his 

ustati  psire  toukal  ftAadiui  da^Aarintt  only  child.  He  said  in  his  own  mind, 

hitase  hak  nikini  dafti  barime  kare  ^^  the  permission  of  God,  it  is  wriU 

ten  in  the  book  of  law  make  proper 

da4e  man  walcAt  gidareng^  aside  war-  marriage.  He  then  married  the  two. 

ni  pdre  ten&  arwate  dk  ek  k^n  tedL  Some  time  had  past  away ;  one  day 

_.  11,..      X           •        1  A         •          *  t**©  ™ftn  sjiid  to  his  wife,  let  us  iro 

muikai  Dare    rai  makan  rai  masu    ^ ,.         ol  ^^h 

l»a«o    «i  luni^aii  lai  utoeu  to  my  country.     She  answered,  well 

basu  ten^sharti  iUumafc  kul  8ha,arat  let  us  set  out,  they  set  out  and  came 

bingasd  MuUiMansilrvizabro  arwa-  ^o  Jiis  city.  The  Whole  people  of  the 

.        ,     .   ,      ,    .         .  ,        n»  ,,x  village  heard   that    Mulla  Mansur 

tase  ka^a  banda^Ae  rai  kare  Mulli  y,^  ^^t  a  pretty   wife,  the    Kazt 

Mansurnil  arwa  tie  kanto  yiri  karak  started  his  slave  off  to  MulU  Man. 

KaziDk    bite  Mulli    Mansur    teni  **""  .  7^«    i'^jyl"*^)  ,  ",  ™»^«  ^^ 

acquaintance     (the  whole  story  of 

arwato  karesas  don  kane  Af*alkune  the    Kaai   Mulli  Mansur   had  be- 

kasi    raifa    pire    ^Aantiyat    ka8l,e  foretold  to  his  wife   how  the   Kazt 

salam  kes  pibegai  barak  kani  khm.  |;f*'  .^IT^Ja'?®  ^'^  /^  ""^i  Ti? 

'       *  give  the   Kazi  my  saliim  and   tell 

tiyai  kazi  na  banda^A  hiai  pidshi  him  to  come  this  evening:  the  Ki. 

sifate  bingas  zaifni  banda^&e  teni  ^^'^  *'»v«  ^^^^^  ^^^^^     The    king 

•  1        -^j  !.>      T    1:1    1      i.         »  ^^^  heard  the  woman's  praises,  and 

rai  kare  pidshi  zaifs^A^  kanto  yarl  dispatched  his  slave  to  her,  to  ank 

karak  banda^A  hini  zaife  pidshini  ''make  my  acquaintance;"  the  slave 

salimi  thiszaif  pire  mubdrak  mare  ^^^^  *"^  gave  the  kings  salam  ; 

V,  , .        ,.      -         ,     ,      ,          ^  the  woman  said  long  may  he  live, 

pidshie  salim  kis  a4z  bandagi  pit  give  the  king  mv  salam  and  obedi* 

qinak  kani  ArAaok  begai  bares  laif  ence ;  tell  him  I  have  his  feet  on  my 

rusAAat  kare  hini  pad.hie  pire  siheb  fX^sand  tell  him  to  come  in  the  even- 

'      ...             .  /             ,  .1,    ,  ,  ^  >"8^-   She  dispatched  the  man  who 

begai  kireme  ni  karemut  bilkul  kia  went  to  the  king  and  said.  Sire,  this 

pidshi  XrAush  mas  wazir  sifate  binga  evening  I  have  done  the  thing,  you 

^  ^r^  teni  chokar,.  rai  kare  felfih?rd:'"fte*^W  JU^K 

laif  ^Aie  kanto  yiri  karak  chokarl  the  praises  of  the  woman .  and  die. 

hini  pire  zaife  zaif  pire  mubirak  patched  his  slave  girl  to  her  ti>  ask 

mare    wasir  ni    nak  kani   Mauk  ''"^^l^en^yfr^endship;"  the  girl  went 

mare    wa*ir  na    naK  Kana   hmuk  ^^^  pve  the  message :  she  replied, 

begai  bares  zaif  rus^Aat  kare  rai  mas  may  he  live  long ;  his  feet  are  on  my 

hioi  wazire  pire  sihebne  mubarik  eyes;  come  this  evening.  The  woman 

,  X             .  ,           ^  , .,.    ,  ,  V  dispatched  the  girl,  who  went  to  the 

mare  kareme  ni  karenut  bilkul  kia  xv^^^  ^nd  said  exaltation   to   you 

begae  wazir  ArAush  mas  wakil  bin-  Sir,  I  have  performed  the  business, 

gasas  sifate  zaifui  wakil  teni  cho.  X?,"  may  certeinly  to  tliis  evening, 

f-           . ,             r    lA    1,    *     A  ^^^   ^^®*'*'   ^^  delighted.     The 

kari,^  rat  kare,  aaif  gh^  kanto  y^re  Wakil  had  heard  the  woman's  praises 

karak  chokari  hini  pire  zaif  pire  and    sent    his    slave    girl    to  say 

iubirak  marekani  &&antiai  pi  be-  "M^ll/lnJfl'r^^'il^*!."*^"   *^^ 

*^      ^  girl  went  and  delivered  the  message. 

gai  bares  chokari  kini  wakile  mubiw  The  woman  said  may  he  be  exalted, 
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rak  b&dl  this  sdheb  kar^me  n^  kare.  by  my  eyea  tell  him  to  come   this 

nut  begai  k^  wakll  ^Aush  mas  zaifa  '  evening.  .  The  girl  went  away  and 

*     i          .       .       ,x  I  ,,v,    I    ,      .  SHid,  may  you  be  exalted.  Sir,  1  have 

teni  araghe  pire  dk  hitite  kule  pire  done  your  busine«i ;  you  may  go  in 

arit  pire  ni  akhiykre  amake  sujyeg-  the  evening.     The   iVakil  wa^  de. 

ne  hamoo  karak  p4re  hurkan4  tami.  ^^g}'^^^-    The  wife  told  the  whole  of 

u    I        •      1  :k  A     i.tA  u       11       I  **"**  *®  ^^^  husband,  who  said  you 

•he  begai  ni  bini,e  khkch  sail  karak  are  your  own  mistress  in  the  affair, 

hukmat  ArAudiosl    sh^m    tam4    arit  ^o  what  you  think  proper.    8he  said, 

hini  bini,e  Michi  zaifa  hes  loias  ^^^  "*  '"^X'^i  ^"  ^^"^  fuT"*  *^^ 

^  you  go,  and  he  down  on  the  terrace 

bet  kare    dlr    shd^M  tahtita   hiet  and  look  on,  by  the  order  of  God. 

halk  Kazi  fish  kare  salim  this  zaifa  evening  set    in,  the  husband  went 

Ni.,     ,            X        ,      rr*^i^*  ^^^  lied  down  on  the  terrace.     The 

walHik  kare  pire    ba  fcfaurat  kizi  ^,„^„  ^^„^g^^^  .„  ,  p^^^^,^  gUed  U 

siheb  ne  Khud4  hatare  ba  tuUtak  with  water,  and  covered   it.     'J'he 

kizi  tiis  sad  rupaie  kashi  teni  das-  ^azi  approaches    and  iays   aalam, 

.,  .      ^.         .^         ..          . .     J  ,  N  the  woman   replies  walaik,  are  you 

pikin  tis  zaife,  zaif  rupai,te  daki  ^^n^  Kizi  Siheb.    God  has  brought 

tawir  mas  pidshin^  kizi  hairan  mas  you   here,   be    seated. .    The  Kazi 

zaif   pire    kizi  frftairat  kizi    pdre  **'*  '^^^^^  and  takes  out  a  hundred 

^                                           '^  rupees  from  his  handkerchief,   and 

pidsha  has  pire  ft/dtar  janii  kar  di  gires  to  the  woman.     The    woman 

gude  ben  enas  JtAalai  tullt  mach  ghfil  *»««  tl>ena  up.    Noise  was  heard  of 

iiLAii^i        I.*       AX    X   2l  the  king  approaching.  TheK^ziwas 

nusaArA  pidsha  bare  kai  gudi  niwire  ^to„„/ed  f  she  said,  welt  Kixi.  are 

kazi  hini  nus/cAalai  tus  pddahct  f^h  you  well.     The  Kazi  said,    the  king 

kare  salam  alaik  zaif  pire  walaikum  ^«»  ^^^ '  ?^«  ^\^  '^^'f,^^  ","»^'  *^^*' 

*  yourself  with  this  veil,  sit  down  at 

•alim,  bakave  Khudd    hatre  kane  this  handmill,    and    grind  a  little 

bashkes  pidshi  pire  parwi  afak  das  grain  ;  when  the  king  goes  the  next 

p^kan  teni  iri  hazir  rupai  malir  ^''J  ^15^**",^?;  J\^  ^"^^^4^ 

*^                                        ^          .  seats  himself  at  the  handmill.     The 

saifna  monH^Aiu  tikhi  zaif  rupaiite  ^jng  approaches  and  savssalam  alaik, 

daki  pidsha  pare  kin  ^Aichin  aish  the  woman  replies  walaikum  aahun. 

ashrat  ken  zaif  pire  saheb  di  fr^adr  God  has  brought  you,  and  given  you 

'  to  me  ;  the  king  says,  never  mind, 

brinj    bet   karenut  saheb  bi  /rAoas  He  takes  out  two  thousand  rupees 

noahjin  ke  nana  se  halo  pidshi  pire  from  his  handkerchief  and  put  them 

.      ^     X                    .    i      ij  Li  before  the  woman,  she  secures  the 

juwin    tawir  mas   wazirni    pidshi  ^^^^^      ,pj,^  ^.„^  ^^.^  ^^^  j^^  ^ 

pire  wazir  has  pii*e  aiheb    V  kiv  go  and  recline  and  amuse  ourselves; 

peshan  hurev  odere  zaif  peshan  mas  8^e  said  Sir,  i  have  prepared  a  little 

'^                                ,    ,.  .  '»ce  be  pleased  to  eat,  it  will  refresh 

wazire  Mani  pare  baAAairat  wazir  y^,,,^  ^^^  ^igjjt  is  not  far  advanced. 

siheb  wazir  pire  yar  kharkin  uri.  The  king  said  very  well.      There 

SW>  pare  pddsb.  tu«ne  uritl   pir.  ZA^t^L'^L'w'XlT^; 

ant-sala,e  pire  ArAatir  jami  kar  ne  ghe  said  Sir,  1  will  go  out  and  sea 

deva   urati  wazir  pire   amaridaros  him,  the  woman  went  out  and  saw 

.-    >          •      1  ^«  I.    -     «A*     1  i  the   Wazir  and  said,  are  you   well 

zaif  pare  sabr   karak   i  urite  kiv  ^^^  g^^^^     ^^^  Wa.lr  «id.  my 

barev  zaif  hini  gwilas  harafl  peshan  love  let  us  go  into  the  house  ;  she 

hes   wazire  pire     diti  peha   wazir  «aid,  the  king  is  sitting  in  the  house  : 

...      ^ .      ;  . .      , .,  ^  ^         i«  •  he  asks,  what  is  our  plan,  she  said, 

hini  pehi  oni  bie  chiki  tafe  gwilai  j^^  y^u,  jni^a  be  at  rest,  I  will  take 

gires  dare  urati  pidshi  pire  o  antase  you  in  doors.    The  Was  r  said  take 
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xaif  p^e  d^  ^Aalou  machy  mas  tawiir  me  quickly.     The  woman  said,  wait, 

mas  wakUnd  pidahtt  pire  wakil  bas  ^  ''"^  »®  '"*<^  ^^^^  house,  and  come 

.  >.     .          .     ,       ,    ,  X     ,      .  again :   she  went  and  brought  out  a 

Mif  pare  sabr  karak  kdv  hunwata  basket,  she  says  to  the  W«zir,  ^(>t 

dere.    Zaif  peshan  mas  wakile  A(ftan4  into  this,  the  Wazeergets  in,  i<he 

sal^m  this  ba^Aairat  yir  jini  wakU  J^^^^^  the  mouth  and  dragrs  him  into 

^      \              .  the  house.      1  he  king  says,  what  is 

pare  hhsix  kin  urati  pire  baArAtiwar  that,  she  says,  it  is  some  grain :  a  noise 

pidsha  basune  urdti  tusane  pire  ant  took  place  of  the  Wakil's  approach. 

flahie  zaif  Dire  kh^t^T  iami  kar  ni  '^^^  king  said  the  Wakil  is  come, 

8aia,e,  zait  pare  ytaatar  jama  Kar  na  ^j^^  ^^^^^  ^^.^  ^^^p^  j  ^.^^  ^^  ^^^ 

kirame  kev  didoe  halltak  tena  pun-  ^nd  see  who  it  is :  the  woman  went 

dutlne  karah  e  dngini  keryUn  chir  out  and  saw  the  Wakil  and  made  him 

,  -  -            I       ,         J     s«A   -^«Ai„*  a  salani,  are  you  quite  well  my  love. ^ 

pidah  marak  paron  daginii  gosilai  ry^^  ^^^^^  ^^^.^j^^^^  ^^  ^  .^^^  ^,^^ 

zaif  darwdze  tafe  kulf   kare  hini  house;  bhesaid.you  wretch,  the  king 

binai  kh^Qhl  tend  ari^*  to  pidsha  is  there  seated  in  the  house:  he  said, 

,^             .XI            111  what  is  our   plan;  the  woman  said 

maias  mas  tawir  kare  chokr.  kane  ^^  y^^^  ^.„^  j^^  ^^  ^^^^^  j  ^.jl  ^^ 

dir  yeti  kazi  batir  jald  kare  /rAalk  your  business,  make  yourself  a  tail 

fcftalas  chokariyan  kazi  mone  hadsi  with  this  spoon  and  go  on  all  fours, 

...           X       ,           X  in  the  cowhouse,  thfey  mil  take  you 

pare  kazi  giheb  us  pire,  ho,o  pire  ^^^  ^  ^^  r^^^  ^^^^^  ^y^^^  ^j^^  ^^^^ 

bashmarak  kazi  bashmas  bas  AcAa/rAa-  and  locked  it,   she  went  upon  the 

rai  tus  pare  pddsha  sdheb  aut  khabar  *«"?^  "^J^  i^^^  ^*^''"  '"'^t^?  ^"'l 

*^       *^        i  ,    f  t     .       i  L  .  l>and.     The  king  became  thirsty  and 

e  pare  khabar  handadeftAanisanachaj  called  out,  here  girl  give  me  some 

^Aalo^Aa  kne  amaro,  zaife  banan  shef  water,  the  Kazi  grinds  faster  than 

^             t.^  4,  ^x    u-»   ..«A*«   ..n.T.i«  ever.    "  Here,  you  girl,  I'll  throw  a 

mas  araoae  tena    hes  urate  pehar  .          .          *»    m      tr         ^        j 

^                                  ^  stone  at  you.      The  Kazee  turned 

padsha.e  Paiam   thisu  daiia  afale  o  round  his  head.    The  king  said,  are 

kaz  na    ne     afaie,e    wazir    na    ne  you   the  Kazi.     He  said,  yes :    he 

At           I  -1  :i        rxi       A  J  I.  A    A  s^id,  sit  up.    The  Kdzi  gets  up  and 

afaie,e  wak.l«ane  afai  e  pad.ha  pare  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^  „^^^  ^^%  ^^J^  ^^^ 

wazir  ardde  wakil  arade,  zaif  pare,  then  asks,  pray  sire,  what  is  the 

bashmaritknishantevne  padshabash.  news:  he  said  this  is  the  news  that 

.-              .  >i     ji  li         11  you  see,  let  me  see  what  grain  you 

mas  zaif  pare  givaiana  bae  malabo  ;;^^^^    grinding :  the  woman  comes 

wazire    kashir  padsha    pare  wazir  down  from  the  terrace  with  her  hua- 

haifene  wazir  pare  na  afai  juwan,e  *>and,  they  both  siiluted  the  king, 

.i.x       ,.           t :,  ■"«  5ftJ">  this  18  your  plight,  your 

kaua  g8nd,e  zaif  pare  ArAar  wokin  majesty,  this  is  the  Kkzi's  plight, 

peshan,  kul  peshan  masu  hinar  dagl-  this  is  the  Wakil's,  this  is  the  Wa. 

na  rahae  padsha  pare  wakil  arade  ?ij''\   '^^  ^''l«  ^'f  ""X^^K^S  ,^^** 

f            *^  Wazir,  and  where  is  the   Wakil: 

zaif  pare  saheb  dade  do  pundikti  eta  the  woman  said   be  seated,  I  will 

padsha  pare  kaua  lumA,os  !dns  kane  "^ow  you :  the  king  sits  down,  the 

i.       1    1  A     N  « J  1           A    1.    1  woman  said,  open  the  mouth  of  the 

saiame  kul  tena  Id  karera  ta  harkas  ^^^^^.   th'ey  took  out  the  Wazir. 

tena  uragh.ae  hinar.    Da  basu  tena  The  king  said,  Wazir,  how  are  you ; 

urati  ftftachar  hukmatkhudanachand  ^^«  ^^^^^  »»»<*  y®"'  majesty's  oon^ 

riA    •          ^  %M  n>  «#       ^        ^  dition  is  pleasant,  mine  is  unplea. 

wa*At  ginarenga  Mulia  Mansure  ma.  ^^^^  j,,^  ^^^^^  ^^^^  1^^  „,  ^/^^^j, 

ras  mas  marta  haft  sal  mas  darer  side,  they  all  went  out  to  the  cow. 

tfiUi  ferta  Hwananga,e  kazi  his  aside  Jj^**?®/  *?®  ^^^«  ^^^  .^^«''®  '«  ^^.® 

.-     ^           X    i      M ,       M  Wakil,  the  woman  said  here  he  is 

mas  zaif  mare  tena  pare  akh  undene  gj^,  with  a  spoon  for  his  tail.    The 

■aiam  kes  mar  hina  ede  pare  a/rAun  king  said  I  respect  you  as  my  mother 
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dttieb  lomkani  ne  nlim  karek  kii    or  roy  ristor,  and  I  take  my  kave. 

...  ...    i..,*i-A  «.a.    They  all  called  her  their  sister  and 

pire  lumna  ne  nutik  kutind  mir    ^^J^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^j^  ^^  ,,^,^ 

pire  s^heb  tipara  k&id  teoi  u»tatt    they  went  into  their  own  house  and 

thaki  J^wash  mas  kizi  teni  dioka.    «}«P*-    ^f .  ^"^^J"^^!  H  ^J^"^ 

^  ^     time  had  elapsed  and  Mulia  Mansar 

rl.e  rai  kare  zai%^,e  chokari  bin»  }^^^  ^  ^n,  the  son  was  seven  years 
salimethis  zaif  p4re begai  bares biL  old^  they  sent  and  seated  him  in  a 
u  1  u  1-    -  V- 1«^.^  u—  ux^  «    -.        reading  school  under  the  Kka,  One 

kizi  ArAwash  mas  zaif  teni  arsjf&e  her  salam  to  the  Kto ;  the  boy 
pdie  begai  safilati  ^Aichak  chidingas    went  and  said  my  mother  has  sent 

^*  ♦  i  1,  I,  .^  1.1.,  '  vx  '  yo"  ^>«'  «^*™-  The  laa  said  is 
duty  teui  karak  ari  waMtai  Kizi    ^^^^    mother's  flour  finished,    the 

bsM  ehidinge  chandefls  araArAt  pire    ftoy  said  I   don't   understand,    the 

jwan  shim  tami  kizi  has  sad  rupai    ^^^  /*?*?!**  *\^"i?''''*™u'^  *i?.* 

,.     i     .     ...      ,>  ,.'    ,    ,        X     was  delighted:   he  dispatched  hu 

this  pire  bashkin  ArAichin  chidingni    jave  girl  to  the  woman,  she  went 

.  tawir  mas  kizi  hiirdn  mas  zaif  pire    and  gave  the  salam :  the  woman  said 

kani  are,*  ba.  kani  mo^  n.«h„  n...  Jf,rl  "ntT.ll^k'rthe  K^T^Si  l^ 
kizi  pire  kash  e  guditine  sunduArA  him,  he  was  delighted.  The  wife  said 
tl  ik^ich  kizi  Jkftichi  arii^At  has  uraU    to  her  husband,    this  evening    lie 

.«  ji^     iiri  ILAt^      down  on  the  balcon)'' and  have  some 

tus  sunduWe  kulf  karer   frAicbar    ^^^  .^   ^^^^  ^^  J^  ^,^^^  ^^^  ^^ 

mullini  bingai  zaif  bashm<is  tami  comes  shake  the  bells,  the  husband 

pitingati  ham8i,e  ^Aik  kul  muchma.  •»"!  very  well.    Evening  set  in,  the 

^  V     ,                   -^    ^      t      X  Kizi    came    took    out    a  hundred 

«u  aut  ho^Aang  ase  zaif  pire  kani  ^^^^^^^  ^^^  ^^id  come  now  let  us 

ara^A  hij^ine  kani  lum  ^Aasti  shib.    sleep,  the  bells  began  to  sound,  the 

ral  lum  kani  kaskune  Idshet  hesuni  ^^  ''?■  confounded,  the  wo«»JJ 
,    ,        N  .     •  ^,       ,.<.!.       BAi<^  ™7  husband  has  come,  he  will 

kul  tami  hojrAangU  ilam  hmir  kabr    make  my  face  black,  the  Kati  said 

sthioai  hinir  kabre    taiyir    karer    I  will  take  off   my  clothes  and  lie 

1>a8ur  lish  i,e  harfcr  darer  kilite    ^^'^  *?,  **i!'  ^'i  **"'  ^?^  "f 

down,  the  husband  comes  into  the 

*Awiyir  mudde  kashe^  zaif  pire  house,  sits  down  and  locks  the  box, 
kilit  afak  i  teni  lumai  kaahe  pira    they  go  to  sleep.    At  the  call  to 

pidshi  kiUt  e  ikAwiyi  hallk  kulfe  ^f^y^^f"  ^^T'^'\^  ^^^'^-^t!^ 
'^  ^  gins  to  wail  ;  all  the   neighbours 

malar  kazl^e  AAanir  kazi,e  mochide  assemble  to  ask  the  cause  of  the 

roan  Ahalk  kuste  zan  behayi  di  aut  weeping,  the  woman  said  my  has. 

_rxi  ^1  M  ^    ^  •  J  band  went  into  a  neighbouring  vil- 

•afil  as  kuramPik  arwat  gi,ida  pes-  13^^  ^^^^^       mother  had  died,  and 

.hama  sunduAAin  arwat  gi,ida  hina    has  brought  her  corpse,  in  a  box ; 

gumarak  ilam  harkas  hinir  teni  ^^^Y  "^l  *>««:*»  ^  ^^^  »»<*  ^T; 
.    .  ^  Some  went  to  the  burying  place  and 

uratiyai.  prepared  a  grave,  and  some  to  bring 

the  coffin,  they  carry  it  away  and 
asked  for  the  key,  that  they  might 
take  out  the  corpse :  the  woman  said 
there  is  no  key,  I  will  not  have  my 
mother  taken  out,  the  king  demand- 
ed the  key,  they  took  it  and  opened 
the  box,  they  saw  the  Kail,  you 
rascally  lewd  knave,  see  the  pl4>bt 
you  are  in,  you  donkey  cuckold 
come  out  of  the  box,  said  the  king : 
every  one  went  to  his  own  house. 
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IV. — IVarulation  of  Inscription  in  the  Society  s  museum.  Continued 

from  vol.  VI.  p.  887. 

BrahmestQfira  Inscription^  from  Cuttack. 

Besides  the  two  slabs  of  stone  identified  last  year  as  belonging  to  the 
Bhuvaneswara  temples,  in  Cuttack^  and  consequently  returned  to  the 
brahmans  after  perusal,  there  was  a  third  broken  into  two  pieces,  which 
Mr.  KiTTOB  pointed  outas  being  in  the  same  character  and  from  the 
same  locality.  Before  returning  this  he  kindly  took  for  me  a  very  ei- 
act  impression,  whence  I  have  copied  the  reduced  facsimile  in  Plate 
XXIV.  • 

Although,  as  will  be  seen,  the  slab  was  in  a  state  of  considerable  muti- 
lation, yet  from  the  inscription  being  in  verse,  my  pandit,  Kamalakam- 
TA  ViDYALANKARA,  has  been  able  by  study  of  the  context  to  fill  up  all 
the  gaps,  with,  as  he  says,  hardly  a  possibility  of  error,  and  indeed  where 
the  outline  of  the  letters  is  preserved  I  have  found  hb  restoration  quite 
conformable.  The  translation  has  been  effected  by  SABODAPRAsiD 
under  his  explanation,  but  1  have  not  leisure  to  read  it  over  with  Ka- 
ma l^kanta. 

Mr.  Stirling  says*  that  "no  information  whatever  is  afforded  by 
the  Orissa  chronicles  of  the  origin  of  the  princes  called  the  Kesari 
vamsa;  the  founder  of  the  new  dynasty  in  A.  D.  473  was  Jajati 
(Yatati)  Kbsari,  a  warlike  and  energetic  prince,  but  who  he  was  or 
whence  he  came  we  are  not  apprized.  He  soon  cleared  his  dominions 
4>f  the  YavauaSf  who  then  retired  to  their  own  country." 

Perhaps  the  present  inscription  may  in  some  measure  remove  this 
obscurity.  It  commences  with  the  conquest  of  Udhra  or  Orissa  by 
Jakamajkya  the  king  of  Telinga.  It  is  possible  that^this  alludes  to  the 
prince  of  that  name  in  the  Pauranic  lists,  but  the  locality  of  his  domini- 
6n,  and  the  names  of  his  immediate  successors  are  wholly  different  from 
those  of  the  Magadha  line,  and  their  history  is  circumstantially  told  as 
of  events  transpired  not  long  antecedent  to  the  Kesari  dynasty  of  Oi-tir- 
ea.  His  son  was  Diroharava,  and  from  the  latter  was  bom  Apavara, 
who  died  without  issue.  The  kingdom  was  then  overrun  by  invaders 
from  foreign  countries, — (perhaps  the  same  designated  as  Yavanas  in 
Stirling's  Chronicles),— when  Vic  hi  ttra  via  a  another  descendant  of 
Janamejaya  reigning  in  a  neighbouring  kingdom,  possessed  himself 
of  Orissa.  His  son  was  named  Abhimantu'  ;  his  again  Chandihara  ; 
and  from  the  latter  descended  Udyotaka  Kesari,  whose  mother  KoLi- 
VATi  erected  the  temple  to  Siva  as  Brahmeswara.   The  date  of  the 

•  As.  Res.  XV.  965. 
4a 
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iDscrq)iioQ  is  expressed  only  in  terms  of  the  reign,  but  from  the  s^le 
of  the  DeTanigari>  it  may  be  confidently  affirmed  to  be  later  than  the 
epoch  fixed  for  Lalat  Indra  kesari  (617  A.  D).  Udyotaka  Kbsabi 
must  then  be  one  of  the  82  unrecorded  princes  who  succeeded  him  in 
the  Kesari  line  prerious  to  the  establishment  of  the  Gangevamsa  family 
on  the  CuUack  throne. 

The  figure  8,  it  may  be  remarked,  closely  resembles  the  ancient  form 
of  this  numeral ;  the  8  is  nearly  of  the  modem  shape. 

The  stone  was,  as  stated  above,  returned  to  Bhuhaneswar  ;  but  Mr. 
KiTTOK  did  not  find  as  he  anticipated  any  resulting  cordiality  or  good- 
will among  the  priesthood  of  the  place ;  on  the  contrary  they  brought 
him  a  long  list  of  purloined  idols,  auid  impetuously  urged  him  to  procure 
their  return  as  he  had  done  that  of  the  inscriptions  I 

Transcript  of  the  above  Inscription^  (PL  XXI V^) 


J 
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^^TStraTjnftRf iTr^iTBT^nre:  ^44w41*i«^t«  i  "^  y 


TWF^pnn  f^iw  uiivi^^  ^rnrw^  ^  ^TWnnr^p^W 


M>  l-M.!  ^IM.    --■lI  .L-  JU f^        fill!  f^f^     *^ 


fir^uiifcifdiiid^'^npfti'    "^  ^ 


^ 


^npf  iTO^^'ninf^f  i  \9 1 
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Tratiilatkn, 

I.  The  moon,  perfect  in  his  digits,  (full)  born  with  Sai  from  Urn 
midst  of  JKtWro  Samudrd  (the  sea  of  milk)  when  churned  by  the  Maadara 
mountain  whirling  with  the  chief  of  the  serpents  used  as  a  rope  by  BmAK. 
HA',  Ufiwdra,  (Vishnu,)  Maheswara,  Iwdra  and  Bau  ;— enlightens  the 
three  regions  with  his  swollen  beams  and  nectars  \ 

9«  In  his  line  was  born  rija  Janambjata,  who  was  of  moon-like  fame, 
master  of  the  world,  incomparable,  destroyer  of  his  enemies,  and  tbe  owner 
of  TeUnga  ;  and  who  drew  to  himself  the  fortune  (Laksbio)  of  the  r^a  of 
Udhra  who  was  killed  by  his  kunta  (a  weapon)  while  their  antagonist's 
elepfaanto  were  OTercome  with  fatigue  fighting  with  their  tusks. 

3.  He  (Janambjava)  was  a  celebrated  emperor,  master  of  the  king., 
dom  of  seven  limbs*,  of  wonderful  understanding  in  power  and  morals,  cha- 
ritable, most  virtuous,  a  hero,  and  like  rftja  Yaya'ti  an  ornament  of  tbe 
earth;  and  who  deprived  the  lovely  wives  of  his  inimical  rtfjas  of  their 
pride  of  lovely  tressest ;  and  whose  lawful  deeds  and  conduct  remained  un. 
changeable  from  his  childhood. 

4.  After  him  his  son  Dirobarava  became  rkja,  who  was  a  great  ka^pa 
tree,  the  very  crown-jewel  of  princes,  modest,  of  boundless  spirit,  steii. 
diness,  riches,  gravity,  depth  of  knowledge,  wise  in  producing  prosperity 

*  The  Kmbt  of  government,  or  as  we  say  '  sinews  of  war'->horses,  elepkasts, 
ilgbting  men,  pandits,  merchants,  &c.  See  allusion  to  the  same  in  the  Burmese  bell 
.inscription,  page  994. 

t  The  Hindu  women  are  forbidden  by  the  sh&stras  to  beautify  their  hair  after 
the  death  of  their  busbands. 
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and  three  eorts  of  power*  and  euccesst,  a  hero,  and  destroyer  of  hie 
eneiDiee>  and  who  had   qualitiee  like  that  of  a  Moharathet  (a  warrior  V/ 
fighting  in  a  oar)  and  whoee  fame  is  celebrated.  ^ 

5.  From  him  was  born  the  powerful  rija  named  Apava'ra  aa  the  se* 
■ond  Parabvbama^  who  suppressed  his  enemies  by  his  invincible  hand  as 
with  a  thunderbolt,  and  became  great  through  the  merits  of  poets,  and 
whose  spirit  was  warm  like  the  sun  in  midday. 

6.  When  he,  the  best  of  rijas,  departed  unto  heaven  without  issue  and 
all  his  kingdom  was  laid  waste  by  various  warriors,  how  long  a  time  passed 
away  in  various  ways,  when  the  elephant-powered  hero  (VioaiTBAVlRA) 
was  in  a  different  country,  (Te/tnpa.) 

7.  VioBiTRAYiBA  (who  was  another  descendant  of  Jakambjaya,  and 
celebrated  every  where  on  the  earth  as  a  wonderful  hero),  was  placed  in  his 
place.  From  him  was  born  his  fortunate  son  Abhim  antct,  and  from  him  was 
born  Chanoihaba  who  was  powerful  and  spirited  like  him  (his  father)* 
He  was  made  king  by  all  his  ministers. 

8.  He  reigned  impartially,  cherishing  all  his  servants,  ministers,  people, 
those  who  sought  refuge,  kinsmen  and  desired  friends,  and  made  both  his 
kingdoms  indisputable  ;  who  was  the  cause  of  delight  of  all  the  earth,  and 
whose  lily-like  feet  were  enlightened  by  the  splendour  of  the  head-jewels 
of  many  prostrate  rftjas. 

0.  From  him  arose  Uototaka  Kssabi,  like  the  sun  from  the  eastern 
mountain^  illuminating  the  earth  and  heaven  by  his  lustre,  radiant  as  the 
sun  and  moon  beams ;  who  was  rich  and  the  crown-jewel  of  the  circle  of 
earth  defended  by  its  four  oceans  ;  and  who  was  a  conqueror  of  earth,  like 
Ma'kdha'ta,  Frith  c7,  and  Bharata. 

10.  Who  having  defeated  the  whole  force  of  his  enemy,  the  Sinhala, 
Choda  and  Qaura  (countries)  as  it  were  in  child-play,  and  with  well-armed 
warriors  and  a  number  of  elephants  in  battles  conquered  the  whole  earth, 
causing  numberless  r^jas  to  bow  down  their  heads  ;  who  was  victorious  and 
who  made  the  tortoise  oppressed  wilh  the  weight  of  the  earth  sink  down 
by  the  heavy  march  of  his  bright  army,  containing  an  ak$hauhintl, 

11.  His  mother,  named  KoiiA^vATf,  was  a  daughter  of  the  solar  and  the 
chief  queen  of  the  lunar  line  ;  whose  fame  is  a  number  of  flags  above  the 
earth,  and  like  the  whirl  windascending  up,  and  like  a  hand  going  up  with 
exertion  as  if  to  destroy  the  spots  of  the  moon. 

19.  hy  that  Kola'vati'  was  caused  to  be  erected  this  cloud-touching 
temple  with  four  beautiful  hall^,  of  four  other  gods,  which  is  like  a  tree 
without  branches  in  interrupting  the  speed  of  the  sun's  car  (ray  })  like  a 
crown  over  this  earth  and  the  king  of  fame,  of  Bramheswara,  who  destroys 
the  sins  of  worshippers,  and  gives  salvation  to  those  who  touch  (his  image) 
at  Ekamra  the  holy  place. 

*  Powers  derived  from  magpianimity,  exertion,  and  private  advice, 
t  The  laeceiset  of  gaining  land,  gold,  and  friends. 

X  An  army  coasiatiag  of  lS9f850  foot,  65,610  horse,  31,870  chariots,  and  91, 970- 
elephants. 
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13.  Whom  (Sita)  the  holy  Bramha^  lord  of  the  three  regions,  having 
bathed  his  emblem,  Meni,  the  golden  spot  situated  in  the  centre  of  the 
mountain  Lohahka,  the  seren  oceans  and  islands,  with  the  water  of  Gamga 
is  worshipping  dny  and  night.    This  is  the  very  Siva  Bbamhsswara. 

14.  This  temple  shines  above,  adorning  all  the  firmament;  like  the 
iommit  of  a  mountain,  or  the  evening  lamp  of  the  assembly  of  the  youthful 
goddesses  ;  from  it  all  the  regions  have  been  lighted  up  by  the  lustre  of 
the  rays  issuing  from  the  golden  kaktsa  (pinnacle)  shining  on  its  saramit.' 

15.  By  her  (Kola'vati)  were  given  some  beautiful  women  to  him  (Siva) 
who  had  eyes  like  that  of  the  fickle  kha/Jama  (wagtul)  and  who  were 
bright  like  the  sparkling  and  immovable  lightnings  of  the  sky  by  the  ex- 
quisite beauty  of  their  limbs,  adorned  with  gemmy  ornaments,  of  lovely 
heavy-swollen  bosoms,  piercing  through  the  eyes  of  men,  like  the  beam  of 
their  own  eye. 

•  16.  PfTRUSHOTTAHA  Bhatta,  the  best  of  poets  indited  this  eulogy,  which 
spreads  the  white  fame  of  the  r4jas  of  the  lunar  line ;  who  was  learned  in 
the  vedas,  grammar,  political  science,  poetry,  logic,  &c«  &c.  and,  like 
Brabma,  of  true,  pure  and  humble  understanding,  and  (bom)  of  an  inno. 
cent  family. 

17.  So  long  as  the  earth  with  its  mountains,  forests,  and  seas,  the  sun 
and  moon  which  are  the  two  eyes  of  the  three  regions  and  the  Auitanapiu 
a  (the  north  polar  star)  which  is  abov«  the  earth,  shall  endure,  so  Jong 
may  this  eulogy  exist  as  neo^  in  the  mouth  of  every  one. 

On  the  Srd  of  the  light  half  of  Phalguna  of  the  Samvat  18,  of  the  vie- 
torious  reign  of  raja  Uototaka  Kesari  Drva  who  was  most  rich,  king  of 
kings,  a  r^a  of  the  lunar  line  and  lord  of  Kaiinga. 


V. — More  Danams/rom  the  Sa$ichi  tope  near  Bhilsat  taken  in  impree^ 
siony  by  Capt,  T.  S.  Burt,  Engineers.  Translated  hy^hB,  Priksxp. 

Capt.  Burt  has  gleaned  all  that  Capt.  Smith,  of  the  same  corps  of 
Engineers  had  left  undone  at  the  Buddhist  monument  of  Stmchi  de- 
scribed in  my  last  volume.  His  facsimiles  were  presented  to  the  Society 
two  months  ago,  but  I  have  been  too  much  occupied  with  more  impor- 
tant documents  to  take  them  in  hand,  as  nothing  could  be  eiqiected 
from  them  but  a  continuation  of  the  catalogue  of  donors  to  the  building. 
Nevertheless  every  word  in  the  old  character  is  worthy  of  preservation  : 
it  helps  to  restore  the  lost  dialect, — it  proves  the  constancy  or  other- 
wise of  the  orthography  : — ^the  style  of  names  and  titles.  Upon  looking 
back  at  my  former  readings  I  perceive  very  numerous  errors  which  I 
could  now  readily  correct,  but  it  is  hardly  worth  while,  as  the  Pali 
scholar  will  at  once  discover  them,  and  others  will  not  care  for  trifling 
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grammatical  niceties.  As  all  of  them  are  read  throttgh  their  analogy 
to  Sanskrit  words  it  is  probable  that  my  pandit  may  still  err  in  appre* 
Lending  some  of  the  equivalents,  especially  of  the  adiectives. 

It  is  a  rather  singular  fact  that,  while  none  of  Captain  Smith's  dd'- 
name  mentioned  the  city  of  Ujein^  the  majority  of  the  present  Ibt  have 
the  initial  word  Ujeniyd^  ^  of  UjeinJ  This  I  suppose  must  have  pre* 
ceeded  from  the  former  officer  having  taken  his  specimens  chiefly  from 
one  side  of  the  tope,  while  Capt.  Burt  naturally  undertook  the  opposite 
side,  as  previously  unexplored ;  and  the  good  people  of  Ujein  may  have 
liked  to  see  their  names  as  much  together  as  possible. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  (as  Capt.  Burt  writes)  that  the  object  re- 
corded by  each  was  the  gift  of  a  stone  or  pillar  of  the  enclosure,  or  or 
the  money  to  pay  for  its  erection  ;  and  we  know  that  the  habits  of  the 
Buddhist  priesthood  who  live  by  alms,  would  lead  them  to  the  houses 
of  rich  devotees  in  the  flourishing  city  of  Ujein,  and  the  well  endowed 
monasteries  and  convents  of  the  neighbourhood,  to  raise  funds  for  the 
work  they  had  in  hand,  which  was  perhaps  merely  to  make  the  enclo- 
sure ;  for  the  stupa  itself,  as  we  have  seen  by  the  published  extract  from 
the  MahdvanscLj  was  erected  at  the  expense  of  the  local  raja,  under  the 
circular  mandate  of  the  emperor  Asoka. 

I  have  introduced  the  whole  of  these  fresh  inscriptions  from 
Sanchi  in  Plate  XXIII.  on  a  reduced  scale  ;  numbering  them  in  con* 
iiauation  from  the  former  plate. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  repeat  them  in  type, — ^I  therefore  confine  my- 
self to  a  transcript  of  each  in  Roman  characters. 

'No.  22.     Ayachuiasa  anievdsino  Balamitasa  ddnam  thabho. 

'<  This  pillar  is  the  gift  of  Balamitra,  the  welUtonsored  pupil." 

Or  Jifa  ehu4a  W^^n^  may  mean  also,  *^  having  a  fine  jewel  orna- 
ment," fixed  on  the  tuft  of  hair  left  when  a  child  undergoes  the 
ceremony  of  tonsure;  thabho  or  thambko  for  ^m  pillar.  See  the 
Carli  cave  inscription  in  the  last  volume,  page  1044. 

No.  23.     Jf/a  chuiasa,  dhama  kaihakay 
anievdeino  Bdla  mitasa  ddnanu 

"  The  gift  of  Balamitra  the  well-tonsured  pupil,  reader  of  e^Aomma." 

This  is  perhaps  the  same  party,  more  advanced  in  his  studies. 

Nos.  24  and  25.     Vaeuliye  ddnam.    «  The  gift  of  VasulI.- 

There  are  several  bearing  the  same  name,  some  written  Vaeulaye^ 
an  uncertainty  naturally  produced  by  the  attempt  to  render  without 
compound  letters  the  Sanskrit  genitive  W4&9IT: 

No.'  2&.    Sethino  patikamakdlikdndm  ddnam. 

"  The  gift  of  the  serving  women  of  the  nobility." 
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Sethi  (Sanskrit  SreshHJ,  means  ako  the  bead  of  a  corporation. 
No.  27.     Yatiliye  ddnam,  «— the  gift  of  Yasili." 
No.  28.     l^'eniyd  phakilnfdndm  ddnam^ 

"  The  gift  of  subscribers  of  Vjein^ 
The  ndm  is  omitted  in  the  lithograph  by  mistake ;  the  word  is  taken 
from  the  Sanskrit  srfivWTWt  '^  of  subscriptions.*' 
No.  29.     Vjeniyd  dhamagiUno  ddnam, 

'*  The  gift  of  DfiAM AQiRi  of  C^em.** 
No.  ,80.     Mulagirino  ddnam  lakhakasa. 

"  The  gift  of  MuLAGiRi  (the  root-hill  of  religion)  the  millionaire* 
or  perhaps  ^CW IT^  the  protector,  may  be  more  suitable. 
No.  3 1 .     Ujeniyd  chheta  nidtu  ddnam. 

"  The  gift  of  the  Kehatra's  mother  of  Ujeinr 
No.  82.     Vje{ni)yd  tdpantiyrtno  uimdiasa  ddnam. 
**  The  gift  of  the  body  of  rishis,  performing  their  austerities  in  QMi." 

In  Sanskrit  ^^if^lfl^MfViH  ^Pwn^^TO^- 

No.  33.     Vjenijfd  saphineyakdnam  itikiua  ddnam. 

"  The  gift  of  the  morality  students  of  Ujfein  to  the  rishis"— ^reading 

«avtntfyoAra<— «nd  isikasa  for  isikdya,) 

No.  84.      Ujeniyd  iipe(n)dadatasa  padavatdydchkaya  datnya  dd^ 
nam, 

'<  The  gift  of  Upendradatta  of  Ujein^  for  a  perpetual  charity  to 
the  itinerants :  MM^»^>^^^^^  ^nr.*' 

No.  85.     Ujeniyd  idpansiydnam  punsdnam  jaya  ddnam. 
<<  The  victory-gift  of  the  people  performing  austerities  of  Ujem." 
No.  36i     Af^akiniyd  Sihayd  ddnam. 

"  The  gift  of  arahmi  (or  SAMARAHiNr)  SinriV* 
No.  87.     Ujeniyd  gifrijnydnam  punednamjaya  ddnam. 

**  The  victory-gift  of  the  men  residing  on  the  hills  of  UjemJ* 
No.  88.     Ogireyakasa  satigutaea  ddnam* 

'<  The  gift  of  Sat  Y  A  GUPTA  the  Agartoaia,** — (or  the  son  of  Ugra,^ 
whence  ^rt^if^ ^f«rj?rei  ^M" 
'   No.  39.     Usaki4^ya  bhichhuniye  ddnam. 

^<  The  gift  of  Usakriid  the  priestess." 
^^ilStlTT  means  ^'  who  plays  in  the  morning." 
No.  40.     Akilaye  deviye  ahimatumard 

.  "  The  (gift)  of  Akila  devi  mother  of  Ahi " 

No.  41.     Asvadeviye  Bahadata  m^Uu  ddnam* 

"  The  gift  of  AsvA  Devi  the  mother  of  Raradatta." 
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No.  42.     Y^khkfa  hhiehmniy^  vedita  ddnam, 
*  **  The  gift  of  Yakh!  the  priestess  and  traTeller.** 

'    Vedisa  for  ^^W:  from  %^^,  foreigner. 

■Mo.  49 danmfd  bhichhuniyd  ddnam, 

"  The  gill  of dani  the  priestess.*' 

NOk  44.     Davigiri$ndya»a  $ethino 

Hyo  ndgdya  dctnam. 

«  Th^  gift  of  Davioirimaya  the  sethi  for  the.  (che)  tija  tree." 
No.  45.    Hidatdye  soda  dinadhtjivdya  ddnanh  in  Sanskriti  l^^^HI 

'<  A  gift  for  those  living  here  (for  distribution  of  food)  at  midday  for 


eTer." 


No.  46.  This  inscription  is  in  too  mutilated  a  state  to  be  restored  en* 
tirely,  but  from  the  commencement  of  the  third  line  i^  1  A  rf  iXif" 
1  U  ^  rL  ?  A  *  bhakhatihhikhundhhi  khamavase  ddtd  :  it  mjKf  he  con- 
cluded that  some  provision  was  made  by  <<a  charitable  and  religiously 
disposed  person  for  hungry  priests"  f^^f^  fllt|i|f  and  this  is  confirmed 
by  the  two  nearly  perfect  lines  at  the  foot ; —  ^ 

Sanfaldpetavkfeiehhdhime  (idt)9%  :  sampeHmate  chiiathdHke  siydH. 

**  It  is  abo  my  desire  that  camphorated  (cool?)  water  should  be  given 
to  drink;  may  this  excellent  purpose  endure  for  ever" — ^reading^r 
tampesimatey  ^TfWV^fW*' 

No.  47.     This  fragment  is  cut  on  three  sides  of  a  square  pillar* 

Danda  ndgUalasa  pavinandiiinam  ddnathambho, 

"  This  pillar  is  the  gift  of  the  illustrious  &mily  of  Danda  Ndgirala." 

No.  48.  Is  scribbling  of  a  much  later  period  in  the  Tibetan  Nigari 
B)j  S)j  gaga  and  is  only  mentioned  because  it  was  included  in  Captain 

Burt's  series  of  the  Bhilsa  ddnams. 

Postscript.  By  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society's  Quarterly  Journal,  No. 
VIII.  just  arrived,  I  perceive  that  Col.  Sykks'  collection  of  cave  insorip* 
tions  has  been  published  without  interpretation,  and  that  there  are 
three  or  four  long  ones  not  included  among  those  with  which  that  gen- 
tleman favored  me  in  November  last.  As  I  have  reason  to  suppose 
that  the  same  are  now  under  investigation  at  Bombay  by  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Wilson,  from  fresh  and  accurate  facsimiles,  it  will  be  prudent  to 
await  the  result  of  his  labours  for  the  less  perfect  specimens ;  but  I 
cannot  refrain  from  inserting  here  the  4th  of  the  list  to  shew  how 
readily  it  may  be  interpreted  through  the  P&li  language. 

This  inscription  is  stated  to  be  cut  in  a  continuous  line  round  the 
three  sides  of  a  chamber,  immediately  under  the  ceiling,  in  the  rook  eft« 
4  b 
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cavations  at  Naneh  ghdty  where  there  are  other  chamhers  foimieiiy 
covered  with  inscriptions,  in  which  however  the  decompoeition  of  tli« 
rock  from  moisture  has  occasioned  great  ohliterations.  In  this  there 
are  hut  eight  or  ten  deficient  letters.  Supplying  the  two  that  are  want- 
ing  at  the  commencement  conjecturally,  the  whole  will  run  thus : 

H"? JL  D'8r0  1-8-  :•  > rbl-8- rb+rCl-   <frji><?r  A'> 

rb  tS^r  D-8  i  Al-A  Ar  A  -J+  CJi-  JL8  A  LILD  I  £r 

1-8-  tb'lA  Irbl^  rCfrOlI     rXr(IlJ+  rCA   Tlr     (O 
^  ^I1J!-F1  r+  ?  t^Trf    (a  lo«?  interval  without  any  letters), 
8i;i6  Al+Xl^t^T   Irtrbr  tSTrOAcnrTD-hS  \ 

A-rb-UJLA  rbVe  Ht  Hrbl  Sit^r  H  ?  HrU-8-Tl-=fid  X 

1(5  }>fid[r     rbrbi  c^  LriA'i  w  urrCi-FG- 

\j  l-r3[+  A  -y-    (remainder  of  the  line  ohliterated). 

The  tame  in  Raman  charaetere, 

( A'ri)  yadhatnmasa  namo  !  Indasa  namo  I  sakes£nam  v&udevioam, 
chanda8uriy&pam,dhammavatinamvatanamva  lokap&ULnam,  yama  va- 
runa  audherav^am  namo !  kumfiravarasa-vedi-siri  sara^io-,  rayisiraoka 
Bi  va  v4he divin£ya  nikiya  raka  (8ha)kttmare  hha(ti) 

Mah£rathi  tu  nakfiyiko  kumSro  hakusard  kumiro  sava  viharodhana 
hheritam  sampayuto  sapato  aso  asarathagdmlnam  a  (so)  asamoroyano 

b4tiyo,  tha  dakhiniyonam*s  asarapila  ghar4  yutSm  ra  pu  ro 

rilpinakihi  panironi  kigamo  

The  above  will  be  better  understood  by  Sanskrit  scholars  if  tamed 
literatim  into  the  inore  classical  dialect : 

^niinftiir  (for  n*r^)  ^ro:  x^iv  ^m-.  h#<*t  ^i^^w  ^'ct:- 
in^t  ^pprt^w  (or  iTO^tJT  t^h9^)  ^i^tir«w  ini^^ri^t*'m: 

in  (ftf )  ii^Kftr  'g:^^CTftw?  imnc:  'n^'w  F^nc--  ^«^ft^^«  ^i^fSftir 

Translation. 

Glory  to  the  supreme  Dharma  (or  virtue)  1—  glory  to  Indra  I  To 
the  lords  of  Sakra  (?)  the  vasudevas,  to  the  sun  and  moon,  to  the  sanc- 
tified by  dharma  and  venerated  (sainte)— to  ihe  lokapdlae  (upholders  of 
the  world)— to  Yama,  Varuna,  and  ihe  spirits  of  the  lur,  glory ! 

He  whose  refuge  is  the  prosperity  of  the  throne   of  an  exceUcnt 
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prinee> — ^wbo  is  the  supporter  of ? the  abode  of  hea- 

Tenlj  morality, — the  joiing  prince  Rakesa,  is  illostrioiiB  (?). 

He  of  the  mighty  chariot,  (the  g^eat  warrior)  the  prince  Tcjnakayi- 
xo,  the  prince  Hakusabo>  who  rambles  every  where  for  pleasure,  pro- 
chumed  by  kettledrums  as  the  fortunate,  he  is  finely  clad,  he  is  the  fear« 
less  leader,  who  is  unequalled  by  any  who  go  by  horse  and  chariot,  skill- 
ed in  archery  and  nonpareil,  connected  with  the  house  of  Amara  Pala: 
(the  rest  unintelligible). 

Here  we  find  after  a  regular  Buddhistic  invocation,  the  commence- 
ment  of  an  eulogy  on  one  or  perhaps  on  two  princes  of  unknown  names, 
who  probably  caused  the  chamber  to  be  excavated. — Until  we  have  a 
foosimile,  aiid  a  careful  re-examination  of  the  blank  spaces  nothing  more 
can,  I  fear,  be  made  of  the  fragment. 


VI. — Proceedings  of  the  Asiatic  Society* 

Wednesday  Evening ^  the  Uh  July,  1838. 

The  Honorable  Sir  Edward  Ryan,  President  in  the  chair. 

The  Rev.  Solomon  Cssar  Mauln,  Professor  of  Bishop's  College  was 
unanimoasly  elected  a  member  of  the  Society. 

Mr.  EdwaqoSj  C.  S.  proposed  by  Mr.  W.  K.  Ewart,  seconded  by  the 
Secretary. 

Major  William  Grboort,  Bengal  Army,  proposed  by  Dr.  Sprt,  second- 
ed  by  the  Secretary. 

The  Secretary  submitted  a  new  steel-engraved  heading  for  the  Society's 
diplomas  and  correspondence ;  executed  from  a  sketch  sent  home  by  him. 
self, — improved  on  by  Professor  Wilbon  and  Mr^  W.  Saunders  in  England. 
He  saggested  that  a  new  form  of  diploma  should  be  engraved  on  the 
plate  in  lieu  of  the  present  simple  letter  of  announcement>  to  be  signed  by 
the  President  of  the  night  and  by  the  Secretary. 

The  form  was  adopted  for  M.  Malan's  diploma. 

Baboo  Ram  Comul  Sbn,  Treasurer,  submitted  the  two  following  queries 
in  regard  to  the  contributions  of  members : 

1. '  Whether  members  absent  at  the  Cape  or  at  sea,  are  subject  to  the 
usual  quarterly  subscription  ? 

S.  Whether  members  returned  from  Europe  are  to  be  considered  as 
subscribing  members  without  any  reference  or  intimation  ? 

With  regard  to  the  first  query,  it  was  dvtermiaedy  as  had  been  generally  the 
practice,  that  daring  absence  from  India  a  member  is  exempt  from  payment ;  bat 
that  on  his  return  to  the  country  his  subscription  recommences  from  the  first  ensu- 
ing quarter,  unless  he  Intimates  his  desire  to  retire  from  the  Society.  As  the  rules 
do  not  dearly  define  these  points  it  was  determined  that  they  should  undergo 
general  revision  by  the  Committee  of  papers. 

4  B  2 
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C&rretpondence, 

The  Right  Honorable  C.  W.  W.  Wtkn  acknowledged  by  letter.  Jut 
election  as  an  honorary  member*. 

Professor  Otbmas  Frank  returned  thanks  for  Sanskrit  books  premnted 
to  him,  and  offered  in  return  two  treatises  lately  pablisfaed  by  himself. 

One  on  an  Indian  nonument  in  which  Sjta  and  Vishnu  are  eon|dedas  flisKfcsri^ 

the  other  on  four  idols  in  the  mnsenm  of  the  king^  of  Bavada,  one  of  whi^  is  the 
XoMAek  Rao  of  Moob*8  Pantheon.    (The  booVi  have  not  arriTod.) 

A  letter  from  M.  £.  'Burnovf,  Sec.  As.  Soc.  Paris,  1st  NoTemlwr,  1897^ 

announeed  that  the  gold  medal,  struck  in  honor  of  Mr.  B.  H.  Hshmsov,  by 

the  As.  Soc  had  been  entrusted  to  M.  Dubois  ]>■  Janciont  who  was  about 

to  proceed  to  India  orerland. 

M.  Dubois's  determination  is  nnderstood  to  ha¥e  been  changed— but  the  medal 
may  be  expected  hy  some  early  Freneh  ship. 

A  letter  from  the  Inland  Steam  NaTigation  Company  solicitad  variove 
information  regarding  the  rivers  of  Bengal. 

A  letter  was  read  from  M.  St.  Hubert  Tbbbouldb  thanking- the  bmbi- 
bers  for  the  attention  he  had  received,  for  Admission  to  their  meetings  and 

library,  and  other  facilities  for  his  studies. 

In  the  jnstruetioni  he  had  received  from  the  Inttitat  Royal  and  the  Paris  Asiatic 
Society  as  to  the  route  he  should  pursue,  he  had  been  referred  ta  the  residents  in  the 
countfj  to  point  out  to  him  the  best  mode  of  carrying  the  objects  of  his  journey  into 
execution — be  hoped  that  the  Society  would  therefore  still  faiw  liim  with  its 
counsel  and  advice.  He  was  about  to  proceed  straight  to  LoJkore,  there  to  commenca 
bis  researches. 

The  Secretary  alluding  to  the  particular  introductions  brought  out  by  If.  Tan* 
ROULDB  from  Professor  Wilson,  Mi^jor  TaoTBB,  and  the  Asiatie  Society  of 
Paris,  proposed  as  the  most  eifcctual  way  of  rendering  bin  assistance  and  local  ad- 
vice. 

That  a  circular  lie  addressed  to  members  residing  in  the  interior  of 
India  staling  the  objects  of  M.  Thebouldb's  journey  and  reoommeoding 
this  eminent  Sanskrit  scholar,  to  their  attention  and  hospitality.  Alao,  tiiat 
a  Sanskrit '  address  to  the  pandits  of  Benaru  and  elsewhere  should  bs 
placed  in  his  hands ; — 

These  two  documents  were  accordingly  delivered  to  M.  Thbbouli>b  by 
the  President^  with  best  wishes  for  the  success  of  his  researches. 

The  Society's  account  current  was  submitted  by  the  Government  agents 
exhibiting  15,000  rupees  invested  in  four  per  cents,  and  a  caah  balaaoe 
ofinterest  Bs.  900>  which  had  been  transferred  to  the  Treaaorer's  epea 
account. 

The  aoeouBt  of  the  English  agents  was  also  reeeired  for  1837 ^shewing 

a  balanee  in  band  of  £  32. 

iSlOO  had  beea  advanced  to  complete  the  payment  for  tha  WiiAOK  boat ;  bot  as  it 
had  been  agreed  that  this  was  not  to  be  a  charge  on  the  Society's  public  ftinds.  It 
was  determined  to  renew  the  private  subscripoon  and  make  up  the  smn  deiciet 
(rupees  700)  on  the  former  subscription.  A  paper  was  sirealated  aad  the  fnalsr 
part  of  tlie  money  at  onee  raised. 

*  It  is  somewhat  curious  that  neither  this  geatlemaa  nor  Sir  6.  Stavhtmv  allaAs 
to  the  eouM  nor  the  moaner  of  their  election  In  the  most  rsasote  degrse  K*Si>. 
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Oriental  PuUicathm. 
The  Secretary  read  the  following  letter  from  Government,  with  its  seve*. 
ral  enelosnrea,  in  reply  to  the  Society's  memorial  of  the  Snd  September^ 

To  Jambb  PaiNBBP,  Esq. 

8lB»  Secretary  to  the  Atiaiie  Society. 

Witb  reference  to  yo«r  letter  to  this  department  dated  the  Slst  September  1635, 
•ad  to  tbe  reply  dated  the  SOth  of  the  tame  moath,  I  am  directed  by  Uie  Honorable 
the  Deputy  Goveraor  of  Bengal  to  tranemit  for  the  information  of  the  Society  the 
•ecompanying  oopy  of  a  letter  No.  8,  of  1838,  from  the  Honorable  the  Court  a/ 
Directors  in  the  pnUic  department,  dated  the  28th  March  and  of  its  endosnres ;  an^ 
to  state  that  the  sum  of  500  Company's  rupees  per  month  has,  from  the  18th  of 
June,  the  date  of  the  receipt  of  the  despatch,  been  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Asiatie  Society  for  employment  in  the  manner  indicated  by  the  Honorable  Court. 
The  amount  will  be  made  payable  monthly  from  the  General  Treasury  on  the  bills 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Society,  eonntersigned  by  the  President,  and  duly  audited, 
and  at  the  dose  of  each  year  an  account  must  be  rendered,  shewing  the  manner 
in  which  the  amount  has  been  expended* 

I  am,  &e. 

H.  T.  FniNSKP, 
Fori  WiUiam,  ihe  90/A  /«ae,  1838.  Secretary  to  the  Gotenunent  ofBengcA, 

PmbUc  Dtpartment.    No.  8,  of  1838. 
Our  Oavemor  qf  the  Presidency  qf  Fort  WUUam  in  Bengal. 

Pa&a.  I.  We  now  reply  to  your  letter  in  this  department  dated  the  30th  Sep- 
tember, No.  98,  of  1935,  in  which  you  forward  a  memorial  from  the  Asiatic  Society 
of  Calcutta,  solidting  some  pecuniary  aid  in  the  expense  of  publishing  standard 
nnd  useful  works  in  Oriental  Literature,  that  Sodety  having  undertaken  to  complete 
various  works  which  remained  unfinished  when  the  system  for  the  promotion  of 
native  education  in  Bengal  was  altered. 

9.  The  Society  have  not  applied  for  any  specific  sum,  but  we  have  recdved  from 
their  agent  in  Europe,  Professor  H.  H.  wiLaoN  two  letters  (copies  of  which  are 
herewi^  forwarded)  in  which  he  states  that  **  600  rupees  a  month  will  probably 
■nffiee  in  addition  to  the  Sodety's  own  funds  and  the  returns  which  may  be  expected 
firom  the  sale  of  the  books.*' 

a.  Although  the  works  formerly  published  may  not  always  have  been  selected  in 
the  most  jadidous  manner,  we  are  still  of  opinion  that  the  publication  of  oriental 
works,  and  works  on  instruction  in  the  eastern  languages,  should  not  be  abandoned ; 
we  therefore  authoriseyon  to  devote  a  sum  not  exceeding  five  hundred  rupees  a  month 
to  the  preparation  and  publication  of  sucL  works,  either  through  the  medium  of  the 
Asiatic  Sodety,  or  any  equallv  appropriate  channel,  and  we  shall  expect  an  annual 
return  of^he  works  publishsd  and  ten  copies  of  each  book  for  distribution  in  this 
country. 

We  also  dedre  that  twenty  copiee  of  all  the  works  which  have  been  or  which  may 
be  hereafter  published  by  the  Committee  of  Public  instruction,  except  the  Fatawa 
Alemgiri,  of  which  forty  copies  have  been  received,  be  forwarded  to  us  by  the  first 
convenient  opportnnity. 

We  are,  &c.        (Signed,) 

J.  R.  Ca&NAO,  J.  L.  LVSHIVOTON,  H.  LiNDSAT,  R.  MiLES,  Jno.  Mastbs- 

ifAMN,  John   Cotton,  P.  Vans  Aonbw,  J.    Pxttt   Muspkatt,  H.  Shank, 
RosasLL  Eixion,  Hbnbt  Willock,  Jobn  O.  RAVSNaHAw,  GaoaGS  Ltall. 
London,  98f  A  Mttreh,  1838. 

To  J.  C.  Mklyill,  Esq. 

Finemcinl  Secretary  to  the  HmwraUe  the  Court  qf  Director$. 
Sir, 

I  have  to  request  that  you  will  submit  to  the  Honorable  i±Le  Court  of  Directors 
the  following  representation  which  I  beg  most  respeetfUly  to  lay  before  them  on 
the  subject  of  the  discontiauanee  of  the  assistance  hitherto  given  by  their  Bengal 
Government  to  the  publication  of  works  in  the  languages  of  the  east. 

9.  In  thus  offering  myself  to  the  notice  of  the  Honorable  Court,  I  trust  I  may 
be  allowed  to  plead  in  exeuse  the  situation  whieh  I  hold  as  Professor  of  one  of  the 
prind][>8l  languages  affected  by  the  measure  ;  my  intimate  relations  when  in  India 
yith  learaed  natives,  my  office  at  agent  in  Burope  of  the  Adatk  Sodety  of  Bengal, 
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the  appointment  I  filled  for  screnl  yean  in  Calenttn  of  Junior  Member  and  Seere- 
tary  of  the  Committee  of  Pablie  Instmctionf  the  devotion  I  still  feel  to  the  aerriee 
of  the  Company,  and  the  deep  interest  with  whieh  I  mnst  ever  regard  aU  that  aiisots 
the  happiness  and  welfare  of  the  people  of  India»  and  the  credit  and  prosperity  of 
their  rulers. 

3.  By  an  order  of  the  Ben^  GoTemment  dated  the  7th  Mareh  1835,  diflierent 
works  in  Arabic  and  Sanskrit,  some  original  and  some  translations  from  English, 
which  were  in  course  of  publication  by  the  Committee  of  Pablie  Instmetion,  under 
the  previously  obtained  sanction  of  the  government  have  been  abruptly  stopped,  al- 
though some  of  them  were  on  the  eve  or  completion.  '  The  labour  and  expense,  be* 
stowed  on  them  would  therefore  have  been  entirely  thrown  away  if  the  Asiatic  Society 
of  Bengal  had  not  undertaken  at  their  own  cost  to  finish  the  printing,  of  the  books 
that  had  been  commenced,  as  well  as  to  proeeed,  should  their  means  admit,  with  others 
of  a  similar  description.  Such  works  as  had  previously  been  printed  either  wholly* 
or  in  part,  by  the  Education  Committee  being  transferred  to  tfie  Society.  The  Society 
nt  the  same  time  solicited  the  government  for  a  pecuniary  grant  in  aid  of  their  owu 
limited  resources,  and  this  application  not  having  been  complied  with,  ttey  have 
memorialixed  the  Honorable  the  Court  of  Directors  to  the  same  effect*  The  memo- 
rial is  I  presume  under  the  consideration  of  the  Court. 

4.  In  this  arrangement  I  beg  to  observe  that  the  Indian  Government  and  the 
Asiatic  Society  have  proceeded  upon  the  notion  that  the  publications  in  question  are 
connected  with  the  encoufagemeut  of  Oriental  Literature  alone,  whilst  in  Iket  they 
were  undertaken  not  so  much  for  the  general  promotion  of  oriental  studies  as  in 
subservience  to  the  advancement  of  native  education.  They  were  designed  for  dass- 
books  and  prise-books  for  the  native  colleges  and  schools,  and  were  therefore  strict- 
ly within  the  province  of  the  Education  Committee.  The  character  in  which  they 
are  to  be  contemplated  is  however  immaterial,  and  as  long  as  they  are  reeognixed  as 
deserving  the  paibronaffe  of  the  government,  it  is  possible  that  tiiat  patronage  may 
be  convenieQtly  exerdsed  through  the  instrumentality  of  the  Asiatic  Society  itf 
Bengal. 

6.  It  must  be  quite  unnecessary  for  me,  I  apprehend,  to  advocate  the  daims  of 
Oriental  Literature  to  the  protection  of  the  Honorable  Court.  Considered  merely 
as  an  object  of  intellectual  research  which  their  connexion  with  the  east  so  pe- 
culiarly enables  them  to  favor,  they  would  have  disappointed  the  natural  expecta- 
tions of  all  Europe  if  they  had  ^splayed  less  liberality  than  that  which  they  han 
sJways  shewn  in  fosterins  oriental  study.  Independently  of  this  consideration  the 
government  of  British  India  has  a  positive  duty  to  discharge  in  fheilitating  tic^ae- 
quirement  by  its  servants  of  the  knowledge  indispensable  to  the  due  performmnce  of 
their  ftiDctions  in  India,  and  it  has  an  obvious  Interest  in  gratifying  its  native  sub- 
jects by  patronising  that  literature  which  is  a  part  of  their  national  existence,  and 
which  is  to  them  now  as  it  has  been  for  ages,  an  object  of  admiration  and  reverence. 

6.  The  liberality,  wisdom  and  policy,  nnd  I  may  add  the  justice  of  enoonraging 
native  literature  in  India,  must  however,  I  apprehend,  be  too  obvioua  for  me  to  occupy 
the  time  and  attention  of  the  Honorable  Court  in  endeavouring  to  substantiate 
them.  Even  the  government  of  India  in  reply  to  the  address  of  the  Asiatic  Society 
acknowledges  the  nd vantage  of  applying  larger  sums  than  are  already  ao  applied  to 
the  support  of  native  literature,  and  grounds  its  non-oompliance  wit!h  the  Society's 
request  *'  on  the  financial  diillcnlty  which  limits  within  narrow  bounds  the  aid  to 
be  so  afforded.** 

7.  Considering  then  the  principle  as  recognised,  and  that  it  is  admitted  that 
Oriental  Literature  deserves  the  special  encouragement  of  the  British  Government 
of  India,  it  only  remains  to  be  inquired  why  those  funds  wliich  have  hitherto  been 
available  for  so  desirable  a  purpose  should  now  be  withheld.  The  order  of  govern- 
ment of  the  7th  March  puts  a  stop  to  the  printing  of  oriental  books  in  order  that 
the  funds  so  applied  should  be  thenceforth  employed  exclusively  "  in  imparting  to 
the  native  population  a  knowledge  of  English  Literature  and  Science  through  the 
medium  of  the  English  language.'*  However  Important  the  end  proposed,  its  ex- 
clusiveness  is  wholly  incompatible  with  the  patronage  of  native  talent,  with  the 
public  declarations  of  the  government  of  Bengal,  vdth  the  acts  of  former  gpve'mmeats 
under  the  sanction  o^  the  home  authorities,  and  with  the  express  intention  of  the 
British  Legislature  in  authorising  the  appropriation  of  a  part  of  the  Indian  Revenua 
to  the  encouragement  of  the  literature  and  learned  natives  ol  the  country. 

*  This  is  a  mistake ;  the  unfinished  books  only  were  made  over,  so  that  there  ara 
two  dep6ta  of  oriental  works,  an  inconvenience  which  might  now  be  remedied 
advantage,  by  placing  the  whole  together. 
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8.  That  ellieetiTe  and  jndidoiM  inttnietion  in  the  Eaglitli  langnan  and  in  Euro- 
pean Science  in  India  ii  an  object  of  the  lirit  importance,  formed  both  the  theory 
and  the  practice  of  the  Education  Committee  durinfc  the  whole  period  in  which  1  waa 
a  member  of  it,  and  the  present  rage  for  Its  still  wider  diffusion  is  nothing  more  than 
the  indiscreet  prosecution  of  the  principle  and  plans  of  the  committee  to  extreme 
and  precipitate  consequences.  The  former  committee  howcTcr  anxious  to  promote 
a  well  grounded  conversancy  with  English,  did  not  hold  it  consistent  with  jus- 
tice to  alienate  for  this  object,  grants  that  had  been  made  to  native  institutions 
for  Yery  different  purposes,  nor  did  they  think  it  equitable  or  generous  to  exclude 
literary  natives  from  all  share  whatever  of  that  subsequent  bounty  which  was  at 
least  in  part  awarded  *'  for  the  rw^Mii  qf  nmtwe  littrature  and  the  tmeawragemttU 
of  Uwmea  nainet,'*    But  above  all,  the  committee  being  convinced  that  no  real  and 

rermanent  impression  could  be  effected  on  the  minds  and  fselings  of  the  natives  of 
ndia  without  their  own  consent  and  co-operation,  they  eadeavoured  to  secure  both 
in  whatever  measures  they  adopted  for  the  improvement  of  the  people  ;  and  in  all 
their  inDOvations,  and  they  originated  many,  they  were  careful  to  maintain  a  spirit 
of  considerateness  and  conciliation.  By  this  line  of  conduct  they  new-modelled  the 
course  of  study  in  the  native  colleges,  and  introduced  English  classes  and  establish- 
ed and  extended  English  schools  without  exdting  the  slightest  indication  of  jea- 
lousy, dissatisfaction  or  alarm.  It  was  reserved  for  their  successors  to  arouse  the 
angry  remonstrances  of  the  Muhammadans  of  Calcutta,  and  to  excite  the  deep 
though  less  audibly  uttered  apprehensions  of  the  Hindus. 

9.  Whilst  then  the  judicious  extension  of  English  instruction  unquestionably 
merits  the  encouragement  of  the  government  of  India,  it  may  well  be  doubted,  if  it 
is  judicious  or  just  to  encourage  it  exclusively  and  at  the  expense  of  native  insti« 
totions  and  native  literature.  It  may  be  matter  of  regret  that  funds  sufficiently 
ample  for  both  objects  are  not  available,  but  it  cannot  be  equitable  or  politic  to 
withdraw  all  support  from  the  older  and  more  strictly  national  purpose  in  favour  of 
one  of  recent  date  and  foreign  introduction,  especially  when  there  is  no  urgent  ne- 
cessity for  suc^  an  alternative.  Under  the  arrangements  hitherto  adopted  both 
interests  were  consulted  and  yet  improvement  was  rapidly  progressive.  It  is  very 
doubtful  if  the  advance  that  may  be  made  under  the  change  of  system  will  bear  any 
proportion  to  that  which  was  effected  under  the  first  committee  of  public  instruc- 
tion. No  evidence  of  acceleration  has  vet  been  offered.  On  the  contrarv,  it  is  certain 
that  the  native  institutions  are  languishing  under  discountenance  and  neglect,  and 
although  the  number  of  English  students  may  possibly  have  increased,  the  scale  of 
their  attainments  has  been  very  much  depressed. 

10.  Under  these  drcumstances  then  I  oeg  to  submit  to  the  wisdom  of  the  Hono- 
rable Court  the  expedience  of  reverting  to  the  principles  and  practice  of  the  early 
Education  Committee  subject  to  such  modifications  only  as  are  unavoidable  or  desi- 
rable. In  this  case  the  specific  endowments  of  the  Madressa,  of  the  Sanskrit  Col^ 
leges  of  Calcutta  and  Benares  and  of  the  mixed  colleges  of  Agra  and  Delhi,  will  be 
held  sacred,  and  vrill  be  exdnsively  appropriated  to  education  in  the  native  languages 
and  literature.  The  expense  of  the  English  classes  which  hare  been  attached  to 
them  will  be  defrayed  from  other  sources,  and  the  cost  of  books  in  the  oriental  lan- 
guages with  which  they  have  been  hitherto  supplied  from  the  general  fund  may  then 
be  provided  for  out  of  the  funds  with  which  they  are  severally  endowed.  They  will 
thus  contribute  to  the  support  of  the  native  press  which  will  be  an  article  of  expen- 
.diture  strictly  within  the  scope  of  their  foundation.  To  divert  their  funds  to  other 
purposes  than  those  for  which  they  were  expressly  bestowed,  or  for  English  tuition, 
is  lixely  to  produce  more  evil  than  good.  The  command  of  a  few  thousand  rupees 
obtained  by  what  the  natives  will  consider  an  act  of  spoliation  will  work  no  advan- 
tage equivalent  to  the  mischief  of  creating  a  distrust  in  the  durability  of  public  en- 
dowments,—in  the  inviolability  of  British  faith. 

11.  As  the  management  of  the  Oriental  Press  may  not  be  unfitly  exerdsed  by 
the  Asiatic  Sodety  of  Bengal,  and  as  the  Education  Committee  may  be  conveniently 
relieved  of  the  labour,  the  transfer  of  this  business  the  Honorable  Court  may  per- 
haps see  reason  to  confirm  ;  but  I  am  satisfied  that  they  will  not  consider  it  expe- 
dient to  leave  the  fulfilment  of  an  useful  public  service  to  the  unassisted  resources 
of  a  Society  depending  upon  private  and  fluctuating  contributions.  The  application 
of  the  Sodety  will  therefore,  I  venture  to  hope,  receive  the  favorable  consideration 
of  the  Honorable  Court ;  and  pecuniary  aid  be  authorized  if  it  be  not  of  an  extent  or 
nature  incompatible  with  the  state  of  the  public  finances.  I  have  no  authority  to 
suggest  any  spedfic  amount ;  and  the  Society  will  no  doubt  be  thankful  for  whatever 
aid  the  court  may  be  pleased  to  sanction  ;  but,  judging  from  the  average  expenditure 
of  past  years,  about  6000  rupees  a  year,  or  600  rupees  a  month,  will  probably  suffice 
in  addition  to  the  Society'*  own  funds,  and  the  returns  which  may  !>•  expected  from 


tiM  ule  of  tk«  books,  to  iiriaC  by  dogroet  many  of  the  mott  •ppra;ped  works  is  tko 
olassieal  and  Tsmacalar  laanaats  of  India,  aad  to  remaaerato  learned  aatlTcs  for 
tiieir  serrioee  as  antkors  aad  editors.  It  eaaoot  I  think  be  regarded  as  nn reason- 
able to  expect  that  this  small  snm  may  be  dedaoted  from  the  annual  grant  of  a  lac 
of  rupees,  sines  it  oannot  be  denied  that  the  act  of  parliament  contemplated  in  part 
if  not  wholly  a  provision  for  the  eneonragement  of  learned  natives  and  the  reViral 
of  natiTe  literature,  terms  that  can  hy  no  possible  construction  be  interpreted  as 
applicable  to  the  iatroduetion  of  English  alone.  The  trifling  abstraction  of  the  sum 
I  have  suggestsd  will  be  thought  by  all  impartial  persons  much  less  than  natiTo 
literature,  strictly  so  called,  is  legally  entitled  to,  but  it  mny  be  accepted  as  adequate 
to  the  spedfle  purpoee  for  widdi  it  is  required,  and  it  will  satisfy  the  aatiTcs  that 
their  interests  have  not  been  nltogether  dospitrd.  With  regard  to  the  annual  ap- 
propriation also  the  dedaetion  will  be  more  nominal  than  resL  Under  the  former 
management  of  the  funds  of  the  oommittee  the  lae  of  rupees  was  acTer  wholly  ex- 
pended, aad  aa  aecumulation  took  place  which  when  I  left  India  placed  an  additional 
90,000  rupees  per  annum  at  the  eomssittee's  disposal.  This  can  scarcely  have  been 
since  npproprinted  or  expended,  and  a  fund  should  therefore  exist  from  which  6000 
rupees  a  year  can  be  disbursed  and  yet  a  lac  of  rupees  and  more  may  be  annually 
laid  out  upon  English  tuition  If-suoh  a  disbursement  for  that  purpose  be  eonsidered 
expedient. 

J  9.  With  regard  to  translations  and  compilations  from  English  in  ths  native  lan- 
guages, these  are  so  obviously  and  intimately  connected  with  the  actual  progress  of 
education,  that  tliey  will  be  best  left  under  the  superintendence  of  the  Educatioa 
Committee.  If  transferred  to  the  charge  of  the  Society  however,  the  expense  should 
be  borne  by  the  genend  fund  according  to  the  circumstances  of  the  rules  aad  the 
resolutions  of  the  Education  Committee. 

13.  There  is  but  one  other  point  upon  which  I  beg  briefly  to  trouble  the  Court  i 
the  scholarships  of  the  native  colleges  which  have  bMa  prospectively  abolished  by 
the  Government  order  of  the  7th  of  March.  If  the  native  endowments  ars  not 
alienated  the  chief  object  of  the  abolition  of  the  scholarships  the  diversioa  of  the 
money,  so  applied  hitherto,  to  the  future  extension  of  English  education  will  no 
longer  be  aiplea  for  snrh  a  measure^a  measure  that  it  a  virtual  abolition  of  aO 
native  institutions.  I  can  assure  the  Honorable  Court  that  this  (question  of  stipen- 
diary allowances  to  native  students  in  the  government  seminaries  was  very  fully 
discussed  bv  the  members  of  the  committee  of  public  instruction  upon  its  first  for- 
mntion,  and  that  they  were  generally  opposed  to  the  principle  of  paying  young  ssen 
to  induce  them  to  accept  of  gratuitous  edncation.  When  examined  in  all  its  beuings 
however  and  with  reference  to  the  extreme  poverty  of  the  literary  classes,  the  db- 
tance  from  which  many  of  the  students  came,  the  desirableness  of  attracting  atudcnts 
from  ths  country  to  Ukc  seats  of  Government,  aad  their  utter  want,  of  means 
of  maintaining  themselves  when  away  from  home,  the  principles  and  practiee 
of  all  the  native  Governments  which  invariably  combined  subsistence  and  eda- 
catioB,  aad  the  prejudioes  of  the  people,  which  attach  discredit  to  all  but  elee- 
mosynary inttruction,  the  committee  came  to  the  determination  that  it  was  ia- 
dispensable  ia  the  present  condition  of  society  in  India  to  continue  stipendiary  allow, 
ances  to  the  scholars  at  the  public  institutions  ;  at  the  same  time  they  limited  each 
aliowanees  to  an  amount  merely  adequate  to  provide  for  the  necessary  wants  of  the 
student,  aad  they  endeavoured  to  encourage  the  resort  of  students  who  would  dis- 
pense with  the  provision.  A  reference  to  the  rolls  of  the  several  native  Colleges 
will  shew  that  the  stipends  are  very  moderate  and  that  there  are  a  nvmbar  of 
students  who  receive  no  pay.  The  reports  of  the  college  committees  will  also  show 
what  is  the  real  character  of  these  unpaid  students,  and  that  from  the  extreme  irregu- 
larity of  their  attendaace  they  reap  from  it  but  little  benefit :  greater  ponetuality 
cnnnot  be  enforced  by  any  penalty  short  of  dismissal  and  that  it  is  an  award  which 
cannot  in  common  charity  be  hastily  pronounced ;  the  scholars  cannot  attend,  because 
they  must  live ;  part  of  their  time  is  taken  up  in  obtHining  subsistence  ftom  the 
liberality  of  their  couatrymen,  or  in  plain  words  in  begging— a  practice  ill  calculated 
to  elevate  their  moral  or  intellectual  character,  but  one  which  is  the  chief  resource 
of  poor  scholars  in  the  east,  as  it  was  some  centuries  aaro  in  Europe.  As  most  of 
these  unpaid  scholars  also  attead  ia  the  hope  of  succeeding  to  vacant  scholarships, 
if  the  latter  were  abolished  the  former  would  soon  disappear.  However  reasonable 
therefore  the  principle  of  separating  maintenance  from  education  it  is  certainly  in. 
capable  of  beiog  applied  to  practice  in  India.  The  government  has  been  obliged  to 
admit  this  in  ths  new  medical  institution,  and  has  granted  stipends  to  the  students 
whieh  are  no  doubt  much  more  considerable  than  those  which  are  allowed  to  the 
pupils  of  the  Madressa  and  Sanskrit  College.  I  apprehend  too  that  the  scholar- 
ships  of  the  Hindi  or  Anglo-Indian  College  held  by  the  native  studsnts  of  the  Sag- 
Ush  language  will  be  continued,  as  they  most  unquestionably  ought  to  be,  and  the 
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DStWe  Inferenee  will  be  that  partiality,  not  principle,  has  dictated  the  dtiTerenee.  But 
the  general  principle  of  this  case  is  rigidly  enforced  no  where  ;— assuredly  not  in  this 
country,  where  at  its  Universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  numerous  endowments 
of  scholarships  and  exhibition*  enable  yonng  men  to  follow  a  course  of  study  which 
wonld  else  be  beyond  their  attainment.  Why  are  the  native  youth  of  British  India  to 
be  denied  a  similar  provision  ?  They  must  be  ill  acquainted  with  the  country  who  say 
that  they  do  not  need  it,  and-  why  should  talent  be  precluded  from  the  chance  of  die- 
tinction  because  its  professor  is  poor  in  India  alone  and  under  a  British  adminis- 
tratfon  ?  I  roust  therefore  in  the  name  of  the  youth  of  India,  Muhammadan  or  Hin« 
du,  most  earnestly  entreat  the  court  to  withhold  their  sanction  from  a  measure  which 
proposes  if  not  a  doubtful  yet  a  very  scanty  g^d.  which  will  inflict  a  severe  blow 
upon  the  prospects  of  the  rising  generation,  and  will  be  viewed  as  ungenerous  and 
unjust  by  the  most  respectable  and  influential  classes  of  the  people  of  India. 

I  have,  &c. 

(Signed)     H.  H.  Wilson, 
(ktfard,  Sth  March,  IS3A. 

Boden  Profenor  of  Swulsrit  in  the    Unmerniy  ttf  Osfi^'d 
and  Agent  in  Eur&pefor  the  Atiatic  Soeietg  of  Bengal, 

To  J.  C.  Mblvill,  Esq. 
Sir, 

In  the  early  part  of  last  year  I  had  the  honor  to  address  the  Hon'ble  the  Court  of 
Directors  on  the  subject  and  in  support  of  a  memorial  which  should  have  reached 
them  about  the  same  time  from  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal.  As  no  reply  has  been 
yet  received  by  the  Society  I  beg.  permission  respectfully  to  recal  the  correspon* 
deuce  to  the  recollection  of  the  court,  and  to  express  my  hope  that  the  memoHal  of 
the  Asiatic  Society  may  receive  their  favorable  consideration. 

The  object  of  the  ^^ociety's  application  was  to  solicit  the  sancUon  of  the  Honora- 
ble Court  to  the  grant  by  the  Bengal  Government  of  some  pecuniary  aid  in  the 
expense  of  publishing  standard  and  useful  works  in  Oriental  literature.  It  will  be 
in  the  recollection  of  the  Court  that  upon  a  change  of  the  members  of  the  Commit- 
tee  of  Public  Instruction  in  1834-35  the  Government  of  Bengal  was  indueed  by  their 
representations  to  resolve  that  the  encouragement  formerly  granted  to  native  litera^ 
ture  should  be  withdrawn  at  once,  and  the  funds  employed  upon  that  object  b» 
appropriated  exclusively  to  instruction  in  English.  Consequent  upon  this  resolution 
the  printing  of  several  works  in  Arabic  and  Sanskrit  original  or  translations  and  of 
which  some  were  nearly  completed,  was  relinquished,  and  would  in  their  unfinished 
state  have  been  worthless,  if  the  Society  had  not  interposed  and  undertaken  their 
completion,  expressing,  at  the  same  time,  a  hope  that  with  reference  to  the  limited 
funds  at  their  disposal  they  would  be  aided  with  some  assistance  by  the  Government. 
With  such  aid  they  proposed  not  only  to  finish  the  books  which  had  been  commenced 
but  to  proceed  with  the  work  and  print  from  time  to  time  the  most  celebrated  com- 
positions in  the  literature  of  India.  The  government  in  reply  admitted  the  desira- 
bleness of  the  proposal,  but  pleaded  the  state  of  the  finances  as  a  reason  for  declin- 
ing to  comply  with  the  request.  The  Society  consequently  appealed  to  the  liberality 
of  the  Honorable  Court,  proceeding  in  the  meanwhile  at  their  own  risk  and  cost 
with  the  task  which  they  had  undertaken. 

The  considerations  which  should  induce  an  enlightened  government  like  that  of 
British  India  to  encourage  to  a  reasonable  extent  the  literature  of  the  East,  and 
preserve  it  by  means  of  the  press  from  decay  have  always  been  fully  appreciated  by 
the  Court.  It  is  unnecessary  therefore  to  urge  them  upon  fta  attention.  I  would 
only  beg  permiasion  to  observe,  that  in  the  communications  which  have  taken  place 
with  the  Asiatic  Societies  of  Bengal  and  Great  Britain  on  this  subject,  it  has  been 
mixed  up  with  a  question  on  which  it  is  to  be  feared  an  irreconcileable  diversity  of 
opinion  prevails, — the  course  that  should  be  followed  in  the  education  of  the  people 
of  India.  There  is  however  no  very  intimate  connexion  between  the  two,  and  the 
publication  of  the  most  esteemed  writings  of  the  east  for  the  use  as  much  of  Euro- 
peans as  Asiatics  need  not  in  any  way  interfere  with  the  widest  possible  dissemi- 
nation of  the  English  language  in  India.  The  duty  being  transferred  to  tlie  Asiatio 
Society  will  not  embarrass  the  operations  of  the  Committee,  and  the  amount  of  tha 

Secuniary  aid  which  would  enable  the  Society  to  proceed  with  its  fiublications  would 
e  too  inconsiderable  to  be  a  sensible  diversion  of  funds  that  would  be  else  appro- 
priable to  the  charge  of  public  education.  I  should  hope  therefore,  that  the  ques- 
tion of  encouragement  to  the  printing  of  Standard  Oriental  works  to  an  extent 
compatible  with  a  due  regard  to  public  economy  will  be  coniidtred'as  notaecetsariiy 

4  c 
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inYoWed  in  that  of  native  cdneation,  and  will  be  thought  entitled,  on  itt  own  groaada 
to  the  attention  of  the  Honorable  Court. 

1  have,  &c. 

(Signed)      H.  H.  Wilsok, 
Agent  im  England  for  tkeAMtic  Society  qf  BemgaL 

London  t  26/A  Novtmber,  1387. 

The  President  congratulated  the  Society  on  the  tueeeas  of  their  appUcation  to  the 
Court,  which  was  evidently  attributable  to  the  strong  appeals,  especially  the  second, 
from  their  agent  Professor  Wii,80N.  He  regretted  that  in  the  first  addreas  to  the  Court 
Prof.  Wilson  had  mixed  up  the  two  questions  of  education  and  of  Oriental  Literature 
which  the  Society  had  purposely  kept  distinct.  He  was  totally  at  variance  vnth  the 
Professor's  arguments  in  the  first,  and  could  even  contradict  many  of  his  aasvunp- 
tions,  but  he  was  glad  to  see  that  the  impediments  to  the  Court's  compliance  with 
the  memorial,  evidently  caused  by  his  mixture  of  two  questions,  had  been  akilfnllT 
removed  by  his  second  letter  :  he  thought  Professor  Wilson  had  done  great  service 
to  the  Society,  and  he  concluded  by  voting,  and  it  was  by  acclamation 

Resolved,  that  the  thanks  of  the  Asiatic  Society  be  offered  to  Professor 
Wilson  for  having  used  his  best  exertions  for  obtaining  a  grant  from  the 
British  Indian. Government  for  the  publication  of  oriental  works  and 
works  of  instruction  in  the  eastern  languages  through  the  medium  of  the 

Asiatic  Society. 

The  Secretary  regretted  also  on  one  account  that  Dr.  Wilson's  second  letter  had 
not  been  the  first  sent  in,  as  in  that  caw  the  boon  might  have  eome  at  least  a  year 
earlier,  whereas  now  it  might  be  doubtful  whether  it  could  be  properly  applied  to  the 
debt  which  had  accumulated  in  .the  interim.  He  had,  as  stipulated  at  first  with  the 
Society,  conducted  the  oriental  printing  as  a  separate  account,  and  was  in  advaaea 
from  bis  own  funds  3000  rupees,  and  the  fourth  volume  of  the  Mahdbhdrata  which 
was  nearly  completed  would  put  him  4000  more  out  of  pocket.  Upon  this  explana- 
tion it  was 

Proposed  by  Sir  Edward  Rtan,  seconded  by  the  Lord  Bishop,  and 

carried  nem.  con. 

That  the  Secretary.be  authorized  to  address  the  Sodety's  acknowledge 
ments  to  Government  for  the  monthly  sum  which,  under  the  Honorable 
Court's  sanction,  had  been  placed  at  its  disposal  for  oriental  publications, 
and  to  Explain  what  had  been  done  pending  the  application  home,  ezpressiog 
a  hope,  with  reference  to  the  excess  of  expenditure  incurred^  that  the  date 
of  the  grant  (left  open  by  the  Court's  dispatch)  may  be  fixed  so  as  to  pro. 
yide  arrears  to  meet  the  Secretary's  outlay,  or  to  permit  the  grant  in 
prospective  to  be  applied,   partially  or  wholly  in  the  first  inatanoe,  to  dear 

off  the  debt. 

Rend  a  letter  from  Mr.  MuiR,  proposing  to  transfer  the  1000  rupees 
lately  offered  through  the  School  Book  Society,  as  a  premium  for  an 
essay  on  the  advantages  of  science,  to  the  Asiatic  Sodety  in  order  to  pro- 
mote the  publication  of  the  Sdrira  Vidya,  a  Sanskrit  tranlation  of  Boom's 
Anatomist's  Vade  Mecum,  by  Madhu  Su'dana  Gupta. 

The  Secretary  explained  that  this  was  one  of  the  unfinished  works  transfenwd  to 
the  Society  :  that  the  author  on  completion  of  the  translation  received  1000  for  tha 
manuscript  from  the  committee  as  previously  agreed,  he  had  the  option  of  giving  a 
fair  copy,  or  printing ;  the  pandit  preferred  the  latter,  and  two-half  .sheets  had  been 
nrinted  off  at  the  time  of  thelsuspcnsion  order.  Finding  so  much  had  to  be  done  in  rj- 
writine  the  manuscript  which  was  yet  in  a  crude  state,  he  had  abandoned  aUttoughte 
of  completing  this  work,  much  as  it  would  contribute  to  a  knowledge  of  that  nort 
useful  science,  the  structure  of  the  human  frame,  among  the  native  medical  praeH- 
tioncrs  who  arc  all  over  the  country  instructed  in  Sanskrit  alone.  On  this  in<piii7 
however  from  Mr.  Muia  (audit  was  not  the  only  one)  regarding  the  progress  and 
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ehBDce  of  eoMptetlag  the  work,  he  bad  had  some  convertatioii  mh  the  avthor, 
who  had  ezprctsed  his  readiness  to  revise  and  edit  it,  with  additions  from  late 
works,  such  as  Qvin's  Anatomy  ftnd  the  Dublin  Dissector  with  which  he  had  be- 
come acquainted  at  the  Medical  College.  He  strongly  advised  the  publication  of 
the  plates  also  from  Paxton*s  or  QuiN*s  work.  Supposing  the  work  to  contain 
600  pages,  the  cost  of  printing  the  text  may  be  rupees  3000  ;  and  the  plates  in 
wood  cuts,  say,  )000  ;  and  the  time  occupied  in  passing  through  the  press  would  not 
lisll  short  of  two  years.  The  author  would  prefer  a  remuneration  for  correcting  the 
press  say  at  eight  annas  a  page,  to  receiving  a  portion  of  the  printed  edition.  But 
the  whole  expense  of  the  work  would  not  much  exceed  4000  rupees,  out  of  which 
Mr.  Mvir's  donation  would  cover  one-fourth. 

Professor  O'Shauobnbsst  objected  to  Uie  selection  of  this  Vade  Meeum  for 
translation,  as  greatly  inferior  to  other  works  for  teaching  the  rudiments  of  anatomy 
to  the  natives, -*and  after  some  discussion  it  was 

lUiolved,  that  the  question  of  publishing  a  Sanskrit  edition  of  Hooper's 
Vade  Mecum  be  referred  to  Drs.  Walliob,  O'Shaugbnjssst^  £van8> 
Spry  and  Eokrton,  as  a  Committee^  with  liberty  to  add  to  their  number. 

The  Secretary  mentioned  other  works  which  he  proposed  to  undertake 
on  the  strength  of  the  Government  grant,  but  it  was  agreed  that  the  list 
should  in  the  first  instance  pass  through  the  Committee  of  papers^  to 
whom  was  also  referred  a  proposition  by  Mr.  Cdrnin^  whether  it  would 
ROt  be  expedient  with  the  600  rupees  per  mensem  for  the  Society  to 
establish  an  oriental  press  of  its  own. 

Read  a  letter  from  Messrs.  W.  Th acker  and  Co.,  forwarding  a  spec!, 
men  of  a  translation  of  the  Alif  Leila,  by  Mr.  H.  Torrbns,  C.  S.  and 
soliciting  the  same  degree  of-  patronage  as  had  been  accorded  jn  1836,  to 
the  Arabic  text. 

The  first  volume  of  translation,  with  notes,  would  be  published  in  the  course  of 
August  next,  and  one  volume  of  the  Asiatic  text  was  also  ready  for  issue—the  price 
of  the  English  volume  would  be  eight  rupees.  With  reference  to  the  strong  hope 
expressed  in  the  former  reply  from  Government  that  the  Sodety  would  be  able  to 
provide  for  the  translation  of  the  Macau  manuscript  by  a  competent  scholar  of  the 
presidency,  (see  vol.  V.  page7S3)  it  was— 

Re^otved,  that  the  specimens  be  submitted  to  Government,  with  the 
Society's  confident  anticipation  that  Mr.  Torrbn s'  translation  would  merit 
the  patronage  pledged  in  the  reply  of  Mr.  Secretary  Prinsep,  dated  2nd 
Nov.  1836. 

Library, 

The  following  books  were  presented : 

By  Raja  Ra'dha'xa'nta  DEVA,>-the  fourth  volume  of  his  Sanskrit  Lexicon,  the 
Shabda  Kalpa  Druma, 

By  Mr.  Caldecott,  Astronomer  to  the  rija  of  Travancore, — the  Trevandmm 
Almanac  for  1838,  an  astronomical  ephemeris  compiled  and  printed  at  his  observatory. 

The  Madras  Journal  of  Literature  and  Science, — bjf  Dr.  CoU^  Editor, 

India  Review  and  Journal  of  Foreign  Science  and  Arts,  Edited  by  FaaoB&icx 
CoBBYW,  Esq.  Vols.  I.  H.  Calcutta,  1837-38,— fry  the  Editor, 

Capt.  J  BNKINS  presented  some  school-books,  the  first  fruits  of  the  Missionary 
Press  at  Sadiga  in  Assam. 

The  Meteorological  Register  for  May,— fry  Me  Swveyor  General, 

The  following  were  received  from  Europe. 

An  Essay  on' the  Antiquity  of  Hindu  Medicine,  &c.  by  J.  F.  Royli,  Loadoa, 
1637,— from  the  Author, 

The  Journal  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  No,  9, 
Deccjoher,  l»^7 , —presented  by  the  Roya  I  Asiatic  Society, 
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Transactioni  of'the  Geological  Sodety  of  London,  Second  Series,  Yol.  Y.  part  I. 
J838,  Ad  Proeeediags,  Vol.  II.  1837-38,  No».  52,  03,— Ajr  ike  Geological  SoeUif, 

The  following  from  the  booksellen. 

PniCBARDB*  Retearchea   into  the  Phjftical  UUtory  of  MaoUnd,   3rd  Edition. 
YoU.  1. 11.  London,  1836-37. 
Lardoer's  Cabinet  Cyclopedia,  Biography  of  Eminent  British  Statesmen,  Yol.  lY. 

■      ■        Natural  History,  Animals  in  Menageries,  Yol.  I. 

StoHstical  CommiUte. 

Dr.  Duncan  Stewart,  acquainted  the  Society  that  he  had  resigned  the 

Secretarial  duties,  papers  and  library  of  the  Statistical  Committee  into 

the  hands  of  Dr.  S»ry. 

Sihcc  the  death  of  Sir  B.  Malkin  and  the  departure  of  Mr.  Walters  the  Con- 
inittee  had  been  without  a  president,  and  the  number  of  members  was  rednoed  to 
eight.  No  -papers  were  yet  in  a  state  for  presenution,  but  Dr.  Sprt  hoped  to 
have  some  interesting  documents  tabulated  in  a  few  months — Dr.  Stcw art's  oor- 
tingent  bill,  rupees  93«,  was  passed. 

A  letter  from  H.  Torrens,  Esq.,  Officiating  Secretary  to  GoTenunent, 
announced  that  orders  had  been  given  for  the  conveyance'  to  the  Society's 
Museum  of  the  inscribed  portion  of  the  mutilated  Delhi  Ldt. 

Captain  T.  S.  Burt  s  beautiful  facsimiles  (or  ectypes)  of  the  Feros 
lit,  and  Delhi  iron  pillar,  were  exhibited. 

[We  shall  take  an  early  opportunity  of  mentioning  the  oorreetions  they  produce  la 
former  readings.] 

A  letter  from  Lieut.  Postans  to  the  Secretary  on  his  reaching  Girruir, 
confirmed  the  conjectures  of  the  latter  as  to  the  reading  of  the  name  next 
to  that  of  Ptolbmt  in  the  fourteenth  edict, — which  was  clearly  Antigone 
(for  Antmonus)  and  the  next  name  Mago  (not  Magd). 

Lieut.  Postans  was  searching  for  the  fragment  of  rock, containing  the  rest  of  this 
inscriptioo,  which  had  evidently  been  blasted  off  to  mend  a  neighbouring  pUTement ! 
his  labours  of  copying  were  nearly  completed  when  he  was  summoned  as  interpreter 
on  a  distant  court  martial.  There  still  remains  enough  of  inquiry,  planning  and 
exploring  to  occupy  this  zealous  young  officer  during  a  second  visit  in  the  approach* 
ing  cold  season,  which  he  hopes  to  be  permitted  to  accomplish. 

Pbtsioal  Department. 

Tidal  ObeerfxUione, 

The  following  letter  from  Mr.  Secretary  Prinsep,  was  read,  forwarding 

n  dispatch  from  the  Honorable  Court  of  Directors  on  the  subject  of  the 

Tides  in  the  Indian  Ocean. 

To  J.  Prinsbf,  Esq. 

Secretary  to  the  Atiaiic  Society, 

Sir, 

I  am  directed  by  the  Honorable  the  President  in  Council  to  transmit  to  you  the 
accompanying  copy  of  a  letter  No.  l,  of  1838,  from  the  Honorable  the  Court  of 
Directors  in  the  public  department,  dated  34th  January,  with  its  enclosures,  and  to 
inquire  what  particular  stations  the  managers  of  the  Asiatic  Society  would  deem 
most  expedient  at  which  to  make  the  observations  indicated  in  this  correspondence, 
and  whether  there  is  any  particular  form  or  period  that  occurs  at  which  to  make  the 
observations  with  most  advantage.  His  Honor  in  Council  will  also  feel  obliged  if 
the  Asiatic  Society  can  intimate  to  the  Government  any  persons  with  whom  they 
are  in  correspondence  on  scientific  subjects,  through  whom  to  make  the  desired  oh* 

servations. 

I  am,  See, 

B.  T.  Prinsbp, 
Secretary  to  the  Oovemwunt  qfJnii*. 
Council  Chamber,  ihe  20th  June,  1838. 
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PubU€  Depmrimeni.  No.  ],  of  1838. 
Our  Oovemor  Oeneral  of  India  in  Council. 
Paba.  I.  We  forward  to  youeopy  of  a  memorandam  by  tbe  Rev.  W.  Wbewbll 
a  Vice-President  of  tbe  Royal  Society,  from  wbich  it  appears  tbat  great  serrice  may 
be  rendered  to  science  by  means  of  tide  observations  upon  the  several  coasts  of  the 
East  Indies,  and  that  the  knowledge  thns  obtained  would  be  at  the  samA  time  a 
valuable  acqaisition  for  the  purposes  of  hydrography  and  navigation. 

2.  We  transmit  in  the  packet  proper  forms  and*  instructions  for  registerin|f  the 
tide  observations,  and  we  direct  that  you  issue  the  necessary  orders  to  the  local 
authorities  in  India  to  conduct  the  observations  in  accordance  with  such  memoran- 
dum and  instructionSi  and  to  transmit  the  result  periodically  to  us. 

We  are,  &c. 
(Signed), 
J.  R.  Carnac,  J.  L.  LusHiNOTON,  H.  Lindsay,    Jno.  Mastbrmak,  Rd. 
Jbnkins,  John  Loch,  C.  Mills,  John  Cotton,  P.  Vans  Aonbw,  J.  Pbtty 
MusPRATT,  H.  Shank,  John  G.  Ravbnshaw,  H.  St.  G.  Tuckbb. 
London f  iht  ^4ih  January^  1838. 

Memorandum  retpeeting  Tide  Observation*.  By  the  Rev,  W.  Whbwbli.,  Cambridge, 

A  great  service  might  be  rendered  to  science  by  means  of  Tl^e  Observations  made 
by  o^er  of  the  East  India  Company  upon  coasts  of  their  territory,  and  the  know- 
ledge thus  obtained  would  be  at  the  same  time  a  valuable  acquisition  for  the  pur- 
poses of  hydrography  and  navigation. 

There  are  no  good  observations  of  the  tides  of  the  Indian  Coasts,  so  far  as  I  am 
Bware,  with  the  exception  of  about  a  year's  observations  made  at  Singapore  by  or* 
der  of  the  directors,  wbich  turned  out  of  extraordinary  value  and  interest*.  If  the 
tides  were  observed  for  a  fortnight  at  a  series  of  points  along  the  coast,  we  should 
be  able  to  trace  the  progress  of  the  tide- wave  in  those  parts  of  the  ocean,  and  If  ob* 
servations  for  a  longer  period  were  made  at  places  where  there  is  a  marine  establish- 
ment, good  tide  tables  might  be  calculated,  and  other  important  theoretical  and 
practical  results  obtained. 

Instructions  and  forms  for  registering  such  observations  may  be  had  by  applica- 
tion to  the  Hydrographer  at  the  admirdty  if  desired. 

London,  December  92nd,  IS57. 

Second  Memorandum, 

The  tide  observations  which  the  Court  of  Directors  has  resolved  on  instituting 
will  not  only  serve  the  beneficial  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  Tide  establishments 
along  the  coast  of  India  upon  a  consistent  basis  with  each  other,  but  will  also  give 
the  most  important  assistance  to  those  philosophers  who  are  now  engaged  in  the 
investigation  of  the  theory  of  the  tides. 

For  tbe  former  purpose  it  will  be  sufficient  If  for  three  or  four  months  simultRne- 
ously,  in  as  many  places  as  may  be  practicable,  a  register  be  kept  of  the  times  of 
high  and  low  water  by  day  and  night,  and  of  the  heights  as  shewn  upon  a  staif  to 
which  tbe  tides  rise  and  fall.  The  only  difficulty  in  these  observations  will  be  the 
selection  of  proper  places  as  much  as  possible  sheltered  from  the  external  swell  of 
the  sea,  and  .to  which  convenient  access  may  be  had  at  all  times  for  the  observer. 
And,  secondly,  the  accuracy  of  the  watches  or  clocks  employed,  which  should  be 
duly  a4justed  to  mean  time.  For  the  latter  and  higher  purpose,  it  would  be  desira- 
ble to  have  a  tide  guage  constructed  and  If  possible,  upon  a  self-registering  princi- 
ple. The  waters  should  be  admitted  only  through  small  holes  in  the  bottom  of  the 
tube  or  trunk  so  as  to  resist  the  action  of  the  swell,  and  yet  so  as  not  to  be  choked 
by  weeds  or  mud,  and  the  tube  should  be  fixed  precisely  perpendicular.  The  float, 
of  cork  or  hollow  copper,  should  move  without  friction,  and  the  rod  should  be  so 
varnished  as  to  prevent  any  change  in  its  specific  gravity  for  imbibing  the  water. 

Any  ingenious  workman  will  find  it  easy  to  make  lliis  rod  carry  up  and  down  two 
small  sliding  pieces,  which  shall  retain  their  maximum  and  minimum  positions  and 
thus  register  the  rise  and  fall. 

In  fixing  this  machine  it  will  be  of  little  eonsequence  where  the  nominal  zero  is 
placed,  provided  its  precise  level  is  referred  to  some  known  and  permanent  point  on 
the  shore,  with  which  subsequent  observations  can  be  compared.  The  heights  how- 
ever are  of  secondary  importance,  the  prin'cipal  object  required  being  the  exact 
periods  or  times  of  high  and  low  water,  and  therefore  great  attention  should  be  paid 
to  ascertaining  the  rate  of  the  dock  or  watch,  for  which  purpose  a  small  transit  in- 

*  These  are  printed  in  the  As.  Res.  vol  xix. 
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stnunent  ihoiild  be  ereeted  or  equal  altitudes  of  the  son  should  be  daily  obsenred 
and  the  equation  of  time  carefully  applied. 

A  grouDdplftn  of  the  adjacent  shore  should  aecompany  the  register,  shewing  its 
place.  And  as  the  times  and  heights  of  the  tides  are  much  influeDced  by  the  prendl- 
ing  winds  and  weather,  a  table  containing  a  brief  method  of  expressing  them  is 
hereto  annexed,  also  a  blank  form  shewing  the  mode  in  which  the  obsenratioaa 
should  be  registered,  and  it  is  itrongW  recommended  that  they  should  be  entered  the 
moment  they  are  made,  so  as  to  avoid  any  reliance  on  the  memory. 

For  the  more  elaborate  observations,  a  few  stations  will  be  sufficient,  and  proba- 
bly the  following  places  will  alTord  eligible  spots  for  planting  the  guages. 

Some  port  in  the  Gulf  of  Cuteh :— Bomdajr ; — some  port  near  Cape  Comtorin  :<— 
some  port  near  the  head  of  the  Bay  of  Bengal : — some  port  on  the  Coast  of  Ava : — 
Prince  of  Wala  Itland  :^Singttport : — Macao,  And  it  would  also  be  very  desirable 
to  have  a  station  in  the  Red  Sea,  and  another  in  the  Gulf  of  Persia.  These  Regis- 
ters should  be  continued  for  at  least  Hfteen  months,  whereas  3  or  4  months  will  be 
a  sufficient  period  for  the  slighter  observations  first  described,  but  then  their  placea 
cannot  be  too  mnch  multiplied,  and  perhaps  it  would  be  advisable  to  repeat  them 
during  the  opposite  monsoon. 

(Signed)  F.  B. 

.Sad  February,  1 83d. 


PORlf  OP  OBSERVATIONS. 
Regitler  of  Tidef ,  observed  at  in  the  month  of 
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0 

I 

3 


High  Water. 

Time— Height. 

h«  m.  h.  m. 

Calm. 


Low  Water. 

Time— Height. 

h«  m.  h.  m. 


tc 

a 


Wind. 
Direction — Force. 


Turn  of  Stream-* 

Flood— Ebb. 

h.  m.     h.  m. 


it 

O 


Figwes  to  denote  the  Force  q/*  the  Wind, 


Light  air, •     Or  just  sufficient  to  give  steerage  way. 


Light  breese, 1  Or,  that  in  which  a  well 

eonditioned^man  of  war 


3    Gentle  breeze, 


4 
S 

6 


Moderate  breeze,  •  •  •  •  , 
JVesh  breeze, J 

Strong  breeze, .  •  .... 


with  all  sail  set,  and  >{  3  to  4  knots, 
clean  full,  would  go  in 
smooth  water  from,       ^  5  to  6  knots. 

Royals,  &c. 


1  to  2  knots. 


7    Moderate  gale, 


Single-reefed   topsails    and 
topgallant  sails. 
Or,  that  to  which  she  [ 
>-  could  jastcarry  in  chase  {  Double-reefed  topsails,  Jib, 


8  Fresh  gale,.. . 

9  Strong  gale,. . . 


full  and  by, 


.  .  .  •   a  • 


J 


&c. 

Triple -reefed  topsails,  &c. 
Close-reefed    topsails    and 

courses. 


10 

11 
19 


Whole  gale Or,  that  with  which  she  could  scarcely  bear  dose- 
reefed  main-topsail  and  reefed  foresail. 

Storm, Or,  that  which  would  reduce  her  to  storm-staysalls. 

,m    Hurricane, Or,  that  which  no  canvas  could  withstand. 

If  the  above  mode  of  expression  were  adopted,   the  state  of  the  wind  might  b« 
regularly  marked,  every  hour,  in  a  harrow  column  on  the  log-board. 

Letters  to  denote  the  state  of  the  Weather, 

b — Blue  sky  ;  whether  with  clear  or  hazy  atmosphere, 
c— Cloudy ;  but  detached  opening  clouds, 
d — Drizzling  rain. 
^— Foggy/  thick  fog. 
y^Gloomy  dark  weather. 


•  By  the  turn  of  the  stream  is  not  meant  the  turn  of  the  inshore  tide,  but  tlic  tun 
of  the  flood  and  ebb  streams,  whea  off  shore  or  in  the  anchoring  roads.  This  may 
be  perceived  from  the  tending  of  the  vessels  at  anchor  or  their  buoys  in  oalm^^ea* 
ther.  If  there  are  neither  vessels  nor  buoys,  a  small  substitute  might  easily  ba 
secured  in  a  proper  place  for  the  purpose.  ' 

t  If  several  persons  have  been  employed,  put  their  inittals  In  this  column,  and  the 
names  at  length  in  next  page* 
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A -Hail. 

2— Lifrbtniog. 

m --Misty  haxy  atmosphere. 

o— Overcast ;  the  whole  sky  being  covered  with  an  impervious  cloud. 

I»— Passing  temporary  showers. 

q — Squally. 

r — Rain,  continued  rain. 

t — Snow. 

<— Thunder. 

II — Ugly  threatening  appearance  of  the  weather. 

V— Visibility  of  distant  objects,  whether  the  sky  be  cloudy  or  not. 

10 — Wet  dew. 

A  dot  under  any  letter,  indicates  an  extraordinary  degree. 

By  the  combination  of  these  letters,  all  the  ordinary  phenomena  of  the  weather 
may  be  recorded  with  facility  and  brevity.  Examples :  bcm,  blue  sky,  with  detached 
opening  clouds,  and  ahaay  atmosphere ;  gv,  gloomy  dark  weather,  but  distant  objects 
remarkably  viAihle  ;  q,pdlj^  very  hard  squalls,  with  passing  showers  of  driszle,  and 
accompanied  by  lightning  with  very  heavy  thunder. 

F.  B. 

The  Secretary  explained  that  he  had  in  June  last,  in  communication  with  Lord 
Auckland  as  Patron  of  the  Society,  addressed  a  circular  to  members  and  to  public 
authorities  on  the  coasts  of  India,  Ceylon,  Maurititu,  Java,  Sec,  to  which  returns 
were  now  daily  arriving.  The  following  report-progress  contained  all  the  informa- 
tion he  was  yet  able  to  offer. 

"  Lieut.  SiDDONs,  Engineers,  immediately  undertook  to  make  the  observations  at 
Chittagong  for  July  and  October,  ^both  of  which  were  printed  in  the  Journal,) 
Those  for  January,  which  he  had  intended  also  to  take  in  the  Tek  Naaf,  he  discon- 
tinued on  finding  that  Mr.  Elbon  the  Harbour  Master  had  been  directed  to  do  the 
same  thing  by  the  Marine  Board,  and  that  officer  possessed  naturally  the  means  of 
doing  it  more  effectually  than  himself. 

He  reported  that  *' there  are  no  individuals  resident  on  the  coast  between  Chitia* 
gong  and  Aky&b,  capable  of  taking  observations  now  that  the  custom  house  chokt 
has  been  done  away  with  at  Coxa's  bazar,  near  R&moo,^^ 

From  Ramri  and  Aky4b,  no  return  has  been  yet  received,  but  Lieut.  PHAYRRRod 
Lieut.  Martin  of  the  Engineers,  will  if  opportunity  is  afforded,  collect  the  requisite 
information  at  these  important  points. 

From  Maulmain  (as  stated  at  the  last  meeting),  Mr.  Commissioner  BruNDtLL 
has  returned  observations  of  the  tides  near  Amheni  Town  taken  by  Captain  Corbin 
from  the  8th  to  the  15th  of  November,  1837*  and  a  second  series  from  the  26th  of 
December  to  the  1st  February,  1888.  Also  a  reffister  kept  by  Captain  McLkod, 
off  the  wharf  at  Mergui,  from  the  3rd  October  to  the  3nd  November,  ]837f  and  from 
the  15th  January  to  the  Ist  February  :  and  a  second  series  taken  on  JTtn^'s  Itland  in 
a  more  open  situation  from  the  Slst  December  to  the  Ist  February. 

All  of  the  latter  are  forwarded  both  as  observed  and  as  corrected  for  time  ;  for 
the  p*rincipal  difficulty  consists  in  the  providing  native  observers  with  the  means  of 
taking  the  time  correctly.  Captain  McLeod  devoted  one  watch  to  the  object, 
noting  its  errors  from  time  to  time  by  his  own  regulated  timepiece. 

Mr.  W.  T.  Liwis  of  Malacca,  wrote  :  *  I  shall  have  much  pleasure  in  attending 
to  your  wishes  regarding  the  observations  of  the  tides,  but  as  I  should  like  to  do 
it  properly  I  must  have  a  little  more  time  to  attend  to  it ;  my  living  in  the  coantry 
is  not  convenient  for  it  but  I  propose  to  arrange  matters  so  as  to  have  it  done 
eorrectly.'' 

Trom  Singapore,  Capt.  Scott  wrote  me  his  views  in  considerable  detail.  One  year's 
observations  at  this  port  were  published  in  the  Society's  Researches :  they  are  alluded 
to  in  Professor  Whbwbll's  note,  as  very  valuable. 

Capt.  Scott  had  also  forwarded  on  my  letter  to  Batavia,  whence  I  received  a  polite 
reply  from  the  Secretary  to  the  Literary  Sodety,  who  stated  that  the  circular  would 
be  translated  into  Dutch,  and  printed  for  circulation  to  competent  observers  all 
round  the  coast  of  Java,  Meantime  he  forwarded  a  series  of  observations  made  in 
Baiavia  roads  during  the  years  1835  and  1836. 

Pursuing  now  the  coast  of  India  proper,  Mr.  C.  B.  Grbbnlaw,  Secretary  of  the 
Marine  Board  has  placed  in  my  hands  a  very  complete  series  of  daily  observations 
for  1834  kept  at  Balatore  and  at  its  seaward  point  BuWamghuiry  by  the  late  master 
attendant  Mr.  Alfrbo  Bonp. 

In  July.  1837,  the  Marine  Board  directed  Mr.  Smith  in  charge  of  the  light-house 
at  Falae  Point  to  keep  a  register  of  the  tides  :  which  has  now  been  placed  at  my  dis- 
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posBl;   it  commences  with  the  ]5th  July,  and  is  brought  up  to  the  end  of  March, 
1838. 

At  Madras  the  circular  were  sent  by  Dr.  Banvibtbk  to  the  proper  qnarten,  and 
Mr.  Taylor  the  astroaomer  waa  coatulted  on  tlie  sobject.  It  was  also  reprinted 
in  Dr.  Colb's  Journal.  There  was  aUted  to  be  "  a  very'serious  difficulty  in  taking 
observations  of  the  sort  with  precision  in  such  a  surf  as  that  oS  Madras  without  geiag 
to  considerable  expense.-  Other  points  of  the  coast  at  the  entrance  of  large  rivers 
might  aiford  more  facilities,  and  the  master  attendant,  Capt.  Dalktbiplb,  wonld 
take  advantage  of  these  should  this  be  the  case,  for  he  felt  a  great  interest  in  the 
business.*' 

From  Pondieherry^  I  received  through  M.  Bbdibb,  a  scheme  of  operations  plan- 
ned by  tbe  marine  superintendent  of  that  port  to  obtain  results  that  might  bo  suited 
to  the  rigid  investigation  of  the  tidal  wave  theory,  but  the  expense  of  eondneting 
them  on  such  a  scale  was  so  large  that  the  Governor  of  Pondieherrjf  fortunately  ma£ 
a  reference  before  sanctioning  their  commencement.  In  reply  I  expressed  my  apiaioo 
that  simpler  and  cheaper  means  would  suffice  to  obtain  the  general  feeta  of  the  time 
of  the  ebb  and  flow,  and  of  high  and  low  water,  even  H  it  were  impossible  to  mea* 
sure  the  rise  and  fall  with  great  accuracy.  I  have  hitherto  no  further  informatioii 
from  this  quarter. 

By  Sir  R.  W.  Horton,  Governor  of  Ceylon  the  investigation  was  taken  up  vigo- 
rously, and  I  have  just  received  from  thf  Honorable  Mr.  Akstrvthrr  Colonial 
Secretary,  the  following  returns  : —  ' 

TrtncomaUe  registers  kept  by  the  roaster  attendant  for  January,  April,  July,  and 
October,  1836,  and  from  the  24th  November  to  the  3nd  December,  1834,  the  greatest 
known  tide  at  that  place. 

At  Jaffna^  Putlam,  and  Colombo,  attempts  had  hitherto  failed,  but  the  master  at- 
tendant Mr.  J.  Stewart  at  the  latter  place  had  constructed  a  reservoir  in  the  new 
wharf  which  he  expected  would  give  satisfactory  results.  This  was  realized  in  March, 
April,  May,  1838,  for  which  a  table  is  sent. 

From  OaUet  Mr.  Twynam,  master  attendant,  furnished  a  continuous  register 
fh>m  16th  October,  1837,  to  15th  April,  1838. 

At  Manor,  Mr.  \Vebstbr  reported  his  inability  to  make  the  requisite  observatiOBS. 

From  Bombay,  Mr.  Wathen,  the  chief  secretary  to  Government  replied  oa  tbe 
llUi  July  :  that  he  had,  '*  done  the  needful  with  your  circulars  and  will  send  some 
up  to  Captain  Henwell  and  'officers  of  the  Indian  Navy  in  the  Persian  Gulf,  as 
also  to  the  Red  Sea.  Sir  Charles  Malcolm  had  taken  posseasionof  some,  in 
order  to  carry  the  object  into  more  complete  effect. 

At  the  Mauritius,  M.  Jules  Dbsjardiks  informed  me  that  registers  of  tha 
tides  had  been  regularly  taken,  and  transmitted  home  direct  to  Professor  Whbwbll. 

From  Bourbon,  M.  Bedier  kindly  undertook  to  procure  observations  and  1  have 
no  doubt  I  shall  receive  them  in.  due  time. 

The  year  being  not  yet  concluded  it  is  too  soon  to  expect  returns  from  distant 
stations,  but  I  have  little  doubt  that  the  object  has  been  taken  up  zealously  in  many 
places  on  the  coast  of  India  besides  those  1  have  mentioned,  and  that  the  results 
will  soon  be  flowing  in.  Meanwhile  I  propose  printing  the  present  letter  frqm  the 
Honorable  Court  with  its  enclosures,  and  the  form  of  register,  and  circulating  thesa 
to  the  same  parties  as  were  before  addressed,  adding  China  and  Maniila  (as  we  have 
now  a  member  at  the  latter  place)  to  the  list.  It  n^ay  be  also  desirable  to  obtain  tka 
leave  of  Government  to  authorize  each  party  undertaking  the  job  at  the  principal 
points  to  spend  as  far  as  some  specific  sum,  say  100  rupees,  in  the  preparation  of 
gnages,  &c.  and  the  wages  of  an  observer.*' 

.    Mesolved,  that  the  above  report  be  communicated  to  Government,  and 
the  further  meaaures  recommended  for  adoption. 

Oeology. 

Specimens  of  coal  from  various  sites  near  the  Indus,  discovered  through 
Captain  Bubnbb'  emissaries  were  deposited  by  the  SecreUry,  together 
with  the  report  of  the  Coal  Committee. 

Also,  specimens  of  the  rich  mine  of  bituminous  coal,  lately  diecovered 
by  Dr.  Helper,  in  the  Tenasserim  province,  and  a  copy  of  his  report. 

And  the  copper  pyrites  ofKemaon  sent  down  for  examination  by  Captain 

Dbummond. 

An  account  of  the  ideology  of  the  vale  of  KohJ^Ddman,  and  the  Hinau 
K69h  mountains  by  Dr.  Lord  attached  to  Captain  Bubhbs'  Miaakm,  was 
communicated  by  Government. 

[This  interesting  paper  is  printed  in  the  preaent  number.] 
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Natural  History  Museum. 

Twenty.fi ve  highly  preserved  and  well  mounted  ipecimens  of  birds 
from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  were  presented  by  Mr.  MoFarl^v,  on  the 
part  of  Mr.  J.  F.  Cathoart,  C.  6. 

Such  as  had  been  identified  by  the  Cantor  were  as  follows : 

Crested  Grebe^PodtfcqM  CWt/afus,  9  ip. 

Brahmany  Duek^-Tadonui  RiUila, 

Purple  Porphyrio— Pof^/kyrto  Btythropus* 

White-eared  Bastard— 0<«f  jyVo. 

Common  Saipe — Gallimafo  Mtdia, 

Painted  Snipe — RhjfneluM  CapeiMa,  male  and  female. 

Collared  Turtle  Dove — T^iartwr  Risorius,  male  and  female. 

Ditto  ditto,  yar.  or  male  and  female  immature  birds. 

■■  White  fronted  ground  Dove — PerUtera  Lmrvata, 
African  Teal  ?^fVlt^Ja  Nifroea  ?  an  obscure  apedes. 
Common  Teal— QHcr^ii^tfuIa  Creeea^  var. 

Common  Curlew— iVasieiiiicf  Arquatus,  Identical  wltli  a  ipecimea  in  the  muteam 
from  CkifM, 
Acdpiter  '—'  ?— Toormootee  of  the  natives. 

■  Gronse— IfCrgoput. 

■  Tumia  Hemipoduu  pugnaas  f 

Noiay  Francolin— Fraara^uf  ClamatuMt  male  and  female. 
Cape  F^ancolin— FraaeoIMat  CapenttBt  male  and  female. 
AfHcan  Francolin— Franceliaift  4A^^"^t  or  Pearled  Partridge. 
— —  ?  FrancoKn-^Franeolmiu   ■  ? 

Two  skins  of  the  blue-bellied  Lorikeet,  Trkhoghssus  Swainsomii  or  Ahs» 
iralian  Lory  from  Nem  HoUand,  presented  by  W.  Gbaoboft^  Esq. 

Ooly  one  has  been  stuffed  and  mounted  for  the  muieum,  the  other  being  in  too 
mutilated  a  state  to  admit  of  being  preserved. 

An  adult  female  of  the  Moschus  Jawmieus  or  Kapu  musk  deer  (Rav* 
FfiBs),  known  to  English  residents  by  the  common  appellation  of  *'  Mouse 
Deer/'  presented  by  J.  Bell^  Esq. 

It  was  sent  in  a  recent  state,  (the  animal  haviag  fteen  dead  only  a  few  hours,) 
with  a  request  from  Mr.  Bbll  that  it  might  be  preserved  and  set  up  for  the  Society's 
museum,  which  has  accordingly  been  done. 

This  singular  Httle  animal  agrees  in  some  respects  with  the  true  musks,  but  as  it 
'  again  differs  from  them  in  othmr  very  essential  particulars  it  might  more  properly  ba 
formed  into  a  sub>division ;  the  discrepancies  observable  .  being  sufllcient  in  them- 
selves to  warrant  a  separation  from  the  genus  Motehus  to  which  it  is  new  referred* 

The  dried  and  inflated  stomach  of  the  above  Deer. 

The  principal  object  of  this  pieparation  is  to  show  on  a  small  seals,  the  form  and 
arrangement  of  the  compound  or  complicated  stomach  of  one  of  the  divisions  of  the 
Ruminantiat  and  also  the  large  capacity  of  the  organ,  compared  to  the  diminutive 
Bijce  of  the  animnL 

A  collection  of  rare  and  elegant  fishes^  from  off  Judda,  presented  by 
Captain  Hrix,  of  the  Ernaad, 

Major  Gregory,  presented  a  specimen  of  caterpillar  from  Sydney ^  which 
had  the  appearance  of  being  impaled  on  a  twi^. 

The  following  account  in  the  Entomological  Society's  Proceedings  for  December, 
2837t  may  perhaps  apply  to  the  same  insect. 

"Mr.  Evans  exhibited  a  drawing  and  figure  of  the  New  Zealand  caterpillar. 
Infested  by  a  slender  fungus  nearly  six  inches  long,  and  which  is  much  sought  after 
in  that  island,  not  only  as  a  natural  curiosity,  but  on  account  of  the  effects  result* 
ing  from  it  like  c%ntharides  when  taken  internally.'* 

A  note  from  Dr.  Pearson  explained  an  easy  method  of  cleaning  skele. 
tons,  lately  resorted  to  by  himself  in  the  case  of  a  camel. 

Finding  the  wooden  ease  in  which  he  had  placed  the  bones  to  soak  very  leaky,  he 
aunk  it  in  the  Qumti  river,  with  proper  cordage  to  secure  it  :^when  taken  up  after 
a  time  the  bones  were  found  perfectly  cleaned. 
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